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A New Crayfish from San Luis Potosi, Mexico.* 
(Decapoda, Astacidae). 

Horton H. Hobbs, Jr. 

(Text-figure 1). 


Thu new crayfish here described was taken 
by the New York Aquarium Cave Expedition 
to La Cueva Chica, a hmestone cave in the State 
of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. An interesting ac- 
count of this cave was published by Mr. William 
Bridges in the Bulletin of the New York Zo- 
ological Society (Vol. XLIII, No. 3) in June, 
imo. In this paper Mr. Bridges mentions the 
occurrence of crayfish in the cave, and at my 
request Dr. Charles M. Breder, Jr., of the New 
York Aquarium, and Mr. Marshall B. Bishop, 
of the Peabody Museum, have kindly lent me 
the 34 crayfish taken from the cave, and given 
me permiasion to describe them. Upon ex- 
amining this series I find that while they are 
closely allied to one of the most common species 
in the United States, they arc distinct. 

During December, 1939, an ex|>edition from 
the Department, of Biology of the University of 
Florida collected in the states of Nuevo Leon 
and Tamaulipas, Mexico. A fine series of an 
apparently new subspecies of Cambarus bland- 
Ingii was taken one mile north of Villa Juarez, 
Tamaulipas, but was not described since the 
collection contained no first form males. 

After having compared specimens of bland- 
ingii acutus from the southern United States 
with the Cueva Chica and Tamaulipas bland- 
ingii, I find that the specimens from Tamau- 
lipas are intermediate between these two, and 
that the Cueva Chica material represents a new 
race of blandingiu 

Cambarus blandingii cuevachicae, 

new subspecies. 

Diagnosk. Cambarus blandingii cuevachicae 
is a member of the subgenus Ortmanniem (i. e., 


the first pleopod of the first form male termi- 
nates in four distinct parts, and hooks are 
present on the ischiopodites of the third and 
fourth pereiopods). Rostrum broad with small 
lateral teeth. Areola practically obliterated 
(hardly broad enough to bear a single row of 
punctations). Carapace strongly granulate ex- 
cept along median dorsal surface. First pleopod 
of first form male similar to that of C. blandingii 
acutus. (See Text-fig. 1, B and D). 

Holotypic Male (Form 1). Body subovato; 
compressed laterally. Abdomen narrower than 
thorax (1.54-1.91 cm. in widest parts, respec- 
tively). 

Width of carapace greater than depth in re- 
gion of caudodorsal margin of cerviem groove. 
(Greatest width of carapace about midway be- 
tween caudodorsal margin of cervical groove 
and caudal margin of cephalothorax. 

Areola almost obliterated in middle (hardly 
broad enough to bear a single row of puncta- 
tions); cephalic section of carapace about 1.7 
times as long as areola (length of areola 35.2% 
of entire length of carapace). 

Upper surface of rostrum deeply excavate; 
margins slightly convex distad of base, taper- 
ing and forming minute tubercles at base of 
acumen. Acumen short and broad, extending 
to base of distal segment of peduncle of anten- 
nulc. Upper surface punctate; lateral margins 
with setiferous punc^tions almost to tip of 
apex. Subrostral ridge not evident in dorsal 
view. Postorbital ridges terminate cephalad in 
small tubercles, not spmiform. Suborbital angle 
absent. Branchiostegal spines present as large 
acute tubercles. 

> A coQtdbution from the Department of Biology. Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gaib^vllle, f^Hda. 
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Surface of carapace .strongly granulate except 
on dorsomedian surface of cephalic region; here, 
with setiferous punctations; one larger acute 
tubercle on either side in place of lateral spine, 
which is flanked by two or three slightly smaller 
ones. 

Abdomen slightly shorter than carapace (3,6- 
3.79 cm.). 

Anterior section of telson with one spine in 
each posterolateral corner. 

Epistome broader than long ; subminaret 
.shaped; margins not raised; faveolus present at 
base; smaD obtuse tubercle on median cephalic 
border. 

Eyes well developed. 

Antennules of the usual form with a well devel- 
oped spine on ventral surface of basal segment. 

Antennae reaching to caudal margin of telson. 
Antennal scale broad (broadest in middle) with 
a moderately well developed spine on outer dis- 
tal margin, reaching to distal segment of 
lieduncle of antennule. 

First right pereiopod long and relatively 
slender. Hand entirely tuberculate. A single 
row of eight strong tubercles along inner margin 
of palm subtended dorsad by two weaker rows 
and a few scattered tubercles. Very weak ridge 
present on upper surface of immovable finger. 
Another weak ridge present on outer distal mar- 
gin of same finger. 

Movable finger of right chela with nunute tu- 
bercles along distal half of inner margin (crowded 
on distal third) . Lateral margm convex laterad ; 
two distinct rows of tubercles present on lateral 
margin along proximid two-1 liirds; an upper row 
of 24, arising near base of finger, and a lower 
iw of 17 tubercles originating at base of distal 
three-fourths. A few .scattered tubercles pres- 
ent on all surfaces near base of finger. Proximal 
two-fifths of outer margin with five tubercles. 
Distal upper, lower, and mesial surfaces setose 
punctate. 

Immovable finger of right chela with minute 
denticles on distal two-thirds (crowded on distal 
third). Mesial margin concave laterad; two 
distinct rows of tubercles on mesial margin: 
the upper row with 20 tubercles along the 
proximal two-thirds (the fifth is decidedly larger 
and more conspicuous tkm the others) and 
lower row of 13 along the proiinal three- 
fourths (the seventh 15 decidedly the largest of 
this row). When the fingers are brou^t to- 
gether the lai^e tubercle on the upper side of 
finger lies over the movable finger and the large 
one on the lower row extends beneath it. 

Carpus longer than wide, much shorter than 
inner margin of palm of chda; shallow irregular 
furrow above. Mesial and upper mei^ sur- 
faces tuberculate; four large spike-like tubercles 
on mesial distal half; upper kteial, lateral, and 
ventral surfaces with setiferous punctations. 

Merus with dorsal, ventral, di^ mesial, and 
distal lateral surfaces tuberculate; proximo- 


mesial and proximolateral surfaces with a few 
scattered punctations. Fourteen tubercles in 
a row on upper mai^. Ixiwer mesial margin 
with a row of 19 tubercles, and lower lateral 
margin with a row of 16 tubercles. 

Hooks on ischiopodites of third and fourth 
liereiopods. Both nooks are slender and simple. 

Coxopodite of fourth pereiopod with a large 
knob-like protuberance on caudomesial margin. 

First pleopod extending almost to coxopodite 
of second pereiopod when the abdomen is Sex^. 
'Dip terminating in four distinct parts. The 
mesial process is subspiculiform and is directed 
distad and laterad^ is exceed^ by the other 
processes distad. The cephalic process is corne- 
ous and blade-like, somewhat rounded distad, 
and extends distad of the other processes; it 
partially overhangs the central projection. The 
caudal process, the least conspicuous of the four 
distinct terminals, lies along the caudo-lateral 
margin of the central projection and extends 
barely distad of the mesial process. This (^e 
caudal) process is corneous, and its tip is acute. 
The central projection is the largest of the 
terminal elements; it is corneous, concave 
mesiad and somewhat twisted. TMs projection 
is made up of two parts, the centro-cephalic 
which arises just cephalad of the caudal proc- 
ess on the lateral surface, and the centro-caudaJ 
which is somewhat larger and forms the mesial 
face of the central projection. These two proc- 
esses are fused along an oblique line visible in 
lateral and caudo-iatcraJ views only. On the 
lateral surface of the appendage a conspicuous 
knob bearing long setae arises at the base of 
the cephalic process. 

Male Paratype (Form II). Differs from the 
male holotype m the following respects: Height 
of carapace greater than uidth (1.50-1,31 cm.). 
Postorbital ridges termiimte cephalad in grYiflli 
acute tubercles. Branchiostegal spines moder- 
atdy str^g. Antennae reach anterior section of 
teJron. Chelae smaller with lehs well Hpfinwi 
tubercles, double row present on lateral iwargm 
of movable finger only. First pleopod termi- 
natiM in four distinct parts; none corneous nor 
as shaiply defined as in the first form 

^ Hooks on ischio* 

pomtes of third and fourth pereiopods much 
reduced. 

Female Allotype. Differs in the Mowing 
points from the first form male, holotype: 
Width of carapace slightly less than depth. 
Right Eubrostral ridge barely evident just 
caudad of base of acumen. Branchiostegal 
Dioderately strong. Lengths of abdomen 
and carapace subequal. Anterior section of 
telson with two spines in right posterolateral 
corner and none in the left (broken) . Epistome 
slightly broader and shorter than in male, 
^tennae reaching fifth abdominal segment. 

Chelae smaller and tubercle count differing 

only one row of tubercles on each oppio^ 
margm. 




Text-figure 1. 

Cambama blaudtiigii cuevachicae. new subspecies. Pubescence has been removed from all 
structures illustrated. Figures not otherwise indicated are of C. hlandtngit ctievachAcae. A« 
mesial view of first pleopod of (7. blandingii acutvs from Louisiana; B, mesial view of first 
pleopod of holo^e; Q right chela of holotype; lateral view of fijst pleopod of holotype; 
£» lateral view of first pleopod of C. bUmdtngu acutus from Louisiana; Fy mesial view of 
first pleopod of male, form II; annulus ventralis of allotype; H, antennal scale of male 
episiome of male parat 3 rpe; ischiopodites of third and fourth pereiopods of 
first form ii^e jparatype; K« lateral of carapace of holoty^; L» dm^sal view of carapace 
of holotype; Bf* lateral view of first pleopod of male, form 11. 
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Annulus ventralis subovate, elongate along 
transverse axis. Fossa projects beneath median 
dextral wall; sinus curvi]^ sinistrad slightly 
sinistrad of midventral line where it turns 
caudad to cut the caudal margin of the annulus. 
A shallow longitudinal furrow is present sink- 
trad of the midventral line across the face of 
the annulus. Sternum just cephalad of an- 
nulus bearing a low tubercle on either side of 
the midventral line. Sternum just caudad of 
annulus modified into a low flat semioval struc- 
ture. 

Meaevrements. Holotype: carapace, height 
1.71, width 1.80, length 3.79 cm.; areola, width 
,02, length 1.38 cm.; rostrum, width at base 
1.6^, length 1.89 cm.; aMomeu, length 3.6 cm.; 
right chela, length of inner margin of palm 
1.42, width of palm 1,14, length of outer margin 
of hand 4.23, length of movable finger 2.53 cm. 
Female Allotyjie: carapace, height 1.87, width 
1.85, length 3.83 cm.; areola, width .07, length 
1.36 cm.; rostrum, width at base .64, length 
.89 cm.; abdomen, length 3.72 cm.; right chela, 
length of inner margin of palm .92, width of palm 
1.00, length of outer margin of hand 2.86, length 
of movaole finger 1.85 cm. 

Type Locality. La Cueva Chica, a limestone 
cave, about one mile northeast of Pujal, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico. These specimens were 
collected above the first waterfall. ‘'Tumbled 
rocks alternated with shallow, narrow puddles. 
The going was difficult, but in the second puddle 
we forgot all about that, for Bishop spotted 
another crayfish. This time there was no es- 
cape, for the pool was scarcely a yard wide and 
twice as long. A couple of grabs and he had 
the creature. 


‘Tt was not blind. Lighter in color than the 
normal crayfish of the outside waters, it was 
fully eyed and of the common local species. 
That was a disappointment, but it went into 
the pickling jar anyway.”^ The temperature 
of the water was 80® F. 

The male holotype and female allotype and 
a second form male paratype are deposited in 
the United States National Museum. Of the 
paratypes, a male, form I, one male, form II, 
and a lernale are in my personal collection; one 
male, form I, seven males, form II, ten females, 
four immature males, and six immature females 
are in the Peabody Museum, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Relatioftships. Cambarm blandingii cueva^ 
chicae k most closely allied to C. blandingii 
acutus. Specimens collected one mile north of 
Villa Juarez, Tamaulipas, Mexico, seem to be 
somewhat intermediate between these two, par- 
ticularly in respect to the width of the areola. 

Remarks. I have been unable to discover 
any peculiarities in this race that seem to be 
associated with cave life. Bridges has pointed 
out that these specimens were of lighter color 
than the “normal crayfish of the outside water.'" 
I have seen only preserved specimens so I can- 
not attest this owervafion. 

On the hairy parts of the ventral surface of 
these crayfish were found numerous ostracods, 
Entocythere cambaria Marshall, and many 
branchiobdellid worms, Cambarincola macro- 
donta Ellis.^ 


^Bull.N. Y Zool Soc 43 (3)* «4~8.5 Ma>-June. 1940. 
» Dr. Clarence R, Goodnight kindly Identiued this hran- 
chiobdeUid for me. 
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A New Corydoras from Brazil. 


F, 11. LaMontk 

American M nnvum of Natural Htaiory. 


Through the courtesy of the New York Aquari- 
um, we have secured three living specimens 
(approximately 15 mm .-18 mm. standard length), 
and seven preserved specimens (13 mm.-l9 mm. 
standard), of a Brazilian Corydoras apparently 
hitherto undescribed. 

These fishes formed part of a collection brought 
to New York by Mr. Auguste Rabaut. and col- 
lected by him toward the end of December, 1940, 
in a tributary of the Amazon. The collector 
never heard a name given the stream, but he 
reached it after seven days by river Iwat west 
from Manaos, and four more days’ journey north 
toward the Colom}>ian border. The country 
was flooded swamp, with heavy vegetation. Mr. 
Rabaut reports that the water was extremely 
acid. 

The specimens appear to represent two color 
patterns of the same species, the change in 
pattern probably occurring with growth. Each 
pattern, in certain lights, shows traces of the 
other. Of the three living fishes, the two larger 
are the “striped pattern of the preserved speci- 
mens, six are the “half and half*^ pattern, and 
the 19 mm. sj)ecimen is striped. 

Corydoras rabautU new species. 

Description of Type. Number 15G44, American 
Museum of Natural History, collected Decem- 
l)er, 1940, in a trilmtary of the Amazon River, 
by A, Rabaut. 

Differences in lx)dy proportions of the 19 mm. 
striped specimen are noted in parentheses. 

Length to base of caudal, 15 mm. A rather 
chunky fish, with a short, rounded snout; the 
bony mterorbital contained twice in the snout. 
There is no black hastate spot at the base of 
caudal, and the width of the naked area on the 
breast between the (*oracoids is equal to the 
diameter of the eye. The suborbital does not 
cover the entire cheek. The coracoids do not 
completely surround the pectoral bases on the 
surface of the body. The dorsal does not reach 
the adipose when laid back. The depth of the 
suborbital is equal to the diameter of the eye; 
the dorsal spine equal to the length of the snout. 
The flesh of the abdomen is smooth, without 
platelets. 


Snout, 2.1 in the head, its profile convex, 
sloping gently; interorbital, 2 (1.8); eye, 3.1. 
Body depth in standard length, 3 (2.7); width, 
3 4 (3.1); head, 2.7 (3); snout to origin of dorsal, 
1 .8 (2) . Depth of caudal peduncle in body depth, 
1 .4. Lateral scutes spinous, J 8-20/17-20 (20/21). 
Lateral line j lores are visible on the first two or 
three scutes only. The abdomen is not granular 
and tliere are no platelets. 

Fontanel elongate, oval, reaching two-thirds 
the way to the anterior margin of eye and, pos- 
teriorly, to the supra-occipital process. Occipital 
process very narrowly triang^ar, not reaching 
azygous prcdorsal scute. Rictal barbels just 
reaching the gill-opening. 

Dorsal 1, 8; the spine 1.8 (1.5) in the head. 
The fin is rounded, the first few rays longer than 
the spine. Distance of the dorsal fin from the 
adipose, 1.3 in the dorsal base. Anal I, 6, reach- 
ing past origin of caudal. Pectoral passing origin 
of ventrals to alx>ut midway in their length; 
ventrals barely reaching anal. Caudal widely 
forked, tip of lower lobe slightly rounded. 

Color in Life. Head region to short distance 
in front of dorsal, pinkish-orange. A dull, dark 
blue streak along anterior margin of eye socket, 
a short, very narrowly triangular metallic blue 
streak along posterior margin of pre-opercle. All 
fins except caudal, which is hyaline, are liglit 
orange, the dorsals and ventrals darkest. An 
ink-blue area, very slightly lighter ventrally, 
occupies the jiosterior two-thirds of the body, 
extending, with a concave anterior marginal 
outline, from in front of the dorsal origin to 
in front of the ventrals, entirely around the 
body, and back to the caudal base. On the caudal 
peduncle, the dark blue area becomes a short, 
thin line, marked by two square patches of 
metallic light blue. The eye is blue. In pre- 
servative, the lighter fins are hyaline; the dorsal 
and ventrals brown; the pinkish-orange l>ody 
areas are faintly pink, buff or dirty light brown 
according to the original intensity of color; the 
lighter blue areas disappear as do the metallic 
patches; the ink-blue areas are darker and more 
dense. 

In the 19 mm. striped pattern fish (A. M. N. H. 
Niunber 16645), the ink-blue area is confined 
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chiefly to a band, curdng upward from the upper 
half of the caudal peduncle, following the midune 
of the body, but above it, and rising to a short 
distance in front of the dorsal origin. There are 
traces of bluish below this stripe on the entire 
posterior half of the body. The rest of the body 
is pinkish-orange, darkest on the head. The 
metallic light blue patches are as in the other 
fish. There is a trace of bluish on the middle 
rays of the caudal, not extending to the margin. 


In preservative, the body of this flsh is creamy, 
slightly darker on the head, and the ink-blue 
areas are darker than in life. 

The species is very near eguea (Steindachner, 
1877, Sits. K. Akad. Wien^ volume 74, Abt. 1, 
p. 140. fig.), from which it differs in: a wider 
mterorbital; a wider naked area on breast; a 
narrower suborbital which does not cover the 
entire cheek; a larger eye; longer barbels, and an 
apparently different color pattern. 
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Notes on Plumage Changes in the Bald Eagle. 


Lee S. Crandall 

Curator of Birds ^ New York Zoological Park, 
(Plates I~IV). 


In August of 1930 a young Southern Bald 
Eagle {Ualissetm leiuvcephalus le^icoccphalm 
(Linnaeus)), just out of tlic nest and barely able 
to fly, was captured on Little St. Simon's Island, 
Georgia, by Philip Berolzheimer, of New York. 
In December of the same year, the young liird 
was brought north by Albert C. Benninger, of 
Brooklyn. It was kept in Forest Park, Queens, 
New York City, until June, 1931, when it was 
lent to the Girl Scout camp at Iona Island, Rock- 
land County, New York. On Septeml)er 2, 1931, 
the bird was presented to the New York 2k)o- 
logical Park and became the subject of the fol- 
lowing notes. 

In past years, we liad made several attempts 
to check the progressive plumages of young 
Bald Eagles but always t^ine catastrophe over- 
took the bird before the investigation had gone 
very far. (/onsequently, on the arrival of this 
specimen, no notf»8 were made. However, in the 
autumn of 1933, we were able to plan indoor 
winter accommodation for the Bald Eagles and 
were so confident that greater longevity could lx* 
obtained that notes on our young individual 
were made. On October 10, 1933, the bird being 
three years old and in its fourth year, the body 
plumage was blackish-brown in general, the 
breast and lower parts much mixed with white. 
Forehead and throat were streaked with white, 
and the tail (Fig. 1) was heavily blotched with 
gray but with no pure white. The iris was dark 
brown and the beak greenish-black. 

On January 29, 1934, it was noted that the 
white streaks on the forehead had spread over 
the entire crown. The throat had become nearly 
clear white and a band of white extended to the 
nape. Between this band and the mottled area 
of tlie crown, was a parallel dark band, extending 
from the lores to the nape and passing through 
the eyes. During the following summer, this 
pattern was entirely lost. On Septeml>er 2, 1934, 
the head, neck and throat were grayish-white, 
clearest on the throat but elsewhere blotched 
with blackish-brown, more heavily on the hind 
neck. The tail (Fig. 2) was extensively blotched 
with gray but still without clear white. The iris 
was light brown and the beak had become light 


olive, with a hint of yellow. The voice, too, was 
changing, for while the bird still began his call 
with the harsh notes of immaturity, he ended 
with the clear challenge of the adult. 

It was during the autumn of 1935, when the 
bird was five years old and in its sixth year, that 
it assumed what might be considered its first 
adult plumage. On Novem}:)er 1 of that year, 
the bead and neck were recorded as pure white. 
The tail (Fig. 3), also, was now predominately 
white, although still heavily blotched witn 
blackish-brown. The iris liad acquired the pale 
ellowish-white of the adult and the bill, too, 
ad become clear, pale yellow. The harsh notes 
liad disappeared from the voice, which was now 
entirely clear. 

The tail grown during the summer of 1936 
(Fig. 4) was more clearly white but still showed 
a considerable flecking of blackish-brown, par- 
ticularly on the shafts. On Novemlxjr 1, 1936, 
it was noted that while upper and lower tail 
coverts vrere mainly white, both were heavily 
.stippled with brown. 

In November of 1937, the upper and lower 
tail coverts were recorded as entirely white. The 
tail of this year (Fig 5) showed a considerable 
reduction in the extent of dark stippling, though 
this was still present. 

In 1938 (Fig. 6), 1939 (Fig. 7) and 1940 
(Fig. 8), the markings on the rectrices became 
progressively reduced. But it was not until 1940, 
when the bird as ten years old and in its 
eleventh year, that all stipjmng disappeared from 
the vanes. Even then, as may be seen in the 
photograph of the tail ih situ (Fig. 8), faint dark 
markings were still present on the shafts of some 
feathers. 

It seems probable that there ma}^ I >6 a ^'on- 
siderable individual variation in the extent of 
dark markings on the shafts of the rectrices. 
A Bald Eagle received at the Zoological Park on 
March 1, 1927, had the head and tail "white." 
li^xamination of this bird's tail, after i^s death on 
June 17, 1940, when it must nave been at least 
eighteen years old, showed heavy streaking of 
the shafts. 
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Exaniinatiou of the dates on wliich feathers 
were cast seems to indicate no definite procedure, 
except that in the last four years the outer pair 
dropped first and simultaneously or almost so. 
The earliest date for the casting of the first 
rectrice was April 19 (1934); the latest, June 21 
(1934 and 1936). The earliest date for the 
casting of the last rectrice was July 30 (1934); 
the latest, September 26 (1938). Dates assign^ 
to the mounted feathers indicate the time at 
which they were cast; in each case, they were 
grown in the previous year. 8 shows the 
tail of the living bird on December 12, 1940. 
The tail was grown in 1940. 

Summary. 

A Southern Bald ICagle {Ualiyeeiua leuco- 
ccphfilwt leucocvphalm (Luinaeus)), hatched in 


1930, was kept in the New York Zoological Park. 
In the autumn of 1935, when the biro was five 
years old and in its sixth year, the head and neck 
l}ecame pure white and the tail nearly so. It 
was not until 1940, when the bird was ten years 
old and in its eleventh year, that blackish 
stippling disappeared from the vanes of the 
rectrices. 

Aoknowledgkmbnt. 

The dating and mounting of the feathers shown 
in the accompanying photographs were done by 
Herbert D. Atkin, who was a Keeper in the 
Department of Birds of the New York Zoolodcal 
l^ark from 1905 to 1940, when he retired on 
pension. His painstaking cooperation made 
j)ossible their presentation here. 


EXPLANATION 

Platk I. 

Fig. 1. Hdiceetwi L leorocephalm. 1933 tail feathers 
(bird 3 years old; in 4th year) molted in 1934. 
Fig, 2. 1934 tail feathers (bird 4 years old; in 5th 
year) molted in 1935. 


Pl^TE U. 

Fig. 3. 1935 tail feathers (bird 5 years old; in (ith 
year) molted in 1936. 

Fig. 4. 1936 tail feathers (bird 6 years old; in 7th 
year) molted in 1937. 


OF THE PLATES. 

Plate III. 

Fig, 5. 1937 tail feathers (bird 7 years old; in 8th 
year) molted in 1938. 

Fig. 6. 1938 tail feathers (bird 8 years old; in Otli 
year) molted in 1939. 


Plate IV. 

Fig. 7. 1939 tail feathers (bird 9 years old; in 10th 
year) molted in 1940. 

Fig. 8. Tail feathers of the living bird (10 years ( Jd; 
in nth year) photographed in fritu on 
Deceml>er 12, BHO. 
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External Characters of Six Embryo Nurse Sharks, 
Ginglymostoma cirratum (Gmelin).‘ 


William Beebe 


(Platob I & II; Toxt-fi^ures 1-4). 


Six embryo nurse sharks, Ginglymostoma 
cirratum ((iraelin), taken from a single female, 
have been kindly loaned to me for the study of 
external characters, by Commodore William K. 
Vanderbilt. They are borrowed from his marine 
museum at Huntington, Long Island, and were 
obtained from Mr. Louis L. Mowbray. The 
parent was said to l)e about five feet in len^h, 
and was caught in Bermuda. It was not possible 
to stain or section the specimens, as I a^eed to 
return the embryos in their present condition. 

The material consists of six embryos which I 
have designated as A to ¥. They are nicely 
graduated ah to size and degree of development, 
and in total length measure from 73 to 152 mm. 
They are free, in the sense of being without shells 
or egg-cases, but each is attached by a short, 
twisted, umbilical-like extent of tissue witli a 
large, rounded or oval mass of yolk. 

In his recent monograph on Chlamydosclachus 
(Bashford Dean Memorial Volume Archaic* 
Fishes, Article VII, American Museum, N, Y.), 
Dr. E. W. Cfudger write^ '*The tropical, shallow- 
water nurse shark, Ginglymostoma cirratum 
c.arries in each greatly dila^ uterus as many as 
21 huge, thick-shelled eggs.” As regards the 
hul>sequent history of these uterine eggs, Gudgeu* 
on strong circumstantial evidence believes that 
this shark is ovoviviparous, and that when the 
young are pretty well developed, they break out 
of their shells, and these latter are cast out while 
the embryos are retained in the uteri during 
further development. A photograph of one of 
the unbroken egg-cases, 140 mm. long, is sliown 
on page 560 of the Memorial Volume. 

The total lengths of the six embryos under 
consideration are as follows; Embryo A, 73 mm.; 
B, 104: C, 107; D, 125; E, 138, and F, 152 mm. 
The relationship by weight of embryo to yolk is 
from 5.7% to 33%. 

In embryo A tl^ fin-folds are still sufficiently 
in evidence to confuse any fin base measure- 
ments. The first dorsal is joined to the second 


> Contiibiitioii No. 012, Department of Tropif»4 Re- 
searob. New York Zoological Society. 

Oontribation from Bermuda Biologicai Statl<m for Re- 
aeaix^, Ino. 


dorsal, and this to the caudal, by the continuation 
of the fin in a groove beneath the surface profile 
of the body. The same is true of the anal which 
extends forward in a subdennal groove to the 
vertical of the peJvics. Tlie translucent dor^l 
fins in this smdlest embr >"0 show thirteen in- 
cipient rays in the first, and ten in the second. 

External gills are present in all but embiyo F, 
the largest. There is a ^dual absorption in 
length of these filaments in the first five speci- 




Text-figure 1. 

Embryo A, length 73 mm. 8ide view with yolk 
sac (X5%). Dorsal view of head showing external 
gill laments from spiracle and gifi-sliis. TxO). 
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Embryo D, length 125 mm. Side view with yolk bar. Dorsal and ventral views of head. 


mens. Tliis is evident in the relationship per- 
centage between gill filaments and total len^hs, 
20%, 9.6%, 8%, 4.5%, and 3%. The smallest 
embryo shows the interesting condition of four 
external gill filaments projecting from the right 
spiracle, the longest of which meabures 1.7 mm. 
in length. None are visible in the left spiracle. 

In the same smallest nurse shark embryo the 
anterior or first pll-slit shows twenty-six long 
filaments and a cluster of short ones at the top 
of the slit. A progressively larger number spring 
from the next three slits, while the fifth, which is 
directly below the fourth, has only four filaments, 
these, however, being of greater length than any 
of the rest. This general relationship holds good 
for the larger embryos. 

The climax of numerical development of ex- 
ternal gill filaments occurs in D, the 125 mm. 
individual. The next larger, with a total length 
of 138 mm., has lost all the filaments from the 
left first and second slits, although they am 
present on the right side. In E, of 138 mm., this 
asymmetry is reversed, the right anterior slits 
being free. The filaments are absorbed from be- 
low upward, the last to disappear being close to 
the dorsal ends of the slits. Those from the 
fourth and fifth slits are the final ones to vanish. 


F, ol 152 mm. length, shows no external evi- 
dences of filaments. In the two youngest em- 
bryos the fifth slit is directly beneath the fourth, 
but from here on to the adult shark, it is slightly 
behind the fourth. 

As to color and pattern, the 73 mm. embryo is 
unspotted, as are full-grown sharks. Spots first 
appear, although weak and sparse, in the 104 mm. 
individual, and increase in stren^ and number 
up at least to embryos of 152 mm. len^h. In 
300 mm., free-swimming nurse sharks the spots 
are small or obscured by the general dark pigmen- 
tation. A 385 mm. specimen taken on the Zaca 
expedition, is immaculate. 

Detailed examination shows that the pattern 
of spots can be quite as 3 rmmetrical (specimen C, 
with seven spots on the right side of the body, 
and fifteen on the left side); or synmietrical 
(specimens C, E and F, with numerous transverse 
bands on the head and body), or somewhat 
irregular (specimen G). Coppery color is ap- 
parent in the irides of the 152 mm. individual. 

The smallest and largest of seven specimens 
(including the six embryos, and a 386 mm, free- 
swimming young shark), are females. Claspers 
are evident in all the rest. In the 104 imn. 
embryo they are 4.5 mm. long, wholly attached 
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to the inner edge of the pelvic fins, and extending 
to witliin 1 mm. of the posterior rim of these fins. 
There is a gradual increase in size until in the 
385 mm. shark the clasjpers are 13 mm. long, 
9 mm. below the postenor fin border, and free 
for 6 mm, of their length. 

As the cirri or tentacles develop, their tips 
curve around and down, into the comers of the 
mouth, inside the lateral flap. This condition 
also holds in the young, free-swimming sharks, 
the tentacles being thus partly hidden and pro- 
tected when not in use. 

In the course of embryonic development of 
Gitiglymostoma from an embryo of 73 mm. to a 
full-grown shark of 2,090 mm. total length, we 
find there are six characters showing a percentage 
of increase relative to the total length, and seven- 
teen which are on the minus side. The body 
depth is somewhat greater in the adult, the 


general flattening being especially noticeable in 
unborn individuals. The head, both in len^h 
and width, snout, prcoral, interorbital and in- 
temarial, all show relative reduction in the adult, 
as much as 3.7% in head length, and 4.4% in the 
snout. The mouth width, on the contrary, is 
slightly greater. 

The eye, length of tentacle and of spiracle are 
markedly less in the full grown shark. The 
heights of the three median fins, first and second 
dorsals and anal enlarge steadily from early em- 
bryo onwards, even reaching a 4.6% increase. 
The pectorals exceed these, registering width and 
length increases of 5.7% and 7.6%. 

There is considerable reduction in antero- 
posterior measurements from snout to first and 
second dorsals, as well as to pectorals, pelvics 
and anal fins. The bases of all the median fins 
are relatively less in the adult, partly because of 
the slow disappearance of the nn-fold. 
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Text-figure 4. 

Kmbryo F, length 152 mm. Right and left side views with yolk sac. 


We may safely deduce that throughout the 
life of this shark there is an increasing need for 
lar^ pectorals and a general flattening of the 
body in relation to the bottom-living habits, 
while correlated with tliis is a reduction of the 
head, with its tentacles, eyes and spiracles, and 
a relative shortening of the whole body. In fact, 
Ginglymoatoma tend& in development rather to- 
ward a bottom-living, ray-like type, than to a 
mid-water, shark-like organism. 

Developmental characters showing a plus per- 
centage in relation to total length are these : depth 


EXPLANATION 


2%, pectoral length 7.0%, pectoral width 5.7%;, 
first dorsal height 4.6%, second dorsal height 
2.3%, anal height 1.3% and mouth width 1%. 
Characters showing minus percentage in develop- 
ment are head 3.7%, heail width 1.7%, snout 
4.4%, interorbital 4.6%, eye 2%, snout to first 
dors^ 4.0%, snout to second dorsal 3%, snout to 
pectoral 4.6%, snout to pelvics 6.2%, snout to 
anal 3.6%, first dorsal base 2.1%, second dorsal 
base 2.3%, anal base 3.1%, snout to mouth 2.6%, 
tentacle length 2.6%, inteniarial 1.3% and 
spiracle length .6%, 


THE PLATES. 


Platb I. Plate H. 

Fig. 1. Embryo B, length 104 mm. Shark, showing Fig. 3. Embryo F, length 162 mm. Dorsal and 

external gill filaments and yolk sac. right side views and yolk sac. 

Fig. 2. Embryo D, length 126 mm. Shark, showing Fig. 4. Embryo F, length 152 mm. Ventral view 
right side and yolk sac. and yolk sac. 
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EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF SIX EMBRYO NURSE SHARKS 
GINGLYMOSTOMA CIRRATUM GMEIIN) 
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FIG. 4 

EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF SIX EMBRYO NURSE SHARKS 
CINGLYMOSTOMA CIRRATUM iGMELINi 
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A Papillomatous Disease of the Gallbladder Associated with 
Infection by Flukes, Occurring in the Marine Turtle, 
Chelonia mydas (Linnaeus).' 


(J. M. Smith 

Department of Anatomy, Yale School of Medicine, 
and the New York Aquarium 

& 

C. W. Coates & R. F. Nio.kklli 
N(W York Aquanvm 


(Plates 1 IV; Text-figure 1). 


In two earlier publications attention was called 
to certain cutaneous tumors occurring in the 
turtle Chelonia mydofi (Linnaeus) (Smith & 
CoateSj 1938, 1939). These growths, fibro- 
epithelial in character, are found distributed on 
the neck and in the axillary, inguinal, eyelid, 
conjunctival and corneal regions. As a rule the 
tumors have the morphological characteristics of 
benign growths; rarely does the structure suggest 
a malignant change. In the majority of such 
tumors ova of a blood fluke can lie demonstrated 
on microscopical study, giving rise to the hy- 
pothesis that blood flukes or ova may act as 
causative factors in the production of these 
lesions. In earlier studies ova occurring in cu- 
taneous tumors were identified as those coming 
from Hapaloirerna eonstnctum (Ixarcd). Recent 
studies of a numlier of these worms (Nigrelli, 
1940), however, indicate that this bloo<l fluke 
is the same as Didomuvi condrictum of Learetl 
(1862) and the form des<*rib(»d by Price (1934) as 
Learedius karedius. The form described as //«- 
pcUotrema conUrictim (beared) Ix) 08 s, 1899 (-^'^ 
Mesogonimue con strict uni Monticelli, 1896) is now 
designated as Hapalotrema mistnrides (Monticelli). 
This form is also a blood fluke but found in an- 
other species of marine turtle Caretta caretta (Lin- 
naeus) Thalnssochelys caretta (Linnaeus)). It 
must be pointed out here, howev'^er, that the 
original identification was tentative and based on 
the shape and size of the eggs, which are strikingly 
similar. Relationships and identifications of 
worms have been bas^ on egg characteristics by 
various taxonomists. 

Further studies of lesions in turtles as a result 
of fluke infections, carried on during the past 
year, have revealed a new form of papillomatous 
disease of the gallbladder of Chelonia mydas 

> Aided by a inaiit from the Marine Cancer Fund of 
Yale Onlverfdty School of Medidne. 


wliich may be the result of a fluke infection of 
this organ. 

A brief description of the gallbladder lesions 
and of the fluke itself follows. 

Infected gallbladders show a wide range of 
lesions, depending doubtless upon the intensity 
and duration of the infection and the suscepti- 
bility of the tissues of the host. Any part of the 
fundus of the gallbladder may show thickened 
papillomatous change in solitary patches (Plate I, 
hlg. 1 ; Plate II, Fig. 4) or in confluent irregular 
masses (Plate I, Fig. 2). A papillomatous h>T3er- 
plaaia of the mucous membrane near the cystic 
liucPs entrance into the gallbladder may l)e the 
most conspicuous lesion, the result of infection by 
trematodes (Plate II, Figs. 4, 5, 6). In consequence, 
the cystic end of the gallbladder inav appear 
greatly thickened and encroadiing on tiie lumen 
of the gallbladder (Plate IV, Fig. 12) almost to the 
pK)int of producing a stenosis or obstruction. At 
times the entire wall of the gallbladder partici- 
pates in the lesion. In these circumstances tlic 
epithelium is thrown up into papillomatous folds 
(Plate III, Pigs. 7. 8), the muscularis show^s in- 
creased amounts oi connective tissue and lymph- 
oid cell infiltration and the subserosa may be 
oederaatous, thickened, and contain a large 
number of dilated capillaries l)oth vascular and 
lymphatic. All sorts of irregularly dilated glands 
are formed in the hyperplastic epithelium. Often 
glands penetrate down into the submucosa. 
However, malignant invasive changes have not 
Ijeen not^ to date in approximately one hundred 
gallbladders examined which have shown the 
effects of fluke infection. Malignant change 
might readily be expected as a result of these 
chionic hyperplastic changes. In order to de- 
termine whether or not the papillomatous lesions 
do become malignant it will be necessary to have 
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access to more extensive material than is avail- 
able at the present time. 

The majority of the flukes lie free in the dark 
green, thickened, often inspissated bile of the 
infected gallbladder. Flukes often are attached 
to the papillomatous parts of the mucous mem- 
brane (Plate IV, Fig. 11). The parasites may lie 
partly buried in the mucosa (Plate I, Figs. 1, 2). 
There can be little doubt that the presence of 
flukes at the site of characteristic lesions of the 
mucous membrane indicates that the underlying 
cause of the disease arises in mechanical or 
chemical factors related to the activities of the 
infecting flukes. Ova surrounded by epithelioid 
or even giant cells may be found in the mucous 
membrane or other parts of the walls of the gall- 
bladder (Plate III, Fig. 9). Mucous production 
is abundant (Plate III, Fig. 10). 

The parasites from the gallbladder of Chelonia 
tnydas have been identified as RhytidodoidcR 
similis Price, 1939. A related species R. intestt- 
nalis was described in the same paper. According 
to Price, the identifications of ^^Both R. intesti- 
nalia and R. similis are in each case based on only 
two specimens; consequently it is not possible to 
determine the amount of variation within the 
species.’’ A collection of large numbers of the 
gallbladder form has afforded an opportunity to 
make just such a study for this species, at least 
(Text-figure 1). 

The worms are lanceolate in shape, tapering at 
both ends of the body and broadening consider- 
ably in the middle region. The posterior tip of 
the body can be extended into a minute ^‘tail- 
like” ^pendage. When the flukes are examined 
in profile there is a characteristic hump on the 
dorsal side. In contracted specimens, the hump 
is more pronounced than in the extended forms. 
On the ventral surface, the acetabulum is promi- 
nent and immediately anterior to this sucker may 
be seen the genital ridge and pore. 

The flukes are transparent and stained with 
bile. They measure 1,2 x .42-4.4 x 1.8 mm., 
with an average size of 2.2 X .97 mm. for fifty 
specimens. Cuticula without spines, smooth in 
expanded worms, with minute folds in contracted 
si>ecimens. Oral sucker subterminal, measuring 
140.2-342 microns in diameter (average, 293.4 
microns), with lateral projections. The projec- 
tions are prominent in the smaller individuals, 
less so in larger forms but are nevertheless a 
constant feature. Acetabulum, 170.3-385.6 
microns (average, 300.7 microns), pre-equatorial. 
Pre-phar^x laclang; pha^nx 80-179 X 50-170 
microns; esophagus of variable length, depending 
entirely on tne state of contraction and expansion 
of the worms. Intestinal oeca simple, extending 
to the posterior extremity of the body. Excretory 
pore subterminal, dorsal; excretory vesicle Y- 
shaped, branching immediately behind the pos- 
terior testis, with the arms extending as far 
anterior as the pharynx. Genital aperture 
median, anterior to the ventral sucker ana in the 
region of the cecal bifurcation. Cirrus pouch 
elongate piriform, muscular, situated over or 


slightly in front of the acetabulum, measuring 
150-700 microns X 150-456 microns (average 
measurement 152 x 478.8 microns). Seminal 
vesicle and pars prostatica present. Testes in 
posterior third of the body, placed one behind the 
other or slightly oblique to the axis of the body, 
sometimes globular, sometimes sub-globular or 
ovoid ill shape. Anterior testis usually smaller, 
measuring 102-420 microns X 250-456 microns; 
posterior testis 152-532 microns in diameter. In 
very small forms testes and vitellaria are poorly 
developed. Ovary globular, 91-280 microns in 
diameter (average, 250 microns), sub-median and 
pre-testicular in position. Ovarian complex, in- 
sisting of Mehlife’ gland, seminal receptacle, vital- 
line reservoir, and Laurer’s canal. Vitellaria 
consist of four groups of more or less elongated 
follicles; two small groups of follicles are in the 
anterior region of the body and present as two 
distinct masses, one on each side of the esophagus 
between the acetabulum and phajynx; the two 
larger groups extend from the acetabulum to the 
posterior extremity of the body. Main vitelline 
ducts pass medially into the ovarian complex at 
about the level of the posterior border of the 
ovary. Uterus fills the entire intercecal space 
between the ovary and acetabulum; metraterm 
present. Eggs yellowish, thick-shelle<l, embryo- 
nated, measuring on the average 36 X 72 microns. 

COMXIKNT. 

The histo-pathology of trematodo infections 
among lower vertebrates is not well known. The 
condition reported above is in many respects not 
unlike liver fluke infections in mammals (see 
Craig & Faust, 1940). 

In sheep liver fluke, Fasciola hepatica Linnaeus, 
larvae are ingested with contaminated vegeta- 
tion. Exeystmont takes place in the duodenum 
where the parasites penetrate the wall and pass 
into the body cavity, lliey continue tneir 
migration, passing through the liver capsule 
directly into the liver substance. The mechanical 
irritation produced, in the case of heavier infec- 
tions, results in necrosis and fibrosis of the liver. 
Such an infection in man may cause cystic en- 
largement of the ducts, adenomata of the biliary 
epithelium, leucoc 3 dic and eosinophilic infiltra- 
tion, and eventually the development of scar 
tissue. Often, in their wanderings through the 
liver substance, the worms produce abscesses, 
and the mechanical damage causes atrophy of the 
liver and the portal vessels. 

Local lesions of this kind may be produced by 
other liver flukes such as the lancet fluke, 
Dicrocoelium deniriticum (Rudolphi), the cat 
liver fluke, Opisihorchis felineua (Rivolta), and 
the Chinese liver fluke, Clonorchis sinensis 
(Cobbold). 

In dicrocoeliiasis, sheep and other herbiverous 
mammals become infected by eating ^ass and 
other vegetation containing encysted larvae. 
When eaten, such larval forms excyst in the 
duodenum and find their way to the biliary 
passages, often producing hypertrophy of the 
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Text-figure 1. 

Rhytidodoides sitniUs Price. X 54. 


epithelium. Both opisthorchiasis and clonor- 
chiasis infections ai*e brought about by eating 
fiah poorly cooked, improperly cured, or raw, 
harboring the encysted stage. 

In clonorchiasis, the larvae, following excyst- 
ment, make their way up the common bile duct 
and migrate to the distal bile capillaiies. Lesions 

E roduoed by such infections have been described 
y Faust & Khaw (1927), Hoeppli (1933) and 


others. These include the proliferation of bili- 
ary epitlielium, crypt formation in the bile duct, 
eriepithelial fibrosis, periportal connective tissue 
yperplasia and fibrous development around 
masses of eggs infiltrated in the liver substance. 

Although the papillomatous disease of the 
gallbladder of CheUmia mydaa is stressed in the 
present contribution, there we also definite re- 
sponses in the liver and biliary ducts of these 
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aniiwals whicli will l)e discusHetl in a Hubsequent 
report. 

SUMMAKY. 

1. (lallbiadders of the marine turtle Cheloma 
mydas (Linnaeus) were found heavily infected 
with a fluke referred to as RhytUlodoides similia 
Price, 1939. 

2. Tliese flukes produce certain pathological 
clianges in the tissues of the gallbladder. The 
outstanding feature of these lesions is a papilio- 
xnatous hyi^erplasia of the mucous membrane. 

3. The parasites inducing these lesions are 
redcscribed. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Snip of gallbladder mueous niembranc' 
showing to the right a small papilloma with 
several flukes attached to or partly buried 
111 the mass. 

Fig. 2. Photograph of nibide of gallbladder attached 
to the liver. Note confluent masses of 
papillomatous tissue; flukes lie attached or 
partly buned in the growth. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 3. Section ot normal gallbladder containing 
bile. 

Fig. 4. Thickened, siirunkeu, infected gallbladder 
with several small papillomata near the 
entrance of the eystic duet 

Figs.^5-6. Small contracted gallbladders infected by 
fluke, RhyUdodonifs simtlis. The great 
thickening of the mucosa and submucosa 
has occurred near the cystic duct. 

Plate 111 

Figs. 7-8. Irregular hyperplasia of papillomatous 
regions of infected gallbladders. X 35. 


Fig. 9. Photo-micrograph of papillomatous region 
of gallbladder showing fragments of ova at 
fxiints a and b. Epithelioid cells surround 
the small fragment at b X 120 
Fig. 10. Masses of mucous formed at the surface of 
papilloma. X 100. 


Plate IV. 

Fig. 11. Microscopic section ol trematode Rhyhdo- 
doides attached to the hyperplastic epi- 
thelium of the gallbladder. Section of tne 
parasite is at the level of the ventral sucker 
and the cirrus sac. X 40. 

l‘'ig. 12. Photo-micrograph of the cystic end of 
infected gauDl^der. The hyperplastic 
mucous membrane is thrown into countless 
folds which encroach upon the lumen of the 
gallblc^der. Submucosa and muscularis 
are thickened. The subserosa seen in the 
upper part of the photograph is oedema- 
tous and contains numerous blood and 
lymphatic vessels. X 25. 
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[This is the twenty-third of a series ol papers 
dealing with the collections of the Eastern Pacific 
Expeditions of the New York Zoolojdcal Society 
made under the direction of Dr. William Beebe. 
The present paper is concerned with specimens 
taken on the Eastern Pacific Zaca (1937-1938) 
Expedition, which was made possible through 
the generosity of Mr. Templeton Crocker. For 
data on localities, dates, dredges, etc., refer to 
Zoologica, Vol. XXIII, No. 14, pp. 287-298.] 

Introduction. 

The following is a taxonomic account of 30 
spiles of polychaetous annelids collected by Dr. 
William BN^be on the Eastern Pacific Zaca Ex- 
pedition in 1937-1938. Five new species are 

1 donuibutiozi No. 618, l>en»rtme3it of Tropleal He- 
March, Nefw York SxMUogml H^ety. 


included in the collection. They were collecttHl 
from off Cedros Island, Lower California, on the 
north to Panama Bay on the south. 

The catalogue numbers all refer to specimens in 
the collections of the Department of Tropical 
Research of the New York Zoological Society 


Systematic Account. 

Family Amphinomidae. 

Hermodice Kinberg. 

Hermodice caruncutata Kinberg. 
Hemiodtce caruncutata Kinberg, 1857, p 13. 

Collected at Arriba Isthmus, Port Parker, 
Costa Rica, January 17, 1938, Cat. No. 3,882A. 
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Notopygos Grube, 

Sotopygos ornata Grul>e. 

Notopygos orruita Grube, 185G, p. 55. 

Collected at Station 203: D-9 (Port Parker, 
Costa Rica, January 22, 1938, 2 fathoms). Cat. 
No. 381,093. 

Chloeia Savij3;ny. 

Chloeia euglochis Ehlers. 

Chloeia eughchk Ehlers, 1887, pp. 18-24; pi. 1, 
figs. 1, 2; pL 2, figs. 1-8; pi. 3, figs 1-4. 

Collected at Station 195: D-9 (Port Guatulco, 
Mexico, December 5, 1937, in 7 fathoms), Cat. 
No. 37,477. Collected at Port Guatulco, Mexico, 
December 5, 1937, in fisli trap at 7 fathoms. 
Cooler plate Z-118, Cat. No. 37,429. Station 221 : 
D-1 (Gulf of Chiriqui, Panama, March 13, 1938, 
35 fathoms), Cat. No. 38,659. 

Specimen 37,477. Dorsal surface iridescent 
purplish-gray with a wide blackish band down 
the middle of each side within which are numer- 
ous oblique yellow streaks. On the mid-dorsal 
line of each segment are a pair of longitudinal, 
slightly oblique yellow lines. Tentacles and dor- 
sal cirri greenish-black; setae bright orange. 
Gills greenish-brown, with a central yellow band 
on each stem. 

Eurythoe Kinberg. 

Eurythoe complanata Palias. 

Eurythoe complanata Pallas, Teste McIntosh. 
McIntosh, 1885 (as E. pacifica Kinberg), pp. 27, 
28; pi. 2, figs. 3, 4; pi. 3, fig. 3; pi. 2A, fig. 13; 
1)1. 3A, figs 5-9. 

Collected at Station 195: D-15 and D-16 
(Port Guatulco, Mexico, December 6, 1937, in 
1)4 fathoms). Cat, No. 37,520. Sihuatanejo, 
Mexico, November 24, 1937, in coral, Cat. No. 
37,206. Station 190; D-18 (Tangola-Tangola 
Bay, Mexico, December 13, 1937, 30 fathoms). 
Cat. No. 37,743. Abajo Rocks, Port Parker, 
Costa Rica, January 22, 193S, tide-pool, Cat. 
No. 381,094. 

Eurythoe oculata .sp. nov. 

(Text-figures 1-3). 

A single specimen. The body is broken and 
more or less macerated near its middle so that 
accurate measurements are impossible but it is 
approximately 180 mm. long. The greatest 
width, 10 mm., is at about the end of the anterior 
third of the body length. The prostomial width 
is I mm. 

The prostomium (Text-fig. 1), is ovate with its 
broader end anterior, and has two pairs of promi- 
nent eyes. The anterior tentacles are slender and 
reach as far as to the anterior prostomial border. 
The median tentacle is relatively long, is attached 
at the level of the posterior eyes ana extends to 
the anterior border of the anterior ones. The 


tentacles are colorless, as is the prostomium. 
The caruncle is very small and inconspicuous and 
is attached to the dorsal border of the first somite 
(Text-fig. 1). This prostomium has certain re- 
semblances to that of E. dvina Horst as redefined 
by Munro (1933, p. 5). but is longer in proportion 
to width than in his figure 1, the eyes are much 
more prominent and the tentacles more slender. 
Horst (1912, p. 37), and Munro describe the 
caruncle as fiexuous though this is more clearly 
shown in Horst's figure than in Munro's. In 
oculata it is hardly more than a rounded papilla. 

The paraj^dial lobes are widely separated. 
The dorsal cirrus is prominent and lies anterior 
to the tuft of gills. Two dorsal aciculae with 
rounded ends protrude to the surface at the base 
of the cirrus and three .similar aciculae occur in 
the neuropodium (Text-fig. 2). The ventral cir- 
rus is a rounded cone. The notosetae make up a 
dense tuft, are all alike, long, slender and sharp- 
pointed. Sometimes it is possible to see on the 
shafts the denticles figured by Horst (loc. dt., pi. 
10, fig. 7), but generally they seem smooth. I 
am uncertain what he meant by ^Mimples" on 
the shafts, and can find nothing that would 
answer to this description. The neurosetae 
(Text-tig. 3), are heavy, with apices bluntly 
rounded and an also bluntly roiincted, subapical 
tooth. 

The gills first apjx'ar on the third somite and 
when well developed consist of a tuft of 12 or 
more filaments arising from a common base just 
behind the insertion of the dorsal cirrus, A few 
filaments may be simple but most are at least 
2-branched and some are irregularly dichoto- 
mously divided into as many as 0 branches. 

The type was collected at the dock in Balboa, 
Panama, July 25, 1933. It is a female with eggs, 
and is No. 3,319 in the collection of the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research of the New York 
Zoological Society. 

Family Polynoidak. 

Lepidasthenia Malmgren. 

Lepidasthenia picta Treadwell. 

Lepidasthenia pitta Treadwell, 1928, pp. 450, 
457; fig. 177; figs. 10-13. 

A single specimen in this collection makes 
possible additions and corrections to the original 
dia^osis. The drawing {loc. dt., fig. 10), shows 
a dividing line between the lateral prolongation 
of the prostomium and the cirrophore of the 
tentacle. This is incorrect. The cirrophore is a 
prolongation of the prostomium. In the type 
the palps and elytra were missing. In the Zaca 
material the former show as stout structures 
shorter than the median tentacle and ha^dng 
acuminate tips. The anterior elytra are approxi- 
mately circular in outline and cover the tentacles 
which may l>e seen through them. The anterior 
dorsal margin of the el3rtron is faintly tinged with 
black and there is a small black spot ventral to 
the point of elytrophore attachment. Later 
elytra arc more lateral in position, leaving a con- 
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sidorable portion of the dorsitm exposed. While 
anterior elytra are lightly pigmented, throughout 
the median and posterior regions the pigmenta- 
tion 18 dense except for a colorless spot over the 
elytwphore, this iving an ocellated appearance 
to the dorsal surface. The elytra have neither 
m^nal fringes nor surface spines. The body 
^loration is pmewhat different from that of the 
^yp6> indicating some degree of variability. 

Collected at Station 2a3: D-9 (Port Parker, 
Costa ffica, January 22, 1938, in VA to 4 fath- 
oms), Cat. No. 381,092. 


Lepidasthenia elegans sp. nov. 

(Text-figures 4-7). 

Two specimens are in the collection, the ty|)e 
liemg incomplete. This is 25 mm, long and 10 
at the tenth somite. In the other, 
which is entii^, the posterior region is badly pre- 
served and it is impossible to determine the 
number of somites or of the elytra. The speci- 
mens are ass^ed to this genus subject to later 
correction. The prostomium (Text-fig. 4), is 1 
mm, in diameter, is broader than Jong and has a 
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broad but not deep, anterior indentation into 
which fits the heavy cirrophore of the median 
tentacle. From the base of this indentation a 
dorsal groove runs posteriorly along the pro£k 
tomiid surface. The eyes are all near the pos- 
terior border, the posterior ones the smaller, 
nearer together and more or less covered by the 
margin of the first somite. The median cirro- 
phore is heavy, its length rather more than half 
that of the prostomium. The style is about as 
long as the prostomium up to the point where it 
to taper and it has a slender terminal 
filament. Cirrophores of the lateral tentacles are 
short and stout, riieir styles shaped much like 
those of the meoian but only about two-thirds as 
long. The ventral tentacular cirrus is similar in 
form to the median tentacle, the dorsal one 
similar to the lateral tentacle but much more 
slender. The palps are slender and inconspicu- 
ous, hardly longer than the median tentacle. 
The first somite, carrying the elytrophore, is 
twice as wide as the prostomium, later ones in- 
crease in width up to the sixth. 

The coloration is unlike in the two specimens, 
the type having five or six dark transverse bands 
on its dorsum in each somite, while the other has 
two irregular ones in this locality. Except for a 
slight tint near the apex of the palp there is no 
color in the head regioi^ 

The parapodium has a much reduced notopo- 
dium into which a stout acicula extends, the 
neuropodium is much heavier and rounded at the 
apex, anterior and posterior lobes equal (Text- 
fig. 5). The dorsal cirrus is on a heavy cirrophore 
whose diameter is more than half that of the 
parapodium, its style reaching considerably be- 
yond the parapodium apex, slightly swollen near 
the end and terminating in a heavy filament. 
The ventral cirrus is very short, conical and has 
a slender tip. All but one of the notopodia 
examined had no setae, the exception having a 
single one. This was rather heavy, its apex 
bluntly rounded (Text^fig, 6), and it has trans- 
verse rows of teeth along one border, these being 
heavier than those in the neuropodium. There 
are about ten setae in the neuropodia 1 group, 
these differing from one another mainly in size. 
They have rather heavy stalks which are swollen 
near the ends and then narrow to blunt points. 
Very small teeth, difficult to see unless the seta 
is in the proper position, occur along one margin 
of the swollen portion (Text-fig. 7). 

The protruded pharynx is as long as the first 
seven somites. Dorsally and ventrally at its 
apex are marginal rows of nine papillae. 

Anteriorly the elytra cover the dorsum. I am 
unable to say what the condition is in later 
somites. All elytra are circular in outline, the 
surface dotted with pigment spots and devoid of 
marginal filaments. 

The specimens are recorded as commensal in 
a holothurian. They were collected at Station 
126: D-14 (East of Cedros Island, Mexico in 45 
fathoms), Cat. No. 3,773. The t^ is in the 
collection of the Department of Tropical Be- 
search of the New York Zoological Society. 


Hatosydna Kinberg. 

Halosydna brevisetosa Kinberg. 

Halo^ydna hrmsetoaa Kinberg, 1865, p. 85. 

Collected at Station 126: D-19 (S. E. of Cedros 
Island, Mexico, November 10, 1937, in 25 fath- 
oms), Cat. No. 3,794. 

Family Sioalionidae. 

Eupholoe McIntosh. 

Eupholoe nuda Treadwell. 

(Text-figure 8). 

Eupholoe nuda Treadwell, 1936, pp. 53, 54; 
figs. 10-14. 

As Eupholoe nuda I described a specimen from 
Bermuda in which I was uncertain whether all 
elytra had been lost or whether they had ever 
been present. The present collection contains 
one of this species with a full complement of 
elytra. They are decidedly lateral in position, 
leaving a considerable portion of the dorsum un- 
cover^, and are essentially of the same form 
throughout the body. They, as well as the body 
surface, are covered with sand grains of which 
the largest on the elytra are those of the antero- 
dorsal area, some of which protrude beyond the 
elytral border (Text-fig. 8). The smallest of the 
grains are at the posterodorsal region where there 
are also some long marginal filaments. On the 
posteroventral face are two branched filaments 
and small ones occur on the remainder of the 
border except for a small i)art of the dorsal region 
where there are neither filaments nor sand grains. 
At this region the elytral surface is dottetl with 
small spines. 

My earlier material showed two kinds of com- 

E ound setae {loc, dL^ figs. 13, 14), one much 
eavier than the other, the slender one with a 
subterminal tooth. The present material shows 
that the subterminal tooth is present on both 
kinds of setae but evidently is easily broken 
away. The setae differ, therefore, only in size. 

Collected at Station 126; D-19 (S. E. of Cedros 
Island, Mexico, November 10, 1937, in 25 
fathoms), Cat. No. 3,794. 

Polyodontes californicus sp. nov. 
(Text-figures 9-12). 

The type and only specimen is a fragment, 
measuring 25 mm. to the region of the 20th ely- 
tron, and has a width of 10 mm. The prostomial 
diameter is about 1 mm., each half continued into 
an ommatophore, the base of each ommatophore 
being at about half way of the total prostomial- 
eye length, the apex of the eye being a trifle wider 
than the width of the stalk. There is a lens at 
the end. The sessile eyes are a pair of small dark 
spots, one on either side (Text-fig, 9). The base 
of the median tentacle is at the level of these 
sessile eyes and its stalk very slender, its apex 
narrowing to a filamentous tip which does not 
quite reach the apex of the ommatophore. At 
base of median tentacle is a ring of brownish pig- 
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ment and a median caruncle-like ridge rune pos- 
teriorly across the dorsal prostomiai surface. The 
lateral tentacles are similar to the median in form 
and size but are not visible frcim the dorsal sur- 
face. l>eing hidden beneath the ommatophores. 
Eacli has a pigmented ring at the base and anoth- 
er just proximal to the filamentous tip. The palps 
are slender, nearly three times as long as prosto- 
mium and ommatophores combined and are pig- 
mented near the apices. The basal portion of the 
tentacular cirri extends as far as the base of the 
ommatophores, the styles slender, extending as 
far as the apex of the eyes, their apices abruptly 
ending in slender filaments. There is a band of 
brown pi^ent near the apex of the cirrophore 
and the dorsalmost cirrus has pigment near its 
apex and another pigmented mass near its base. 

The protruded pharynx extends 10 mm, be- 
yond the prostomium and at its apex is 7 mm. 
wide. The dorsalmost terminal papilla of the 
pharynx is 4 mm. long and on either side of it a 
row of 7 broad, flattened papillae with acute 
apices. The outermost one of each row is much 
the smallest and in most of them is a dark spot. 
The ventral median papilla is short, similar to, 
but a little larger than, the lateral ones of which 
there are 6 on either side. There are two light 
brown fangs with a single row of teeth on either 
side of each pair. 

The protrusion of the pliarynx produces enough 
distortion so that it is not possible to determine 
exactly the position of the anterior elytra. Evi- 
dently the first pair covers the prostoniium and 
is colorless except for a few widely distributed 
black spots. The sec^ond is much smaller than 
tlie first, the third larger than the second but 
still smaller than the first. These have a few 
dark spots. The fourth is about as large as the 
third and diffusely pigmented. Beginning with 
the fifth, a considerable area of the dorsal surface 
is uncovered by elytra and these assume a very 
characteristic coloration and form. Each is ap- 
proximately oval in outline, its long axis vertical 
and the outer end wider tnan the inner. Near 
the dorsal end is a densely pigmented band, 
separated by a colorless band from the elytron 
margin. From one-half to one-third of the ely- 
tron surface shows more or less pigmentation, the 
densest portion being the dorsal area mentioned 
above. The combined effect is that of two dark 
brown bands along the dorso-lateral surface of 
the body. A very faint brownish tint, due to 
numerous small transverse lines, marks the dorsal 
surface beneath the elytra. The remainder of 
the body is colorless. The first pair of ventral 
cirri are very large, following ones successively 
smaller, most reaching only to end of parapodium. 
The dorsal cirri arc nearly of the same size 
throughout. 

A median parapodium has nearly equal an- 
terior and postenor setal lobes and a spoon- 
shaped lip underlying the neuropod (Text-fig. 10). 
The doraal cirrus has a heavy cirrophore and a 
conical style reaching a short distance beyond 
the setal lobe. The ventral cirrus is much more 
slender, its acute tig just about reaching the end 
of the neuropod. There are three types of setae. 


The first lie in the median portion of the row, 
have heavy brown shafts slightly enlarged and 
curved toward ends, apex obliquely truncated 
(Text-fig. 11). To this truncated portion is at- 
tached a slender terminal joint having fine hairs 
on ita surface. Above and below these are 
slender setae, their apices very slender lanceolate 
in outline, the terminal portion covered by fine 
hairs. Another and larger tuft of colorless setae 
lies ventral to the heavy ones. These (Text-fig. 
12) widen toward the ends and are curved. At 
the curve are toothed plates and beyond these, 
fine hairs cover the entire surface. 

The gills are bladder-like structures on the 
dorsal parapodial surfaces and are most promi- 
nent on the elytra-bearing somites. 

This species is here classed in the genus 
Polyodontes, because of the presence of gills. If, 
however, Chaml^rlin^s synonymy is correct 
(1919, n. 86), Polyodontes is preoccupied and it 
should be listed as Acoctes. 

1'hc type was collected at Station 182; D-4 
(Chamela Bay, Mexico, November 17, 1937, in 
16 fathoms), Cat. No. 37,152, and is in the col- 
lection of the Department of Tropical Research 
of the New York Zoological Society. 

Family Apheoditidae. 
Aphrodita Linnaeus. 

Si>ecimens of Aphrodita, all too badly pre- 
served to admit of species identification, were 
collected at Station 180: D-2 (17 miles S. E. by 
E. of Acapulco, Mexico, November 29, 1937, in 
20 fathoms), Cat. No. 37,742; Station 195: D-17 
(Port Guatulco, Mexico, December 7, 1937, in 6 
fathoms), Cat. No. 37,741 ; Station 214: D-3 and 
4 (14 miles S. by E. of Judas Point, Costa Rica, 
March 1, 1938, in 50 and 61 fathoms), Cat. No. 
38,409. 

Family Pjiyllodocidae. 

Phyllodoce Savigny. 

Phyllodoce oculata Ehlers. 

Phyllodoce oculata Ehlers, 1887, pp. 135-140; 
pL 40, figs. 4-6. 

Collected at Station 220: L-2 (Isla Parida, 
Gulf of Chiriqui, Panama, March 12, 1938, 
.surface light), Cat. No. 38,650; Station 126: 
D-19 (S. E. of Cedros Island, Mexico, November 
10, 1937, in 25 fathoms). Cat. No. 3,794. 

Phyllodoce groenlandica Oersted. 

Phyllodoce groenlandica Oersted, 1842-43 
Teste McIntosh. McIntosh, 1 908- 10, pp. 86- 88 ; 
pL 58, fig. 5; pi. 68, figs. 4-6; pi. 78, fig. 7. 

Collected at Station 223: (Bahia Hermosa, 

Coiba Island, Panama, [March 10, 1938, at sur- 
face Ught), Cat. No. 38,760. 

Eulalia magnapupula sp. nov. 

(Text-figures 13 17). 

Characterized by very larg<‘ eyes and short 
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tentacles and cirri, IVo specimens, of which the 
type is the larger but is incomplete. The smaller 
is 57 mm, long and in the anterior body region 
is 4 mm. in diameter to the ends of the setae. 
The posterior end is very narrow and possibly 
regenerating. 

In the preserved material the anterior margin 
of the prostomium is rounded, the lateral margins 
straight and running directly into the eyes 
(Text-fig. 13). The paired tentacles are heavy 
cones hardly longer than wide, only the anterior 
ones visible from the dorsal surface. The median 
tentacle is inconspicuf)us and is situated at about 
the middle of the dorsal prostomial surface. The 
eyes arc very large, either one being larger than 
the exposed portion of the prostomium. Their 
lenses are visible only from the sides. The ten- 
tacular cirri are one pair on the first somite, two 
pairs on the second and one pair on the third 
(Text-fig. 14). The cirrophores of dorsal one on 
second and third pairs are heavy and a])out as 
long as the styles. The style of the third pair is 
the longest but this barely reaches the third 
somite . The eyes are dark brown , the peristomial 
surface is marked by brown pigment, cirrophores 
of tentacular cirri dark brown, styles colorless. 
Anteriorly the body color is light brown with a 
tendency toward a transverse dark band near the 
anterior margin of the somite and a darker spot 
on the anterior margin of the parapodium. This 
latter spot becomes more prominent posteriorly, 
and posterior to about the twenty-fifth somite is 
carried on a definite rounded lobe. The flattened 
dorsal cirri are more or less spotted with brown. 
Anteriorly on the ventral surface the pigmenta- 
tion is diffuse, while posteriorly there is a dark 
bl>ot at the base of each parapodium. On the 
mid ventral ix)rtion of each somite is an luicol- 
ored &{)ot shaped like a tliickened H which is 
prominent against the diffuse brown of the 
general surface. Neither specimen retains the 
anal cirri. 

The parapodium is conical (Text-fig. 15), the 
posterior lij) the longer and terminating in a fila- 
mentous tip, the acicula protrudii^ from the 
surface by the side of this filament. Between the 
two lips arises a fan-Bhajicd seta tuft. The dorsal 
cirrus is broad-lanceolate on a heavy cirrophore 
and reaches about as far as the end of the fila- 
ment on the setal lobe. The ventral cirrus is 
shorter than the setal lobe, heavy, with recurved 
tip. There are two kinds of setae, the first 
simple, bluntly rounded and slightly curved at 
the tip (Text-%. 16), the other compound, with 
a long basal joint, the terminal joint slender and 
sliarp-pointed (Text-fig. 17). 

In the type the pharynx is protruded to a dis- 
tance equal (in preserved material), to the 
length of the first eight somites. 

The type was collected at Station 225: T-1 
(11 miles S. W. by 8. ctf Jicaron Island, Panama, 
March 20, 1938, in 600 fathoms), Cat. No. 38,767. 
Another specimen was taken at Station 227 : T-1 
(20 miles S, W. of Morro de Puercos, Panama, 
March 21, 1938, in 600 fathoms), Cat. No. 38,789. 
The type is No. 38,767 in the collection ol the 


jyepartment of Tropical IleBearch of the New 
York Zoological Society. 


Family Tomopteridae. 

Tomopteris Kschscholtz. 

Tomopteris opaca Treadwell. 

Tomopteris opaca Treadwell, 1928, pp. 403, 464, 
fig. 178: fig. 29. 

Collected at Station 210; T-10 (20 miles south 
of Cape Blanco, Costa Rica, February 27, 1938, 
in 600 fathoms), Cat. No. 38,391. Station 233: 
T-1 (55 miles south of Cape Corrientes, Colombia, 
April 3, 1938, in 500 fathoms), Cat. No. 38,908. 


Family Typhos(’ole(idae. 

Travisiopsis Le vinson. 
Travisiopsis atlantica Treadwell. 

Trambiopsifi (ithudka Treadwell, 1936, pp. 62, 
63; figs. 30-33. 

Collected at Station 227 : T-1 (20 miles S. W. 
of Morro de Puercos, Panama, March 21, 1938, 
in 500 fathoms), Cat. No. 38,789. 


Family Lkodkjidak. 

Leodice Savigny. 

Leodice longisetis Webster. 

Leoihee (Eunice) longiseik Webster, 1884, pp. 
317, 318; pi. 10, figs. 46-49. 

Collected at Sihuatenejo, Mexico, November 
24, 1937, in coral, Cat. No. 37,266. 


Leodice paloloides Moore. 

Leodice paloloides Moore, (?) 1919, pp. 246-249; 
pi. 7, figs. 5~7. 

Collected at Sihuatanejo, Mexico, November 
24, 1037, in coral. Cat. No. 37,266A. 


Diopatra Aud. ot M. Ed. 

Diopatra ornate Moore. 

Diopatra ornata Moore, 1911, pp. 273-277; pi. 
18, figs. 77-85. 

Collected at Station 196: D-18 (Tangola- 
Tangola Bay, Mexico, December 13, 1937, in 30 
fathoms), Cat. No. 37,645A. 


Hyalinoecia Malmgren. 
Hyalinoecia Juvenalis Moore. 

Hyalinoecia jvvenalis Moore, 1911, pp. 277- 
280; pi. 18, figs. 86-95. 

Collected at Station 203: D-2 (Port Parker, 
Costa Rica, January 20, 1938, in 10 fathoms), 
Cat. No. 38,109A. 
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Arabella Grube. 

Arabella paciflca np. nov. 

(Text-figures 18-21). 

Tlie body is broken about at its middle but the 
entire animal is preserved, the total length being 
160 mm. The body width is 3 mm., the pro- 
stomial width 1.3 mm. The prostomium is 
rounded (Text-fig. 18) and no eyes are visible. 
The anterior parapodia are very small, later ones 
increase in size but the posterior ones are small. 
There are two anal cirri, these being short with 
rounded ends. On the parapodia are prominent 
dorsal lobes extending to the ends of the setae. 
Betae are of only one kind (Text-fig. 19), having 
slender stalks widened and geniculate toward the 
extremities with very sharp apices and a pair of 
toothed wings at the bend. In profile only one 
of the wings is visible and unless slightly tilted 
the marginal denticulations do not appear. In 
each para})odium are three aciculae protruding 
only very slightly from the surface. 

All mouth parts jet black. In the maxilla the 
terminal plate on cither side has only one tooth 
(Text-fig. 20), No. 2 has on either side a 6- 
toothed plate; No. 3 on either side 7 teeth. The 
forceps are he.av'y and overlie the jjroximal plates 
so that without destroying the specimen it was 
not possil)le to determine the precise number of 
teeth in each of the latter, but they extend as far 
as the forceps base and arc t(jothed for the greater 
part of tlieir length. Apparently also the inner 
margin of the forceps is toothed. The basal rods 
are very long, less than half of them being shown 
in the figure The mandible is rectangular with 
a forked base (Text-fig. 21). 

The type was collected at Sihuatanejo, 
Mexico, November 24, 1937, in coral, Cat, No. 
37,206, and is in the collection of the Department 
of Troi)ical llesearch of the New York Zoological 
Society. 

Famil\ Amimiictenidae. 

Pectinaria Lamarck. 

Pectinaria gouldii Vernll 

Pectinaria gonhln N'errill, 1873, p. 012; figs 87, 
87A. 

Collected off Ballenas Bay, Gulf of Nicoya, 
Costa Rica, February 20, 1938, in mangrove 
mud, Cat. No. 38,359A. 


Family Opheliidae. 

Ammotrypane Rathke. 
Ammotrypane bertnudiensis Treadwell. 

Aimmtry^Hine bermudiendn Treadwell, 1930, 
pp, 60, 61 ; figs. 24-26. 

Collected at Station 208: D-3 (Ifiedra Blanca 
Bay, Costa Rica, February 6, 1938, in 4 fathoms), 
Cat. No. 38,187A. 


Annelids from Mexico 

Family Capitjellidae. 

Notomastus Sars. 

A single specimen of undetermined species was 
collected at Station 126: D-16 (East of Cedros 
Island, Mexico, November 10, 1937, 42 fathoms), 
Cat. No. 3,781. 


Family Glyceridae, 

Hemipodus Quatrefages. 

Hemipodus mexicanus Chamberlin. 

Hemipodus mexicanus Chamberlin, 1919, pp. 
349-350; pi. 63, figs. 2-3. 

(collected at Station 126: D-16 (East of Cedros 
Island, Mexico, November 10, 1937, in 42 
fathoms). Cat. No. 3,781A. 

Family Chlorhaemidae. 

Stylarioides Della Chiaje. 

Stylarioides sp.? 

Collected at Station 221 : D-5 (Gulf of Chiriqui, 
Panama, March 13, 1938, in 35-40 fathoms), 
Cat. No. 38,G59A. 

Family 1'erebellidae. 

Terebella Linnaeus. 

Terebella gorgonae Munro. 

Terebella gorgovae Munro, 1033 A, pp. 1070, 
1071, fig. 18. 

Collected at Station 203: D-9 (Port Parker, 
Costa Rica, .lanuary 22, 1938, in 2 fathoms), 
Cat. No. 38,111 

Terebellides Sars. 

Terebellides stroemi Sara. 

Terebellides stroemi Sars, 1835. Teste McIntosh. 
McIntosh, 1922, pp. 209-215; pi. 120, fig. 3; pi. 
127, fig. 5. 

Collected at Station 126: D-16 (East of Cedro® 
Island, Mexico, Novemlier 10, 1937, in 42 fath“ 
oms), Cat. No. 3, 781 A. 

A single specimen of an empty tube of a tere- 
bellid, strongly resembliM that of Lanicc figured 
by McIntosh (1885. pi. 49, fig. 4), was collected 
at Station 224: D-3 (Hamiibal Bank, Panama, 
March 20, 1938, m 35 fathoms), Cat. No. 38,755, 


Family Sabellidae. 

Sabella Linnaeus. 

Sabella melanostigma Schmarda. 

Sabella inclanostigma Schmarda, 1861, p. 36. 
Ehlers, 1887, p. 263. 

Collected at Sihuatanejo, Mexico, March 24, 
1937, in coral, Cat. No. 37,266A. 
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Plankton of the Bermuda Oceanographic Expeditions. X. 

Polychaetous Annelids from Bermuda Plankton, with 
Eight Shore Species, and Four from Haiti.* 

Aaron L. Treadwell 
Dt iHirbfient of Zoology ^ Vassar Collegia 


(Text-figures 1~9). 
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[This is tlie tenth of a serieb of pajwrs dealing 
with the plankton content of a series of nets 
drawn through a cylinder of water off the coast 
of Bermuda on the Bermuda Oceanographic 
Expeditions of the Department of Tropical 
R^earch under the direction of Dr. William 
Beebe. Full details as to this circle of water, 
and of the dates^ depths, etc., of the nets will be 
found in Zoological Vol. XIU, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
pp. 1-45, and Zodogica, Vol. XXI, No. 3, pp. 
69-73.1 


Introduction. 

The following is an account of 23 species of 
polychaetous annelids collected primarily at 
Bermuda on the Bermuda Oceanographic Ex- 


' Ooatribution No. 614, Dapartmeut of Tropical Be- 
Boarch, New York Zoological Bodaty. 

Contribution from the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Raaaarcb, Tnc. 


Family Leodicadae 

Leodite stigmatura Vemll 28 

Leodice cuiebra Treadwell 28 

Leodice mutUata Webster . 28 

Family SyUldao 

AiUofytus bidens sp nov 28 

Haplosgllis gula Treadwell 20 

Family Amphictenldae 

Pectmaria gouldii Verrill 20 

Family Opheliidao 

Ammotrypane bermudtensis Treadwell 29 

Family fUyceridae 

Telake cptpolasis (^hamlwrlm 20 

Family TerebelUdao 

Eupolymnia magnijica Webster 29 

Family Babellidae 

Dasychonopsis conspersa Ehlers 20 

Family Serpulidae 

Spirobranchus tricornis (MOrch) Elders 20 

Bibliograpliy 20 

peditions of the Department of Tropical Researcli 
of the New York Zoological Society, plus materi- 
als relating to specimens collected on the Haitian 
Expedition of the Department in 1927. Three 
new species are described, the types of which are 
deposited in the collections of the Department of 
Tropical Research. 


Systematic Account. 

Family Amphinomidato. 

Hermodice Kinberg. 

Hermodice carunculata Kinberg. 
Hermodice carunculata Kinberg, 1857, p. 13. 
Collected at Cooper^s Island, Bermuda, in 
mud, Sept. 11, 1931, Cat, No. 312,029. Nonsuch 
Island, Bermuda in shallow water, July 23, 1920, 
Cat. No. 29,135. 
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Family Polynoidae. 

Lepidonotus Lcac’h. 

Lepidonotus pUosus Treadwell. 

Lepidonotus pilosus Treadwell, 1937, pp. 141- 
143, pi. 1, figs. 1-7. 

Collected at Bizoion, Port-au-Prince B&y, 
Haiti, March 22, 1927. 

Family Sksalionidab. 

Acanthicolepis Norman. 

Aconthicolepis longicirrata sp. nuv. 

(Text-figures 1-4). 

Characterized by the long tentacles and cirri 
and by the large eyes. As seen from above the 
pigmented borders of the two eyes on either side 
are in contact (Text -fig. 1) and appear to run 
together, forming a heavy pigmented border to 
the prostomium. The lens of the posterior eye 
points laterally, thus seeming to bend the pig- 
mented band toward the dorsal surface. The 
lens of the anterior eye is not visilile from above. 

Length 15 mm., width of prostomium 1 mm., 
greatest body width to parapodial bases 4 mm. 
in region of 9th somite. At first gradually, later 
more rapidly, the body tajxjrs to about 0.5 imii. 
at the posterior end. Only one elytron remains 
and the preservation is such that it is impossible 
to be certain of the elytropliore count in later 
somites but the number is apparently 18, The 
prostomium is somewhat broader than long, each 
half ending on its anterior margin in a well 
marked |>eak. Tlie cirropiiore of the median 
tentacle is heavy, set into a shallow depression 
between the two prostomial halves. The style 
of the median tentacle is about the length of the 
palps, these 3 mm. long, colorless and curved, 
the apices diverging. Cirropliores of the lateral 
tentacles small, styles slender, reaching to about 
the middle of the })alpb. Only one tentacular 
cirrus and one dorsal cirrus remain, thebc being 
about as long as the palps. J^]acli cirrus has a 
central opaque wiiite core, the remainder being 
translucent. Apparently the elytra originally 
covered the dorsal surface but only one remains. 
This is so transparent as to be easily overlooked. 
On its surface arc numerous, evenly distributed, 
low spines visible under a 40 diameter magnifica- 
tion. Its outline is approximately circular. 

In a parapodium taken from in front of the 
middle of* the body (Text-fig. 2) the notopodium 
is shorter than the neuropodium and the latter 
when seen from above has an inflated appearance, 
its longitudinal diameter being greater than that 
of the notopodium. The notopodial acicula is 
shorter but slightly heavier than the neuiopodial, 
the former being covered nearly to its apex by a 
symmetrical tissue outgrowth. A similar out- 
growth covers the ncuroacicula but there is in 
addition a papilla lying parallel to the acicula 
end (Text-fig. 2). The ventral cirrus is slender 
and elongated, extending for nearly half its 
length beyond the apex of the setal lobe. The 


notosetae are hea^der than the neurosetae and 
form a diverging tuft which extends almost 
vertically from the notopodium. They are of 
two kinds, one straight and sometimes very 
heavy, the others shorter and curved . Both have 
transverse rows of plates whose margins seem not 
to be particularly toothed. The neurosetae are 
more numerous and more slender. The dorsal 
ones in the tuft are slender, have very sharp 
points and alternately arranged rows of toothed 
plates (detail in Text-fig. 3). Ventral to these 
are fewer and larger ones which enlarge toward 
the ends and then narrow to acute apices. A row 
of toothed plates lies along one margin of the 
tapered portion (Text-fig. 4). 

The tyi)e was collected in Net 1,503, 600 fath- 
oms deep, off Bennuda, July 25, 1934. Others 
were taken in Net 1,316, 800 fathoms, off Ber- 
muda, Sept. 17, 1931, Cat. No. 312,135. It was 
also taken at Station 114: T-5, 500 fathoms, in 
the Hudson Gorge, 125 miles off New York City, 
July 8, 1028. The type is No. 3,465 in the col- 
lection of the Department of Tropical Research 
of the New York Zoological Society. 

Family Puyllodocidae. 

Eulalia Saviguy. 

Eulalia megalops Vorrill. 

Eulalia megalops Verrill, 1900, p. 601. 

Collected in C'astle Harbor, Bermuda, August 
13, 1931, Cat. No. 311,247. Taken in a bivalve 
shell in coral. 

My slides Theel. 

Mystides gracilis sp. nov. 

(Text-figurcB 5-7). 

A slender species represented only by an in- 
complete specunen. What remains is 62 nun. 
long and about 1.5 mm. in diameter in greatest 
width. The prostomium (Text-fig. 5) has the 
form of a cone with rounded ajiex, the sides 
nearly straight lines. The eyes are large and have 
promiiii'nt lenses. Behind the prostomial margin 
is a small tuliercle. The tentacles are about one- 
third as long as the prostomium. There are four 
pairs of tentacular cirri arranged according to the 
generic formula. The third pair are the longest, 
reaching somite 7 ; the dorsal of the second pair 
reaches to somite 5. Except for faint transverse 
lines on the anterior dorsum, the body is colorless. 
In most of the anterior region the dorsal cirri 
have been lost but those that remain are very 
small, barely reaching to the end of the setal 
lobes. Posterior ones (Text-fig. 6) are much 
larger, are rectangular in form and carried on 
heavy bases. In the setal Iol>e there is a sliglitly 
bifid posterior lip and a rounded one coming to 
the surface between them. In each parapodium 
there are about ten setae having rather heavy 
basal joints, enlarged and spiny at the ends. 
The terminal joints are long and slender, curved, 
and toothed on the concave margins (Text-fig. 7). 
The ventral cirri are longer than the setal lobe, 
have ovate outlines and acute apices. 
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To\t-figuiCh J-9, 

1~4. Acanihicoh pis linogicii rata bp. nov. 1, beaci 
X 12; 2, parapodmni X 23; 3, detail <»f stalk of 
neuroseta X 180; 4, neurosota X 85. 5-7. Mysti- 
des grojnhs sp. nov. 5, head X 15; 6, parapodium 
X 33; 7, seta X 250. 8, Nereis agassizi Ehlers. 
Parapodiunti X 9, Autolytus Inderis sp. nov. 
Heaa X 45. 


The type was collected in Net 1,179, off 
Bermuda at the surface, August 14, 1931, Cat. 
No. 311,288, and is in the collection of the 
Department of Tropical Research of the New 
York Zoological Society. 


Lopadorhynchus Grube. 

Lopadorhynchus uncinatus Fauvel. 

Lopadorhynchus uncinaim Fauvel, 1916, pp. 
57-61, pi. 1, figs. 2-3; pi. 4, figs. 4-14. 

Collected at Bermuda in the following nets: 
Net 1,321, 50 fathoms. Sept. 18, 1931, Cat. No. 
312,166, color, pinkish tan; Net 1,337, 600 fath- 
oms, Oct. 29, 1931, color orange. 


Family Alciopidae. 

Vanadis Clapardde. 

Vanadis fuscapunctata Treadwell. 

Vdhadis fuscapunctata Treadwell, 11K)6, pp. 
1159-1160, figs. 29-31. 

Collected in Bermuda in the following: Net 10, 
400 fathoms, April 9, 1929, Cat. No. 2932; Net 
1,175, 600 fathoms, Aug. 14, 1931, Cat. No. 
311,761, color transparent, eyes scarlet; Net 
1,262, 700 fathoms. Sept. 4, 1931, Cat. No. 
311,807; Net 1,264, 900 fathoms, Sept. 4, 1931, 
Cat. No. 311,821, color dirty tan in general, eyes 
coral red; Net 1,275, 1,000 fathoms, ^pt. 7, 1931, 
Cat. No. 311,866, color white, eyes scarlet; Net 
1,308, 100 fathoms, Sept. 16, 1931, Cat. No. 
312,073, color olive, eyes red; Net 1,321, 50 
fathoms, Sept. 18, 1931, Cat. No. 312,167, color 
lemon yellow, eyes coral red; Net 1,508, 100 
fathoms, Aug. 14, 1934, Cat. No. 34,256, 

The following field-notes were made ujwn 
sjjecimen No. 31,472 (Net 1,050, 25 fathoms, 
duly 6, 1931), 23 min. long: 

Color: Eyes coral red with gleaming, brighter 
centers which are at the base of a tiny projecting 
crystal dome. Otherwise the animal is entirely 
transparent except for a yello^^ish, reddish, 
brownish or blackish spot behind the base of each 
lateral appendage. These spots are lightest and 
brightest when the worm is active or when it has 
been exposed for some time to bright light. 
There is no noticeable change in their size, except 
]X)ssibly a slight contraction after the worm was 
placed in the darkness of a refrigerator. The 
eyes paled only slightly when the worm was kept 
in darkness. As the worm weakened a growing 
opa(juenefes was noticeable. 

Movements: Ijocomotion is principally by 
means of the short, three-leaved, shamrock-like 
paired appendages wluch, on alternate sides, are 
thrown abruptly forward and back so that the 
worm, seen from above, has a ridiculous sort of 

addle. It seems to move cither ahead or in 
reverse with equal facihty and no apparent 
change of method. When greatly excited it 
shoots through the water with tremendous con- 
tortions, twistings and loopings of the entire 
iKxly. 

The partitions between the segments, as trans- 
parent as the body wall, are pierced by holes 
which, more or less rhythmically, though not in 
unison, expand almost to full diameter of the 
segment and contract nearly to pinheads. The 
funnel-shaped proboscis is likewise contractile. 

This wonn remained alive in the Bennuda 
laboratory for two days. It was kept in a qui- 
escent condition in the refrigerator most of the 
time, but was revived at intervals of a few hours 
in the wann air of the laboratory. About five to 
ten minutes were required for it to show signs of 
life. 
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Iamily Tomoptebidak. 
Tomopteris Eschscholtz. 
TomopterU longisetis Treadwell. 

Tomopteris longisetis Treadwell, 1930, pp. 
58-59, figs. 18-21. 

Collected in Bermuda, Net 1,332. 600 fathoms, 
Oct. 28, 1931, Cat. No. 312,227, color white. 

Fragments and young of toinopterids were col- 
lected in other nets at Bermuda, but none were 
identifiable. 

Family Typhoiscolecidae. 

‘ Travisiopsis Levinsen. 
Tratfisiopsis attanfica Treadwell. 

Travieiopsis atlantica Treadwell, 1936, pp. 62, 
63, figs. 30-33, 

Collected in Bermuda in the following nets: 
Net 793, 700 fathoms, July 9, 1930, Cat. No. 
30,477; Net 869, 1,000 fathoms, Sept. 10, 1930, 
Cat. No. 30,844, color orange yellow; Net 881, 
600 fathoms, Sept. 12, 1930, Cat. No. 30,904, 
color orange yellow; Net 956, 1,000 fathoms. 
Sept. 28, 1930, Cat. No. 301,307; Net 1,258, 900 
fathoms. Sept. 3, 1931, Cat. No. 311,778; Net 
1,264, 900 fathoms, Sept. 4^ 1931, Cat. No. 
311,820, color transparent white. 

Family Nereidae. 

Nereis Cuvier. 

Nereis bairdii Webster. 

Nereis bairdii Webster, 1884, pp. 312-313, pi. 
8, figs. 22-28. 

Collected at the surface at Bermuda as follows: 
Net 982, surface, May 19, 1931, Cat. No. 3,124; 
Net 1,179, surface, Aug. 14, 1931, Cat. No. 
311,286; dip net at night-light, Aug. 27, 1937. 
Those from Net 982 are in the heteronereis stage. 

Nereis mirabilis Kinberg. 

Nereis mirabilis Kinberg 1865, p. 170. 

Collected in Bermuda as follows: Net 982, 
surface, May 19, 1931, Cat. No. 3,124A; Net 
1,332, 600 fathoms, Oct. 28, 1931, Cat. No. 
312,286. 

Nereis agassizi Bhlers. 

(Text-figure 8). 

Nereis agassizi Ehlers, 1868, j)p. 542-546, pi. 
23, fig. 1. 

A single specimen, doubtfully identified as this 
species. Its most characteristic features are the 
dark parapodial glands and the sm/aje heavy 
spine in each parapodiipi lying almost in contact 
with the notopodial acicnla on its dorsal surface 
(Text-fig. 8) . Tto also conforms with reasonable 
accuracy to the brief description of iV. kobiensis 
as given by McIntosh (1885, pp. 210-212, pi. 34, 
figs. 3-6; pi. 16a, fip. 2-4). I was unable to get 


a good view of the jaw apparatus which would 
liave been confirmatory. Both of these species 
have some resemblances to N, dumerilii Aud. et 
M. £d., but no diaipioses that I have seen of the 
latter species mention the heavy spine. 

Collected in Bermuda, Net 1,237, 700 fathoms, 
Aug. 29, 1931, Cat. No. 311,651, color orange- 
yellow\ 

Family Lbodicidae. 

Leodice Savigny. 

Leodice stigmatura Verrill. 

Leodice stigmatura Verrill, 1900, pp. 641-643. 

(collected in tidepool on Nonsuch Island, 
Bermuda, April 23, 1929, (iJat. No. 2,945. 

Leodice culebra Treadwell. 

Leodice (Eutiirc) culebra Treadwell, 1901, p. 
197, fig. 37. 

Dredged off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, 2 
fathoms, Nov. 4, 1931, Cat. No. 312,339. 

Leodice mutilata Webster. 

Leodice {Eunice) mutilata Webster, 1884, pp. 
315-316, pi. 9, figs. 36-40. 

Collected in coral, Castle Harbor, Bennuda, 
May 1929. 

Family Syllidae. 

Autolytus Grubo. 

Autolytus bidens sp. nov. 

(Text-figure 9). 

In a l>ottle labeled “luminous worms, from 
Castle Harbor, Bermuda^’ were numerous frag- 
ments of an Autolytus that is evidently of a new 
species. No entire individuals were present and 
1 have no information concerning absolute size 
or differences in body regions. The prostomiun) 
(Text-fig. 9), is broader than long, its posterior 
margin deeply indented and almost its entire 
dorsal surface taken up by the eyes of which the 
anterior pair is the larger. I'hey are dark brown 
in color and veity conspicuous. The median 
tentacle is from six to eight times as long as the 
prostomium, lateral tentacles much shorter and 
a little more slender. Tentacular cirri about as 
long as the median tentacle. The first few dorsal 
cirri are long, later ones shorter but all longer 
than body width. Width of prostomium about 
2/3 mm. The pharynx extends through six 
somites, the brown oesophagus through two, the 
stomach through seven. In the type the first 
twenty-one somites have only com^und setae 
while later ones have in addition a tuft of long 
and extremely slender simple ones. With the 
appearance of the longer setae the antero-postero 
diameter of the parap^ia increases, giving them 
a swollen appearance. There was no indication 
of sex products. 

The compound setae are very small, the basal 
joint slightly widened and beveled at the end. 
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The terniinal joint is extremely short and has a 
terminal tooth and a smaller one at about the 
middle of the concave surface. 

Collected at surface, Nonsuch Island, Bermu- 
da, Nov. 16, 1931. Type, No. 312,351, Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research, New York Zoological 
Society. 

Haplosyttis Langerhans. 

HaplosyUis gula Treadwell. 

HaplosyUis g%da Treadwell, 1924, pp. 11, 12, 
figs. 19-23. 

Dredged in sliallow water, Isle de Gonave, 
Haiti, June 1, 1927, Cat. No. 272. 


Family Amphictknioak. 

Pectinaria Lamarck. 

Pectinaria gouldii Verrill. 

Pectinaria gouldii Verrill, 1873, p. 612, figs. 
<S7, 87a. 

Collected in Castle Harbor, Bermuda, Nov. 2, 
1931, 2 fathoms, Cat. No. 312,342. 


Family Opiikliidak. 

Ammotrypane Kathke. 

Ammotrypane bermudiensis Treadwell. 

Ammotrypane bermudiensis Treadwell, 1936, 
])p. 60, 61, figs. 24-26. 

Collected at surface off Nonsuch Island, 
Bermuda, May 12, 1931, Cat. No. 317. 8peci- 
mens dredged at 2 fathoms, off Nonsuch Island, 
Bermuda, Aug. 25, 1931, Cat. No. 311,675, and 
Oct. 3, 1931, ('’at. No. 312,234. 


Family Gl^< kuioal. 

Telake Chamberlin. 

Teiake epipolasis Chaml>erUn. 

Telake (^ipolasis Chamberlin, 1919, pp. 346- 
348, pi. 63, figs. 4-8; pi. 64, fig. 1. 

Collected at Bermuda, Net 1,179, surface, 
Aug. 14, 1931, Cat. No. 311,287, 


Family Teukbellidak. 

* 

Eupotymnia Verrill. 
Eupolymnia magniftca Webster. 

Eupotymnia (TerebeUa) magnifica Webster, 
1884, p. 324, pi. 11, figs. 58-60. 

Collected in Bermuda as follows: Nonsuch 
Island, tidepools, Apr. 23^ 1929, Cat. No. 
2,945A; Nonsuch Island, tidepools, Aug. 22, 
1929, (Jat. No. 29,158; surface at night, near 
Nonsuch Island, Sept. 13, 1931, Cat. No. 
311,996. 


Family Sabellidae. 

Dasychonopsis Bush. 

Dasychonopsis conspersa Khlers. 

Dakychonopsis (Dasijchone) conspersa Khlers, 
1887, pp. 226-270, pi. 54, figs 1-6, 

From bottom of old barge, Bizoton, Port.-au- 
Prince Bay, Haiti, Cat. No. 27,212. 


Family Serpulidae. 

Spirobranchus Blainville. 

Spirobranchus tricomis (M5rch) Ehlere. 

Spirobranchus tricomis Khlers, 1887, pp. 292- 
295; pi. 57, figs. 8-15. 

Collected at Lamentin Reef, Port-au-Prince 
Bay, Haiti, Apr. 26, 1927, Cat. Nos. 27,379, 
27,385, color with golden setae. 
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Caudal Skeleton of Bermuda Shallow Water Fishes. V. 

Order Percomorphi: Garangidae.> 

Glouia Hollister 
Department of Tiopieal Eeuareh 

(Text-figures 1-20). 
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Intuodiution. 

This IS the fifth of a series of papers dealing 
with the caudal skeleton of Bermuda fishes. The 
Carangidae of Bermuda is represented by six 
genera and twelve species No specimens are 
available of (^aranx guara^ considered uncommon 
in Bennuda, cither in the collection of tliis de- 
partment or in the collections of several other 
institutions. Caranx guara, locally known as 
“G welly/' is seen by fishermen in shallow water 
but is said to be a shy, wary fish. 

This paper deals principally with the adult 
fishes, as is the case with the four preceding 
studies of this series, but when young stages were 
available these were included. 

The length of specimens ii^ this paper is stand- 
ard length unless otherwise stated. 

For caudal fin terminology^ general bibliog- 
raphy, and method of preparing specimens for 
this study, refer to Part I. 

The symbols used in the figures are EP, 
epural; liS, haemal spine; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, hypurals; 
IHS, interhaemal spine; INS, intemeural spine; 
NS, neural spine; tJN, uroneural; UR, urostyle. 

i Oontributioii No. 615, D^rtmont of Tropical Ke- 
ficarch. New York Zooto^cal Society. 

Contribution from tne Bermuda Biological Station 
for Hdseardi, Inc 


Natural History for three specimens of Argy^ 
reioi^ufi vomer, I take this opportunity to thank 
Dr. William Beebe, Director of this Department, 
and Mr. John Tee- Van, General Associate, for 
their cooperation. 

The drawings are by Miss Janet B. Wilson, 
who kindly volunteered to do this work. 

In Bermuda Carangidae several precaudal 
vertebrae are neither typical trunk nor typical 
caudal in structure. In all species these verte- 
brae have ribs (although in several specimens 
diminutive), which is characteristic of the typical 
trunk vertebrae. Closed haemal arches are also 
present, a typically caudal character. 1'*hese 
precaudals include several modified vertebrae 
which immediately precede the true caudal. 

The structure of the precaudal haemal arch in 
Trachvrops differs radically from that of Chloro- 
mmbrmeiXiil Caranx and is readily distinguished 
from these two latter si>ecies by the crescent- 
shaped arch. 

Ill Detapturus marareUus and Decapiems 
pumiaius several precaudals and anterior true 
caudals are crescent-shaped and arise on the 
anterior half of their centra. Decapturm is the 
only species in this study wliich has the anterior 
true caudal haemal processes crescent-shaped. 

It is of interest to note that the Bennuda 
Bynodontidae is also unlike the families studied 
in Parts I, II and IV in having several vertebrae 
in the precaudal region which deviate from tlio 
typical trunk and caudal forms. In Bynodontidae 
there are present, between the trunk and caudal, 
vertebrae lacking ribs (ribs being characteri.stic 
of the tnmk), and also lacking closed haemal 
arches with spines, this structure being charac- 
teristic of the cauaal. 

In Bermuda Carangidae there is also this devi- 
ation from what is generally designated typical 
trunk and t 3 rpical caudd vertebrae. This differ- 
ence is found in several precaudal haemals which 
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have closed arches typical of the caudal region 
but lack the haemal spine which is t 3 rpical of the 
trunk. Because of these differences the term 
precaudal centra is used as in Synodontidae. 

The key is based on characters of the adult. 
In this respect it is important to mention, as an 
example, that in the immature speemen of 
Chloroscombrua chrysurus^ 6 mm., the difference 
in length of the three short posterior neural and 
haemal spines and the length of the preceding 
long pair of spines is not pronounced as it is in 
the adult. In the mature specimen both the 
difference in length and shape is conspicuous and 
is considered a key character. 

1. Decapterus macareUus (Cuvier & 
Valenciennes). 

(Text-figure 7). 

DiagamsHc Characters: 

1 interneural and 1 interhaeraal arising over 
the 4th vertebra anterior to the urostyle. 

The horizontal length of this posterior inter- 
neural and interhaemal about one and a half 
times longer than the anterior oblique part. 

Haemal base of first anterior caudal lunar- 
shaped. 

Caudal intemeurals and interhaemals more 
slender than in the other genera. 

Third stout posterior neural and haemal spines 
dagger-shaped and extend oblicjuely over 
three quarters of the following vertebra. 

Material Studied. 

The following description is taken from one 
specimen caught in Bermuda, Cat. No. 9,139, 
KOH Cat. No. 604, length 140 mm. 

Catulal Osteology. 

Urostyle: The urostyle is conical in sliapt*. The 
posterior (»nd appears to be consolidated on the 
dorsal surface with the base of the uroneurals and 
the fifth hypural and on the ventral with part of 


the base of the first and second hyiniraJs. The 
anterior part of the urostyle is identical in form 
and size with the adjacent posterior part of the 
penultimate centrum. 

Uroneurals: There is one pair of uroneurals. 
These paired bones extend from the anterior 
margin of the urostyle to the distal margin of the 
hypural complex. On dissecting away the caudal 
rays the dorsal tip appears distinct from the tip 
end of the fifth h 3 q)ural with which the uroneurals 
are fused. Text-figure a 10 mm. Decapterus 
punciatm shows the smalTfifth hypural in relation 
to the undeveloped uroneurals. Both these bones 
are only slightljr ossified. AVhere young speci- 
mens of Carangidae were available for study this 
same relation of the two l>ones is found. Text- 
figures 13, 16, 17 and 18. 

Hypurals: In this adult specimen there api^ear 
to be four hypural bones; two below and two 
above the median line. In the 10 mm. Decapterus 
punclatusj Text-figure 9, the large dorsal hypural 
is divided almost to the distal margin, indicating 
that in a slightly younger specimen this single 
bone of the adult is formed by two separate 
elements. This condition is found in several 
other young carangids. Text-figures 16, 17. 
The first and fifth hypurals are almost identical 
in size and are complimentary in their distal 
positions in the marginal complex. The two 
large median hypurals of the adult are completely 
separate to the anterior rounded ends which are 
partly covered by the base of the uroneurals and 
the ]>rojected lateral muscle attachment process 
of the first hypural. The fifth or dorsal-most 
hypural is recognized in the adult by the pointed 
tip adjacent to the end oi tJie fourth hypural. 
For its entire length, with the exception of this 
tip, the fifth hypural is fused with the uroneurals, 
and appears as one with these bone.s. Younger 
8|)ecimens give the true explanation of the de- 
velopment and relationship of the fifth hypural 
and the uroneurals. In the 42 mm. si^eciinen of 
Decapterus pimctatm the fifth hypural is more 
easily distinguished by the prominent line of 
junction which is still present between the hy- 
pural and the uroneurals. 



Text-figure 7. 

Decap tenia macarellua. Tail of 140 nun. specimen showing especially the prolonged pos* 
terior interneural and interhaemal spines. X 3.52. 
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Epvrah: There are two epurals. The posterior 
bone is slender and roddike and slants obliquely 
forward and downward from the distal caudal 
margin to the dorsal edge of the uroneurals. The 
ventral tip is inserted between the two lateral 
uroneural bones. The anterior epural is wider 
than the ventral epural throughout the entire 
length. Anteriorly, a long finger-like projection 
extends forward and fills the area above the re- 
duced neural process of the last centrum . Similar 
to the smaller epural, part of the ventral tip is 
inserted between the uroneural bones. 

Additional Characters Worthy of Note: This is 
the only genus of Bermuda Caran^dae which has 
the extremely long and slender posterior inter- 
neural and interhaemal spines. 1 lie anterior and 
median ends arise near the anterior zygapophyses 
of the fourth vertebra from the urostyle and the 
bones extend back and toward the centra almost 
to the posterior margin of the next centrum. 
The intenieiirals and interiiaemals, preceding the 
prolonged posterior pair, are more slender than 
in the other species studied in this pajier. 

The precaudal haemal processes and also the 
first caudal haemals are lunar-shaiied and placed 
on the anterior part of the centra. This develop- 
ment is similar to Decapterus punctatm, 

2. Decapterus punctatus (Agassiz). 

(Text-figures 8, 9). 

Diagnontir i ^haradvn: 

2 intemeurals and 2 interhaemals arising over 
the 4th vertebra anterior to the urostyle. 

The horizontal length of this posterior pair 
only a little longer than the anterior oblique 
part. 

Haemal base of first anterior caudal lunar- 
sbaped. 


Caudal intemeurals and interhaemals not as 
slender as those of Decapterus macar^us. 

Dorsal and ventral fin rays not as slender as 
those of Decapterus macarellus. 

Material Studied. 

The following description is taken from three 
specimens caught in Bermuda, Cat. No. 8,968, 
KOH Cat. No. 2316, length 10 mm.; KOH Cat. 
No. 340, len^h 18 mm. — taken from under a 
jellyfish; KOH Cat. No. 2315, length 42 mm. 

Caudal Osteology, 

Urostyle: In the 42 mm. specimen the urostyle 
is conical in shape and similar to Decapterut^ 
macarellus. No definite posterior tip can be seen. 
In the 10 mm. specimen the upturned posterior 
end of the urostyle extends beyond the basal end 
of the fifth hypural. The anterior margin is iden- 
tical in fomi with that of the preceding centrum 
but posteriorly the shape changes radically into 
a long slender upturned structure. The urostyle 
is slightly ossified as far as the base of the fifth 
hypural. Here, there is a heavy line across the 
urostyle and beyond this there is little ossifica- 
tion. 

Uroneurals: As in Decapterus mmarellus, there 
is a single pair of uroneurals and in the 42 mm. 
specimen these paired bones are similar in shape 
and position to those of the above species. In 
Decapterus punctatus the line of junction between 
the fifth hypural and the uroneurals is distinct 
but this has disappeared in the older specimen of 
the other species. In the 10 mm. Decapterus 
mncUitus the uroneurals are long, slender, cur\"ed 
bones which extend from the hypural margin to 
the anterior part of the urostyle. Throughout 
their entire length the uroneurals are separate 
from the urostyle and the fifth liypural. 



Text-figure 8. 

Decapterus punctatus. Tail of 42 mm. specimen showing the difference between this species 
and Decapterus macarellus in the arrangement and proportions of the jnterneural and interhaemnl 
i^nes of the posterior groups. X 9.65. 
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Decapterus punctatus. Tail of 10 nitn, specinien. This stage shows the development of the 
3rd and 4th hypnrals which are fused in the 42 mm. specimen. The fifth hypural and the uro- 
neurals are separate bones in this stage. X 45.4. 


Hypurala: In the 42 ram. stx'ciinen there ap- 
pears to be four hypurals; two below and two 
above the median line. In the 10 mm. specimen 
there are three hypural bones above the median 
line, which indicates that the large dorsal hypural 
of mature specimens is a combination of two 
bones. Also this young specimen has a small slit 
in the base of the second hypural which probably 
indicates a one-time ancestral division of this 
other large hypural l>one. In all Bermuda 
Isospondyli and Iniomi there are at least three 
hypurals below the median line. In general 
shape and proportions the hypural complex ol' 
the adult Decapterus punciaim resembles that of 
Decapterus macarellus^ with the exception of the 
identity of the fifth hypural and uroneurals. 

Epurals: There are two epurals in the adult, as 
in Decapterus macerelluSf and the shape and pro- 
portion» are similar. In this species the ventral 
ends are not inserted l>etween the uroneural 
bones, but this may be an age character. There 
is no trace of the epurals in the 10 mm. specimen. 

Additional Characters Worthy of Note: The 
posterior pair of intemeural and interhaemal 
spines are conspicuously longer than the preced- 
ing spines and the oblique part extends iiosterior- 
ly for almost the length of the following centrum. 
This pair is not as long nor as slender as the 
corresponding pair of Decapterus macarellus. 
The precaudal haemal processes and also the 
first caudal haemals are lunar-shaped and placed 
on the anterior part of the centra. 

In the 10 mm. specimen the caudal centra are 
only moderately spool-shaped and the zyga- 
pophyses and the neural and haemal processes 
are undeveloped. The neural and haemal proc- 
esses are simple, slender bones and there is little 
differentiation in the development of the four 
anterior pair of spines. This difference is con- 
spicuous m the^adult. 


3. Trachinotus palometa Regan. 

(Text-figure 10). 

Diagnostic Characters: 

1 long and slender intemeural and 1 inter- 
liaemal arising over the 4tli vcrte])ra anterior 
to the urostyle. 

17 interneurals in the caudal region. 

Bases of haemal processes arising at the center 
of the centra. 

No short or stout jKJsterior neural and haemal 
spines. 

Material Studied. 

The following description is taken from one 
specimen cauglit in Bennuda, KOIi Cat. No. 
601, length 119 mm. 

Caudal Osteology. 

Urostyle: The anterior part of the urostyle is 
identical in size and shape to the adjacent part of 
the i)receding penultimate centrum. The pos- 
terior end cannot be seen because it is consoli- 
dated with the bases of the uroneurals and 
hypurals. The dorsal surface is covered by the 
uroneurals and the ventral surface by the h 3 rpural 
bases. 

Uroneurals: There appears to ])e a single pair 
of uroneurals, the bones of which extend from the 
anterior dorsal edge of the urostyle to the distal 
margin of the hypurals. For part of the distal 
length the line of junction l^tween the fifth 
hypural and the uroneurals is distinct. In the 
smaller specimen of Trachinotus goodei these 
bones api^r separate. 

Hypurals: In this adult specimen there appear 
to be four hypural bones; two below and two 
above the median line. The second large h 3 rpural 
below the median line is solid with the exception 
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of a small oblong hole near the base. In Tra- 
chinotus goodei of 54 mm. in length, the base ib 
divided and a definite line can be seen which 
extends for half the length of the hypural bone. 
In the large dorsal hypural of Trachinotus 
palomeia there is also indication tliat this iiypural 
was at one time divided because a distinct line 
extends anteriorly from the distal margin for 
more than three-quarters of the length of the 
hypural. In the other si)ecies the base of this 
lat|^ dorsal hypural is divided and a narrow slit 
extends for about one-quarter the len^^h of the 
bone and does not quite join with the slit extend- 
ing from the distal margin. In the species under 
discussion the fifth or dorsal-most hypural is 
closely associated with the uroneurals but cacli 
can be identified at their dorsal extremity by 
distinct and separate pointetl tips and a line 
which extends anteriorly for almost lialf the 
length. From here the two are fused. In the 
other species this fifth hvjiural is more distinct. 
Hypural numliers have been omitted from this 
illustration because of the inclusion of the caudal 
fin rays; for hypural reference, see Text-figure 11 
of Trachinotus goodei 

Kpurals: There ar(» three epurals in this species 
and genus. The anterior or first epural is the 
largest, which is true of the adults of all the other 
species treated in this paper. Anteriorly, there 
is a broad thin growtli which almost fills the 
entire area dorsal to the penultimate centrum and 
the urostyle. The second and third epurals are 
long, shmdcr bones and ver\ closely associated. 


At both the proximal and distal ends the tips can 
be distinguished as separate bones. The ventral 
ends are not inserted between the uroneurals as 
is the case in Trachinotus goodei. Often this 
appears as a growth character but the specimen 
of this species is less than half the size of 7Vo- 
chinotus palometa and the tips of the former are 
inserted. 

Additional Characters Worthy of Note: The il- 
lustration of this species is the only one which 
includes the caudal fin rays because the variation 
in the count is slight in the other species of 
Carangidae and therefore of little importance. 
Here the count is: dorsal raylets 6 plus 11 dorsal 
rays, and ventral raylets 6 plus 9 ventral rays, 
makiiig a total of 1 7 dorsal plus 1 5 ventral. 

4. Trachinotus goodei Jordan Evermann. 

(Text-figure 11). 

D} agnostic Characters: 

2 broad intemeural and interhaemal spines 
arising over the 5th vertebra anterior to the 
urostyle. 

15 interneurals in the caudal region. 

Bases of the haemal processes arising on the 
anterior half of the centra. 

No short or stout posterior neural and haemal 
spines. 

M aterial Studied, 

The iollowing description is taken from one 



Trachinotus palometa. Tail of 119 nun. specimen with three epurals. One intemeural and 
one interhaemal spine is associated with the 4th vertebra from the urostyle. X 3.6* 
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Text-figure 11. 

Trachinotus goodei. Tail of 54 inm. specimen with three epmals and evidence of two pairs 
of uroneurals Two intemeurals and two interhaemals associated with the 5th vertebra from the 
urostyle. X 8.5. 


specimen caught in Bermuda, KOH Cat. No 
438, length 54 mm. 

Caudal Osteology, 

Urostyle: The anterior part of the urostyle is 
cone-shaped and its margin similar to the pos- 
terior part of the penultimate centrum. The 
reduced posterior tip of the urostyle is hidden 
and consolidated with the base of the uroneurals. 
The uroneurals protect the dorsal and posterior 
part of the urostyle and the bases of the nypurals 
abut its ventral and posterior surface. 

Uroneurals: These paired Ix^nes are unlike 
those of the other species studied in this paper. 
For a complete interpretation a series of younger 
specimens is needed. In this 54 mm. fish there 
are two pointed tips which form part of the 
hypural margin. Each represents paired lateral 
bones, the bases of which partly overlap the 
urostyle and the fifth hypural. The anterior 
dorsal uroneural extends from above the anterior 
margin of the urostyle where it is deep and wing- 
shaped and where bases of the epurals are insert^ 
between its lateral bones. It extends posteriorly 
and dorsaUy and diminishes into a slender bone 
with a pointed distal tip. The second uroneural 
is similar distally but it arises immediately on 
the anterior part of the urostyle centrum. It 
overlaps the base and dorsal surface of the fifth 
hypural for all but the distal tip end. A broad, 
thm, paired bone covers part of the anterior 
half of the uroneurals and the fifth hypural. In 
our specimen of Trachinotus palometa of 119 mm. 
in len^h, only one pair of uroneurals can be 
found if the second pomted tip is to be interpreted 
as the fifth hypural. A series of younp; specimens 
is necessary in the case of both species to inter- 


pret adequately the development of this part of 
the hypural complex. 

Hypurals: There are two hypurals ventral and 
two aorsal to the median line. In the second 
large hypural there is definite evidence of a divi- 
sion of this bone, for there remains a suggestion 
of a double base with a line extending from here 
for half the length of the hypural. In none of the 
Bennuda carangids has this second hypural ai>- 
peared as two separate bones, even in the ver 3 ^ 
young of several sjiecies. This is the reason for 
consistently designating this particular hypural 
as a single bone. Its counterpart, the large 
hypural dorsal to the median line, has shown in 
several young specimens that it is formed by the 
fusion of two separate bones, whicli gives a cri- 
terion for calling this hypural three and four. 

In tliis specimen hypurals three and four are 
distinct both anteriorly and posteriorly and only 
a small area in the center has fused beyond iden- 
tity of the two separate bones. The fifth and 
most dorsal hypural is similar in size at its distal 
extremity to the first hypural and balances this 
bone in its position in the hypural fan. Its 
length, however, is less and the median end di- 
minishes to a w^ge-shaped tip. 

Epurals: There are three epurals, which is also 
true of Trachinotus palomeia. But in the species 
of this description the epurals ajmear more 
separate and individual than in Trachinotus 
palometaf which is a larger and older specimen. 
In this 54 mm. Trachinotus goodei the first or 
anterior epural is the largest, the second inter- 
mediate and the third, or posterior, the smallest. 
This is true of both their lengths and widths. 
The ventral ends are inserted between the lateral 
bones of the uroneurals. This is not so in the 
other species. 
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6. Argyreumts vomer (Linnaeus). 

(Text-figures 12, 13). 

Diagnostic Characters: 

The caudal skeleton is conspicuously deeper 
and relatively shorter than any of the other 
species treated. 

3 anterior caudal haemal spines with triangular 
projections on the anterior surface at mid- 

3 short posterior neural and haemal spines 
stout and club-like. 

Material Studied. 

This description is from a study of three speci- 
mens presented by the American Museum of 
Natural History Cat. No. 14,184 from Pom- 
pano, Florida; KOH Cat. No. 2321, length 18 
mm. Cat. No. 12,505 from Mastic, L. L; KOH 
Cat. No. 2322, length 45 mm. Cat. No 13,58;i 
from Rio de Janeiro; KOH Cat. No. 2323, length 
140 mm. 

Caudal Osteology. 

Urostyle: In the adult specimen of 140 mm. in 
length the jH)sterior end of the urostyle is con- 
solidated with the dorsal bones and cannot be 
distinguished. 

In our young si)ecimen of 18 mm the urostjde 
extends dorsally to the hypural margin. An- 
teriorly, the urostyle is almost a perfect half 


centrum but at the base of the second hypural it 
turns abruptly and extends in an oblique-dorsal 
direction and becomes a slender tapering rod. 
At the basal tip of the fifth h3rpural a mark ap- 
pears which indicates consolidation in this youtn- 
ful stage of the urostyle. The bases of all of the 
hypurals are separate from the urostyle with the 
exception of the fifth hypural whose anterior 
surface is in conjunction with the urostyle. 

UroncuraU: There is a single pair of uroneurals 
which are more distinct in the 18 nun. specimen 
than in the two older stages. In the smallest 
fish the anterior part is already enlarged and 
fills the area dorsal to the urostyle but the spool- 
shaped urostyle is distinct. In the largest speci- 
men the urostjrle and the uroneurals have become 
one and there is only a suggestion of the urostyle 
as such. Both the anterior and the posterior 
portion of the uroneurals have increased in pro- 

E ortionb Distally, the uroneurals and fifth 
ypural have fused and there is only a suggestion 
of the hypural which m the 18 inm. B|)ecimeu 
was a distinct bone. 

Hypurals: In the adult specimen there are 
four liTOural bones, two below and two above 
the meuian line. In the 18 mm. fish it is clear 
that the large hypural dorsal to the median line 
is the result of the fusion of two bones. Truly 
young specimens would undoubtedly show this 
as they have in several other species in this paper. 
The dorsal, or fifth hypural, is distinct in the 18 
Him. specimen but in the 140 mm fish it has be- 



Text-figuie 12. 

Argyreiosus vomer. Tail of 140 mm, specimen. The bones of this deep-bodied fish are con 
spicuously stont and the centra less elongate than in the other species. X 3.23 
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Texi-figuu 1,5 

Argtyreiosus vomer. Tail of IS inm spec mien bhowing the posteaoi (*n(l of the most vie, the 
luoneurals and the fifth hypmal These aie not distinct in the 140 inin fish 1 he re is a hint of 
the division of the ,5rd and 4th h^I)U^als X 25 2 


come one \^ith the uroncuials 'I h< lust hj puial 
is not ab inassne as the correbponding bone in 
the adult, and there is a conspicuous large hole 
in the base or arch area Tlub is present in most 
of the neural and haemal bases but in the largest 
specimen the holes have disappeared in the three 
posterior processes and become smaller in the 
preceding arch bases 

E jyaralh There are t^ o ciiuralb In the 1 S mm 
sjiecimen their shape in general is similar with the 
exception of the anterior projection on the hrst 
bone, which i a growth character In no respect 
do these two bones resemble one another m the 
1 40 mm sfiecmien The anterior projection from 
the base of the first epural has become solid and 
massive and fills the area abo^e the reduced 
neural process of the penultimate centrum The 
rod-like form of the joung specimen has disap- 
lieared entirely Tiie second or posterior epural 
has changed x ers little from tliat of the young 
stage Tne \entral ends of both epurals in all 
three stages are inserted between the lateral 
Ixmes of the uroncuials 

Additional Charcutcr^ WoHhi/ of Note As is 
typical of this decj) bodied species, the inter- 
neural and mterhaemal spines are massne m the 
adult specimen In each there is a central shaft 
which IS heavily ossified and has lateral projec- 
tions on the horizontal part In the smallest 
specimen there is the beginning development of 


this projection and all other parts of these bones 
are only slightly ossified Sex oral anteiior caudal 
haemal spines aie umejue m de\elopment as com- 
pared with the other Bermuda Carangidae The 
first and second arc usuallv stout and at mid- 
length their surfaces abut The tliree following 
haemal spines are also stout and lia\e on their 
anterior sides bea^y triangular projections 
These are present in all thiee stages This is 
illustiated m the Key (Te\t-fjg 5) 

6 Trachurops crumenophthalma (Bloch) 
(Text-hgurr 14) 

Dwgnobtic ( haiaiUn 

The iKisterior group of tno mterneurals and 
two mterhaemals associated w lih the fourth 
vertebia from the urostyle. 

The haemal processes of several piecaudal 
centra are crescent-shatied and the spines 
arise on the anterior half of the centra 

Matiual Studied 

Thiee specimens were used for tins description 
and all were caught m Bermuda Cat. No 9,140, 
KOIl Cat No 615 Cat No 9,140, KOH Cat. 
No 614, length 115 mm Cat No. 25,147, KOH 
Cat No 1135, length 108 inm 
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Caudal Osteology. 

Urostyle: In all specimens studied the posterior 
end of the urostyle is embedded in the terminal 
bones. The bases of the uroneurals and the 
hypurals surround this area. The anterior part 
of the urostyle is almost a perfect half centrum in 
shape and size. The dorsal surface is covered by 
the heavy uroneurals and the ventral surface by 
the base of the first hypural. 

Uroneurals: There appears to be but a single 
pair of uroneurals. In our adult specimens these 
paired bones are massive and extend obhtiuely 
backward and dorsally from above the anterior 
part of the urostyle to the distal margin of the 
hypurals. In the anterior area a small portion 
of the ventral ends of the epurals are wedged Ins- 
tween the lateral bones of the uroneurals. The 
oblique distal part probably represents the fifth 
hypural fused with the uroneurals. ()ur material 
is too advanced in development to illustrate this 
fact, which is found in the young si>eciinens of 
the closely related genera. 

Hypurals: Our material shows two hypurals 
ventral to and two dorsal to the median line. 
The central bones are large and fan-shaped, which 
is characteristic of this family. Young sj)ecimen8 
would undoubtedly show that the large dorsal 
hypural was formed by the fusion of two bones 
and also that the fifth hypural was separate. In 
these adult s|)ecimenR the filth hypural is fused 
with the uroneurals and not distinguishable from 
them On the basis of repeated evidence in the 
>oung of several closely related genera the hy- 
jmrals are considered as which is seen in the 
1'ext-figure 14. 

Kpurals: The two epurals fill the area above 
the penultimate centrum and the urostyle. The 
long projection of the first epural extends an- 
teriorly above the reduced neural i)rocess of tJie 
j)enultimate centrum. The base is inserted be- 
tween the uroneurals. The second or jiosterior 


epural is long and slender and slightly enlarged 
at the ventral end, which lies between the uro- 
neurals. 

7. Chioroscombrus chrysurus (Linnaeus). 

(Text-figures 16-18). 

Diagnostic Characters: 

26 or 27 interhaemals in the caudal region. 

6 interhaemals between the first and second 
anterior caudal haemal spines. 

Material Studied. 

The following description is based on seven 
sjiecimens taken in Haiti. Cat. No. 6,842, KOH 
C'at. No. 2317, lengths 100 mm. and 80 mm. 
Cat. No. 7,183, KOH Cat. No. 2318, lengths 
15, 10, 7.5, 6.5, 6 mm. 

Caudal Osteology. 

Urostyle: Four stages of development were 
found in specimens of 6 mm., 10 mm., 15 mm., 
and 100 mm. in length. In the largest fish, 
which is fully ossified, the posterior end of the 
\irostyle is completely hidden by the overlapping 
uroneurals and hypurals. As in the other 
Bermuda Carangidae the anterior part of the 
urostyle is almost a complete half centrum and 
is similar in proportions to the adjacent part of 
the preceding centrum. In the 6 mm. specimen 
the urostyle is a long, slender, rod-like structure 
which extends from the posterior margm of the 
penultimate centrum to the distal margin of the 
hypurals. Anteriorly, the proportions are similar 
to the adjacent part of the preceding centrum. 
The urostyle extends posteriorly in an oblique 
and dorsal direction, tapering to about one-half 
the depth. The ossification is delicate through- 
out and ends midway l)etween the bases of the 
fourth and fifth hypurals. A cartilaginous rod 



Text-figure 14, 

Trachurops crumenophthalma. Tail of 116 mm. specimen showing two interneurals and 
two interhaemals associate with the 4th and 5th vertebrae from the urostyle. X 11.65. 
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Text-figure 15. 

Chloroscombrue chrysurus. Tail of 100 mm. specimen showing the 3rd and 4th hypuraJs 
fused and the 5th hypural united with the uroneurals. X 33.3. 

extends from here and disapiiears in the bases of fifth hypural in the largest specimen. The three 
the caudal rays. In the 10 mm. specimen ossi- younger stages show clearly the development of 

fication is more pronounced and the ixisterior the uroneurals. In the 0 mm. specimen this 

dorsal end is seen at the center of the base of the paired bone extends dorsally above the urostyle 

fourth hypural. Anteriorly, the shape has begun from the region of the second hypural to the 

to resemble that of the adult. The 15 ram. margin of the hypurals. It is long and slender 

specimen shows still greater ossification and con- and the anterior end is slightly larger than the 
solidation. posterior tip. It is of importance to note the 

There is a single pair of uroneurals, relation of this bone to the others and its indo- 

which in the adult is indicated only at the distal pendent position, whicli is found only in the > vv} 
end. These bones have become fuM'd with the young stages. 



Text-figure 16, 

Chloroacombnjs chrysurus. Tail of 6 tnm. sjiecimeu which is paiUy ossihed. There are 
no intemeurals or interhaemals or epurals. The 3rd, 4th and 6th hypurals and the uroneurals are 
separate bones. The urostyle extends into the h 3 rpural margin. X 104. 
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Ghloroscombnis chrysurus. Tail of 10 mm. (specimen showing increased ossification. The 
centra are spool-shaped and the cpurals, uroneurals and base of the mterneural and interhaemal 
^ines have appearea. The 3rd and 4th hypurals have l>egun to fuse and the uroneurals abut the 
fifth hypural. X 83. 


In the 10 nun. specimen the uroneurals have 
increased anteriorly both in depth and length 
and almost reach the anterior margin of the uro- 
*>tyle. The shaw ol this end has changed from 
a blunt rounded tip to a deeiier indented form. 
The posterior part is reduced and the distal end 
appears in conjunction with almost half the 
proximal length of the fifth hypural. In this 
region the uroneurals have ^own over the uro- 
style. The anterior part is still separate from the 
urostyle. 

In the 15 mm. spechnen the uroneurals re- 
semble the structure of the adult more than the 
10 mm, specimen, and the shape and proportions 
are similar. The base of the uroneurals has fused 
with the dorsal surface of the urostyle and in 
only one place is there any indication of the 
youthful sta^ where all the under part of this 
bone was entirely separata. There still remains 
two perforations or unossified areas. The ante- 
rior part of the uroneurals abut the reduced neural 
process of the penultimate centrum and extend 
dorsally almost to the distal margin of the fifth 
hypurid. In this stage the uroneurals have be- 
come entirely consolidated with the dorsal surface 
of this fifth hypural. 

Hyputak: In the adult 100 nun. specimen 
there are two hypurals below and two above the 
median line. The first and fifth hypurals are tlie 
same sise distally and flank the ventral and dorsal 


part of the hypural fan. Two large hypurals 
form the central part of the hypural complex; on<‘ 
below and one above the meaiaii line. From a 
study of the young specimens it is certain that 
the large dorsal hypural is formed by the fusion 
of two bones and that the fifth hypural has fused 
with the uroneurals. 

In the 6 nun. specimen, which is the youngest 
stage available for study of the Bermuda Caran- 
gidae, there arc five distinct h 3 rpural bones. The 
first, or anterior bone, is long and slender and 
bli^j^tly enlarged at the median base. This base, 
which is the haemal arch, develops rapidly in 
the 10 ram. and 15 mm. stages. In the smaller 
fish a square, wing-like growth projects ante- 
riorly and abuts the haemal process of the pre- 
ceding centrum and there is a large hole or 
unossified area in the center of this growth. In 
this stage the lateral ridge, for the muscle attach- 
ment, is a small triangular projection from the 
base and overlaps slightly the base of the second 
hypural. In the 10 mm. specimen this ridge has 
more than doubled in size and proportion. 

The first hypural of the 15 mm. specimen 
resembles the corresponding bone of the adult 
fish with the exception of the <lensity of ossifica- 
tion, and extent of development of the muscle 
attachment process, and proximity to the ventral 
surface of the urostyle. There is still considerable 
space between the haemal arch aiid the urostyle, 
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which entirely diHapi^ars in the adult Bpeciinen. 
This is also true of the preceding haemal arches. 

The second hypural changes less in shaj>c and 
proportions than any of the other hypural bones. 
In the 6 mm. specimen tlie base is divided into 
two by a long oval slit which extends for about 
oneKiuarter the length of the bone. In the 10 
mm. specimen the two bases have fused but a 
small oval hole remains. In the 15 mm. fish 
there is no indication of either the two bases or 
the slit of the younger stages. The third and 


form part of the caudal naargin. In the 15 mm. 
sf^cimen the degree of ossification is identical 
with the other caudal bones. The sliape of both 
epurals is similar to that of the adult, and the 
median ends are inserted between the uroneurals, 
which is also an adult character. 

Additional Characters Worthy of Note: The 
illustrations show the increase in ossification 
with age and also the change in shape and pro- 
portions of all of the caudal bones. In the 6 mm. 
specimen there is no evidence of epurals, inter- 



Tex't-figure 18. 

Ghloroscombrus chrysurus. Tad 
of 15 mm. specimen. The posterior 
end of the urostyle is reduced and the 
distal portion of the uroneurals flank 
the side of the 5th hypural. In the 
100 mm. specimen these two bones have 
fused. X 42. 


fourth hypuralb arc beparato bones in the young- 
est stage and in the JO mm. si>eciinen their 
distal margin has fused and the space between 
become less. The 15 mm. fish still has tvo bases 
which represent the two hcparate bones of the 
younger stage but the slit between has diminished 
by more than half its former length. In the 100 
mm. specimen there is no trace of a slit or double 
Imse. 'I"he fifth hypural appears as a very small 
wedge-shaped l>one between the distal end of the 
urostyle and the fourth hypural. Its growth and 
development from this stage to the adult is 
remarl^ble and without several very young 
specimens this hypural would not be identified 
as an hypural bone. In the youngest stage this 
l)one is entirely separate from the surrounding 
structures. In the 10 mm. fish the bone has in- 
creased in length and depth and about one-iialf 
of its anterior len^h abuts tlio uroneurals on the 
dorsal surface. In the 15 mm. si)ecimen the 
length is greatly increased and all but a small 
part of the dorsal end is in conjunction with the 
uroneurals. The adult specimen of 100 mm. 
shows tliat the fifth hypural and the uroneurals 
have fused and all that remains of their separate 
identity is a light line at the distal extremity. 

Epurals: There are two epurals in this species. 
Neither of these bones can he found in the 6 mm. 
fish. In the 10 mm. specimen these epurals 
appear with delicate ossification and as long 
slender bones. The anterior epural is longer and 
broader than the second one and has the be- 
ginning of the anterior projection near the median 
end, JBoth bones are free and their distal tips 


neurals and interhacmalb. The centra arc 
rectangular in shape with cfinsiderablc distance 
between their margins. In the 10 mm. specimen 
the spool-shape of the centra begins to change 
and to resemble the adult. The epurals are 
lightly ossified and also the interneurals and 
interhaemals. The zygapophyses are present on 
the dorsal and ventral surfaces of the centra. 
With the consolidation from a long rectangular 
structure to a shorter spool-shaped centra the 
neural and haemal processes apjiear to shift 
from their youthful anterior position to a central 
position. The three reduced posterior neural 
and haemal spines of the adult are simple and 
unmodified in the G niin. and 10 mm. specimens. 

8. Caranx ruber (Bloch). 

(Text-figure 19). 

9. Caranx bartholomaei Cuvier <fe Valenciennes 
Diagnostic Characters (both species) : 

Total of 24 interhaemals in the caudal region. 

Total of 22 interneurals in the caudal region. 

4 interhaemals lietween the first and second 
anterior caudal haemal spines. 

3 interneurals and 3 interhaemals in ))OBtcrior 
group in three specimens. The obhque part 
more slender than in the two following 
species 

Minor species differences cited in Key and in 
text. 
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Hollister: Caudal Skeleton of Bermuda Shallow WaUr Fisiws 


Material Studied. 

Caranx ruber; one specimen taken in Haiti, 
(^at. No, 7,016, KOII Cat. No. 2320, length 160 
mm. 

Caranx barikolomad; two specimens caught in 
Bermuda. Cat. No. 25,057, KOH Cat. No. 1074, 
length 50 mm. Cat. No, 25,065, KOH Cat. No. 
1073, length 52 mm. 

Caudal Osteology. 

Urostyle: The reduced terminal end is hidden 
in both species by the heavy uroneurals on the 
dorsal and the base of the hypurals on the ventral 
surface. No small specimens are available to 
show the development. The anterior part is 
cone-shaped and of the same proportions as the 
l)osterior half of the penultimate centrum. The 
dorsal surface is covered by the uroneurals and 
the ventral by the first hypural in Caranx ruber 
(Text-fig. 19). In Caranx bartholomacif which 
is one-third the length, the base of the first 
hypural is still separate from the ventral surface 
of the urostyle. 

Uroneurals: In the 50 mm. si)ecimen of Caranx 
hartholomaei tliere is indication of one ])air of 
uroneurals. At the distal end the line of junction 
between the uroneurals and the fifth hypural 
still remains. There is no evidence of this in 
the 160 mm. s})ccimen of Caranx ruber. In this 
si)ecies the two bones liave fused. 

Hypurals: In })oth species there are two hy- 
purals which are ventral to and dorsal to the 
median line. Tlieir positions and proportions 
are similar in the corresponding Ixmes. Becauw‘ 
of facts presented by several young stages in 
closely related genera in this family, the hypural 
lx)ncs of these species are numbered 1 to 5 in the 
illustration. 

Epnrals: There are t\^o opurals in both species 
and the corresponding ])ones are similar in shape 


and |)osition. In the distal dorsal ])ortion of the 
smaller Caranx hartholomaei the epurals are more 
slender. This has been found to be an age 
character in other genera. 

Additional Characters Worthy of Hole: In 
Caranx ruber the jwsterior neural zygapophyses 
have hook-like projections on the doi^ surface. 
This is shown in the anterior vertebra in tlic 
illustration. The development is especially 
prominent in the central caudal area. In Caranx 
harthohmaei the dorsal surfaces of the corre- 
sponding zygapophyses are smooth. There is 
also a difference in the development of tlie 
anterior neural zygaix)physes of the two species. 
In Caranx ruber the surfaces are jagged and 
notched, especiafiy m the central caudal area, 
but this is not true in Caranx hartholomaei, Ju 
a detailed study of the two species many minor 
differences such as these distinguish each as a 
different sj)ecics. 

10. Caranx crysos (Mil chill). 

1 1. Caranx latus Agassiz. 

(Text-figure 20). 

Diagnoslie Character's (both sp(*cies): 

Total of 17 to 20 interhaemals in the caudal 
region. 

Total of 15 to 18 interneurals in the caudal 
region. 

3 interhaemals between the first and second 
anterior caudal haemal spines. 

2 interneurals and 2 or 3 interhaemals in tlie 
posterior group in the five si>ecimens studied. 
The oblique i)art broader tlmn in the two 
preceding species. 

]Minor sj)ecies differences are cited in the Key 
and in the text. 



Text-figure 19. 

Caranx ruber. Tail of 160 mm. specimen. This figure represents both this species and 
Caranx bartholofnaei which in gross structure are similar. X 2.74. 


KEY TO CAUDAL SKELETON OF BERMUDA SHALLOW WATER CARANGID FISHES. 

(Text-figs. 1 6). 



U < K < 2 O 


Q < W 
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Description of an Egg of the Long-tailed Bird of Paradise. 

Lee S. Chandall 


Plate L 


On June 10, 1937, a pair of Long-tailed Birds 
of Paradise, Epimachus meyeri meycri Finsch, 
collected by F. Shaw Mayer “near the head of 
the Waria,” were received at tlie Zoological 
Park. During following years, frecpient displays 
of the male were noted but as this is a common 
practice in the group and there was no evidence 
of nesting activity, we ex|)ected no further re- 
sult. However, the female was noticed in coma- 
tose condition on the afternoon of February 28, 
1941, and on examination was found to be egg- 
bound She responded well to treatment and 
the egg was safely laid about two hours later. 


Since the egg of this species apjiears to l>e 
undescribed, the following notes are given. 

The egg measures 44.25 X 28.5 mm. Its 
weight was 18.9 grams or approximately .62 
ounces. The ground color is buff (close to Cart- 
ridge Buff of Ridgway). It is heavily blotched 
and streaked at the large end, the markings 
decreasing toward the small end, which is almost 
clear. The under markings are grayish (close to 
Pale Mouse Gray of Ridgway) while those on 
the surface are reddish-brown (near Russet of 
Ridgway) 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. Egg of Epimachm ineyeri mcyeri Finsch. 
Actual size. 



CRANDALL 


PLATE I 



FIG 1 

DESCRIPTION OF AN EGG OF THE LONG TAILED BIRD OF PARADISE 
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10 . 

On the Uterine Young of Dasyatis sabinus (Le Sueur) 
and Dasyatis hastatus (De Kay). 


('. M. Bheder, Jb. & Louis A, Keumholz 

Yorlx' Aquarinm and Unmrsify of Illinois, 


l^lVxt-fiRures 1 & 2). 


The small stinj? ray, Dasyatis (Amphotistius) 
sabivus (Le Sueur) is abundant along the west 
coast of Florida in the vicinity of the field station 
of the New York A<iuariuni on Palmetto Key. 
Here mature gravid females may be found at sizes 
not greatly exceeding those of the relatively new- 
born young of the much larger Dasyatis hastatns 
(De Kay). 

Apparently there is a dearth of material in 
the literature conceniing the size of gravid fe- 
males, the number of young per individual and 
the sex ratios of the young. The catches of the 
stop-netters operating in Bull's Bay (Cara 
Pelau on the northern side of Charlotte Harbor 
on the IJ, S. coastal charts) provided the data 
of the accompanying tables, except as noted. 
The U)30 material was collected by M. B. 
Bishop of Peabody Museum, Yale l^niversity. 

I'he sizes of some of the gravid females of 
D, sabinus did not greatly exceed those of the 
new-born young of 1). hastatus taken on June 29. 
These latter ranged from 160 to 176 mm. in 
length, while one not quite mature male of the 
former was only 174 mm. long. Tlu*ee full-tenn 
embryos taken from one female D. sabinus 
varied in length from 90 to 100 mm. 

It can be seen that there is a steady increase 
in size of the embryos of D. sabmus from a mean 
of 35.8 mm. on June 19 to a mean of 99.6 on 
July 31. Also, there was no overlapping of the 
means and extremes on the various dates. If 
this can be taken to indicate the growth rate, 
on so few data, it is remarkably rapid. 

If the length of the disc (from the tip of the 
snout to the posterior border of the disc) is com- 
pared with the width, it is seen that the two 
dimensions are nearly equal. Moreover, this 
relationship holds from the smallest embryos 
obtained through to the adult (Text-fig. 1), 
clearly showing it to be a straight Une relation- 
ship. Z>. hastatus, which is a little wider than 
long, has a similar straight line relationship, but 
is not so close to a 45® angle. This is clearly a 


most unusually constant growth rate for which 
there is no superficial explanation at this time. 
It is not of import/ance in intra-uterine life nor 
can it be in post-uterine life when the extremely 
different relationships of various other species of 
rays, otherwise much alike, are taken into con- 
sideration. The growth relationship of these is 
so constant that it might be simulated to flap- 
jack batter spreading out on a pan. Exc^ept in 
the early embryos, this relationship is sufficient 
to separate these two species which so closely 
resemble each other. Text-fig. 1 also indicates 
the relative sizes of the adults and also the size 
of the young at delivery. 

A full-tenn young of each species is illustrated 
in Text-fig. 2 for purposes of comparison. The 
general shape and the presence of the keel on the 
tail of D. hastatm make separation simple. The 
folding in of the tail, at its origin from the body, 
in D. hastatus as compared with the flaring out 
in 1). sabinus is another characteristic. 

It was not always possible to identify each 
young fish with its nmther. l)ecausc in capture 
some of the females aborted, resulting in a mix- 
ture of mothers and young. These young, even 
though the yolk sac was still hanging outside 
the lK)dy, were able to swim around actively 
when placed in an aquarium. To avoid possible 
mistakes and confusion, the young have been 
considered in ^ups as taken. The material 
did show a variation in numbers of young from 
one to three in D. sabinus and from two to five 
for D. hastatus. On June 19, 1940, there was one 
gravid D. sabinus which carried but one embryo. 
This embrj’^o was nearly twice the size of the 
others taken on the same date. However, on 
June 28, 1940, we took another female wliich 
carried but one embryo and this was very nearly 
the same size as othem taken on the following 
day. 

The sex ratios of all the embryos of D. sabinus 
combined (25) showed 56% to "be male. How- 
ever, one mother carried three female embryos. 
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Table I. 


Size and Sex of Dasyatis Embryos. 

Dasyatis sabinus. 



Disc in 

mm. 



Female 



Male 


All 

Date 

Length Width 

Sex 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Mean 

4/9/39 

Captiva Pass 

55 

49 

55 

48 

m) 

f) 

49 

49 

49 

55 

55 

55 

52 

6/19/40 

30 

29 

f 









33 

32 

i 









33 

30 

f 









r>o 

53 

f 









33 

30 

m 

50 

38.5 

30 

33 

33 

33 

35.8 

6/28/40 

78 

81 

m 

-- 

— 


78 

78 

78 

78 

6/29/40 

71 

72 

f 









74 

77 

f 









82 

81 

f 









83 

87 

f 









68 

69 

m 









69 

67 

in 









70 

71 

m 









70 

73 

m 









70 

74 

m 









71 

72 

m 









71 

74 

m 









74 

75 

m 









75 

76 

m 









77 

79 

m 









79 

81 

m 









79 

81 

m 

83 

77 7 

71 

79 

72 9 

68 

75 2 

7/11/40 

99 

99 

f 








East side of Useppa Island 

99 

99 

f 








100 

101 

f 

100 

99 6 

99 

- 

— 


99 6 



Dasyatis hastatus. 






4/9/39 

76 

83 

f 








Captiva Pass 

75 

83 

1 

76 

75 5 

75 




75 5 

4/10/39 

97 

102 

m 








Captiva Pass 

95 

101 

i 

97 

97 

97 

95 

95 

95 

96 

6/24/40 

85 

87 

{ 









82 

88 

f 









86 

87 

m 









85 

89 

in 

82 

82 

82 

85 

85 

85 

83 5 

6/29/40 

172 

193 

f 









176 

197 

f 









160 

189 

in 









170 

192 

in 









168 

195 

ra 

176 

174 

172 

170 

166 

160 

169 2 


The relatively few young of D. hastaim (9) females averaged 3 25 per mother. These latter 
showed 55.5% to be male. Since tliere were in are much larger in relation to the size of the 
all 12 gravid I), aabinm and 25 embryos, they young they lil)erate; the difference in number 
averag^ 2.08 per mother. The four 7). hastatus seems to be purely mechanical. 
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Date 

0/19/40 


Tvcngth to notch 


6/28/40 

6/30/40 


7/11 40 


6/24; 40 
6/29/40 
llnlabeM 


Breder & Krurnholz: On the Uterine Yovng of Daeyaiis mbinus 
Table II. 

Size and Sex of Dasyatis Adults. 

Dasyatis sabinus. 


Ijen^lh Width Sex 


[201 

— 

f 

not gravid 


202 

- 

f 

not gravid 


214 

— 

f 

not gravid 


222 

223 

— 

f 

f 

gravid 

gravid 

^5 embryos 

244 


f 

gravid 


247 


f 

not gravid 


262 

— 

f 

not gravid 


190 


m 


190 

— 

m 



199 


m 



213 


m 



2J8 


III 



234 

- 

m 



238 

245 

f 

pravid 

1 embryo 

174 

179 

m 

imm. 


_ 

235 

f 

gravid 


- 

241 

f 

gravid 


243 

245 

f 

gravid 


- 

254 

f 

gravid 

16 embr>"os 

- 

260 

f 

gravid 


280 

f 

gravid 


— 

280 

f 

gravid 


220 

224 

m 


- 

235 

m 



291 

297 

f 

gravid 

3 full term embryos (all females) 



Dasyatis hastatus. 


851 

984 

f 

gravid 

4 embryos 


('irca 914 

i 

gravid 

5 embryos 

272 

310 

i 

not gravid 
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160 240 320 

WIDTH or DISC, MILl IMETERS 


400 


480 


Text-figure 1 

Comparison of length and width of disc in pre-natal and post-natal Dousyattb based on data in Tables I and II 
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11 . 

Additional Social and Physiological Aspects of 
Respiratory Behavior in Small Tarpon. 


Arthuu Shlaikek 

Niw York Aquarmm d* V. iS*. f\i<h A’ Wddlifi Service, Woods Hole, Mass. 


iNTHuDtHTlON. 

I'ariKiii, Tarpon ollaidicnH (Cuy. & VaL), 
whose swimbladders ermtain considerable al- 
veolar tissue, periodically rise to the surface to 
breathe atmospheric oxygen despite their ex- 
tensive gill surfaces and the relatively high oxygen 
content of the watc^rs they normally inhabit. 

The work refiorted here represents a continu- 
ation of the ]irogram of investigation with small 
tarpon begun by Shlaifer & Breder (1040). In 
this earlier w^ork, which, incidentally, is the first 
experimental report on this fish, it was found, 
among other things, that tlie surface rise of a 
tarfioii to gulp air may induce similar rises in 
others in a group. For instance, in a CTOup of 
four in a 50-liter aquarium, in 10% of the cases 
a rise by one tarpon would induce a rise in one or 
more companions. Jt was shown that coinci- 
dence}’’ was not involved as a disturbing factor 
and that, apparently, a tarpon had to be in a 
physiologically receptive” state by virtue of a 
depleted oxygen supply before such imitative 
rises could be induced. In preUminary experi- 
ments, some success was attained in inducing 
rises by means of a silver-painted carved wooden 
tarpon model manipulated so as to simulate the 
normal rise of this fish. In the present report 
model” experiments were considerably ex- 
tended. 

Shlaifer & Breder (1940) found that while the 
locomotor activity of tarpon did not change 
when the oxygen content of the water w’as 
raised from 2.50 cc. per liter to 5,60 cc., the rate 
of surface (respiratory) rises to gulp air aecreased 
Jnarkedly. As a continuation of this line of in- 
vestigation, experiments were jyerfonned to de- 
termme the effect of waters of distinctly low 
oxygen content on locomotor activity and surface 
rises; also, survival time was determined for 
tarpon whose access to the surface and hence to 
atmospheric oxygen was cut off. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to Dr. C. M. Breder, Jr., of the New York 
Aquarium for the experimental animals and to 
the U, 8. Fish and Wildlife Service at whose 


Woods Hole laboratories the experiments were 
Ijerformod. 

'Fhe Indvctios of Imitative 
Respiratoiiy Rises. 

As discussed above, it has l>een found 
(Shlaifer & Breder, 1940) that imitative surface 
rises in small tarpon may l>e induced by a ma- 
nipulated wooden model as well as by other 
tarpon. Models have been used with and with- 
out success in various lines of investigation on 
behavior in fishes. Thus, Lissmann (1932) 
found that the characteristic fighting reaction of 
the Siamese fighting fish, Betta spUndens, is 
elicited by plasticine models or paintings of the 
fish. Noble (1934) working with the dwarf 
sunfish, Ewpoviotis gihbosns^ and Breder (1936) 
with the sunfish, Lepomis avritvs, found that 
males would attempt to mate with a variety of 
objects irrespective of their general appearance 
provided they were manipulated so as to re- 
semble somewhat the actiems of a female ready 
to spawn. On the other hand, Spooner (1931) 
found that the bass, Morone labrax, was not 
attracted by various rough models of itself. 
Breder <fe Coates (1935), investigating the sex 
recognition of the guppy, Leffistes rctkulaius. 
found that no reaction was given to carefully 
made models of female Lebisfes with or without 
movement. Finally, 8hlaifer (1940) failed to 
obtain a reaction to sunfish models by goldfishes. 

Granted that a jiroperly manipulated wooden 
model may induce imitative rises in tarpon, will 
other objects properly manipulated but differing 
appreciably from a tarpon in shape and color also 
induce rises and if so to what extent? Will a 
tarpon model or other objects be effective if 
manipulated so as to rise in a manner appreciably 
different from the normal one? In an attempt 
to answer these questions the experiments de- 
scribed below were performed. 

Materials and methods* The animals used in 
these and other experiments descrilied in this 
paper were 10-12 cm,, presumably young, speci- 
mens sent from the collection at the New York 
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Aquarium but < originally obtained along the 
Florida coast. They were kept in sea water and 
were fed chopi)ed herring three times a week. 
The experimental group in the model tests was 
composed of six tarpon placed in 40 liters of 
standing sea water in a 48-liter rectangular as- 
sembled aquarium with transparent glass sides, 
whose dimensions were. 55 cm. by 35 cm. and 25 
cm. deep, Tiie water temperature range was 
19-22 degrees C. and the average oxygen content 
was 2,50 cc. per liter. 

Four different types of object, all 10 cm. in 
length, were used as ^'models in the attempts 
to induce imitative rises in the experimental 
animals. These were: 1. A silver-painted carved 
wooden model of a tarpon having no fins or 
mouth but possessing an ^^eye^’ fasliioned out of 
a thumbtack, 2. A white spatula. 3. A piece 
of red rubl>er tubing 1 cm. in diameter. 4. A 
solid glass rod 4 mm. in diameter. Two pieces of 
string were attached to these objects at opposite 
ends. The object to be tested was suspended 
horizontally in the experimental aquarium con- 
taining the six tarpon, next to the long side of 
the aquarium nearest the observer, at a distance 
of 3.5 cm, from the bottom, the level at which 
the tarpon in that situation generally swam. 
The ob^rver, seated about two feet away from 
the aquarium and facing one long side, manipu- 
lated the object by means of the two strings. 
The normal air-gulping rise of a tarpon is a rapid 
movement lasting a little less than a second from 
the start of the rise to the return to the nonnal 
p(»sition. Usually the animal rises to the surface 
almost vertically. In A of Table 1 this type of 
rise was simulated by properly manipulating the 
objects. In B of Table I the object or model was 
manipulated so as to produce a distinctlv ** ab- 
normal'^ rise. The object was raised to the sur- 
face parallel with it rather than at a right angle 
and the rise from beginning to end lasted two 
seconds. The data in Table I are listed in terms 
of successful attempts to induce rises in the 
tarpon by means of the manipulated objects. 
Fach time the object is raised to the surface is 
considered an ‘‘attempt." The attempt is con- 
sidered successful if within one second or less 
following the start of the rise of the model one 
or more tarpon rise to the surface. Rises by the 
lishes two or three seconds after the object had 
risen might also have been imitative delayed 
reactions but were not considered. Indeed, such 
rises very rarely occurred. Either the fish would 
respond immediately or it would not rise for a 
minute or more. No effort was made to differ- 
entiate between induced imitative rises that in- 
volved varying numbers of tarpon. In fact, such 
differentiation is very difficult if not impossible 
since, except in rare cases in which two or more 
individuals arose at exactly the same time, one 
cannot determine whether the rise of the tarpon 
following very closely that of the first animal to 
rise is a resjionse to the object or to the first 
tarpon. 

OKservations were made within a ten-minute 
experimental period. Every second, fourth, 


sixth, eighth, and tenth minute on the minute 
the model was raised to the surface and the 
reaction noted. As a control, every first, third, 
fifth, seventh, and ninth minute on the minute 
an observation was made for rises of the tarpon 
mthoat the manipulation of an object. Elach 
observation, control land experimental, at the 
two minute interval lasted only one second. In 
general, obaervatioiiK were made during two con- 
secutive hours, or 12 cxjierimental periods each 
day. 

Results, The data in A of Table I indicate 
that all four typ^ of objects induce imitative 
rises whose statistical significance compared with 
the controls is very high. The average rise of a 
tarpon in the experimental aquarium was twice 
in ten minutes. In a group of six animals there 
would be at most twelve seconds of rising in 10 X 
00 or 000 seconds; thus, according to the laws of 
chance, rises of taipou directly following those of 
models cannot very well l>e considered coinci- 
dental. it is seen that, of the four objects used, 
the wooden tarpon moael is significantly most ef- 
fective and the red rubber tubing is second. The 
degree of success in inducing imitative rises is, 
however, sharply limited by the physiological 
state of the animal. As Sliiaifer& Breder (1940) 
demonstrated, a tarpon will not respond iinita- 
tively to the rise of another object, even if it be an- 
other normal tarpon, unless, by virtue of the fact 
that the oxygen obtained at the last gulp is dis- 
tinctly depleted, it is in a “physiologically recep- 
tive" state which i)ermits a rising response. Tne 
induction of an imitative rise, then, depends on 
the reaching of a respiratory threshold by the 
reacting animal. This explains why even the 
wooden tarj)on model enjoys only 48.3% success 
in inducing rises. The exjieriinental animals 
may rise either singly or imitatively in groups 
just before the model is raised to the surface. 
If so, even raising the object consecutively three 
times or more will produce no response. 

The data in B of Table 1 demonstrate that 
objects manipulated so as to rise in an “abnor- 
mal " way induce few imitative rises. Comparison 
with the controls indicates no statistical signifi- 
cance. 

SuRiACJb Rises in Blinded Tarpon. 

That the induction of imitative rises in small 
tarpon is a visual affair was demonstrated by 
Shmifer & Breder (1940). It was found that the 
rise of a tarpon on one side of a transparent glass 
plate bisecting an aquarium could induce a rise 
in others on the opposite side. 

Carrving this a step further, four tarpon were 
blinded by piercing the cornea. Blindness was 
ascertained by appropriate tests. Several days 
were allowed for recovery from the operation. 
Subsequently, the animals were grouped together 
in 40 liters of standing sea water (oxygen con- 
tent — 2.50 cc. per Hter) in a 48-Iiter aquarium 
whose dimensions have been listed above. 

In the course of several hours of observation 
no imitative rises occurred. The tarpon rose 
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Table I. 


The Induction of Imitative Surface Rises in Small Tarpon by Various Objects. 


A. Object manipulated so as to simulate a normal surface 
I Sflver II III 

rise. 

IV 

V 

Type of Model 

Wooden 

Tarpon 

White 

Spatula 

lied Rubber 
Tubing 

Glass 

Rod 

Control® 

Total Number of Attempts^ 

176 

J81 

176 

170 

703 

Number of Successful Attempts 

85 

52 

62 

35 

12 

% of Successful Attempts 

48.3 

28.7 

35.2 

20.6 

1.7 


1 Object is raised to surface for one second every two minutes in a l(>>minute observation period in an attempt 
to induce a rise in the eiraerimental tarpon in the aquarium. 

* Observation made for one second every two minutes in the 10>minute period for rises by tarpon without manipu* 
lation of objects. 

Statistical significances (number of successful attempts).* 

I vs. II— .0096 I vs. Ill— .0210 I vs. IV— .0013 II vs. Ill— .4370 

II vs. IV- .2898 III vs. I V-.0210 I, II, III, IV vs. V— .0000 

* Upper limit of statistical algnlhcance is set at 0.05. This is three times the probable error. 0.01 indicates good 
signlflcanoo while a value of 0.100 or more indicates littlo significance. (“Student," 1925.) 


H. Manipulation of object does not simulate a normal rise.f 

I SUver II III IV 

V 

lype of Model 

Wooden 

Tarpwn 

White 

Spatula 

Red Rubber 
Tubing 

Glass 

Rod 

Conti'ol® 

Total Number of Attempts^ 

65 

65 

65 

65 

260 

Number of Successful Attempts 

5 

5 

1 

2 

6 

% of Successful Attempts 

7.7 

7.7 

1.5 

3.1 

2.3 


t Object is raised to surface sIoa\1.v and parallel 'with the surface. 

‘ See 1 above 
^ See * alH>vo. 

Statistical significances (number of successful attempts;. 

I v.s. II— None I vs. Til— .3342 I vs, IV— .4954 I vs. V—. 1832 II vs. V— .2146 

II vs. Ill— .3834 II vs. IV— .4370 III vs. IV— .5580 III vs. V— .5580 IV vs. V— .5580 

I (A) vs. 1 (B)— .0000 IT (A) vs. II (B)— .0000 III (A) vs. Ill (B) -.0000 

IV (A) vs. IV (B)— .0000 V (A) vs. V (B)-.4954 


individually at the same rate as did the normal 
animals, once every five minutes. Thus, it is 
apparent that iii the absence of vision no imi- 
tative rise will occur; possible response to pres- 
sure stimuli does not obtain. The normal rate 
and type of surface rises in these blinded forms 
indicate that this pattern of behavior is not 
dependent on vision for its proper execution 
though imitative response by one fish to another 
ib. 

liOCOMorOK AND RbbPIKATOUY ACTIVITY IN 

Watehs of Low Oxyoen Conteni\ 

In previous experiments (Shlaifer & Breder, 
1940) it was found that when the ox3''gen content 
of the water was increased from 2.50 cc. to 
5.60 cc. per liter, the rate of respiratory activity 
(surface rises) decreased significantly though the 
locomotor activity remained the same. It be- 
comes desirable, therefore, to determine the 
respiratory activity and, to a minor extent, the 
locomotor activity at very low oxygen levels. 
Small tarpon, incidentally, are relatively hardy 
forms and are adaptable to a variety of situations. 
They endure handling in the laboratory remark- 
ably well and would be excellent laboratory 
material for many lines of research were they to 
be found more frequently and in greater abund- 
ance. They may be found both in the sea and in 
land-locked ixkms whida are brackish or fresh- 


water. Some of these j)oo]s have relatively little 
dissolved oxj’^gen but the tarpon survive. 

Materials and metftods. Tarpon were placed 
in isolation in 7 liters of standing sea water in 
8-liter rectangular battery jars whose dimensions 
were 20.5 cm. by 18 cm. and 21 cm, deep at the 
7-liter mark. The water temperature range was 
19--22 degrees C. The rates of surface rises and 
locomotor activity were determined for 15-minute 
joeriods. The rate of locomotor activity was 
determined by an observational technique which 
is fully described elsewhere (Shlaifer, 1938), 
Briefly, 3-cm. squares were ruled in red India 
ink on all four vertical sides of the rectangular 
battery jar. Using the eye of the tarpon as an 
anatomical landmark, the number of squares, 
actually cubes when projected in space, traversed 
in a 15-minute period was multiplied by 3 to 
give the results in centimeteis. Smcc this tech- 
nique is not as accurate as the simple observation 
of surface rises and since the experimental vessels, 
considering the sbe of the tarpon, were quite 
small and thus limited activity, the rate of sunace 
rises in this set of experiments may be considered 
the more important feature. Oxygm content 
was determined by means of the permanganate 
modification of the Winkler methtxl. 

RemUts, Conparing the data in Table II 
with the results of Snlaifer & Breder (1940), it 
is seen that at the lower oxygen content the rate 
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of respiratoiy rises increases significantly and ously listed. In the first four experiments 
the centimeters traversed per rise decreases, standing sea water was used; in the fifth, sixth, 
The significantly lower rate of locomotor activity and seventh, running sea water. In all cases the 
at the lower oxygen level may be due primarily battery jars were filled to capacity. In the 
to the distinctly smaller vessel in which the standing water series, a fine wire screen cut so as 
tarpon were kept in these exi^riments rather to insure a tight fit was placed inside the battery 
than to the low oxygen content. As previously jar at the 74iter mark and in Expts. 5~7 a 
mentioned, Shlaifer & Breder (1940) found that similarly tight-fitting wooden screen was placed 
while raising the oxygen content from 2.50 to at the same level. In each test the experimental 
5.60 cc. per liter in the same aquarium reduced tarpon was allowed a 48-hour period of accl^a- 
the rate of respiratory rises it did not affect tization in the battery jar with access to the 
activity. At any rate, the number of surface surface. At the end of that time the screen was 
rises increases at the lower oxygen content de- put in place and the time and oxygen content 
spite the decreased activity. noted. Each battery jar contained only one 

Table 11. 

The Locomotor Activity and Respiratory Rises of Small 
Tarpon in Waters of Low Oxygen Content. 

Mean Oxygen Mean Ijocomotor Mean Respira- Mean cm. per 
Content ec. /liter Activity' tory RiHCK- Iliac 

A. 'rhisset of Ex|>eriincnth 1.02 304.0 3 6 84.4 

H. Shlaifer & Breder (1940)'^ 2 40 480.0 2.0 165.5 

* ExpresRod In centimeters traversed iK»r tish per 15-ininute period of observation. Figure given is the mean of 
KO such periods. 

s Expressed in surface rtses per fish per If^minute period of observation. Figure giv(n is ti)e mi^n of 80 such 
periods. 

• Base<i on Table I (Al). Shlaifer & Breder (1040). Figures given are for an isolated tarpon in 48 liters of sm 
water in a 60-liter aquarium. Figures for locomotor activity and respiratory rises represent the mean of 48 15-minuU‘ 
observation periods. 

Statuticai Significances (A vs. B) 
lx>comotor Activity: .0003 
Respiratery Rises: .007 

Finally, it may be noted that if access tf) the individual at a time. A record was kepi of the 

surface is provided, tarjK)n will surv ive well in number of hours between the start of the exi)eri- 

watere of low oxygen content and will utilize mental ]>eriod and the end, which in every ease 

relatively more atmospheric oxygen. was at the death of the tarpon. Oxygen de- 

t/Crniinations were made each day and at the 

SxTRVjvAL WITH No AccESK TO THE SoKFACK. conclusioii of the exj^riiiient. The locomotor 

The air-breatiiing habit in tarpon is peculiar ^ rising of tho fish were also 

in view of the fact tliat they normally inhabit pojfd “> » general way. As controls, 

fairly highly oxygenated sea water and have individual tarpon were kept in battery jars in 

rather extensive gill surfaces. The value of the nmning and standing sea water wifhovi being 

air-breathing habit in land-locked pools of low screened from the surlace. 
oxygen content in which tarpon may ho found is In Expts. 8~13, tho experimontal vessel was a 

obvious. However, its persistence in the waters 5()-liter rectangular assembled aquarium with 

of the open sea roB^y possibly l)e an indication of transparent glass sides whose dimensions were 
imperfectly functioning gills, despite their size. 60 cm. by 35 cm. and 27 cm. deep. This was kept 

It becomes of interest, therefore, to determine constantly filled to capacity with running sea 

the sqrvival time of tarpon when cut off from water. The bottom of the aquarium was covered 

access to the surface and thus forced to rely on with sand. Into this aquarium was placed a 

dissolved oxygen. Hora (1933) states that tight-fitting w'^ire mesh screen containing three 

various air-breathing swamp fishes can be squares to the inch, at a level of 6 cm. above the 

'^drowned’*ifprevenfed from reaching the water bottom sand. The general procedure followed 

surface. Das (1935) states that the air-breathing was the same as that described for the battery jar 

loach, Lepidocephalm gurdea^ if prevented from tests except that no observations were made for 

reaching the surface, will be asph 3 rxiated in a activity or surface rises, 
little more than an hour. Iliese fishes, however, The data in Table III demonstrate 

inhabit waters m which the oxygen content is compelling a tarpon to rely on dissolved 

habitually low ift contrast to the tarpon of the oxygen by screening it from the surface will re- 
open sea. jjj asphyxiation in from 7 to 128 hours. 

Materials and Methods, In Expts. 1~7 of Death may occur in a relatively short time even 

Table III, the experimental vessels were 8-liter in rumiing sea water (Expt. 6). In the standing 

battery jars whose dimensions have been previ- water tests the oxygen content at the death of 
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the animal in higii eno\igh to maintain a tarpon 
indefinitely if it is permitted to respire atmos- 
pheric oxygen. There seems to l)e considerable 
individual variation in survival time. This may 
be a reflection of individual variations in meta- 
bolic rate. In the battery jar tests the tarpon 
would often make desperate and repeated futile 
attempts to reach the surface and, failing, would 
sink exhausted to the bottom, there to remain 
quiescent for long periods of time. I n the aquari- 
um teste, much more area was allowed for normal 
swimming by the fishes; also, the position of the 
screen, 6 cm. above the lx)ttom, prevented 
exhausting and futile attempts to reach the sur- 
face. Tarpon in tliis aquarium, even when not 
screened from the surface, normally swim near 
the bottom so that the experimental situation in 
this case is, except for the screen, (juite normal. 

In the control tests, tarpon in ])attery jars 
with access to the surface survived indefinitely 
<»ven when the standing water oxygen content 
was quite low. 


Discussion. 

It is inter^ting to note in the model experi- 
ments that imitative rises may be inducea by 
very crude objects differing appreciably in form 
ancl color. At the same time, a more finished 
wooden model is more successful than are the 
crude ones. The results in B of Table I indicate 
that movement rather form or color is the im- 
portant factor for, if the model is so manipulated 
that the normal rise of a tarpon is not simulated, 
there is no significant induced imitation, even with 
the wooden model. Nevertheless, a properly ma- 
nipulated silver wooden model is more successful 
than are properly manipulated objects that are 
distinctly cruder models. Apparently, then, 
form and/or color may also be involved but only 
in a minor supplementary way. Possibly at a 
distance of several inches or more from the re- 
acting tarpon the type of wooden model used 
was more visible than were the other objects. 
Using this imitative rising reaction, it may be 


Table 111. 


Effect of Prevention of Surface Rises on the Survival of Small Tarpon. 


Experi- 
ment No. 

Water 

Oxygen Content * 

Survival 
in Hours 

1' 

Standing 

3.39-2,20-1.60 

53 

2^ 

St anding 

3.47-2.98-2.70-2,52 

71 

3» 

Standing 

4. J 5-3.20- 1. 68 

51 

4' 

Standing 

4.07-1.92 

11 


Running 

4.86 

7 

61 

Running 

5 58 

72 

71 

Illuming 

5.58 

128 

8- 

Running 

5,58 

32 

9> 

Running 

5.58 

115 

10- 

Running 

5.58 

125 

IJ* 

Running 

5.58 

24 

122 

Running 

5.58 

34 

J 32 

Running 

5.58 

46 


Remarks 

Periods of great activity and attempts to reach 
surface followed by periods of quiescence. 


1'arpon very active— many attempts to reach 
surface. 

Tarpon very active. 

Activity and rises of fish increase markedly one 
day before death. 


* In the staniiinK '\\ator (*xperlinents. the ox>g€»ii content is given day i>.\ daj in oc per Jiter. The final figure 
reprtisents the oxygen content of the medium at the death of the experimental animal. In the running water series, 
the fljnirea given represent the average oxygen content in cc. per liter day b: daj . 

» Experimental v(M»sel is an 8-liter Imttery jar. 

J Experimental vessel is a 56-liter aquarium. 


Ill tHJveral ca^eh attempts were made to revive 
tarpon which, after a long period of time, were 
near asphyxiation and lay on their sides. They 
were permitted to come in contact with the 
surface but evidently were too far gone, for they 
soon died. In one case, however, three blinded 
tarpon, which when screened from the surface in 
standing water in a battery jar soon approached 
exhaustion and asphyxiation, did recover when 
the screen was removed after one hour. In that 
time, unlike normal tarpon, they kept rising al- 
most continually in attempts to penetrate a 
screen which they could feel but could not see and 
within 40 minutes lay on their sides. Das (1936) 
reports that the air-br^thing loach will recover 
from partial asphyxiation if permitted to rise to 
the surface after being kept under a screen. 


possible, by employing a great variety of objects 
differing in fonn and color but manipulated 
normally, to obtain data which may be of sig- 
nificance in obtaining a measure of the visual 
acuity of tarpon. The data already obtained, 
showing as they do only a slight though real 
difference between a good and a crude model in 
their relative success at inducing rises, tend to 
indicate that such experiments would require 
considerable data to have any significance. 

It has been seen that preventing a tarpon from 
utilizing atmospheric oxygen will eventually be 
fatal, even in highly oxygenated water. Hence, 
there is no question of the survival value of the 
surface rise pattern of behavior in these forms. 
In contrast to the work of Hora (1933) and Das 
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(1035), the aspbyxiatioi] of tarpon under screens 
is a very slow process. Undoubtedly there is 
interesting material here for exhaustive physi- 
ological studies. 

It is quite difficult to evaluate the pattern of 
imitation in surface rising in a group of tarpon. 
ShJaifer & Breder (1940) have shown that imi- 
tation will not occur, apparently, until a respira- 
tory threshold is reached. An isolated taipon 
will rise periodically in response to physiological 
need and over a period of time not much more 
frequently if it is in a group. It is difficult, at 
least at this time, to attribute any adaptive 
value to this imitative behavior which might be 
termed social respiratory facilitation.'^ 

Summary. 

1. liaitative air-gulpiiig surface rises in small 


tarpon may be induced by relatively crude 
models if they are manipulate so as to simulate 
the normal surface rise of this form. A relatively 
more life-like wooden tarpon model is more 
successful than are the cruder objects. No signffi- 
cant success is attained with any model if its ma- 
nipulated rise differs appreciably from the normal. 

2. The imitative pattern is based on visual 
stimuli rather than on differential pressure 
stimuli. Blinded tarpon never rise imitatively. 

3. At distinctly low oxygen levels, the rate of 
respiratory rises increases but if access to the 
surface and hence to atmospheric oxygen is 
maintained the tarpon survive, 

4. Tarpon when prevented from utilizing 
atmosphenc oxygen succumb in 7 to 128 hours 
even in highly oxygenated running sea water. 
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12 . 

Notes on Mexican Snakes of the Genus Trimeresurus. 

Hobart M. Smith. 


A review of the species of TriniereHvrm now 
known from Mexico has revealed some confusion 
in the literature, to which I personalljr have 
contributed to some extent. In addition to 
correction of some of these errors, the present 
paper presents two forms new to the fauna of 
Mexico, names a population previously associ- 
ated with lansbcrgii, and diagnoses in a key the 
eleven forms definitely known to occur in the 
countrv. It should be noted that schlegdii, 
treatea by Terron {Anal. Inst. Biol. Mex.^ vol. 1, 
1930, pp. 196“7, fig. 7) as a member of the Mexi- 
can fauna (without locality), has never been 
reported nearer Mexico than the ** Guatemala'’ 
record of Boulenger (Cat. Snakes, vol. 3, 1896, 
p. 567). Its existence in the country is prob- 
lematical. 

I am much indebted to Dr. E. R. Dunn, who 
has very generously checked the types of brachy- 
stoma and made a number of valuable additions 
to tlie paper. The study has been completed, 
and a portion of the material on which it is based 
has b^n collected, during tenure of a Walter 
Hathbone l^acon Traveling Scholarship. 

Trimeresurus godmani (GCnthei). 

Bothreichis godmanni Giinther, Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist.f ser. 3, vol. 12, 1863, pp. 364-‘365, pi. 6, fig. 
G (Totonicapam, Guatemala). 

Bothrom godmani Martin del Caraix), Anal, 
hist. Biol. Mex.y vol. 9, 1938, p. 229, fig. 2. 

One specimen from Santa Rosa, near Comit^n, 
Chiapas, was reported by Martin del Campo. 
It has 142 ventraiB, 33 caudals, dorsals in 21 rows, 
9-lORupralabials. 

I have examined six specimens, all from 
Guatemala and Costa Rica. 

Trimeresurus barbouri (Dunn). 

LfOchesis barbouri Dunn, Proc. Bid. Hoc. 
Wash.f vol. 32, 1919, pp. 213-214 (Omilteme, 
Guerrero). 

l^bUshed by permiraton of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Inatltution. 


Agkistrodon broimi Shreve, Copeia, 1938, p. 9 
(Omilteme, Guerrero). 

This diminutive species is known only from 
three specimens collected at the type locality, 
of which I have examined one, the type of 
barbouri (U. S. N. M. 46347). 

I cannot see that browni is different from 
barbouri. The apparent difference in ventral 
counts of the types (134, broumi; barbouri) 
is not real, since the browni type is a male, and 
the barbouri type a female, the ventrals of which 
should have been written 145 (I count 144 to 147, 
according to the number of smaller anterior 
scales counted as ventrals). The only remaining 
apparent difference is in the presence of larger 
head shields, with distinct prefrontals, frontal 
and parietal in browni. I believe the size of the 
dors^ head scales varies in this species, as it 
certainly does in godmani^ to which the Omilteme 
species is related. In six specimens of godmani 
several intermediate stages between more or less 
uniform, small scales and the presence of distinct 
frontals and parietals are shown. Since the 
type of barbouri has small but distinguishable 
prefrontals, and since the presence or absence 
(and size when present) of the frontal and parie- 
tals is variable m a closely related species, I be- 
lieve there is no reasonable doubt that broumi 
and barbouri are synon>Tnous. 

Trimeresurus bicolor (Bocourt). 

Hothrops bicolor Bocourt, Ann. Set. Nal.f ser. 
5, vol. 10, 1868, p. 201 (San Agu.stfn, Guatemala). 

The only specimen examined is one in the 
National Museum (No. 46511), from Chicharras, 
Chiapas. It is a small female with 168 ventrals, 
48 -f caudals (tail tip missing), lO-'ll supralabi- 
als, 12-12 infralabials, and 10 scales between the 
narrow supraoculars; second supralabial enters 
pit on one side, does not on other. 

The species is closely related to lateralis Peters 
(1852), of Costa Rica, which has larger head 
scales (7 or 8 between supraoculars), a yellow 
line along outer row of scales and sometimes 
short black-and-yellow cross-bars (fide Boulen- 
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ger). There is no difference between the two in 
number of labials (the single specimen examined 
of lateralw has ten), nor in exclusion of the second 
supralabial from the pit (see above). 

Trimeresurus nigroviridis aurifer (Salvin). 

Thamnocenchris aurifer Salvin, Proc. Zool. Soc, 
London, 1860, p. 459, pi. 32, fig. 1 (Cob4n, 
Guatemala). 

Bothrops nigromridis aurifera Barbour and 
Loveridge, BvU. Antiv. lnH,,\o\, 3, 1929, pp. l'“3; 
Martin del Carapo, AnaL ImL Biol, Mex., vol. 
9, 1938, pp. 228-229, fig. 1. 

This 8|)ccies was first reported from Mexico ])y 
Martin del Campo, who cites a specimen from 
Santa Rosa, near Comitdn, ('hiapas. It lias 159 
ventrals, 44 caudals (lower than other aurifer 
reported in the literature), 9-10 supralabials, 
scales in 19 rows. I have seen no specimens. 

Trimeresurus atrox (^Linnaeus). 

Coluber airox Linnaeus, Hyst. Nat., 1758, p. 22 
(Asia, erroneous). 

Trimeremruft atrox Schmidt and Andrews, 
ZooL Ser. Field Mm. Nat. Hid., vol. 20, 1936, 

p, 182. 

Specimens of this species have been taken as 
far north as Valles, San Luis Potosf (Martin del 
Campo, loc. cit,, records it from Tamaulipas) ; it 
occurs throughout the Atlantic coastal region 
south of this point, and also along the Pacific 
coast in southeastern Chiapas. Boulenger records 
it from farther north on the Pacific coast, from 
Atoyac, Guerrero (Cat. Snakes, vol. 3, 1896, p. 
536). 

The nineteen Mexican siiecimens examined 
differ from South American specimens in the 
character of the carinae of the median scales, as 
l>ointed out by Boulenger {op. cit., pp. 535-539). 
I can find no other difference. 

Trimeresurus nummifer nummifer (Riippell). 

Airopos nummifer Riippell, Verz, Senck. Mus., 
Am])h., 1845, p. 21 (Mexico). 

TrimeresuniH 7iummifer nummifer Dunn, Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Wash., vol. 52, 1939, pp. 165-166. 

Specimens are known from central Veracruz 
along Atlantic slopes into Central America, and 
on Pacific slopes in southeastern Chiapas. The 
species is rarer than atrox, and is apparently 
confined to hilly regions, while atrox is more 
widespread and ranges from hills to plains. 
I have examined thirteen Mexican specimens. 

Trimeresurus nasutus (Bocourt). 

Bothrops fuxstUns Bocourt, Ann. Set. Nat., ser. 
5, vol. 10, 1868, p. 20SI (Panzos, Rfo Polochic, 
Guatemala). 

One specimen (U. S. N. M. 110415) is known 
from the Mexico-Guatemala border, bearing the 
locality data Piedras Negras, Guatemala. Dr. 


E. R. Dunn tells me that there is one in the 
Museum of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, labelled Veracruz (No. 4873, 
collected by Rev. JI. F. Heyde). This is quite 
different from dunni and yucatanicm, all of 
which are related; namitm has a much higher 
rostral and a different arrangement of the pre- 
ocular and subocular scales. Two specimens have 
been examined, the otlier from Panamd. 

Trimeresurus dunni Hartweg & Oliver. 

Trimeresurus dunni Hartweg & Oliver, Occ. 
Papers Mus. Zool. Univ. Mich,, no. 390, 1938, 
pp. 6-7, pi. 1 (Tehuantepec, Oaxaca). 

Known from the semi-arid Pacific slopes of the 
Isthmus of Telmant<epec (seventeen specimens 
examined). 

The definition of this species by Hartweg <fe 
Oliver has greatly clarified the situation with 
respect to lambcrgii, with which the Tehuantepec 
as well as Yucatdn specimens were previously 
associated. Prior to theii‘ action, three separate 
populations of lansbergii were apparent: one in 
northern South America and in Panarad; one in 
Oaxaca; and the third in Yucatdn. Between 
Mexico and Panamd no specimens related to 
lansbergii are known . All of this group from that 
intermediate area are referable either to ophryo- 
megas or to nasutus {c. f. Amaral, Bull. Antiv. 
InsL, vol. 3, 1929, pp. 19-27).^ 

The isolated group in Yucatdn is not the same 
as dunni, nor can it be referred to typical lans- 
bergii of South America. I proiwse the name 

Trimeresurus yucatanicus sp. nov. 

Ilolotype. II. S. National Museum 46571, fe- 
male, from Chichen Itza, Yucatdn, collected b}^ 
Nelson & Goldman, February, 1901. Paratypes. 
Field Museum of Natural History No. 504, 
Yucatdn, and No. 20621, Chichen Itza, Yucatdn. 

Diagnosis. Snout turned up in front; rostral 
no more than one and one-half times as high as 
wide; scale rows 21 posteriorly; two lower pre- 
oculars subequal, both excluded from orbit; two 
large scutes on top of head bordering mtemasals 
and eanthals, nearly meeting medially; loreal 
square; caudals 32 to 41 in females; bands on 
body single. 

Description of Holotype. Rostral very high, its 
length (2.6 mm.) somewhat ^ater than greatest 
width (2.2 mm.), twice width of upper part 
(1.3 mrn.); internasals elongate, elevated, in con- 
tact medially; one canthal; preocular encroach- 
ing on dorsal surface between canthal and supra- 
ocular; five or six scales between supraoculars; 
dorsal head scales keeled ; a large scale, as large as 
canthal, bordering intemasal medially, in contact 
with canthal, separated from its mate by one 
scale; ten supralabials; first labial in contact with 
anterior section of nasal, separated from posterior 
section by a very small scale and a small, wedge- 


1 Trimeresurus lansbergii annectens Sohmidt if certainly 
referable to ophryomegas, of which it may be a subqptedes. 
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filiaped protrusion from anterior section; scale 
between second labial and posterior section of 
nasal quite small ; one row of small scales between 
labials and border of pit; two tiny scales between 
nasal and border of pit; loreal moderately large, 
nearly square; one moderately lar^ scale l)e- 
tween lower preocular and third labial; one row 
of scales between subocular and labials; subocular 
single, very elongate; one very large upper pre- 
ocular, about twice as large as loreal, somewhat 
smaller than canthal ; two lower preoculars, both 
separated from labial l>order, both small; median 
preocular partially fused with an elongate scale 
bordering ed^ of pit; edge of supraocular thin; 
edge of canthal somewhat raised, rather sharp 
anteriorly; edge of preocular not keeled, rounded 
FJeven or twelve infralabials; first infralabials in 
contact with each other behind mental; three 
labials in contact with chinshields; one large 
anterior pair of chinshields, about as long as 
combined width; this followed l)y t^o small 
pairs of scales. 

Dorsals in 27-27-21 rows, 148 ventrals; 32 
caudals, entire; anal entire. Total length 254 
mm.; tail 26 mm. 

Specimen badly faded. Ground color light 
gray, stippled; seventeen somewhat staggered, 
darker cross bands, split on middorsal line; 
) Notches covering alwut six scale lengths, sepa- 
raUnl by light areas covering about four scale 
lengths, anterior and posterior edges of cross 
bands black, narrowly light-edged, some blotches 
laintly divided by a very slightly lighter, trans- 
\erse area; the dark Ixirders terminating about 
four scale rows lateral to vertebral row; blotches 
faintly interrupted at this point, below which are 
two rounded spots of same color as blotches, 
separated from each other, and more or less 
fused with the blotches; belly heavilv stipided; 
a few light marks in labial region. 

Remarks So far as now known, the only six^ci- 
raens of Trimeresurus from areas north of 
Panamd having a rostral similar to that of 
lanabergu are tliose from the Tehuantepec area 
which have l>een described by Hartweg & Oliver 
as dunniy and the present three si>ecimens from 
Yucatdn. The latter three are not the same as 
dunniy since the bands are not jiaired; the scale 
rows usually more numerous in front of anus (21 
at anus in one out of 27 dvnniy 21 in all three 
ytu^ataniciLs) ; two lower preoculars small, sub- 
equal, excluded from orbit (middle larger, 
entering orbit in dunni). 

From lanshergii itself the present species ap- 
parently differs in having 21 scale rows posteri- 
orly, usually more numerous subcaudals (28 to 
33 in females, 31 to 36 in males of lansbergii; 32 
to 41 in females of yncatanicas) ; two relatively 
large scutes bordering intemasals and canthals, 
nearly meeting each other medially (no such 
scales in lansbergiiy apparently); loreal square 
(usually narrow, about twice as long as broad in 
lansbergii). 

In 1859 Cope described a form called brachy- 
stoma {Proc, Acad, Nat, Sci, Phila., 1859, p. 339). 


I’he series on which this name was based is now 
in the collections of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and consists of four specimens 
(of which No. 7043 is the type), all collected by 
Mr. Cuming at unknown localities. All four 
have. 19 scale rows posteriorly, elongate loreals 
and hands single, and accordingly agree with 
the characters of lansbergii. They probably 
were secured in South America, as Dr. Dunn 
states that numerous other specimens collected 
by Cuming are in the Academy collections, all 
apparently from South America. 

Trimeresurus undulatus (Jan). 

Trigonocephahfs (Atrupos) undulatus Jan, Rev, 
Mag. ZooL, 1859, p. 157 (Mexico). 

Specimens in the National Museum are from 
Orizaba, Veracruz (No. 6319); Omilteme, Guer- 
rero (Nos. 46345-6, 46348); and Oaxaca, Oaxaca 
(No. 46466). The species has also been reported 
from the state of Hidalgo (Martin del Camix), 
op cit.y p 14). 

Trimeresurus melanurus Muller. 

Trimeresurus melanurus Muller, Mitt. Zool, 

us. Berlin, vol. 11, pt. 1, 1923, pp. 92-93 
(Mexico). 

Trimeresurus garciai Smith, Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Wash.y vol. 53, 1940, pp. 62-64, fig. 2 (Cacaloa- 
pam, Puebla). 

This species is known only from the desert 
region about Tchuacdn, Puebla. Its divided 
caudals and the hom-like supraocular distin- 
guish it from all other species in Mexico. Three 
specimens have l)een examined. 

Ivey to Mexican Trimeresurus 
1. Supraocular produceil as a soft, horn-like scute 2 


Supraocular flat 3 

2. Subcaudals entire melanutus 

Subcaudals divided . undulatus 

3. Snout produced, turned up 4 

Snout not noticeably turned up 6 

4 Rostral about twice as high as wide uasutus 

Rostral no more than one and one-halt times as 
lugh as wide . . 5 


5. Bands on body distinctly paired; two lower 

preoculars small, subequal, excluded from 
liorder of orbit; scale rows 21 in front of anus 

yucaianicus 

Bands on body paired, each half well defined 
and usuallv separated medially from its 
mate: middle preocular considerably larger 
than lower, broadly in contact with border of 
orbit; scale rows usually 19 in front ol anus 

dunnt 

6. Subcaudals double atrox 

Subcaudals single . 7 

7. Scales in 23 rows or more; size large 

numirr^er nummtfer 
Scales in 21 rows or less; size smaller . 8 

8. Width of a supraocular about half distance 

between supraoculars; subcaudals 22 to 34; 
brown; terrestrial ... .9 

Width of a supraocular one third distance 
between supraoculars, or less; subcaudals 
44 to 67; green; arboreal 10 
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9, Scales m 21 rows; ui>per preoculfu* laive, forming forming part of oanthal ridge, in contact 

part of canthal ridge; loreal fixnaU, excluded with supi^ular 6ar&om 

from canthal ridge, not in contact with 10. Head scales smooth; scales in 10 rows 

supraocular godmani nigroviridifi aiaifer 

Beales in 19 or 17 lows; upper preocular small, Head scales keeled; scales in 21 rows. Mjcdm' 
excluded from canthal ridge; loreal large, 
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The Life History and Bionomics of the Trematode, 
Zygocotyle lunata (Paramphistomidae). 

Charles H. Willey 

Department of Biology, Uniuer^Uy College of Arts and Pure Sen nee, New York l^mvermiy 


(Plates WV). 


Zygocotyle lunata belongs in the family Param- 
pliistoraidae Fischoeder, J901. Diesing (1830) 
descrilied the species from material collected by 
Natteror, in Brazil, from the coca of several 
species of water birds and from the cecum of the 
dwr, Cervus dwhotomm, and named it Amphi-- 
stoma lunalum. Fischoeder (1903) redescribed the 
s|)ecies from 4 whole mounts of Diesing^s orimnal 
material in the Vienna Museum. Stunkard 
(1917) erected the genus Zygocotyle, to contain A. 
Innaium and a new species, Z. ceratosa, described 
by him from the intesline of a duck, Anat*? platy- 
ihytichos, from Nebraska. Price (1928) showed 
tliat Z, ceratosa was specifically identical with Z, 
lunata. 

The host relationships of the genus Zygocotyle 
are of considerable interest. Dieting (1836) de- 
scribed it from the cecum of a deer, (Wvus 
(hcholoinus, and also from the ceca of the birds, 
Anas 7nelonotus, A. epeevhn and Himaniopus 
jnhonii. Fischoeder (1903), after an examina- 
tion of 4 of Diesing’s specimens, concluded that 
tile record of the ruminant Cervus dirhotomus as a 
host of this form was probably due to an error in 
labelling. As pointed out by Price (1928), 
Dujardin (1845) and Diesing (I860) had earlier 
arrived at the same conclusion because of the 
wide difference in hosts. The suspicion of error 
lersist^ until the occurrence of Zygocotyle in 
)oth birds and mammals was definitely shown by 
Price (1928) who studied specimens of an araphi- 
stome reported by Hall (1927) from the cecum of 
a cow, Bos iaurus, and identified them as Zygocch 
iyle lunata, thus confirming and validating 
piesing's original record. In the present study, 
infections with Z. lunata have been experimen- 
tally produced in the sheep, Ovis arm. and in the 
rat, Mus rtorvcgicus, as well as in ducks. Thus a 
rodent as well as another ruminant is here added 
to the list of mammalian hosts. All the rats 
exposed (more than 60) l)ecame infected. 

Several years ago the writer (1930, 1936) 
described a new species of cercaria, C. poconensis, 
from Hdisoma antrosum collected near Henry- 
ville. Pennsylvania. Life history studies with the 


material in an attempt to identify the adult 
stage failed, and the investigation had to be 
abandoned l>ecause the infestation was no longer 
present in the snails from that region. Jn Septera- 
i)er, 1937, one Rj)eciraen of IleUsoma anirosum 
from Prosjiect Park Lake in New York showed an 
infestation with Cercaria poconensis, and subse- 
quent collection of 450 snails from the same lake 
during October yielded 3 additional infections. 
Cercariae from these 4 naturally infested snails 
encysted in dishes in the laboratory and furn- 
ished the material for feeding experiments. 
Metacercariae fed to ral>s, ducks and sheep devel- 
oped into adults of Zygocotyle lunata in the ceca 
of these hosts. Eggs, collected from feces, 
develoi^d in the laboratory and young labora- 
tory-raised snails of the sjwcies IleUsoma antro- 
sum, on exposure to the hatched luiracidia, be- 
came infected, yielding the sporocyst, redial and 
cercarial stages, thus demonstrating experimen- 
tally the complete life cycle. Preliminary reports 
were presented in abstract form (Willey, 1937, 
1938). 

Gower ( J 938) in a study of trematodes infesting 
wild ducks in Michigan obtained an experimental 
infestation m a half-growm mallard duck of 46 
immature specimens of Zygocotyle lunata with 
metacercariae from a naturally infected snail 
identified as IleUsoma trivolvis. 

Much progress has been made in recent years 
in the demonstration of North American trema- 
tode life cycles. Most of the advances have been 
made, however, in groups other than the amphi- 
stomes. Life cycle studies in this group, with the 
exception of that of Bennett (1936) on Cofylo- 
phoron cotylophorum, are mostly incomplete, 
since they lack one or more stages or faO to pro- 
vide experimental proof in supijori of conclusions 
based on morphological similarity. 

The demonstration of a complete lite cycle 
requires that all stages be described and obtained 
experimentally. The studies may tx'gin with 
any step in the sequence. In trematode studies 
eitner of two modes of attack are commonly em- 
ployed. One may start with the cercarial stage, 
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obtaineil from naturally infected snail», and 
expose various possible hosts to it or to the 
metacercaria, if the cercaiia encysts in the open. 
Such experimental hosts must be known to l>c 
free from previous infection wliich might be 
confused with the experimental one. Frequently, 
the structure and activities of the cercariae to- 
gether with information on the fauna occurring 
in the same environment will give some indication 
of the next host. Similarly, one might start with 
the adult stage of the treniatode in the final host. 
Eggs are then collected and permitted to develop 
and various species of snails are then exposed to 
the hatched miracidia. Successful infestation 
provides the asexual stages in the snail. In either 
method, the cycle is followed back to the starting 
point. 

In the present study the investigation began 
with 4 naturally infected snails and, as described 
later, infection was obtained in the final hosts. 
The rats, all of wliich became infected, had l>een 
laboratory-raised for many generations and the 
ducks were known to lie jireviously uninfected, 
because none in a control series of ducks, l>eing 
used for other experiments, ever showed any 
eggs or specimens of Zygocotyle lunaia^ while all 
the experimentally-fed ducks became infected 
with the species. The complete life cycle was 
passed through several times in the laboratory. 
No further collections of naturally infected snails 
were made since ample material was available in 
the laboratory throughout the investigation. The 
life cycle as here presented begins with a descrip- 
tion of the eggs obtained from experimentally 
infected hosts, after which the succeeding 
generations arc considered in the order of their 
occurrence. The materials and methods em- 
ployed with the various stages are described 
separately for each stage. 


Egg. 

The eggs of Zygocotyle lunata examined alive 
from feces or from living unstained worms are 
colorless. The shell is very delicate and as 
studied in optical sections under high magnifica- 
tion, it does not exceed 1.5 m in thickness. If 
pushed about with a blunt needle the eggs are 
easily dented and burst readily with rough 
handling (Fig. 1). They are broadly ovoid and 
show little variation in shape (Fig. 2) The 
slightly attenuated end bears an operculum 
measuring from 28 m to 31 m in diameter. The 
edges of the operculum are irregularly notched 
and these notches interdigitate closely with 
similar irregular notches on the edge of the shell. 
A slight excrescence, from 10 to 15 m in diameter, 
occurs on the shells of all the eggs at the broad 
end. The freshly deposited egg contains a large 
number of granular yolk masses suspended in a 
transparent fluid: and the ovum, measuring from 
20 M to 25 A* in diameter, still unsegment^, lies 
embedded between the vitelline masses in the 
opercular half of the egg (1<%. 1). 

Eggs of Z, lunoia vary much in size. Several 
hundred eg^ collected from feces of ducks and 
rats infeotS with newly matured worms, as well 


as eg^ from infestations of more than a yearns 
duration, were measured. Eggs from feces of a 
duck and of a rat, each of which had l>een infested 
from a single feeding of metacercariae 13 months 
previously, show no significant difference in size. 
The eggs from the duck varied in length from 
132 M to 152 A* and those from the rat from 132 n 
to 15S f». Width varied in eggs of the duck para- 
sites from 92 m to 102 m and in those from the rat 
from 89 M to 102 m* The average size of 38 eggs 
deposited by worms in the duck was 142 by 
98 M, while that of the 38 eggs from the rat feces 
measured 141 ^ by 96 n. The variation in size of 
eggs from these 13-month-old worms was 2() m 
in length and 13 m in width. Bennett (1936) 
showed a similar size range (30 m in length and 
10 M in width) in eggs of Cotylophoron cofylo- 
phorvm. 

Fifty-six eggs of young, newly mature Z, 
lamia collected in a fecal sample from a duck 
experimentally infected 48 days before, varied in 
length from 132 ju to 152 ^ and in width from 99 m 
to 102 M, the average measurements for the grouj) 
being 145 Ai by 99.5 a*. Similarly, 54 eggs of young, 
newly mature wonns collected in a fecal sample 
from a rat infected 40 days before, varied in 
length from 132 ax to 1 58 a* and in width from 92 a* 
to 105 the average measurements for this grouj) 
lieing 141 a* by 98.8 ix. As with eggs from older 
infestations, no significant difference in size ap- 
pears between eggs ot wonns in the 2 hosts. 
Further, it may be seen that the size range is the 
same for (‘ggs from new and old infestations. 
While in the eggs measured in these series, tlie 
average length and width ol eggs from young 
infestations slightly exceed those of older iniesta- 
tions, the different* is not significant. 

Thirty eggs measured in stained whole mounts 
of newlj" matured worms varied from 132 hy 
86 iu to 152 by 99 a<, the average being 143 by 91 a*. 
While the average width (91 a*) of these eggs in 
stained and mounted young specimens is about 
5 n less than that of living eggs from older worms, 
the extremes in both dimensions are practically 
the same in eggs from fixed and stained specimens 
()f all ages as in eggs from feces. The average 
obtained for all eggs of Z. lunata measured in the 
present investigation is 142 fi in length and 96 a 
in width. 

Price (1928) tabulated measurements of Z, 
lumta from different hosts and showed a re- 
markably wide variation in egg size. The eggs 
measured by Price and others from 7 host sfxjcies 
vary from 124 to 153 a* in length and from 72 to 
96 A* in width, the extreme range of variation 
Ijeing 29 a in length and 24 a* in width. This 
range is somewhat wider than in the present 
study. All of the material used by the present 
author for egg measurements was obtained from 
experimental infestations with metacercariae 
fronj 2 naturally infected snails collected from 
the same small pond. The hosts yielding the 
specimens of Z, lumta for egg measurements as 
tabulated by Price were natural infections studied 
under different conditions by different workers 
and collected from widely separated parts of 
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North and South America. The differences in 
egg size may possibly be explained by this 
(Merence in source of material. With regard to 
egg size in amphistomes, it is difficult to draw any 
conclusion of value other than that e^g size is of 
little importance in classification within a family. 

Miracidium. 

Development, Studies on development of the 
miracidium of Zygocotyle lunata were carried out 
on eggs obtained from feces of experimentally 
infected ducks and rats. All eggs observed were 
in the one-cell stage at the time of deposition. 
Much difficulty, due to bacteria and molds, was 
experienced in obtaining successful development 
of the ovum. The best results were obtained by 
keeping the eggs in i>etri dishes and changing the 
water twice daily. Immediat(jly after collection 
from feces, the eggs were washed through 8 or 10 
(‘hanges of tap water. Other metliods involving 
(1) the use of sterile water, (2) gentle mechanical 
agitation and (3) a method by which dro{>s of 
water fell continuously into dishes of water 
containing eggs were all found to be unsatis- 
factory. Kggs allowed to develop at a constant 
temperature of 25® C. in an incubator gave some- 
what better results than those exi)oscd to varying 
tempciratures in the lal>oratory. JI3'' transferring 
the eggs twice daily w’ith a micropipette to 
dishes of clean w^ater, about 50 to 00 per cent of 
the embryos hatched and even then it was 
neccssar>’^ to clean the* moI<l from some of them 
with dissecting n(*odles l>efore they wuuld hatch. 
In no case was it iK)ssible to obtain complete 
development without some mold forming on tlie 

Bennett (1930) described in consiflerable 
detail the developmental stages of the miracidia 
of Cotylophoron coiylophorum and found a re- 
markable similarity in the setjuence of organ 
development between that species and develop- 
ment in other species of trematodes as descril)ed 
by Thomas (1883), Looss (1892, 189G), Ortniann 
(1908), Johnson (1020), Stunkard (1923), Barlow 
(1925), Isliii (1934) and Suzuki (1931). Bennett 
(1936) says, “The develo])ment of the miracidium 
as described here coincides in practically every 
detail with the development of the miracidia 
described by the workers mentioned earlier in 
tliis discussion. Tliis result ]X)ints to the con- 
clusion that the chronological sequence of organ 
development in trematode miracidia is essentially 
the same.’’ 

In view of Bennett’s complete * account of 
development in C, cotyloj)hormn, a closely related 
amphistome, and the similarity manifested in 
the developmental history of miracidia in trema- 
todes generally, detailed observations on the 
sequence of organ development are not recorded 
hero for Zygocotyle lunata. However, all stages 
WCTo ol)served in the course of the present study, 
using living material in hanging drops, and the 
proc^ in Z. lunata follows very closely that 
described for C. cotylophorunt. 

The time required for development and liatch- 
ing varies, the minimum time being 19 days and 


the maximum 40 days in the material of Z, 
lunata studied under laboratory conditions. 
Between these extremes the rate of development 
varied with the season of the year, more time 
being required during the colaer than in the 
warmer months. Most of the were embryo- 
nated at room tcunperature, ‘ and during the 
winter the room was much cooler during both 
day and night than in the summer. Temperature 
is probably the factor controlling speed of devel- 
opment, but controllerl experiments using differ- 
ent tem))eratures at the same season of the year 
were not conducted. Table 1 shows the relation 
between time retjuired for development and 
season of the year. In each case the time noted 
is that time elapsed from dojx)sition of the eggs 
until emergence of the first miracidium in the 
given batch of eggs. In all the cultures, hatching 
was si>read out over periods of 4 days or longer, 
indicating individual <lifferences either in ma- 
turity of the eggs at deiX)sitioii or in develop- 
mental rate. In a culture of developing miricidia 
of Z. luiujtoy most of the embryos are at about the 
same stage of organ formation but some develop 
more slowb^ than others in the same dish. 

']''ablk 1. 


iSeasonal variation in developmental rate of 
miracidia of Zygocotyle lunata. 


Date of deposition 

Date of hatching 

Days 

of eggs 

of first miracidia 

elapsed 

Dee. 2, 1937 

Jim. 10, 1938 

39 

Dec. 4, 1937 

Jan. 13, 1938 

40 

Dec. 10, 1937 

Jan. 18, 1938 

33 

Jan. 22, 1938 

Fct). 16, 1938 

25 

Feb. 2, 1938 

Fcl). 27, 1938 

25 

Feb. 23, 1938 

March 21, 1938 

26 

March 5, 1938 

March 27, 1938 

22 

March 14, 1938 

April 7, 1938 

24 

April 15, 1938 

May 8, 1938 

23 

May 25, 1938 

June 15, 1938 

21 

June 9, 1938 

June 30, 1938 

21 

June 10, 1939 

June 29, 1939 

19 

.July 22, 1939 

Aug. 11, 1939 

20 

July 25, 1939 

Aug. 16, 1939 

22 

Aug. 12, 1938 

Aug. 31, 1938 

19 

Sept. 1, 1938 

Sept. 22, 1938 

21 

Sept. 4, 1939 

Oct. 4, 1939 

30 

Oct. 15, 1938 

Nov. 9, 1938 

25 

Oct. 29, 1938 

Dec. 1, 1938 

33 

Nov. 19, 1938 

Dec. 19, 1938 

30 


Figures 3, 4 and 5 are photomicrographs of 
embryos of Z. lunata at 13, 18 and 21 days of 
development respectively, from a culture in 
which the first miracidium hatched in 21 days. 
In the 13-day stage the embryo is 135m to 140/i 
long and is slipper-shaped, occupying the entire 
length of the egg. The yolk masses nave begun 
to increase in size and decrease in number by a 
process which suggests a coale.sccnce of the con- 
tents of adjacent masses. Very little movement 
of the embryo could be observed at this Atage. 
Cilia are present but were not seen to move. 
The anlage of the “gut” is well established and 
flame cells are only occasionally seen. They liave 
large nuclei at tJic base of a small tuft of cilia 
which measures approximately 6^ X 3m. The 
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nuclei are visible only after the embryonated egg 
is somewhat compressed and only after the em- 
bryo reaches a moribund state. No vitelline 
membrane could be discerned and from this stage 
on, the embryo occupies the entire length of the 
egg. No space is left at either end and the 
granular mass called a mucoid plug'* by Barlow 
(1026) and described in detail by Bennett (1936) 
for Cotylophoron cotylovhorum y is entirely alisent 
at all sta^s in eggs of Zygocolyle lunata. In Z, 
lunaia numerous refractive, spherical masses are 
usually to be seen lying outside the embryo 
(Figs. 3, 4). They are left behind when the 
miracidium hatches and may be excretory in 
nature. 

An 18-day old embryo (Fig. 4) shows practi- 
cally all the body organs well developed and 
exhibits much movement, shifting backward and 
forward and constricting the lK)dy transversely 
at the junctions of the rows of epidermal cells. 
The yolk masses arc now few in num]:>er and very 
large. Increase in length and width has necessi- 
tated a folding forward of the posterior fourth of 
the body, which becomes J-shaped. The nerve 
mass is well develojied as a concentrated, some- 
what spindle-shaped band of small cells near the 
posterior limit of the anterior third of the embryo. 
The cilia are active, beating spasmodically every 
few minutes. The flame cells are large (12 ^ by 
5.5 ft) and actively beating, but no collecting 
tubules were observed at this stage. (Icrin cells 
are well-defined in the posterior third of the body. 

The embryo of 21 days development shown in 
Fig. 5 would not bo ready to hatch before 24 to 
48 hours although some others in the same culture 
dish were hatching. Several yolk masses are still 
present and appear to be partitioning off the 
part of the egg not occupied by the embryo. 
These apparent divisions always disappear com- 
pletely before hatching occurs. At this stage 
there IS much constricting of the body as a whole 
and of the gut ” which is half as long as the body. 
Granules suspended in a fluid in the “gut’’ sliift 
back and forth due to apparent waves of con- 
traction in the wall of the “gut” (Fig. 5). The 
cilia beat slowly from time to time. Anteriorly, 
the apical papilla presses closely against the 
operculum. The embryo maintains a J-shaped 
form and the position shown in Fig. 5 until the 
time of hatching. 

Hatching, With the disappearance of all the 
yolk masses the content of the egg is a continuous 
fluid in wliich the miracidium lies free. It sliifts 
back and forth rapidly and tlie cilia begin to 
beat violently. One gets the impression at first 
that the apical papilla batters against the oper- 
culum to open it by mechanical pressure. More 
(rentle movements of the same nature take place 
dxmng the last 2 days before hatching. In the 
majority of cases the miracidium emerges without 
having turned around in the egg and this appears 
to be the normal procedure. Shortly before 
hatching, many large refractive granules from 
4 M to 10 M in diameter, and clusters of smaller 
spherules, remain more or less stationary within 
the egg shell, but when the miracidium is ready 


to emerge, the violent ciliary action causes the 
granules to l>e swirled rapidly about with the 
fluid. Normally the operculum opens within one 
hour after this violent activity starts and emer- 
nce of the larva requires from a few seconds to 
teen minutes. Those which require the longer 
time to ^t out of the egg shell are apparently 
abnormal in some way or are injured in emerging, 
since they usually do not swim far and soon die. 
The diameter of the operculum is only about 
half the width of the miracidium which must 
constrict appreciably as it passes through. 
During the entire process of emergence the cilia 
are l>cating very rapidly. 

Some miracidia turn around again and again 
in the .shell at hatching time. In such eggs, 
opening of the operculum appears to be delayed. 
Some of these larvae emerge nonnally wlien the 
operculum does finally open, but in other eggs 
the operculum opens only after the miracidium 
has exhausted itself by its activity and may 
emerge only half way and die in that position. 
Some swim around incessantly within the egg 
shell for as long as 7 hours and die there. 

It seems significant that in man}^ cases where 
the larva fails to emerge readily, it turns about 
actively in the egg and applies the aiucal papilla 
against the two ends of the shell with equal fre- 
quency, apparently trying to find an oiiening at 
fet one end and then the other. In two such 
eggs observed in hanging drops, the operculum 
oiiened wliile the apical papilla was directed to- 
ward th(* opposite end of the egg. Within a few 
'seconds the larva turned and emerged rather 
slowly through the opening but swam away 
vigorously when free from the shell. Thi.s ol)ser- 
vation seems to indicate that glandular secretions 
are produced at hatching time which effect the 
opening of the operculum, and tliat mechanical 
pre8.sure by the apical })apilla is probably not thc» 
direct cause for its removal. Nonnal larvae 
develop in a ])osition adapted t/O straight-forward 
emergence. No embryos were observed develop- 
ing in a reversed position. 

A remarkable j^riodicity exists in the time of 
day that miracidia of Z, Imiala hatch. In ob- 
servations on hundreds of mature miracidia in 
many different culture dishes at all hours of the 
day and night, very few were ob8er\’'ed to hatch 
or to have hatclied before 5:00 P.M. and no 
miracidia were ever found swimming in the cul- 
tures in the morning after 9:00 A.M. The ma- 
jority hatched between 10:00 P.M, and 2:00 
A.M. In fiiany cases, mature miracidia were 
observed in until about midnight or later in 
order to study the hatching procedure. Often 
none would hatch, but almost invariably some 
of them would be found either moving very 
feebly or dead in the dish at 9:00 in the morning, 
having hatched during the early morning hours. 
Those which had not hatched during the night 
usudly remained in the egg shell until the Fol- 
lowing night, when more would emerge. Darkness 
does not seem to be the controlling factor, for 
just as many larvae liatch in a culture dish 
placed under the strong beam of a microscope 
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lamp as in dishes covered with black paper. 
Att^pts to induce consistent hatching of mi- 
racidia for study during the day, by the stimuli 
of light and darkness, were entirely unsuccessful. 
Agitation with dissecting needles of eggs con- 
taining mature miracidia sometimes causes the 
operculum to open, probably by mechanical in- 
jury to the egg shell, but most if not all individu- 
als mduced to emerge in this fashion are abnormal 
and die without getting very far away from the 
opened shell. 

The miracidium swims very ra])idly, usually 
in straight lines for considerable distances before 
darting off suddenly in a new direction. In 
syracu^ watch glasses they may be seen either 
swimming back and forth across the dish or fol- 
lowing around the edge in either direction. 
When no snail is in the dish the movements of 
the larva seem to entirely at random. No 
phototropism was observed and they do not show 
any tendency to concentrate in any one place or 
in any way to influence each other. They swim 
incessantly for varying i^eriods up to 7 hours, 
after w^hich they slow down, sometimes swimming 
for a time in narrow circles, and die on the bottom 
of the dish in a somewhat bloated condition and 
contracted in length. As described in a later 
section of the present paper, they usually enter 
the snail host within two hours 

Mokpholoqt or the Matxtre Miracidium. 

Studies on the mori)holog>' of mature miracidia 
of Zygocotyle lunata were conducted, using un- 
stained living and moribund indivi<luals in hang- 
ing droi)s, silver imi)regnated specimens prepared 
according to the method described by Lynch 
(1933), and specimens stained intra vitally with 
neutral red. When swimming, the miracidium 
is elongated with sides almost parallel. Anterior- 
ly it is cone-shai>ed and terminates in a pro- 
trusible ca]) called by some authors the apical 
papilla. The posterior end is bluntly rounded. 
Moribund si>ecimens and those which may l)e 
momentarily quiescent contract appreciably in 
length and liecome broader. 1'he anterior, coni- 
fonn region and apical papilla may l>e retracted 
and the specimen becomes much expanded in the 
anterior half. Some variation occurs in size of 
miracidia of Z. lunata as in other species, but 
most of it is due to the vatying amounts of con- 
traction and swelling which occur on natural 
death or fixation. Ten specimens killed by hot 
0.5 per cent, silver nitrate for the silver impreg- 
nation method showed proi)ortions most closely 
approaching those of the living miracidium. In 
these 10 specimens length varied from 184 m to 
211 /i and width varied from 53 m to 59 /<, the 
average length and width being 194 m and 55 a* 
respectively (Figs. 7, 8). Ten moribund specimens 
in lianginff drops varied from 170 m to 231 m in 
length ana from 68 m to 75 m in width, the average 
measurements of this group being 187 a 4 by 69 

The entire surface except the apical papilla 
and the very narrow spaces between rows of 
epithelial cells is ciliated. The cilia (Fig. 6) are 
about 10 M long except immediately behind the 


apical papilla where they are about 3 or 4 m long. 
These short cilia beat as do all the others. The 
cutioular non-ciliated cap or apical papilla is 
about 10 M across and a slight constriction of the 
body wall occurs just behind it. The apical 
papilla, called by various authors a ‘'rostrum,’^ 
‘‘oral cone,^^ “head papilla, “ or a “terebrato- 
rium “ is said by some to be perforated by small 
glandular pores. Lynch (1933) describe such 
})ores in the apical papilla of UeronimuH chelydrae. 
Coe (1896) found an opening which ho refers to 
as the mouth in the “Kopfpapille“ of the mira- 
ciclium of Fasciola hepatica. No pores were 
identified on this structure in Z. lunata and such 
I)ores have not been reported on the papillae of 
other ampliistome miracidia. 

The external layer of the miracidium of Z. 
lunata is an epithehum consisting of 20 flattened, 
ciliated, epidermal cells. They are arranged in 4 
tiers or rows, with 6 cells in the first (anterior) 
row, 8 in the second, 4 in the third and 2 in the 
last or posterior tier (Figs. 7, 8). These cells are 
well demonstrated by the silver impregnation 
technique used by Lynch (1933). Figure 7 ^ a 
photomicrograph of a silver impregnated mira- 
cidium taken with a 16 mm. objective to obtain 
sufficient depth of focus to show the entire 
thickness of the specimen. Figure 8 is a photo- 
micrograph of the same miracidium as in Fig. 7 
but using an 8 mm. objective focussed on the 
upiier surface, with consequent loss of depth of 
focus. 

The epidermal cells of the first tier covering the 
anterior fifth of the larval body are triangular in 
shape due to the tapering at the front end of the 
miracidium. They converge, almost meet, and 
seem to unite to form a ring in the base of the 
apical i)apilla. The cells of the second and third 
tiers are rectangular in surface view. Each of the 
2 cells in tlie posterior tier covers one-half of the 
surface* in the posterior fifth of the miracidium, 
the contiguous borders of the 2 cells lying some- 
what to the left and right of the median plane. 
The spaces betwetm adjoining epidermal cells and 
between tiers of cells in Z. lunata are from 0.5 m 
to 1.5 M iu width as seen in silver preparations. 
The spaces are homogeneous in appearance, 
without i)erforations and are bordered by wavy, 
irregular lines. No overlapping of plates was 
observed. Papillae and excretory pores open 
laterally through spaces between epidermal cells, 
as will be described later. 

The disposition ot tlie epidermal plates with 
regard to the liorso-ventral axis of the miracidium 
is shown in Fig. 9, which is a dorsal view. Ad- 
joining borders of the dorsal (and ventral) 
epidermal cells of the second and third rows lie 
in the median plane, while those of the posterior 
row lie in a plane about 45 degrees removed from 
the median plane. The borders of the 6 anterior 
cells do not fall in line with any of those of the 
second row of 8 cells, and the medial edges of the 
2 dorsal epidermal cells in the anterior row lie 
just a little to one side of the median plane. The 
miracidium shown in the photomicrographs 
(Figs. 7, 8) lies in a position of about 45 degrees 
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of rotation to the right from a dorsal aspect, 
permitting favorable illustration of the lateral 
location of excretory pores and lateral i)apillae. 

Epidermal cells have been studied in miracidia 
of a few other species. A review of this work was 
presented in tabular form by Bennett (1936). 
The cell formula, 6;8;4;2 was reported by Bennett 
(1936) for Cotylophoron colylophorunij and by 
Krull & Price (1932) for Diplodiscus temperatm. 
The present work shows that the miracidium of 
Zygocotyle lunala also possesses the formula 
6;8;4;2, indicating that tins formula is ])robal)ly 
cliaracteristic for the family Paramphistomidae. 
In studies on these cells in miracidia from otlier 
families, Thomas (1883), Ameol (1934) and 
Lynch (1933) reported some variation between 
different individuals within a species. In the 
majority of si)ecies, however, in which the 
formula has l)een described, no variation is re- 
ported. In the present work, 25 silver impregna- 
tion preparations of miracidia of Z. limaia 
showed no variation in the formula for the epi- 
dermal plates. As pointed out by Mce (1931) 
and Bennett (1936) these structures are probably 
of importance in establishing natural relation- 
ships among the trematodes. 

Each epidermal cell contains a nucleus which 
may sometimes be seen in mori])und or unstained 
dead miracidia, and may be l)est ol)served with 
the aid of intra-vitam stains. They do not show 
in silver impregnated preparations. In the pres- 
ent work they were studied from surface views of 
whole mounts, either unstained or stained with 
neutral red. The nuclei of the first tier of epi- 
dermal cells arc much elongated, measure from 
14 A* to 17 M in length and about 2 fx in width, and 
lie very near the posterior border of the cells. 
Each of the 8 cjnderma] cells in the second tier 
contains an elongated but somewhat irregular- 
shaped uucleuvs near its posterior border (Fig. 9). 
These nuclei are 11 m to 13 pi in length and 3 m in 
width. Those of the third tier of epidennal cells 
show the same position, sha])e and length hut 
are only about 2 m in width. Each of the 2 
])osterior cells contains a centrally located nu- 
cleus about 14 At long and 5 m wide. 

As pointed out by Bennett (1936), the nuclei 
of the epidermal cells have been described for 
only a few miracidia. With alight vanations in 
shape, size and position, these structures an? 
apparently similar in the miracidia of all the 
Paiamphistomidae in which they have been in- 
vestigated. In this group Sinitsin (1931) de- 
scribed them in the miracidia of Paramphislovium 
cen% KrulJ & Price (1932) in DiploiUmin tern- 
peralm and Bennett (1936) in the miracidia of 
Cotylophoron cotylophorvm. 

Beneath the surface layer of ciliated epidermal 
cells is a layer of transparent sul)epitlielial cells. 
As indicated by their nuclei, these cells form a 
continuous layer around the internal structures 
of the miracidium. The nuclei are distributed 
over all portions of the subepithelial layer, but 
are more numerous in the anterior half of the 
body (Fig. 9). In an optical section of a whole 
mount viewed from the dorsal side, from 13 to 15 


subepithelial cell nuclei may be seen along each 
outer edge of the miracidium. In surface view a 
group of from 12 to 15 may be seen overlying the 
^^primitive gut’^ and smaller groups may be 
iaentified in the middle and posterior regions of 
the body. A few of these nuclei apj)ear spherical 
but most are slightly elongated and vary from 
6 A* to 7.5 n in length and from 4 ju to 5 a* in width. 
Krull & Price (1932) sliowed that in the mira- 
cidium of Diplodisnis temperatiLs these nuclei are 
arranged in 3 definite rows, and Bennett (1936) 
found them to be distributed in 4 principal groups 
in the miracidium of Cotylophoron cotylophorum. 
Bennett pointed out, however, that not all the 
nuclei are to ])c found in these groups. In 
ZygocotyU lunatUy the subepithelial nuclei are 
distributed irregularly through the subepithelial 
layer, and while they are ir)ore numerous in some 
areas than in others no definite arrangement into 
groups could be observed. Actually, examination 
of different specimens of Z. lunata showed con- 
siderable variation in number and distribution of 
the nuclei. Bennett (1036) observed mitosis in 
some of the subepithelial nuclei in C. coiylo- 
phorum and he points out the futility of attempt- 
ing to determine their number. 

The ‘^primitive gut*^ is a saccate or flask- 
shaped structure occupying a considerable 
portion of the anterior region in the miracidium 
of Z. hmnia. Its shape is excecclinglj^ variable 
l)oth in developmental stages within the egg 
(Figs. 4, 5) and after hatching of the larva. It 
may be elongated and narrov or it may be con- 
stricted transversely, or it may short^en and 
become very broad. Wlum elongated it extends 
jiast the middle of the bod 3 ’ and wlien shortened 
it occupies only the first third of the bo(l 3 \ No 
lumen in the ordinary sense of the term is present 
and it is completely filled with a fluid containing 
a coarsely granular material wliich surges back 
and forth actively due to contraction of its walls 
and of the body of the miracidium. Anteriorly 
it tapers and seems to terminate blindly just 
behind the apical pajulla. No opening to the 
outside could be found and nothing was observed 
to be cither taken in or cxtnided from it. Its 
walls show no cell boundaries in the mature 
miracidium. Four large, somewliat ovoid nuclei, 
measuring about 8 /u long by 5 ^x wide, are situ- 
ated near the posterior end, where they may be 
seen at all times since they remain attached to 
the wall and do not surge about with the granular 
contents of the sac (Figs. 5, 9). 

Most helminthologists have considered the 
“gut'^ of the miracidium as a primitive or ves- 
tigial intestine but more recently the work of 
Reisinger (1923), Manter (1926), Price (1931), 
Lynch (1933), and Bennett (1936) seems to 
suggest that this structure is a gland rather than 
a gut. Bennett (1936) says, “The development 
of the primitive gut at some distance from the 
anterior end of the body, the size of the cells and 
their nuclei, the early development of the granu- 
lar contents, the absence of a definite cell wall 
around each nucleus after the four-cell stage is 
reached, the concentration of cytoplasm aroimd 
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the nuclei at the posterior end of the ^t, the 
absence of a mouth and a lumen, and the com- 
plete disappearance of the contents immediately 
after penetration of the miracidium into the 
snail host while the nuclei may still be identi- 
fied — ^all give evidence in favor of interpreting 
this structure as being a gland rather than a gut. '' 

The writer is inclined to agree with the opin- 
ions of the above-mentioned workers that the 
so-called “primitive gut“ is probably glandular 
in its function, but more intensive studies on the 
embryonic origin and the fate of this structure 
will have to l)e conducted before final decision 
can be made as to its nature. If it functions in 
the penetration of the larva into the snail host, 
an oi)ening must develop at that time, and the 
granular contents may consist of secretory 
granules formed in a structure which might be 
homologous with a gut in other forms. 

The excretory system of the miracidium of Z. 
limata rosein])les that described for other mem- 
Ijers of the Paramphistomidae. Two large flame 
cells, one on eacli side, measuring from 13 /u to 
15 fx in length of flame and from 6 /x to 7 m in 
width, are located just anterior to the middle of 
the body (Figs. 6, 9). Each possesses a large 
spherical nucleus at the base of the flame. A 
collecting tubule passes ))osteriorly in loose coils 
from each flame cell to a level lx?iiiud the excre- 
tory pores, then looi)s forvv^ard to encircle the 
flame cell and again [)asses back to open at the 
excretory pore, which is located laterally just in 
front of the junction of the third and fourth tiers 
of epidermal cells (I’ig. S). A large sjdierical 
vesicle lies just anterior to each flame cell in the 
miracidium during late dcveloiunent in the egg 
as well as after hatching (Figs. 5, 0). However, 
no morphological association could l)e estal)- 
lished l)etween them and the excretory system. 
No accessory excretory cells as described for the 
miracidia of Heronimm chelydrae by Lynch 
(1033) and no duct nucleus as reported for that 
of Diplodiscus Icniperatus by Krull& Price (1932) 
could be found in the miracidium of Z, luiiata, 

Krull & IMce (1932) and Bennett (1936) re- 
]K)rted 2 pairs of penetration gland cells in the 
miracidia of D. iemprratvs and (\ cotylophonm 
respectively. They descrilKjd these glands as 4 
unicellular units extending from the base of the 
apical papilla backward for about one-fifth of the 
body length, with nuclei at their posterior ex- 
tremities. lYom the descriptions and figures, 
the 4 ducts which open anteriorly are each a part 
of one of the 4 gland cells. No indication is given 
concerning their role in penetration. In the 
present material of Z, Ivnaia^ 2 nuclei with clear 
areas around them were foimd on each side at a 
level near the junction of the first and second 
rows of epidermal cells. These nuclei, slightly 
ovoid in shape, were about 4 /x in length. In 
spite of repeated observations on different 
miracidia at different stages of development, it 
was not possible to find any ducts leading an- 
teriad from these clear spaces around the nuclei. 

The {greater portion of the posterior half of the 
miracidium is occupied by germinal tissue, which 


consists of about 40 germ cells as evidenced by 
their large spherical nuclei which measure from 
6 /X to 8 M in diameter. In all miracidia observed 
after hatching, one or more germ balls were 
present in addition to the germ cells. Most of the 
larvae contain one large germ ball measuring 25 n 
across and consisting of alx)ut 16 cells with a 
definite membranous covering. This germ ball 
lies in the anterior half of the body behind the 
“gut” and between the flame cells. In some 
specimens an additional smaller germ ball could 
be identified. The germ balls and the larger 
germ cells lying in the central cavity of the 
miracidium appear to be completely free and not 
attached to any other structure. 

The nervous system consists of nerve cells and 
fil)ers in association with a large ovoid mass 
Ijring dorsal to the “gut” and sending out pro- 
cesses laterally and posteriorly. Other processes 
probably extend forward but these were not 
observed. The dorsal nerve mass contains cells 
and fibers and measures about 25 m by 30 m* 
Large lateral processes could be observed in 
living miracidia wliile confined in the egg as weU 
as after hatching. They could be traced to the 
body wall and were then lost. Very small cells, 
visible only with the aid of intra-vitam stains, 
lie scattered about outside of the central nerve 
mass. 

Two papillae protrude laterally through open- 
ings l)etween the ciliated epidermal cells at the 
level of the jKisterior lx>rder of the first tier of 
epidermal plates (Figs. 7, 8). They have lieen 
observed in numerous other species and have 
l>een variously called lateral papillae, anterior 
papillae, lateral processes and anterior ducts by 
different authors. They are probably sensory in 
function since in some forms they are described 
as being associated with the central nerve mass. 
They are about 6 m in diameter and their position 
])etween the epidermal plates is clearly shown in 
silver impreipations by large lound spaces. 
Smaller but similar spaces appear at other points 
of union between the first and second tiers of 
cells, but no structural units associated with them 
could be identified in Z, lunata. Lynch (1933) 
observed a numl)or of small motionless bristles 
in this position in the miracidia of Heron imus 
chelydrae, 

Expekimental Infestation of the 
Intermediate Host. 

The intermediate host in the life cycle of 
Zygocotyle Innata is the snail Helisoma anirosum. 
Naturally infected snails of that sj^cies provided 
the cercarial stage from which the adults were 
obtained and the complete life cycle demon- 
strated Laboratory-raised snails were experi- 
mentally infected with miracidia developed in 
eggs from feces of exiwimentally infected ducto 
and rats. Hehsoma anirosum repr^iduces readily 
in the laboratory at all seasons of the year and 
was available in stock tanks at all times. All 
snails used in the infection experiments were 
laboratory-bred. Miracidia were strongly 
tracted to the snails, to pieces of snail or to snail 
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feces. To collect the rapidly-Rwimming mira- 
cidia from a dish, it was only necessary to place 
a snail in the dish and by the time one could 
place the dish on the stage of the microscope and 
focus on the snail, the miracidia would have 
gathered around it. They swim under and over 
and around the shell, occasionally attaching 
momentarily to the foot, edge of the mantle or to 
the shell, and then break away again and attach 
at some other point or even swim away to a 
different snail. If a snail is removed from the 
dfeh before penetration has occurred, the miraci- 
dia are attracted by the mucus left behind by the 
snail. No response to light could be observed. 
If no snail is present in the dish, the miracidia 
swim for periods up to 7 hours, settle to the 
bottom of the dish, and they may swim there in a 
narrow circle for a short time until death ensues. 

Miracidia were observed with snails for vary- 
ing lengths of time. In some cases miracidia 
disappeared un<ler the shell within 16 minutes. 
Long and careful search failed to find them again 
and either they had penetrated or had bf^en 
caught in the mucus secreted by the snail. Tiiis 
proc^ure was observed repeatedly, the time 
required for this ap[)arent penetration varying 
from 15 minutes to 2 hours. In two cases, 
miracidia were seen to enter the space within the 
shell and attach to the base of the foot in a posi- 
tion perpendicular to it. Little progress, if anj**, 
toward penetration had occurred after one hour 
when observation was discontinued. 

In all the early attempts to infect HeUsoma 
arUrosum^ medium sized snails from 8 to 10 mm 
in diameter were exposed individually in separate 
fin^r Ik)w1s to J to 15 miracidia. Nineteen 
snails were thus exposed between January and 
June, 1938, but none of the snails became in- 
fected . After observing the apparent penetration 
of the larvae into the snails, successful infections 
were fully expected and no explanation could be 
offered for the negative results. On June 29, the 
writer, preparing to leave for Woods Hole, 
dumped al)Out 40 eggs wliicli were due to hatch 
2 days later, into a battery jar containing some 
very young lalx)ratory-raised snails. Another 
batch of 70 eggs of Z. lunuta due to hatch July 8 
was placed in a 2-gallon acpiarium jar containing 
laboratory-raised snails of various sizes. Re- 
turning to the lal)oratory on August 17, the 
writer found encysted metacercariae on the glass 
in both jars. Isolation of the 42 snails showed 9 
infestations, all but one of wliich were in snails 
7 mm. or less in size. The single larger infected 
snail was 13 mm. in diameter. 

On August 27, 20 eggs of Z, Ivnata with 
miracidia ready to hatch were put into a finger 
bowl with 3 very young snails, each being about 
2 mm. in diameter, and 35 days later 2 of the 3 
snails began giving off cercariae. Young snails 
from 2 mm. to 6 mm. in size were used in all later 
experimental infectio];»s. Mass infections using 
large numbers of miracidia in small aquarium 
jars containing from 20 to 75 snails were much 
more successful than when a sini^e individual 
was exposed to a few miracidia in a separate 


dish. In such mass infections, from 10 per cent, 
to 55 per cent, of the snails became infected. 
Not less than 80 successful experimental infesta- 
tions of Helisotna antrosum were obtained in 
which mature cercariae were produced. Many 
other experimentally infected snails were killed 
for dissection or sectioning during the early 
stages of the infestation. The miracidium meta- 
morphoses in the snail into a sporocyst which in 
turn produces rediae. The redial generation 
gives rise to cercariae which emerge from the 
snail from 32 to 49 days after penetration of 
the miracidium. 

The snail host may carry an infestation with 
Z. lunata for long periods. 1''he 4 naturally in- 
fected snails from which the life history studies 
began were collected in September and Octol^r, 

1937, at which time they were giving off cercariae 
in numbers up to 100 per day. Of these, one 
died on Peceml>er 29, 1937, 2 others di^ in 
April, 1938, and the 4th, which was recorded as 
a light infestation the previous September, lived 
until June 26, 1938. During this perioa they 
were kept isolated in finger bowls and fed lettuce 
leaves, and the water was changed about once a 
week. Many thousands of cercariae were pro- 
duced. Some of the experimental infections j)er- 
sisted equally long. From a grou]) of 12 snails 
wliich began giving off cercariae on December 18, 

1938, seven were still living in the laboratory and 
shedding cercariae after 9 months. From a size 
of not more than 5 inin. when infected they had 
grown to an average size of 15 mm. in dianieter 
of shell. No snails were exposed to miracidia a 
second time after they were once infested with 
Z. lunata. None was observed to have lost the 
infestation and those which were crushed or 
died naturally after gi\dug off cercariae for 9 
months still contained large numbers of immature 
and mature rediae and cercariae. The larvae 
infest most heavily the liver and gonads of the 
snail l)ost but rediae and immature cercariae are 
found in considerable numbers in the lymph 
spaces and practically every w Imre in the snail 
except in the lumen of the intestine. None of 
the snails produced any eggs after l^ecoming in- 
fecteii. As seen in sectioned snails, the gonads 
are reduced to a few shreds of tissue or cannot be 
identified at all. 

Sporocyst. 

The sporocyst of Z, lunata was observed only 
in the mature condition. Attempts to find early 
sporocysts by dissection of snails within a few 
days after exposure to miracidia were unsuccess- 
ful. Mature sporocysts were found in snails 
sectioned from 22 to 28 days after penetration of 
the miracidium. At this stage many rediae and 
immature cercariae are already free in the tissues 
of the snail. Usually no 8poroc)T3ts can be found 
in an infected snail which has begun to shed cer- 
cariae, but one snail dissected 47 days after 
infestation, yielded a sporocyst measuring 297 m 
in length and 196 m in width which contimed a 
single well-developed redia and nothing else. 
On manipulation of the coverslip the w^ was 
ruptured and the young redia emerged . All other 
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snails dissected later than 28 days after infesta- 
tion failed to yield sporocysts. No sporocysts of 
Z, lunata were found in the naturally infected 
snails studied. 

The mature sporocyst varies in shape from 
ovoid to elongate and is broader anteriorly than 
at the posterior end. It is a simple saccate 
structure with a body wall consisting of a cuticle, 
a membranous sheet and muscle fibers. Within 
the central cavity are germ balls and young 
rediae in various sta^s of development. The 
excretory system is that which is carried over 
from the miracidium and consists of a pair of 
flame cells with collecting ducts which oiien 
laterally a short distance behind the middle 
region of the body, A terminal bladder was ob- 
served on each side. 

A mature sporc»cyst found in sections of a 
snail killed 28 days after penetration of the 
miracidium contained 2 germ balls at the pos- 
terior end and 5 young rediae which occupied the 
central cavity. A reconstruction of this specimen 
is shown in Mg, 10. Each of the contained rediae 
shows a well-develof)ed pharynx and an intestine 
which occupies most of the space within the 
young larva and extends nearly to its posterior 
border. The pharynx varied m diameter from 
23 M in the 2 individuals in the posterior region to 
27 M in the young redia near the anterior end. 
Figure 14 is a pliotomicrograph of one of the 
sections of this sporocyst and shows parts of 4 
of the 5 rediae. The pharynges shown are those 
of the two posteriorly placed rediae. 

Kedia. 

The redial generation of Zygocotylc lunata was 
described l)y Willey (1930) in a paper on Cercaria 
poronensis. Since Cncaria poconenms Willey, 
1930, is the larva of Z, lunata, the mature redia 
need not be again described here. However, 
since only naturally infected snails were available 
for the previous study, no information was ob- 
tained on the early stages of infestation. With 
an abundance of material from exjierimentally 
infected snails it has been possible in the present 
investigation to make more complete oliserva- 
tions which reveal the presence of daughter 
rediae. 

In the earlier description (Willey, 1930) of the 
stages found in the snail, it was stated that, All 
the snails examined showed very many rediae of 
all sizes, but no sporocysts or mother rediae were 
found.*’ Many very small rediae as well as 
larger ones are always to be found in crushed 
infected snails, even in those killed 9 months or 
longer after experimental or natural infestation. 
This fact indicated strongly the existence of two 
generations of rediae, since the sporocyst disap- 
Iiears early in the course of the infestation. Ac- 
cordingly, in the present study, experimentally 
infected snails were dissected or sectioned at 
different periods following penetration of the 
miracidium of Z, luncUa. Most of the observa- 
tions were made on living material from crushed 
snails, but sections of infected snails also show all 
the more importaijit stages. 


In some of the snails crushed during early 
sta^ of the experimental infestations, mother 
rediae were found which contained only a single 
daughter redia and a few undeveloped germ balls 
near the posterior end. A specimen of this type 
shown in Fig. 1 1 was 330 long and its pharynx 
measured 33.4 m in diameter. The daughter 
redia was 198 m in length and its pharjuix also 
measured 33.4 m in diameter. The young redia 
showed considerable movement within the jiaront 
and its intestine extended back more than tlureo- 
fourths of the length of the body. In this early 
stage of infestation no cercariae were as yet to be 
found free in the tissues of the snail, but rediae 
were also present which contained only devel- 
oping cercariae (Fig. 15). In a group of snails 
crushed 20 days after experimental infestation, 
numerous rediae were present which containecl 
a single daughter redia and 3 to 6 germ balls 
which were not as yet differentiated. In no case 
could more than a single daughter redia be 
identified within a parent redia. 

Infected snails, killed 25 days or later after 
penetration of the miracidium, contained mother 
rediae with one daughter redia and numerous 
immature cercariae. Few such mother rediae 
were present in any one snail, but all snails 
examined between 25 and 47 days following in- 
festation contained this stage in addition to 
many rediae in which only cercariae could be 
observed. The identification of the different 
larval stages within the same mother redia was 
unmistakable. The single daughter redia seen 
in Fig. 13 showed much movement, squirming 
and turning around actively. The several cer- 
cariae present were larger and showed no move- 
ment. The well-defined pharynx in the daughter 
redia measured about 30 m in diameter, while the 
oral sucker of a developing cercaria is much 
larger, when it first becomes definable, than the 
pharynx of a large mature redia. Further, in 
some cases tlie eye-spots of the cercariae had 
begun to develop. The cones of cilia in the flame 
cells of daughter rediae are from 11 to 13 a« in 
length, whereas those of cercariae of this species 
are only from 5 to 7 m k>ng. 

Mother rediae containing both a daughU^r 
redia and cercariae were found in ]al)oratory- 
infected snails studied during the period from 
Au^st to March, but it seems probable that 
rediae are produced singly by mother redia(» 
throughout the course of the infection. This is 
indicated by the fact that infected snails at all 
stages of infestation always contain great num- 
bers of mature and immature rediae of various 
sizes free in the tissues. They must be produced 
more or less continuously in the snail host and 
emerge from the parental generation at a rela- 
tively early stage. All daughter rediae observed 
were locate in the anterior region of the mother 
rediae and they are always produced singly. 
Rediae containing only a daughter redia and no 
cercariae (Fig. 11) are small and are found only 
in the early stages of the infestation. Rediae 
containing both a single daughter redia and 
cercariae were all older and larger individuals 
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nicasuring from .7 mm. to .9 min. in length. 
1'he redia shown in Fig. 13 was .792 mm. long 
and contained a daughter redia measuring .335 
nun. by .066 mm., while that in I'ig. 12 was .860 
mm. in length and contained a much younger 
daughter redia which measured .172 mm. in 
length and .063 mm. in width. These facts sug- 
gest the probability tliat each redia produces one 
(laughter redia and proceeds from that time on 
to produce cercariae only. Tliis would explain 
the presence of rediae of all sizes during all 
stages of the long-term infestation in this species. 

The rediae move sluggishly when freed from 
the snail, and in a watch glass usually remain in 
one place with only slight changes in l>ody shape 
due to muscular Contraction. No locomotor ap- 
pendages are present at any stage. Twelve flame 
cells are present in the mature redia of Z. lunaia 
while only 6 appear in younger individuals. 
Most amphistoine rediae described show a total 
of only 6 flame cells in the excretory system of 
the mature redia. Looss (1892) mentions 4 flame 
cells on one aide in the redia of Diplodiscvs suh- 
clavatus and Krull & Price (1932) figure a total 
of 7 in that of Diplodiscus temperatm. Looss 
(J896) described 5 pairs of flame cells in the 
mature redia of Paramphistomvm certri. 

A daughter generation of rediae has been 
described for several s|)ccies of amphistomes. 
Looss (1896) reported more than a single gener- 
ation of rediae in Gasirodificvs aegyptiacm and in 
Paramphistomvm cervi. In life history studies 
on P. cervi ^ neither Takahashi (1928) nor Szidat 
(1936) were able to find any evidence for a sec^ond 
generation of rediae. Beaver (1929) descrih(*d 
2 generations of rediae in AUassostoma parvum. 
Le Roux (1930) indicated that mother rediae 
occurred in the life cycle of Cotylophoron colylo- 
phorum and Bennett (1930) found one specimen 
of a mother redia in that species. Krull <fe Price 
(1932) reported only one redial generation for 
Diplodiscus iemperatvs, but Berber (1938) 
demonstrated both mother and daughter rediae 
in that species. The development of rediae and 
cercariae within the same mother redia is known 
for only one other species of amphistome, and the 
present work constitutes the second report of 
this condition in amphistomes. Ixioss (1896) 
described a redial generation of tins type in 
Gastrodisevs aegyptiacus. He figures a redia con- 
taining 3 daughter rediae and 3 cercariae and 
statfes that rediae containing only cercariae are 
rarely encountered in that species. 

Some authors have ])Ostulate<l that in certain 
forms a definite number of rediae and cercariae 
are produced. In the absence of experiments 
with known numbers of miracidia infecting the 
snails, no definite conclusions can lie reached in 
this regard in any species of trematodes. In 
Zygocotyhy the finding of only small numbers of 
mother rediae containing single daughter rediae 
and cercariae togethe# indicates that the produc- 
tion of rediae is a continuous process and is not 
limited to a definite number. Variations may 
occur in the redial generations in the snail under 
natural conditions accompanying seasonal 


changes. Experimentally infected snauls kept 
under laboratory conditions do not always afford 
sufficient information on which to l>ase conclu- 
sions concerning the prevalence and numbers of 
the various larval stages. The course of events 
probably varies with changing conditions. Much 
work still remains to be done on these problems 
of development. 

Cercaria. 

The cercaria of Zygocoiyle lunaia was named 
Cercaria poconensis in an abstract by Willey 
(1930), and in 1936 he described the redial and 
cercarial generations together with a report of 
infestation experiments with the raetacercarial 
stage. The cercaria need not be redescribed here 
an(l only additional information not available 
from the earlier studies will be presented. The 
material from which C. poconensis was described 
and that from which the life history of Z. Innata 
is demonstrated in the present study are unmis- 
takably identical. The size and the shai)e and 
distribution of the body organs in the two groups 
of specimens agree perfectly. The size measure- 
ments vary somewhat with different defp’ees of 
flattening. For example, the oral sucker in fi.xed 
and unflattened cercariae shows an average 
measurement of .064 mm. in diameter, while in 
living specimens, flattened under medium pres- 
sure, it may he as large as 106 mm. across. The 
oral sucker and oral evaginations together 
measure .165 mm. in length in fixed, unflattened 
individuals. 

Nasmark (1937), in a revision of the Param- 
jdiistomidae, has attempted to show that the 
sucker at the anterior end in amphistomes is a 
pharynx rather than an oral sucker On the 
liasis of histological studies, he believes that this 
structure is homologous with the jflmrynx of the 
monogenetic trematodes and the rhabdo(joel 
turlK3llarians, and states that contrary to the 
opinion of liooss (1902) and oth(»rs it should he 
designated a pharynx However, due to the 
incomplete nature of Nasmark^s evidence, the 
(X)nclusions are not accepted by the present 
author and the sucker is here referred to as an 
oral sucker. Fischoeder (1903) referred to the 
anterior sucker of Z. Innata as a pharynx, causing 
some misinterpretation in the literature, but all 
the more recent authors have preferred to call it 
an oral sucker. Until final conclusive evidence 
is forthcoming, the terminology currently used 
seems more desirable. 

The posterior overhanging lip of the acetabu- 
lum with its 2 lateral conelike projections (Figs. 
21, 22), which arc so characteristic of the genus 
Zygocoiyle in the adult stage, were not observed 
in the earlier studies on the cercarial stage. But 
after it became known that this cercaria was the 
larval stage of Zygocotyhy the lip and conical 
projections were ob^rved from the ventral sur- 
face of cercariae when under only slight pressure. 
This modification of the acetabulum is present 
on the cercaria in an immature condition. 
Fi^re 16 is a photomicrograph of a living cer- 
caria under medium pressure and shows the 
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relationships of the various organ systems. The 
characteristic branching of the main excretory 
ducts is clearly outlined by the presence of ex- 
cretory concretions. Drawings from both living 
and fixed material of redial and cercarial genera- 
tions appear in the earlier description (Willey, 
1936). 

The cercaria leaves the redia while still in a 
very immature condition. The intestine, oral 
sucker, acetabulum, eye-spots, tail rudiment and 
tile excretory system, already laid down while 
the cercaria is in the redia, continue their devel- 
opment after emergence. Some variation occurs 
in the size and de^ee of differentiation of the 
cercariae at the time of emergence. Young 
cercariae are frequently observed free in the 
tissues of the snail whicli have not developed as 
far as other cercariae which are still witliin nearby 
rediae. 

In experimental infestations, young cercariae 
were first found free in the tissues of snails 
crushed 16 days after exposure to miracidia. In 
other snails, crushed 20 days after ex}K)sure to 
miracidia, none had as yet emerged from the 
rediae The rate of development is known to 
vary with temperature conditions. The time 
rc(|uired for the complete development of the 
cercaria, from penetration of the miracidium 
until shedding of the first mature cercaria from 
the snail, varied in the laboratoiy" from 32 days 
during the warmer numths to 49 days durmg the 
winter. 

After emergence, cercariae swim about vigor- 
ously in the water at the bide of the container 
toward the light for 30 minutes to 2 horn’s They 
resfiond very rapidlv to changed lighting condi- 
tions and will follow a beam of light moved about 
from one side of the dish to the other. Encyst- 
ment occurs on the side of the dish toward the 
light, on the shell of the snail, or occasionally on 
vegetation. If handled or otherwise irritated 
they encyst almost immediately, often attaching 
and encysting within a dropper when being 
transferred to a slide for examination. If placed 
on a slide in a small amount of water, a coverglass 
must be added immediately to prevent encyst- 
ment. The shell of a snail producing cercariae is 
usually crowded with encysted metncercariae. 
Cercariae emerge in greatest numbers between 
10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. and usually only on 
bright days. On dull, rainy days verj’^ few or 
none escape, while on bright^ sunny days as many 
as 100 may emerge from a single infected snail at 
the peak of the infestation. Cercariae may be 
produced from an infected snail for 9 months 
and longer, but the number of cercariae escaping 
each day decreases as the snaO remains longer in 
the laboratory. Tattle difference could be ob- 
served between the numbers of cercariae pro- 
duced in naturally and experimentally infected 
snails. 

Metacercaria. 

The cercaria encysts and passes into the meta- 
cercarial stage in which it awaits ingestion by 
the final host. The process of encystment is very 


rapid. The cercaria attaches itself by means of 
its suckers, the tail vibrates from side to side 
somewhat more slowly than in swimming, and 
the body appears to undergo rapid squirming 
movements. Cystogenous material then oozes 
out rapidly over the surface of the body from the 
elliptical cystogenous granules which occupy 
most of the dorsal half of the cercaria. The cyst 
wall forms rapidly and the tail is left attached to 
the outside of the cyst, where it lashes violently 
for an hour or more and then drops off, sinks to 
the bottom and may continue lashing about for 
several hours. The body of the cercaria twists 
and turns about during the process as though 
molding the inner wall of the cyst. Finally the 
cyst wall liardens, the inetac/crcaria coils about 
in the cyst and after several hours becomes rela- 
tively motionless with suckers apposed, periodi- 
cally undergoing slight twitchings and contrac- 
tions in various regioiLs of the body. 

The cysts arc large dome-shaped hemispheres 
with thick resistant walls which are brown to 
black in color when seen with the naked eye. 
The base of the cyst flares out slightly from the 
margin of the cyst proi)er (Fig. 18). When 
formed on glass they are flat on the bottom and 
the greatest diameter shows an average measure- 
ment for 10 metaccrcariae of .368 mm. The 
diameter at the base of the dome varies in 10 
individual cysts from .277 mm. to .343 mm., the 
a\erage being .289 mm. Figure 19 is a photo- 
micrograph of a 10-day old metacercaria which 
has been dissected from its cyst. When removed 
thus in water or salt solution, they contract and 
undergo little or no movement Much black 
pigment is present in the body wall and this tends 
to obscure the internal structures, which show no 
advance in development over the condition 
found in the cercaria. The black pigment of the 
eye-spots and body persists throughout meta- 
cercarial life and scattered granules of eye-spot 
pigment are still present after 3 weeks of devel- 
opment in the final host (Figs. 21-23). 

Infestation Experiments with Meiacncorm . 
Early attemi>t8 to infest the final host with the 
metacercaria of Z. hinaia were conducted, using 
cold-blooded hosts. As outlined liy the writer in 
an earlier paper (1936), encysted metacercariae 
>vere fed to tadpole.s but all the exiieriments were 
negative. In 1937, following unsuccessful at- 
tempts to infest turtles with the larvae, some of 
the metacercariae were dissected from their cysts 
and placed in cold Ringer's fluid at 20® (\ All 
W’ere dead after 3 hours. Artificial digestion of 
some of the metacercariae from their cysts with 
pepsin and pancreatin solutions at 37® C. indi- 
cated that the final host was a warm-blooded 
animal. Under this treatment the cyst walls 
became soft and movement of the metacercaria 
was observed after 4 hours. After 10 hours and 
up to 20 hours of artificial digistion, young 
worms were still alive in the cyste while others 
showed much activity on being released from the 
cyst. 

Consequently on Octol>er 8, 1937, 2 young 
laboratoiy-raised rats were eadi fed about 65 
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metaoercariae obtained from the naturally in- 
fected snails as described earlier in the paper. 
Five days later one of the rats was killed and 
yielded 59 young worms in the cecum with none 
above or below this level in the intestine. De- 
velopment had proceeded far enough to permit 
identification of the worms as Zygocotyle. The 
small cone-like projections on the i)osterior eclge 
of the acetabulum are well developed at this 
stage (Fig. 20). The worms, still immature, 
show average measurements for 10 of them of 
.940 mm. in length and .460 mm. in width. 
The common natural hosts of Zygocotyle arc 
various species of ducks. Thirteen young ducks 
were subsequently fed varying numl^rs of cysts 
and all became infected. Similarly, in the course 
of the investigation, more than ^ rats and one 
ram were experimentally infested. Attempts to 
infect pigeons and rabbits gave negative results. 

In order to determine the time required for 
the young worms to mature in the final host, 
fecal examinations were conducted almost daily 
on some of the experimental hosts. Two ducks, 
(nos. 1 and 3) fed mctacercariae on October 14, 

1 937, l>egan giving off eggs of Zygocotyle in fecal 
material on November 24, or on the 41st day of 
infestation. Duck number 3 was killed 5 (lays 
later and contained 7 mature specimens of 
Zygocotyle hmata^ 5 in one cecum and 2 in the 
other. Similarly 4 rats (nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6) wen* 
fed from 30 to 40 encysted raetacercariae each on 
Octol)er 14, 1937. On November 24, when the 
2 ducks described above showed eggs in the feces, 
the rats were still negative. One rat, number 5, 
killed on November 28, the 45th day, contained 
23 Zygocotyle, several of which showed a few eggs 
in the uterus near the ovary, but none was fully 
mature as yet. Eggs of Z. lumta from this series 
of rats first appeared in the feces of rat nunil)er 6 
on the 46th (lay after infestation. This rat was 
killed on December 4, the 51st day after the 
exi)erimental feeding, and contained 8 fully 
mature Zygocotyle Innata in the cecum. The 
more rapid development in the duck may pos- 
sibly l)e due to the higher body temj>erature 
maintained by that host. Tliis difference was 
confirmed in other series of infected rats and 
ducks, the data for which wiU be described later. 

Thus, beginning with cercariae from naturally 
infected snails, all stages in the development of 
the adults of Zygocotyle lunata were obtained in 
rat& and ducks. As descril>ed in the earlier 
sections of the present paper, eggs from feces of 
the experimental hosts were embryonated to 
produce miracidia which were experimentally 
introduced into laboratory-raised snails. In the 
snail, Helieoma aniromm, the sporocyst and the 
redial and cercarial stages were obtained and the 
complete cycle was carried out several times in 
the laboratory. 

Experimenta on InfectivUy of Mctacercariae, 
After encystment the'^motacercaria remains quie- 
scent and awaits ingestion by the final host. No 
development occurs witliin the cyst. Metacer- 
cariae dissected out or freed from their cysts by 
artificial digestion after one day of encystment 


are in no way distinguishable from those similarly 
freed after 20 or 30 days. This observ’-ation was 
confirmed by feeding experiments with rats. 
Cysts in a few drops of water were placed on 
small pieces of bread and given to the rats after 
witliholding all food for 24 hours. In an experi- 
ment conducted on December 30, 1937, rat 22 
was fed 100 mctacercariae which were 14 days old 
and rat 25 was fed 100 mctacercariae which were 
85 days old. Both rats were killed 1 5 hours after 
ingesting the larvae and each rat yielded more 
than 30 exeysted worms in the cecum. Some 
larvae wore still within their cysts and none 
could be found anywhere in the digestive tract 
other than in the cecum. No significant differ- 
ence could be detected between the two groups of 
young worms. All were equally active and the 
number of worms found was approximately the 
same in the two hosts. In an experiment de- 
signed to detect any changes wliich might occur 
immediately after encystment of the metacer- 
caria, rat 12 was fed 50 newly encysted larvae, 
some with the cercarial tail still attached and the 
cyst wall still soft, and rat 1 1 was fed 70 meta- 
(iorcariae which were 47 days old. Both rats 
were killed 3 days later and yielded young womis 
in the ceca which were practically indistinguish- 
able morphologically in the two hosts. Thirty- 
five worms were collected from rat 12 which re- 
ceived 50 newly formed cysts and 60 wonns 
were obtained from rat 1 1 which received 70 
cysts 47 days old. A few cysts are probably 
destroyed by the rat in the chewing of the bread. 
In a third experiment, one rat (no. 23) was fed 
15 metacercariac which were 2 days old and 15 
which were 32 days old. This rot was killed 0 
days later and the 20 young worms collected 
from the cecum showed no significant differences 
in size or degree of differentiation. The rate of 
development of Zygocotyle lunata to sexual 
maturity is not correlated with the age of the 
metacercaria at the time of its ingestion. These 
experiments show conclusively that no develop- 
ment occurs in the cyst of Z. lunata and also that 
the encysted metacercariao are infective im- 
iiKHliately after encystment. 

Longevity, In one of the foregoing experi- 
ments, metaccrcariae, encysted for 85 days, were 
viable when fed to rat 25. In a series of longevity 
experiments, it was determined that the meta- 
cercaria will live much longer than that. En- 
cysted metaoercariae were kept at room tem- 
perature in the laboratory in covered finger 
bowls attached to the glass wall where fet 
deposited, and the water was not changed except 
to add water occasionally to make up for evapo- 
ration. Metaccrcariae not older than 3 months 
were viable and when fed to rats produced in- 
festations with Z, lunaia, Encystea larvae older 
than 4 montlis gave variable results (Table 2). 
The oldest metaoercariae which successfully 
produced an infection in rats had been in the 
laboratory for 138 days. In this experiment rats 
48 and 49 were each fed 50 metaoercariae from 
cercariae emerged from snail number 2 on Janu- 
ary 30, 1938. Movements of the larvae within 
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Table 2. 

Ix)ngevity of encysted metacercariae of Zygocotyle lunaia. 

Host and date Age of Number of Elapsed time Number of 
of feeding metacercariae metacercariae before killing worms 
meiaoorcariae in days ingested host (Days) recovered Ilemarks 


Hat 34 

86 

10 

June 2, 1938 

Rat 35 

86 

10 

June 2, 1938 

Rat 30 

121 

100 

Veb. 3, 1938 

Rat 29 

131 

100 

Feb. 3, 1938 

Rat 46 

130 

50 

June 9, 1938 

Rat 47 

130 

50 

June 9, 1938 

Rat 48 

138 

50 

June 17, 1938 

Rat 49 

138 

50 

June 17, 1938 

Rat 63 

152 

50 

Feb. 10, 1940 

Rat 44 

166 

150 

June 4, 1938 

Rat 45 

166 

150 

June 4, 1938 

Rats 64, 65, 06, 67 

171 

25 each 


Feb. 29, 1940 


the cyst wore observed before feeding. Seventy- 
four days later many eggs of Z. luvata were col- 
lected from feces of both rats and when these 2 
rats were killed after ti months of infestation, 
large, adult specimens of Z. lunaia were re- 
cc»vered. In a similar experiment with rats 40 
and 47 (Table 2), metacercariae b‘10 days old 
were fed and wdien the rats were killed 9 days 
later, 23 young worms were reco\ creel from the 
cecum of rat 40 and 28 from rat 47. As indicated 
in Table 2, cysts 152, J60 and 171 days old re- 
spectively were fetl to rats but no infestations 
resulted. 

Some variation in longevity occurs. In the 
exj)eriment involving rats 29 and 30, no infection 
was obtained from metacercariae aged 131 and 
121 days respectively, although movement was 
detected within the cyst. Minor variations in 
other factors would readily account for such 
slight variations in longevity and infectivity. 
That these are not due to individual differences 
in the host reaction is indicated by the fact that 
in most of the experiments dealing with longevity 
of metacercariae, 2 host animals were fed similar 
numbers of larvae produced from the same snail 
host on the same dates, and in each case the re- 
sults were always the same in the 2 hosts con- 
cerned. 

No evidence is available as to what constitutes 
optimum conditions for long survival of encysted 
metacercariae. Bennett (1936) reports that 
under optimum conditions the metacercaria of 
Cotylophoron cotylophorum probably lives for 
several montlis. In his experiments, he pre- 
sumably kept them at room temperature and 
after 3 months (June 6 to September 6) 33 per 


11 3 

11 8 

46 0 Movement observed in 

cyst before feeding to rat 
46 0 Movement observed in 

cyst before feeding to rat 
9 23 Movement observed in 

cyst before feeding to rat 
9 28 Movement observed in 

^st before feeding to rat 

169 1 Eggs in feces after 74 th 

day 

169 2 Eggs in feces after 74ih 

day 

1 1 0 Cysts shrunken 

Movement in 

9 0 Cysts not examined 

9 0 Cysts not examined 

5-10 0 Cysts shrunken 

No movement observed 


cent, were still alive. At this point observ’ations 
were discontinued. Krull (1934) kept metacer- 
cariae of the same species alive under the same 
conditions for as long as 5 months from July 2 
until December 2. Both of thovse workers used 
the criterion of movement of the metacercaria t^) 
det^ermine its life si)an. As indicated by the 
data on rats 29, 30 and 63 (Table 2), movement 
in the cyst shows the metacercaria of Z, Ivnata 
to be alive as long as 5 months, but such larvae, 
when fed to the final host, were m these three 
attempts unable to survive conditions witliin the 
final host. It seems probable that motility is not 
a valid criterion of infectivity. 

Experimental Shedies on Viahilify of Meta- 
ccrcaridc. Experimental feedings conducted with 
rats show that at least 85 per cent, of the meta- 
cercariae of Z. kimfa excyst and survive for a 
time in the final host. The percentage of viable 
metacercariae is probably higher since some of 
the cysts may be destroyed in the chewing proc- 
ess by the rat host. The number of meta- 
cercariae which have exoysted and are recover- 
able as young worms is seen to be very high if the 
host is killed within the first few days after 
ingestion of the cysts, because, as will be shown 
later, the host may begin to lose some of the 
worms as early as the second or third day. 
Table 3 shows the number and percentage of 
worms obtained in 10 experiments in which tlie 
hosts were killed within the first 1 days. The 
liigh percentage of viability of metacercariae is 
shown in feeding expeiimeiits witli ducks as well 
as rats. For example, duck 3a, fed 150 encysted 
larvae and killed 11 days later, yielded 144 young 
worms in the ceca. 
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Table 3. 

Viability of encysted metacercariae of Zygorotyh 
lunata. 


16 days later contained no worms. Apparently 
the encysted metacercariae do not survive for 
long when exposed to the air. 



Metacercariae 
ingested by host 

1 if 

5 0^ (6 

•ays elapsed 
afore killing 
[>8t 

1 ’ 
i 

o 

0) 

i 1 *2 

1 1 1 

n 



H .6 .5 



Hat 7 

DO 

12-18 

2 

85 

94 4 

Rat 11 

70 

47 

3 

60 

85 7 

Hat 12 

50 

0-2 lirs. 

3 

35 

70 

Hat 1 

05 

8 

5 

50 

90 7 

Hat 23 

30 

2-32 

G 

20 

60.6 

Rat Oa 

60 

t~3 

7 

65 

01 6 

Rat 6b 

SO 

30 

7 

74 

92 5 

Kat 3 

30 

11-14 

11 

25 

83 3 

Hat 36 

75 

30-30 

11 • 

60 

80 

Duck 3a 

150 

0-16 

11 

144 

06 


Average porcontago of viability over 11 days 85 Vo 


In order to determine the effect of low tem- 
perature on metacercariae, a finger bowl con- 
taining several hundred larvae encysted on the 
glass was placed outside on a window bill on 
March 2, 1938, for 11 days, during which time 
the temperature varied from 8*^ Fahrenheit to 
45® F. During the night of March 3 the temper- 
ature droi)ped to 8° J<\ and the water in the dish 
was frozen solid for at least 1 5 hours. The disli 
was then brought into the laboratory, and as the 
ice melted the cysts came loose from the wall of 
the dish and fell to the bottom. They were 
examined several hours after all the ice had 
melted and were found to contain living meta- 
cercariae actively moving within the cyst. 
About 120 of these metacercariae were led to rat 
3 1 which was killed 1 6 days later. Eighty i 6-day 
old worms were recovered from the cecum. The 
rest of the cysts had been again placed outside, 
exposed to freezing temperatures almost every 
night. After 10 days of such exposure, some 
were fed to rat 33, which, when killed 11 days 
later, showed only 6 worms in the cecum. The 
experiments demonstrate that encysted meta- 
cercariae of Z, Imuita are able to withstand 
complete freezing of the water around them for 
at least 15 hours and that some are still viable 
after 10 days of alternate freezing and thawing. 
This phase of the problem was not carried further 
because consistently low temperatures were no 
longer available. 

The metacercariae of Z. lunata are unable to 
withstand prolonged chying. A finger bowl con- 
taining several hundred viable larvae (30 days 
old) encysted on the glass was left uncovered 
without water in the laboratory on March 2, 
1938. Twenty-four hours later a few cysts were 
scraped off and examined and the larvae still 
looked normal and showed occasional movements. 
After 48 hours, more were removed and although 
the metacercariae loo^d normal no movement 
was observed. Water was again placed in the 
dish and metacercariae examined on the next 
day still showed no movement. One hundred of 
the cysts were fed to rat 32 which when killed 


Development in the Final Host. 

Observations recorded in the literature on 
develoiiment of amphistomes in the final host 
are very framnentary, consisting of only a few 
scattered and incomplete reports. In the present 
study, an attempt is made to investigate this 
stage in the life history rather completely sinca 
the experimental hosts, rats and ducks, are 
favorable for such studies. These hosts show 
practically a 160 per cent, susceptibility to in- 
fection with metacercariae of Zygocotyle lunata. 
All the ducks (13) fed became infected on the 
first experimental feeding, as did all the rats 
(more than 60) except those few which were fed 
metacercariae shown experimentally to be not 
viable. Both rats and ducks were given the 
encysted larvae in a few drops of water which 
was soaked up in small pellets of bread. Tlie 
pellets were pushed down the tlnoats of the 
ducks, and the rats after liaving food withheld 
for 24 hours ate the bread readily. In some cases 
the piece of bread was moistened with milk to 
hasten itb ingestion by the rats. Apparently 
few of the cysts were destroyed in the chewing 
process, for as described jirevioiisly, at least 85 
per cent, of the metacercariae developed in the 
experimentally-fed rats (Table 3). 

The single sheep (an adult ram) which became 
infected with Z. lunaia did not take the infesta- 
tion on the first feeding. On October 21, 1937, 
the ram was given 109 viable metacercariae 
which were mixed with a handful of moistened 
oats in a jiorcclain evaporating dish The cysts 
stuck to the moist oats and were undoubtedl^> 
ingested. Ten fecal examinations were made 
between November 26, 1937, and March 1, 193S. 
All were negative. The cysts may have been 
destroyed in the chewing process. On March 3, 
400 metacercariae were placed in a small amount 
of water in an evaporating dish. Since the ram 
had been deprived of i^ater lor 48 hours he drank 
the water and swallowed most of the cysts. He 
was similarly given 600 metacercariae two days 
later. In three examinations conducted on May 
19, 21 and 26, eggs of Z. lunata appeared in con- 
siderable numbers in the feces. Since the ram 
was being used for other experiments, no oppor- 
tunity was afforded to follow the course of the 
infestation or to obtain the worms. Therefore, 
this host record rests entirely on the presence of 
eggri of Z. lunaia in the feces. However, since 
thousands of eggs of this species had been col- 
lected and studied from the rats and ducks during 
this jperiod, little, if any, jiossibility of error in 
identification of the eggs exists. The only other 
flatworm to which the ram was exposed was the 
tapeworm, Moniezia. It also carried nematode 
worms, as evidenced by the presence of nematode 
eggs in the feces from time to time. 

Two pigeons were each fed 50 viable meta- 
cercariae on October 23, 1937. Fecal examina- 
tions were consistently negative, and, when on 
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Janiaary 29, 1938, both were killed, no worms 
were found. Similarly a rabbit fed metacercariae 
showed no eggs of Z, lunaia in the feces and no 
worms were found when it was killed 58 days 
later. No attempts were made to infest other 
pigeons and rabbits. 

In nature, the final host becomes infected with 
Z. lunata by ingesting the encysted larva from 
|X)nd weeds, or ducks may eat small snails, the 
shells of which bear encysted metacercariae. In 
the laboratory, the snails, both naturally and 
experimentally infested, and other snails which 
may be in the same dish, become encrusted with 
many cysts. The 3 cysts shown in Fig. 18 are 
held together by an underlying piece of thin 
snail shell on which they were deposited. Buni- 
larly some of the uninfected llelisoma antroswn 
collected along with those naturally infected 
carry a few cysts on their shells. 

Excystment probably does not occur in the 
upper inte^stine. Rats 22 and 25 were each fed 
100 viable encj'^sted larvae on December 30, 1937, 
and were killed fifteen hours later. In both 
cases examination of the small intestine yielded 
no young worms or encysted larvae in that region. 
In the cecum many newly exeysted worms, most 
of which were not yet attached to the wall of the 
cecuni, were found. Only 30 were collected from 
each of the hosts, although many more were 
present. The ceca of both rats contained numer- 
ous metacercariae whidi were still encysted. 
In rat 22, 25 were collected and these when dis- 
sected out from within the softened cyst wall 
were alive and active. From this observation 
and the fact that at least 85 |)er cent, of the 
metacercariae regularly excyst and develop for 
at least several days in the final host (Table 3), 
it seems apimrent that excystment usually occurs 
in the cecum in rats. No evidence on this point 
is available for ducks. 

Zygoroiyle lunata occurs normally as a parasite 
in the cecum of certain water birds, and has been 
reported from the cecum in the ruminants, 
Cvrvus dichotomy Sj by Diesing (1830), and Bos 
tauruSj by Price (1928). In the present studies, 
specimens collected from experimentally infected 
ducks were alw'ays found in the ceca except for 
one worm in the bursa of a duck killed 14 days 
after infestation. No sf)ecimcnb were present in 
the intestine of any of the ducks examined. In 
the experimental rats the worms were usually 
found only in the cecum, but in each of 2 cases, 
2 worms were found in the lar^ intestine. In 
agreement with the opinion of Gower (1938), it 
is believed that the intestine in birds is an ab- 
normal habitat for Zygocotyle, and that the para- 
sites merely move out of the cecum after the 
death of the host. Specimens located in the 
large intestine of the rat are on the way out of the 
host in the normal reduction of numbers that 
occurs. As will be described later in the present 
paper, the parasites are still intact when extruded 
with the feces. The wonns were usually found 
within one inch of the distal ends of the ceca in 
freshly killed ducks. 


Table 4. 

Experimoniai infestation of ducks with ZygocotyU 
lunata. 
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4 
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7 
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6 
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1 
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2 
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56 

17 
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10 
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5 

Oa, 11/20/37 
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711 

3 

12, 7/1 S/39 

100 


42 


- 


13, 7/J«y39 

100 


42 


— 
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Borne variation exists in the tiitje required for 
Z. lunaia to develop to sexual maturity. In 
ducks, they develop more rapidly than in rats. 
As indicated by the earliest appearance of eggs 
of Z. lunata in the feces, ducks 1 and 3 contained 
sexually mature worms at 41 days, ducks 12 an<l 
13 at 42 days, and ducks la and 2a on the 44th 
day after exi)crimental infestation (Table 4). 
A greater amount of variation was observed in 
the time elapsed bt^fore appearance of eggs in the 
feces of the rat hosts. As shown for fi of the rats 
in Table 5, the required time varied from 4fi to 
fil days. The rate of development is influenced 
to some extent by the number of worms present. 
Rat fl, m which the worms developed to maturit}" 
most rapidly, harbored only 8 large, mature 
sj.x5cimens when killed five days after the first 
appearance of eggs in the feces. On the other 
hand, rats 8, 10 and 15, in wliich from 58 to 61 
days w'ere recjuired belore eggs api)eared in the 
feces, harbored 23, 30 and 34 specimens respec- 
tively, \v^hen killed a few days later (Table 5). 
Rats 8 and 15 contained some specimens which 
were still not quite mature and contained no eggs 
in the uterus. The variation is probably related 
to the large number of worms present, since, as 
will l;e shown later, the rate of development is 
influenced by crowding. When only a few speci- 
inens are present, they tend to be all of the same 
size and at the same stage of development, 
whereas in hosts har))oring many worms, the 
size and rate of development vary considerably. 
For example, rat 15, killed 70 days after a single 
feeding of metacercariae, contained 34 s|X)ci'nens 
of Z. lunaia which after fixation varied in length 
from 3.4 mm. to 5.4 mm. and in width from 1,5 
mm. to 1.9 mm., and some were not yet sexually 
mature although as stated above, eggs were 
present in the feces ten days earlier, indicating 
that some were mature at that time. 

The faster rate of , development of Z. hmeda to 
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Tablk 5. 

Reduction in number of worms with increase in age 
of infestation in rats. 
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sexual maturity in ducks is related not only to 
the higher body temperature of the bird host, 
but also to the fact tliat the ducks harbor fewer 
parasites of this species than do the rats In in- 
fected rats, killed any time up to the 11th day 
after infestation, most of the worms are still 
present, but after that a gradual loss of worms 
occurs (Tables 3, 5). In ducks the results arc 
not uniform with regard to the percentage of 
worms remaining at different ages of the infesta- 
tion (Table 4), but this is probably due to the 
fact that variable numbers of metacercariae 
reach the ceca of the bird, many being eliminated 
because of this failure to reach the normal site 
for development. From the data on number and 
size of worms present at the time when they 
reach maturity, specimens of Z. lunala are fewer 
and larger, and they mature more rapidly in the 
duck than in the rat. 

Although large numbers of worms may be 
present early in an infestation (Table 3), rela- 
tively few persist for long after sexual maturity 
is attained. In 20 of the rats listed in Table 5 
the infestation was older than 100 days when 
the host was killed. JN’ot more than 5 were found 
in any one rat and the usual number was 2 or 3. 
In 6 of these cases, rats killed 181 or 193 days 
after infestation harbored no worms at that time 
although all had shown egg 3 of Z. lunata in the 


feces at an earlier date. These 6 rats are the 
only ones from which all the parasites were 
eliminated. The number of worms remaining in 
the host after a long period is not related to the 
number of metacercariae ingested. In old in- 
festations, the hosts which received only 30 
metacercariae harbor just as many worms as 
those which ingested 100 or more cysts. 

In the experimental ducks the parasites also 
occur in small numbers in the older stages of 
infestation, from 3 to 5 being found in infestations 
that are from 300 to 711 days old (Table 4). 
Records in the literature of the collection of Z. 
lunata from naturally infected bird hosts like- 
wise indicate that this si>ecie8 after reaching 
maturity occurs in only small numbers. 
Fischoeder (1903) in a redescription of Natterer’s 
original material from the Vienna Museum, 
had for comparison 2 specimens from Certrua 
dichotomm and 2 from Anae moschata, Stunkard 
(1916) recovered 8 specimens from a duck, some 
of which were small and newly matured, and 
Price (1928) reports the presence of from 1 to 6 
specimens in each of 4 species of water birds. 
Gower (1938), in reporting collections of Z. 
lunata from 7 species of water birds from Michi- 
gan, states, ^‘lii no case have more than four of 
these worms been present in any host other tlian 
the artifically infected one./’ He had recovered 
46 immature Zygocolyle which were 2 weeks old 
from an artificially infected duck. Price (1928) 
reported an infestation of Z. Imata in a cow, 
Bos tauruSf wliich yielded 30 specimens, but 
many of the worms were immature. On the basis 
of a comparison of relative size of acotabulmu 
and other organs with body size, it may be con- 
cluded that tlie infestation in the cow was ]>rob- 
abiy recently acquired and that it could have 
arisen from a single ingestion of metacercariae. 

Little is known regarding the nature of the 
process of reduction in number of worms in the 
host. That phase of the problem, involving 
host-parasite reactions of a local or general 
nature, aside from the simple effects of crowding, 
is not included in the present study, but the 
evidence for some mechanism of host resistance 
is certainly apparent. !Stoll (1929), working 
with the nematode Haemonchus contortaSy was 
the first to show that following the acquirement 
of an initial infestation, a ‘'self-cure” occurred, 
accompanied by a high degree of protection from 
further infection. He suggested that other 
helminthic infections might show a similar host 
response. The evidence for “self-cure” and 
resistance is presented for Zygocolyle lurhcda in 
the present studies. 

Immunity, An established infestation with 
Zygocolyle lunata in ducks and in rats prevents a 
superinfestation with this species. Eight at- 
tempts were made to sui)erimpose a second infes- 
tation. Table 6 shows the results of experiments 
involving 5 ducks and 3 rats. Following a single 
experimental feeding with metacercariae of Z. 
lunata, a second feeding of 50 to 150 metacercariae 
was ^ven after 6 to 261 days of duration of the 
first infestation. The hosts were then sacrificed 
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after periods varying from 4 to 28 days after the 
second feeding. With the ex<^ption of an acciden- 
tal infestation of one wonn in duck 4, no worms 
were found from the second experimental feed- 
ings. In each case, as seen in Table 6, parasites 
from the second feeding would be ea^y identi- 
fiable and distinctly different in si7>e from the 
worms actually found, all of which were from the 
initial experimental feeding. The number of 
specimens recovered in the various hosts in these 
planned experiments varied from 2 to 144. It 
may be concluded that as few as 2 mature worms 
of this species will make the host immune to 
further infestation. Further, the experiment on 
duck 3a shows that an infestation of 6 days 
duration will prevent a superinfestation, and the 
(lata on duck 4a indicate that 10 worms 261 
days old will do the same. No extensive informa- 
tion is available as to the minimum number of 
worms of a given age which will l)e necessary to 
produce resistance to further infestation, but the 
data in Table 6 seem to indicate that a few worms 
of almost any age will pro))ably be effecti^’e. 


days, yielding the 6 wonns of the 14-day age and 
one 31 days old. Four were in one caecum and 
3 in the other. The results would seem to indi- 
cate that a single young worm, 17 days old, is 
not sufficient to produce resistance to superinfes- 
tation. This was the only case in which worms 
were recovered from more than a single feeding 
of metacercariac. In ail other cases the worms 
obtained were of approximately the same size, 
any differences being easily within the range of 
individual variation in growth rate. 

The metacercariae of a second feeding are 
released from their cysts and may remain in the 
host for as long as 4 clays. Rat 8, given a second 
feeding 45 days after initial infestation with Z. 
lanaia, was examined for eggs in the feces 4 days 
after the second feeding and small worms were 
recovered from the feces. Three were found in 
one medicine dropi)er of material from the 
bottom of a settling glass. They were from the 
second feeding of 4 days before but had not de- 
veloped to a 4-day stage in growth. They were 
dead when recovered but their organization w^as 


Table 6. 


Data showing immunity to superinfestation with Zygocotyle lunata. 
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Host killed 

Worms recovered 

Worms from 
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before second 

Days after 

Days after 
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1st feeding 

Age (Days) 

No. 

feeding 

Duck 3 

10/14/37 

19 

28 

47 

47 

7 

0 

Duck 4 

10/30/37 

9 

5 

14 

14 

6 

0 

Duck 4 

10/14,37* 

17 

14 

31 

31 

1 

6* 

Uat 8 

11/15/37 

45 

14 

59 

59 

23 

0 

Duck 3a 

11/20/37 

6 

5 

11 

11 

144 

0 

Duck 2a 

11/20/37 

.52 

4 

56 

50 

17 

0 

Rat 14 

11/23/37 

09 

23 

92 

92 

2 

0 

Rat 6 

10/14/37 

41 

10 

51 

51 

8 

0 

Duck 4a 

1 1/20 37 

201 

25 

280 

280 

10 

0 


* Accidental infestation with 1 worm (See text). 


No attempt was made to determine whether 
a single worm from the feeding of a single meta- 
cercaria would induce the ciiaracteristic im- 
munity, but an accidental infection of a duck 
may throw some light on the probable result. 
I )uck 4, when killed and examined, was expected 
to have only 14-day old worms, but it contained 
0 of these and 1 worm which was obviously much 
older. Inspection of the data on tliis duck showed 
that it had l>een housed for part, of a day, 31 days 
before, with 3 other ducks (no. 1, 2, and 3) which 
had just been given an exijerimental feeding 
with metacercariae of Z. lunaUi, (k)inparison of 
the single large wonn obtained witli other worms 
of known age definitely establishes it as being 
31 davs old. Apjmrently this duck (no. 4), al- 
though not purposely fed witli the other 3 ducks, 
had accidentally picked up a cyst somewhere in 
the enclosure, possibly from the bill of one of the 
other ducks which had been fed by dropping 
cysts with water into their throats from a medi- 
cine dropper. Tiiis method was later abandoned 
in favor of placing the cysts in a pellet of bread, 
as described previously. Duck 4 was fed meta- 
oercariae 17 days later and then killed after 14 


still intact, and when stained and mounted they 
were found to have progressed to a 2-day stage 
of development. The measurements for them 
are included in I'alde 7 which compares l)ody 
size, and the sizes of acetabulum and oral sucker 
in metaceicariae dissected from cysts and in 
worms of from 15 hours to 7 daj^s of develop- 
ment. Tlic 3 worms recovered from tlie feces of 
rat 8 agree closely in measurements with those 
of 2-day-ol(l worms from rat 7. Apparently the 
reaction of immunity against superinfestation 
l)eginb to be effective almost immediately after 
exeystment of the metacercariae, since the 
young worms were extruded at a 2-day stage of 
development on the 4th day following ingestion 
<»f the metacercariae. No 4-day-old worms were 
found in duck 2a which was killed 4 days after 
a second feeding with metacercariae. 

The mechanism for this resistance to super- 
infestation with a metazoan parasite such as 
Zygocotyle is not entirely clear. The problem 
has been investigated by Taliaferro (1040), 
Chandler (1937, 1939) and others. For the 
literature and a general review of the mechanism 
of immunity to metazoan parasites, the reader is 
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referred to a pajjcr by Taliaferro (1940) in which 
he states, ^‘Various investigators, including the 
speaker (16), have stressed the fact that the 
immunological meclmnisms, both humoral and 
cellular, operative against the larger parasites 
are identical with those operative against other 
infectious and antigenic non-infectious foreign 
materials, 


2 worms from the latter host were very much 
larg^, averaging 7.0 mm. in length and ZJ2 mm. 
in width as compared with the average measure- 
ments of 5.0 mm. X 2.3 mm. for the more 
numerous worms in rat 13. Inspection of the 
range in size between these two groups of para- 
sites demonstrates strikingly the effects of 
crowding. A similar comparison of the data in 


Table 7. 

Ck>mparative average measurements of specimens of Zygocotylc lunata of ages up to 7 days. 


Length 


in 

Age of specimen mm. 

Metacercariae dissected from cysts . 495 

15 hrs. in Rat 22 . 516 

2 days in Rat 7 . 772 

4 days, from feces of Rat 8 . 850 

3 days in Rat 1 1 . 792 

5 days in Rat 1 . 940 

7 days in Rat 6a 1 . 200 


Width 

Acetabulum 

Oral Sucker 

No. of 

in 

^ngth 

Width 

Length 

Width 

worms 

mm. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

measured 

.201 

,171 

.165 

.063 

.059 

10 

.198 

.174 

.164 

.082 

.082 

10 

.260 

.243 

.230 

.099 

.105 

10 

.204 

244 

,211 

.099 

.112 

3 

.306 

.248 

.273 

.122 

.106 

10 

.460 

.420 

.400 

.165 

.132 

10 

.590 

.462 

.442 

.211 

.165 

10 


Table 8. 


Showing the relation between age, number and size of Zygocotylc lunula in rats and ducks. 


Days after 
ingestion of 
meta- 
cercariae 

Host 

No. of 
worms 
present 

No. of 
worms 
measured 

Average 
length 
in mm. 

Average 
width 
in mm. 

Range ii» 
length 
in mm. 

Range in 
width 
in mm. 

Remarks 

17 

Rat 31 

80 

10 

2.0 

0.86 

1.6-2. 4 

0.6-1. 2 

Immature 

22 

Rat 26 

120 

10 

2.47 

0.86 

2. 2-3. 3 

0. 8-1.0 

Immature 

23 

Rat 4 

25 

10 

2.6 

1.1 

2 5-3.0 

1.0* 4 4 

Immature 

31 

Duck 4 

1 

1 

4.1 

1.5 

4.1 

1.5 

Immature 

45 

Rat 5 

23 

10 

3.8 

1.7 

3. 1-4.5 

1.4-2 3 

Some mature 

47 

Duck 3 

7 

7 

6.1 

3.0 

5. 8-6. 5 

2 8-3.1 

All mature 

51 

Rat 6 

8 

8 

5.4 

2.7 

4 7-6.2 

2. 5-2. 9 

All mature 

56 

Duck 2tt 

17 

10 

7.9 

2.9 

7. 1-8.7 

2. 7-3.0 

All mature 

59 

Rat 8 

23 

10 

3.9 

1.7 

3. 4-4. 6 

1. 5-2.0 

Rome mature 

70 

Rat 15 

34 

10 

4.1 

1.7 

3. 4-5.4 

1.5-1. 9 

All mature 

92 

Rat 13 

28 

10 

5.0 

2.3 

4. 2-5. 8 

1.7-2. 7 

All mature 

92 

llat 14 

2 

2 

7.0 

3.2 

6.6-7. 5 

3. 1-3.3 

All mature 

193 

Rat 18 

5 

4 

8.2 

3.0 

7. 0-9. 5 

2. 8-3. 3 

All mature 

193 

Rat 21 

3 

3 

8.6 

3.1 

7. 0-9. 5 

3 0-3.2 

All mature 

226 

Rat 60 

4 

4 

6.0 

3.1 

5. 5-6. 4 

2. 7-3. 4 

All mature 

238 

Rat 52 

2 

2 

7.3 

2.9 

6. 9-7. 7 

2. 5-3. 3 

All mature 

286 

Duck 4a 

10 

10 

6.9 

3.54 

6. 4-7. 4 

3, 2-4.0 

All mature 

359 

Duck la 

2 

2 

7.2 

3.75 

7. 0-7. 2 

3. 5-4.0 

All mature 

424 

Rat 50 

1 

1 

10.5 

3,5 

10.6 

3.5 

All mature 

507 

Duck 5a 

5 

5 

7.4 

3.78 

6. 5-8.0 

3. 5-4, 2 

All mature 

711 

Rat 28 

J 

1 

8.5 

4.0 

8 5 

4.0 

All mature 

711 

Duck 6a 

3 

3 

9.1 

4 65 

9. 0-9. 2 

4. 6-4. 7 

All mature 


Size mid Lotigevity of Z, lunata. As i)ointed 
out previously, the size of worms of any given 
age as well as the rate of development to sexual 
maturity varies with the number of worms in the 
host. When many worms of the same age are 
present, the size varies more and the worms are 
smaller than when only a few worms of the same 
age are present. Table 8 shows the average size, 
range of size, and the number of worms present 
at various a^s from 17 days to 711 days in rat 
and duck hosts. The relationship between num- 
ber and size of s^cimens is illustrated well by 
the data on rats 13 and 14, both of which on the 
same day were fed equal numbers of metacer- 
cariae from the same snail host. Rat 13 harbored 
28 worms in the cecum and rat 14 only 2. The 


Table 8 for rats 6 and 8 killed 51 and 59 days 
after experimental infestation and yielding 8 and 
23 worms respectively shows the same relation- 
ship. On the other hand worms of the same age 
occurring in approximately equal numbers in 
different hosts tend to be more uniform in size. 
It was observed in ducks that if one cecum con- 
tained only one worm and the other harbored 
several, the single worm which occupied a cecum 
by itself was considerably larger (k04 mm. X 
4.25 mm.) than the other worms averaging 7.2 
mm. X 3.6 mm. from the other cecum (Duck 5a). 

Rankin (1937) also pointed to the relationship 
between number and size of trematodes within 
a host and suggested that crowding may be the 
factor concern^. He stated, '*It has been ob- 
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served also, tliat the trematodes Brachycodiumy 
Plagitura, and Mcgolodiscmy when present in 
large numbers, are usually small, though mature. 
Crowding of many individuals within a small 
area may account for small size, for when these 
flukes occur in small numbers, they are much 
larger.” 

The smallest sexually mature Zygocotyle lunata 
obtained from experimentally infected hosts was 
3.1 mm. in length and 1 .4 mm. in width, and the 
largest sjiecimen measured 9.2 mm. x 4.7 mm. 
The smaller worms were collected from a 45-day 
infestation in rat 5. From the smaller size the 
worms continue to grow regularly as they get 
older; and, as seen in Table 8, rat 50 contained a 
424-day-old worm measuring 10.5 mm. X 3.5 
mm. The wonns obtained after 711 days of 
growth in rat 28 and in duck 6a are still larg('r, 
the largest of tlie three from th(‘ duck being 9.2 
mm. in length ami 4.7 mm. iri width. This 
represents an increase of many times in volunie 
over the size of the worms when first sexually 
mature. These worms arc larger than any of 
this speci(‘s reported heretofore in the literature. 

The sizes recorded in 'Table 8 are comparable 
since the same killing procedure was followed in 
all cases. The worms were slightly flattened on 
a large 2x3 inch glass shde under the weight 
of an ordinary 1 X 3 inch slide and killed with 
an miueous saturated solution of corrosive subli- 
mate containing 3% of acetic acid. The Table 
demonstrates that worms when first niature are 
larger in ducks than they are at a similar stage 
of development in rats. Ducks 3 and 2a con- 
tained mature worms 47 and 56 days old respec- 
tively which are much larger than the newly 
matured worms from rals 8 and 15 in which the 
parasites are 59 and 70 days old respectively. 
Some of the disparity in size is due to the fact 
that a greater number of worms were present in 
the rats. In the older wornis the difference in 
size lessens until it disappears altogether in those 
of 200 days or older from the two host species. 
In these cases worms of the same age tend to l)e 
of the same size regardless of the host in which 
they developed. 

Specimens of Zygocotyle lunata may hve for 
more than 2 years in ducks and rats. In the rat, 
the length of life of Z, lunata is to some extent 
limited by the life span of the rat. Rat 28 was 
about 3 months old when fed metacercariae on 
January 31^ 1938. Eggs of Z. lunata were col- 
lected continuously from the feces and an ex- 
amination made on January 5, 1940, yielded 
numerous eggs. By this time, the rat, a male, 
was becoming quite feeble and slept most of the 
time. On January 12, 1940, this rat, barely able 
to walk across the cage, was killed and one large 
worm was recovered from the cecum 711 days 
after ingestion of the metacercariae. The rest 
of the intestine was not examined. The worm 
was very active and contained many eggs in the 
uterus. It extruded at least 40 nonnal-appearing 
eggs in the dish of water before it was killed and 
fixed. These eg^ were washed and they devel- 
oped normally, indicating that the old wwms 


are still able to reproduce and would probably 
live much longer. Duck 6a was also killed 711 
days after a single experimental feeding with 
metacercariae and the 3 worms recovered were 
the same as the one of the same age from the rat, 
except that they were slightly larger. 

Another duck (no. 1) was very dis^pointing 
as a subject for longevity records on Zygocotyle. 
It was given a single feeding of encysted larvae 
on October 14, 1937 (Table 4), and showed eggs 
of Zygocotyle in the feces after 41 daj^s and inter- 
mittently from that time on. After about 18 
months of infestation, only a few eg^ were 
obtained in each positive fecal examination but 
some were colk'cted on October 20 and 26, 1939. 
Two days later, Octol)er 28, the duck was killed 
but no wonns were found. Apparently the in- 
festation had l>een lost during the preceding 48 
hours. The last eggs had been collected 742 
days after infestation and on the 744th day the 
worms were gone. This does not necessarily 
indicate, however, that the worms live for only 
alK)ut 2 years. 

Ill Z. lunata j the parasites apparently keep on 
increasing in size as long as they live, at least up 
U) 2 years. It has been shown that many, and 
in a few cases all, the worms are lost long before 
this age is attained. Natural infestations in 
ducks probably carry over from one year to the 
next just as the experimental infestations in 
laboratory-raised ducks do. Gower (1938a), in 
a study of seasonal abundance of the parasites of 
wild ducks, found Zygocotyle in 12 of 104 ducks 
examined, with a slightly higher percentage of 
infestation during the summer and a sudden 
drop in the autumn. In view of the present data 
rc'garding longevity of metacercariae and of 
adults of Zygocotyle, the significance of Gower^s 
data on seasonal abundance in this sjieciea seems 
doubtful. The variation reported in numbers of 
ducks infected at the different seasons: 17.5% in 
spring, 23% in summer, 4% in fall and 10% in 
the winter, is probably not significaut. 'The 
birds may l>ccoine infected with Z. lunata at any 
season but probably pick up the cysts less 
readily in winter when ice serves to lessen the 
chances for infestation. However, with the 
relatively long span of life of the parasite, very 
little difference probably occurs in the incidence 
of this form at different seasons. 

Measurements of Z. lunata illustrate the need 
for caution in attaching much importance to size 
for hpecific diagnosis. As in some other trema- 
todcs, extreme variation exists in size of adult 
specimens. In the experimentally raised and 
genetically similar material dealt with in the 
present paper, old mature worms are many times 
larger in volume than younger, newly-matured 
individuals (Table 8). Measurements for the 
earlier stages of de\elopment are presented in 
Table 7. Body growth and the growth in size 
of organs ])rocee(l proportionatdy in a regular 
progressive manner up to the tune of sexual 
maturity. Miller (1939) reported a decrease in 
size of developing Posthamiostomum laruei in 
mice during the first 30 hours, and suggested 
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that a similar decrease probably occurs in other 
di^i^netic flukes upon entering the bodies of their 
dchnitive hosts. It is obvious from Table 7 that 
no such decrease occurs in Zygocotyk. The 
specimens after 15 hours in the rat are slightly 
larger than metacercariae, even though they 
have emerged from their cysts only a short time 
before, ^me metacercariae have not yet cx- 
cysted after 15 hours. 

Table 9 presents the comparative measure- 


to specific diagnosis since trematodes commonly 
undergo a growth period of this sort prior to 
maturity. On the basis of the increase in siae 
following sexual maturity, he emphasiaed the 
undesirability of placing too much importance 
on size in sjiecific diagnosis. With reference to 
his measurements, he says, '^The differences in 
size between different ages of the same fluke, as 
shown here, are comparable to those which have 
been used, at times, as a basis for indicating 


Table 9. 

Comparative ineaHurernents in mm. of stained and cleared sj[)C(*imens of Zygo(otyU I unala at different 
ages. (Averages of several bpccimens m most cases.) 


Ago in (lays Vco- 

and host Length Whit h tabulum Oral sucKor 


1 1 —Rat 3 

2 

H 

826 


594 X 

548 

264 X 

264 

14 —Duck 4 

1 

H7 

740 

746 X 

567 

268 X 

25H 

23— Rat 4 

2 

60 

1 12 

1 

06X 

878 

396 X 

376 

31 — I>uck 4 

4 

10 

1 48 

3 

49X1 

06 

429 X 

396 

46— Rat 6 

3 

33 

1 28 

1 

OCX 

807 

488 X 

476 

(Immature) 

45— Rat 6 

3 

10 

1 70 

1 

06 X 

825 

462 X 

430 

(Mature) 

47— Duck 3 

6 

10 

3 00 

1 

69X1 

00 

621 X 

462 

61— Rat 6 

6 

48 

2 66 

1 

30 XI 

06 

613 X 

628 

92— Rat 14 

7 

06 

3 20 

] 

48X1 

19 

562 X 

637 

193— Rat 21 

8 

23 

2 97 

1 

69X1 

27 

689 X 

637 

369 — Duck la 

7 

20 

3 76 

1 

48 XI 

48 

552 X 

652 

607 — Duck 8a 

7 

71 

4 07 

1 

82X1 

48 

696 X 

605 

71 1 — Duck 6a 

9 

10 

4 66 

1 

91 XI 

48 

660 X 

627 


Oral 

i evag- 

ERophageaJ 

1 Anterior 

rosterior 




inations 

bulb 

testis 

testis 

Ovary 

099 

X 

066 

US 

X 

092 

118 

X 

079 

116 

X 

069 

060 

X 

046 

08.6 

X 

070 

146 

X 

O'k) 

099 

X 

066 

099 

X 

OOti 

056 

X 

060 

176 

X 

112 

231 

X 

161 

45.5 

X 

231 

429 

X 

264 

132 

X 

132 

198 

X 

112 

265 

X 

17S 

330 

X 

198 

297 

X 

198 

204 

X 

168 

19b 

X 

118 

218 

X 

132 

396 

X 

297 


X 

363 

119 

X 

.107 

180 

X 

127 

261 

X 

190 

000 

X 

264 

060 

X 

297 

198 

X 

132 

206 

X 

129 

328 

X 

219 

1 09 

X 

612 

072 

X 

549 

.476 

X 

261 

264 

X 

1.68 

383 

X 

208 

1 04 

X 

662 

1 04 

X 

694 

446 

X 

266 

212 

X 

170 

.382 

X 

255 

892 

X 

426 

935 

X 

59f) 

426 

X 

297 

243 

X 

212 

403 

X 

21S 

1 10 

X 

743 

1 18 

X 

743 

.637 

X 

2.54 

212 

X 

170 

382 

X 

215 

1 06 

X 

425 

1 00 

X 

425 

637 

X 

266 

212 

X 

J9l 

362 

X 

232 

1 44 

X 

596 

1 57 

X 

637 

722 

X 

275 

212 

X 

170 

.380 

X 

265 

1 10 

X 

510 

1 06 

X 

662 

037 

A 

203 


ments of worms varying in age from 11 to 711 
(lays. The measurements arc averages of ^veral 
worms in most cases and are taken from similar- 
ly stained and cleared whole mounts. It is 
apparent that size of body and size of the con- 
tained organs increases proportionately up to 
sexual maturity. After sexual maturity is at- 
tained, however^ the body organs do not continue 
to increase in size significantly in proportion to 
the increase in gross size of the worm as it l>e- 
comes older and larger. Some individual varia- 
tion occurs, but the apparent slight increase in 
size of some organs, as the acetabulum, does not 
parallel the rate of increase shown in total body 
measurements (Figs. 20-25). A comparison of 
body size ard organ size in specimens 47 and 51 
days old with those of specimens 92 to 711 days 
old (Table 9) shows little si^iticant growth in 
size of organs but a very considerable increase in 
gross size. 

Miller (1939) made observations on the rate 
of growth in Postharmostomum and described an 
increase in both length and width between worms 
which are 400 hours old, measuring 3.07 mm. by 
1.09 mm., and worms 1,100 hours cfld which are 
3.99 mm. long and 1.32 mm. in width. The 
worms are apparently sexually mature at 400 
hours. He presented no data on size for ages 
intermediate betweei]i 400 and 1,100 hours, and 
did not report the range of variation among the 
specimens. The average measurements showing 
an increase in length and width of the worms 
during the stages preceding sexual maturity 
(before 400 hours) are not significant with respect 


different species While tins ina> lx* true, it 
should be pointed out that tlie reported increases 
in length of 30 per cent., and in width of 17 per 
cent , following sexual maturity in Poslharmo^ 
slmnurriy are not greater than the variatkm in size 
wliicli may occur in different specimens of 
Zygocotyk of the same age collecfed from a 
single host auirnal. In Zygocolijky the 70-day-old 
worms collected from rat 1 5 (Table 8) varied in 
length from 3.4 mm. to 5.4 mm., the longer 
specimens being 58 per cent, greater in length 
than the smaller ones. Similarly the 92 day old 
s^cimens from rat 13 exliihit a 38 per cent, 
difference. As shown earlier, a wider variation 
in size of wonns occurs in the hosts which harbor 
a large numlx*r of specimens than in those which 
cont^ relatively few. In Zygocotyk^ worms of 
a given age are larger when only a few are 
present than when many have developed to- 
gether in the same host. The possibility exists 
that this relationship may be a factor in the size 
difference between 400 and 1,100 hour worms in 
Posihmmoslommiy since 28 flukes of the 400 
hour group were }>resent in the host animal, 
while only 5 were found in the mouse which 
yielded the larger 1,100 hour worms. In view of 
the relationships between number, size and ap 
of specimens demonstrated in Zygocotyk^ the 
data given by Miller for Postharmostomurn 
kiruei do not justify the conclusions presented by 
him regarding trematodes in general. 

During the course of the infestations with 
Zygocotylcy frequent fecal examinations for 
of the parasite were conducted. Interesting 
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differences appear in the results obtained from 
feces of rats and ducks. The same procedure 
was followed in all cases. Fecal samples were 
broken up in water and strained through a fine 
wire screen into a settling dish in which the 
material was then washed several times by the 
decanting method. The eggs were collected 
under a binocular dissecting microscope. In 
every fecal examination of rats infected with 
mature Zygocotyle, eggs were obtained. Rat 28 
was examined more than 50 times over a period 
approaching two years. The numl)er of eggs 
collected from 8 fecal pellets varied from 650 in 
the early months of the infestation to as few as 
25 during the last few weeks of the life of the rat. 
Some were always present. Feces of infected 
ducks, however, did not always contain eggs. 
For some reason not clear to the writer, a bird 
would apparently Ihj negative, and then a week 
or two later, e^s would again be present. Daily 
fecal eliminations sometimes failed to yield eggs 
for periods up to 2 weeks, after which eg|^ would 
be plentiful again for a similar period in daily 
collections of feces. Of 78 recorded examinations 
of fecal samples from duck no. 1^ 43 were positive 
and 35 were negative, but the significant feature 
is that the feces were often consistently negative 
or positive for ]>eriods of from 8 to 13 successive 
days. Although a jioriodicity in egg production 
for Zygocoiyie in ducks is suggested by such data, 
it apparently (loes not occur since it certainly 
docs not exist in the rat host. The results cannot 
be accounted for by loss of worms and subsequent 
reinfestation, iH'cause no oi)j)ortunity was af- 
ford(‘d for reinfestation. The only exi^lanation 
that can be offered at {iresent is the element of 
chance combined with the peculiar action of the 
ceca in ducks. Focal samples from other in- 
fected ducks were similarly negative from time to 
time U)X Zygocoiyie eggs, although tin* hosts were 
uncpiestionably infected. Tlie data are not 
sufficiently complete to draw any conclusions 
other than that failun* to find eggs of trematodes 
living in the ceca of ducks, after only a few fecal 
examinations, does not necessarily indicate that 
the bird is not infected. C'aution must be exer- 
cised in using such ducks for heeding (>.vi)erirnenth 
in life liistory studies. 

The Adult. 

The morphology of Zygocoiyie lunata has been 
adequately described by Ilschoeder (1003), 
Stunkard (1917), Price (1928) and Gower (1938). 
Since tiie tables presented in the present work 
include comparative measurements and other 
infonnation concerning variation within the 
species, no detailed description of the adult is 
given. Figures 20-25 are photomicrographs of 
whole mounts at various stages of development, 
from 5 da3^ to 711 days old, showing the relation 
between size of organs and size of the body. 
Figures 23 and 24 illustrate, among other things, 
the fact that the acetabulum does not increase 
in size in proportion with increase in size of body 
as the worms grow older and larger, but is pro- 
portionately smaller in older than in younger 


wornis. The actual sizes and ages of these 
specimens is given in the explanations of the 
figures and the average sizes for the organs appear 
in Table 9. 

Stunkard (1917) transferred Amphistoma luna- 
turn to the genus Zygocoiyie and erected a new 
subfamily, with Zygocoiyie as type genus, to 
contain it. The subfamily Zygocotylinae was 
first named by Ward (1917). Bhalerao (1931) 
described a new genus and species, Stunkardia 
dilymphosa, and placed it with Zygocoiyie in the 
subfamily Zygocotylinae. On the basis of the 
structure of Stunkardia dilymphosat Bhalerao 
found it necessary to modify the definition of the 
subfamily. He described two pairs of lymph 
vessels in the new species, as indicated by the 
specific name, and therefore, in the new diagnosis 
he includes, ‘^Lymphatic system with a pair of 
dorsal and a pair of ventral Ijunph canals. 
The lymph system of Zygocoiyie^ the type genus, 
liad not been described at that time. Willey 
(1933) showed that Zygocoiyie possesses only a 
single pair of main Ijmph channels, and pointed 
out that, '^The citation with respect to the 
lymph system in the subfamily must be mo^fied 
or else eliminated entirely from the definition. 
Furthermore, in view of the report by Price 
(1928), showing Bos tavnis as a host of Zygocoiyie^ 
and on the basis of the experimental infestations 
obtained in a sheep and in rats by the present 
author, that part of Bhalerao ’s diagnosis con- 
cerning the host relationships of the subfamily 
Zygocotylinae, “Parasites of birds and reptiles,^’ 
must therefore be changed to include parasites of 
mammals. Although Nasmark (1037) cited the 
work of l*rice (1928), showing that Zygocoiyie 
occurs in the cow, supporting the earlier host 
record by Diesing (1836) of this species from a 
deer, he apparently did not accept it as valid. 
Tie stated (p. 436), “Hitherto known definitely 
only from ducks in America. A specimen from 
Bos taurus may l)e wron^y lalielled (?).^' The 
ex]:)erimental infections in the rat and sheep 
acconqdished in the present work certainly leave 
no further doubt that Zygocoiyie occurs in 
mammals as well as in birds. In liis diagnosis of 
the subfamily Zygocotylinae, Nasmark (1937) 
stated (p. 444), “So far as is known with cer- 
tainty they parasite (sic) only in American 
ducks. Nevertheless he cited the work of 
Bhalerao (1931) who placed Stunkardia dilym- 
phosOf from a reptile, in the subfamily Zygo- 
cotylinae. It is not clear whether Nasmark 
inferred that S. diiymphosa does not l>elong in 
the subfamily or whether the statement was 
made in error. If S, diiymphosa should not be 
included, as seems likely to the present writer, 
then Zygocoiyie lunata is the only species as yet 
known in the subfamily Zygocotylinae. 

Summary. 

Beginning with cercariae (C. pooonmsis Willey, 
1930) from natmally infected snails of the species 
Helisoma anirosum^ the complete life cycle of 
Zygocoiyie lunata was demonstrated in the 
laboratory. The cercariae encyst in the open 
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and metacercariae fed to laboratory-raised rats, 
ducks and a sheep developed into adult worms. 
Eggs collected from feces were embr^’^onated and 
the miracidia penetrated lal)oratory-raised Heli- 
soma antrosum from wliich cercariae emerged 
within from 32 to 40 days after exposure. The 
morphology and activities of the miracidia are 
described. In the snail the miracidium meta- 
mo^hoses into a six)rocyst which produces 
rediae. Some of the rediae contain a single 
daughter redia at the anterior end as well as 
cercariae developing at the same time in the same 
larva. Other reaiae contain only young cercariae. 
It is probable that each redia produces one 
daughter redia and proceeds from that time <»n to 
produce cercariae only. Tliis exidains the pres- 
ence of rediae of all sizes during all stages of the 
infestation w'hich iiersists for more than 10 
months in the snail. The sporocyst becomes 
exhausted and disappears soon alter the first 
cercariae arc shed. 

Cercariae leave the redia while still immature 
and continue their development in the lymph 
spaces of the snail, after which they emerge and 
encyst in the ojKm. Encysted metacercariae are 
infective immediately and some are still infective 
when fed to rats after 138 days in the laboratory 
at room temperature. They will withstand 
freezing temperatures but are not via])le if left 
out of water for 48 hours at room tempc'rature 
No development occurs in the cyst. 

In the rat the metacercariae excyst in the 
cecum and develop to maturity. They are 
normally parasites of the cecum and have been 
reported from the coca of various water birds, a 
deer and a cow. The present ex}.)erimental in- 
festations in the rat and sheep constitute new 
host records for Zygocoiylc. Sexual maturity oi 
Z. lunatn is attaineil faster in ducks (41-44 days) 
than in rats (46-61 days), and the rate of de- 
velopment is influenced by the number of worms 
present, more time being required when many 
worms are present. As the age <»f the infestation 
increases, the number of worms is reduced and 
only a few persist for long after sexual maturity 
is reached. The host usually eliminates most of 
them within the first 3 months and retains only 
I to 5 thereafter. An established infestation of 
Z, lunata in rats and ducks prevents a suiH?r- 
infestation with this species. 

Size of worms varies with the number present. 
When many worms of the same age are present, 
the size varies more and the flukes are smaller 
than when only a few of the same age are devel- 
oping together. The data demonstrate the 
effects of crowding. Z. lunata may live for more 
than 2 years in rats and ducks, and following 
sexual maturity the worms continue to increase 
in size. The smallest sexually mature w^orm ob- 
tained experimentally was 3.1 X 1.4 mm. and 
the largest measured 9.2 X 4.7 inm. when 711 
days old. Although gross size increases greatly, 
the sizes of organs in the body do not increase 
proportionately. The value of size as a species 
difference in trematodes is discussed, Jlegular 


fecal examinations of ducks infected with Z. 
lunata often failed to show eggs of the parasites 
which were resident in the ceca. Feces of in- 
fected rats always yielded eggs. Ducks should 
not be considered negative for worms living in 
the ceca after only a few negative fecal examina- 
tions. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate I. 

Photomicrographa of and miracidia of 
Zygocotylslunaia. 

Fig. 1. Egg> living, from feces. Length, 0,145 ram. 

2. Eggs, shovring variation in shape and size. 
Fig. 3. Embryo after 13 days of development. 

Fig. 4. Embryo after 18 days of development. 

Fig. 6. Embryo after 21 days of development. 

Fig. 6. Miraeidiura, living, slightly flattened under 
aoove^lass. Len^h, 0.210 mm. 

Fig. 7. Miracidium, whole mount of silver impreg- 
nated specimen, showing entire thickness. 
Length, 0. 191 mm. 

Fig. 8. The same miracidium as in figiue 7, with 
higher initial magniflcation showing critical 
focus on the upper surface. Length, 0.191 
mm. 

Plate IT. 

Free-hand drawings of some larval stages of 
Zygocotyle lunata. 

Abbreviations 

ap, apical papilla 
br, dorsal nerve mass 
ce, ceroaHa 
d, dlla 

cn, epidermal cell nucleus 

dr, daughter redla 

ed, excretory collecting duct 

ep, excretory pore 

es, eye-spots 

13, tlanne cell 

gb, germ ball 

gc. germ cell 
gn, *gut’ nucleus 
In, Intestine 

pg, ‘primitive gut’ 

ph, pharynx 
re, redla 

sc, subepithellal cell nucleus 
sp. aperature for sensory papilla 
Tl, Epidermal cell of Ist tier 
T2, Epldernml cell of 2nd tier 
T3, Epidermal cell of 3rd tier 
T4, Epidermal coll of 4th tier 
ve, vesicle 

Fig. 9. Miracidium from dorsal aspect; reconstruc- 
tion from observations ou numerous living 
and fixed specimens. Average length, 
0.195 mm. 

Fig. 10. Reconstruction of sporocyst from sections 
of experimentally infect ed Hehsoma nnlio- 
svmf 28 days "after penetration of the 
miracidium. Length, 0,305 mm. 


Fig. 11. Voung redia containing single, large 
daughter redia, from living specimen. 
Length, 0.330 mm. 

Fig. 12. Older r^a containing single young dat^h- 
ter redia and several developing cercariae; 
25 days after penetration of the miracidium, 
living specimen. Length, 0.860 mm. 

Fig. 13. Redia, containing active, older daughter 
redia which is ready to emerge, and several 
developing cercariae; from living specimen 
in snau crushed 47 days after penetration 
of the miracidium. Length, 0.7® mm. 

Plate III. 

Photomicrographs of various stages in the life 
history of Zygocotyle lunata. 

Fig. 14. Section of sporocyst reconstructed in %. 10. 
Note pharynges of 2 rediae and portions of 
intestine of 2 others. 

Fig. 15. Redia, living, containing developing cer- 
cariae and germ balls. Length, 0.775 mm. 

Fig. 16. Ventral aspect of mature cercaria, living, 
under medium pressure of coverglass. The 
tail is still attached but out of focus. Note 
branched excretory collecting ducts as out- 
lined by excretory concretions. Length, 
0,990 mm. 

Fig. 17. Whole mount oi fixed and stained cercaria 
from ventral side, killed under slight 
pressure. Length, 0.660 mm. 

Fig. 18. Encysted metacercariae attached to the 
surface of the shell of a snail. Average 
diameter, 0.289 mm. 

Fig. 19. Ventral aspect of whole mount of a 10-day 
old metacercaria dissected from its cyst. 
Length of 8i)ecimen, fixed and stained, 
0.489 mm. 

Fig. 20. Ventral aspect of young immature adult 
after 5 days of development in rat 1. 
Length, 0.924 mm. 

Plate IV. 

Photomicrographs of whole mounts of fixed and 
stained specimens of Zygocotyle lunata at various 
stages of development m the final host. 

Fig, 21. Ventral aspec*t, after U days in rat 3. 
Length, 2,21 mm 

Fig. 22. Ventral aspect, after 14 days in duck 4. 
length, 2.12 mm. 

Fig. 23. Ventral aspect, after 23 days in rat 4. 
Length, 3.04 mm. 

Fig, 24. Ventral asiiect, after 51 days in rat C. 
Length, 6.07 mm. 

Fig. 25. Dorsal aspect, after 711 days in duck 6a, 
photographed by reflected fight. Length, 
9.0 nun. 
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Eastern Pacific Expeditions of the New York 
Zoological Society. XXIV. 

Fishes from the Tropical Eastern Pacific. 

[From Gedros Island, Lower California, South to the Galapagos 
Islands and Northern Peru.] 

Part 1. Lancelets and Hag-fishes.> 

William Beebe 

& 

John Tee-Van 

Department of Tropical Research^ Niw York Zoological Society, 

(Text-figures 1 & 2). 


[This is the twenty-fourth of a series of paiiers 
de‘aling with the collections of the Eastern 
Pacific Expeditions of the New York Zoological 
Society made under the direction of Dr. William 
}h‘e)»e The present paper is concerned with 
specimens taken on the Templeton Crocker 
Kxj)e<lition (1936), and the Eastern Pacific Zaca 
l<)xpodition (1937-1938). For data on localities, 
dates, dredges, etc,, of these two expeditions, 
refer to Zoologica, 22 : 33-46 (Templeton CJrocker) 
and Zoohgivay 23. 278-298 (Eastern Pacific 
Zaca) J 

This series of papers on fishes and fish-like 
animals will list the species known from the 
legion, those represented by specimens taken on 
our own exjieditions will he treated more ex- 
tensively. As far as the unrepresented forms are 
(M)ncemed, field characters, size, original and re- 
gional references, and whenever jxissible an 
illustration, are given for each species. 

Class Leptocardii. 

Order Cirrostomi. 

Family Branchiostomidae. 
Branchiostoma Costa, 1834, 

Key to Tropical Eastern Pacific Species. 

la. 68 to 74 myotomes (California to Panama). 

. . . . califomtense, 

lb. 78 to 81 myotomes (Peru, Chile and the Gala- 

pagos Islands (Albemarle)) elongatum. 


Branchiostoma califomiense Andrews. 



» Contribution No. 621 , Department of Tropical Re- 
search. New York Zoological Society. 


Range: Monterey Bay, California, to Chame 
Point, Panama, in sand from depths of one foot 
to thirty-five fathoms. (Mexico: San Luis 
Gonzales Bay and Arena Bank, Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, Cape San Lucas; Nicaragua: Corinto; 
Costa Rica: Piedra Blanca Bay and Gulf of 
Dulce; Panama: Chame Point.) 

Description: Dorsal ray-chambers 312 to 374 
(average 337); preanal chambers about 50; 
higher dorsal chaml>ers five to eight times as 
high as long; dorsal fin one-fifth to one-eighth as 
high as body; anus located far behind middle of 
lower lobe of caudal fin ; distance from atriopore 
to origin of lower caudal lobe contained from .8 
to 2 times in distance thence to anus; preatri- 
oporal length 2.65 to 3.3 times the postatrioiioral 
length; myotome formula 43 to 48 + 16 to 19 8 

to 10 = (JK to 74; gonad pouches 27 to 36 (average 
33); distance from tip of rostral fin to anal 
sphincter 13.8 to 16.3 times in total length. 
(Description from Hubbs, 1922; as our specimens 
are immature. Illustration from specimen 
25,482a, 29.4 mm.) 

Color: Creamy white; several of our specimens 
showed a conspicuous brown band across the 
center of the snout. 

Size: Mature specimens 58 to 83.5 mm., our 
immature individuals were 17 to 48.8 mm. 

Local Distribution: Our specimens were dredged 
in sand beneath depths of water ranging from 12 
inches to 210 feet. This latter record of 35 
fathoms on Arena Bank is the deepest known, 
6.5 fathoms being the deepest hithei^ recorded. 

Abundance: The nine specimens were dredged 
in four widely separated localities. The species 
is doubtless to be found in all suitable localities 
throughout the range under discussion. 

Food: A dark area in the intestine of an 
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Amphioxus from the Gulf of Dulce, Costa Rica, 
resolved into a mass of diatoms of several species. 

Breeding: All of our specimens are immature; 
they present, however, the re 90 gnizable charac- 
ters of calif orniense. The 48.8 mm. individual 
from 35 fathoms had 358 dorsal ray-chambers 
and was quite free of gonads, while its 37 mm. 
companion from the same haul showed 31 gonads. 

Study Material: 9 specimens. Mexico: Arena 
Bank, Lower California, Station 136:D-30, 35 
fathoms, 4 (26,482), 20 to 48.8 mm., May 1, 1936. 
dredged; Nicaragua: Corinto Harbor, Station 
200:D-22, 1 .5 fathoms, 2 (27,700), 17 and 24 mm., 
Jan. 7, 1938; Costa Rica; Picdra Blanca, Station 
218;D-2, 5 fathoms, 2 (28,211) 19 and 30 mm.. 
Feb. 5, 1938, dredged; Goltito, Gulf of Dulce, 12 
inches deep, 1 (28,649), 36 mm., March 6, 1938, 
sifted from sand in shallow tidal stream. 

References: Branchiosioma sp., Coo])er, J. G., 
in Cronise, T. F., Natural Wealth of California, 
1868: 498 (First mention of a branchiostomid on 
Pacific Coast). 

Branchiostotna lanceolaium, Tx)ckington, W. N., 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sn\, Philo. ^ 1881 (1882): 114 
(Angeles Bay, Lower California). Pellegrin, J., 
Bull, Mm. Hint. Nat. Perns, 7, 1901: 163, 167 
(Several specimens 55^65 mm., from Los Angeles 
Bay, Ix)wer California). 

Branchiostoma californif'nse^ Andrews, E. A., 
Studies Biol. Laboratory Johns Hopkins Univers.^ 
5, 1893: 238 (8an Diego, California). Jordan, 
D. S. & Evermann, B. W., Fishes North and 
Middle America, 1, 1896: 4 (San Luis Gonzales 
Bay, Gulf of California) . Hubbs, C. L., Occ. Pap. 
Mas. Zool.f Univ. Michigan ^ 105, 1922: 11 (rede- 
scription of species). Meek, 8. E. & Hildebrand, 
8. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923: 28 
(Range extended to Chaine Point, Panama; 61 
specimens 20 to 37 mm., “tentatively referred to 
this species in the absence of comparative 
materiar^. Ulrcy, A. B., Journ. Pan-Pac. Res. 
Inst., 4 (4) 1929: 2 (Cape 8an Lucas, Gulf of 
California) , 

Discussion: The Califoniia Amphioxus, Bran- 
chiostoma calif orniense, presents an interesting 
comparison with three species of the western 
Atlantic, virginiae, fioridae and caribaeum. Its 
maximum length is one-third (34%) greater than 
the average of the other three. It shows a 
decided increase in four categories of metamerai 
cliaracters; dorsal ray chambers 16%, preanal 
chamliers 25%, myotomes 18% and gonads 24%. 
That tliis is not wholly the result of a larger 
organism in general (55 as compared with 83.5 
mm. in maximum length) is proved by a corre- 
sponding comparison of the three Atlantic 
species with elongatum, which replaces California 
ense from the Gsddpagos to Chili. The percent- 
age of the maximum leagth of this more southern 
form is only 20% over the Atlantic species, but in 
preanal ray-chambers it is 46% numerically 
superior, in myotomes 27%, while it possesses 
32% more gonads than the Atlantic species. 


Branchiostoma elongatum (Simdevall). 

Range: Peru (Chincha Islands), Chile and the 
Galapagos Islands (Albemarle). 

Description: Dorsal ray-chambers numerous, 
but not accurately countable, and moderatelv 
high; preanal chambers about 65 to 75, much 
more numerous than in other species of Branchich 
stoma; anus located slightly in advance of middle 
of lower caudal lobe; distance of atriopore to 
origin of this fin lobe contained 1.3 times in 
total distance behind this point. Preatrioporal 
length 2.4 to 2.6 times the postatrioporal length; 
myotomes very oblique; the formula 48 to 51 -f- 
18 -f 12 or 13 *= 79 to 81. Gonad pouches 37; 
oral hood reduced in size, as in B. califomiense. 
(Hubbs, 1922: 13.) 

Study Material: None. 

References: Amphioxus elongatus, Sundevall, 
C. J., Oefvers. Vet. Akad. Fork., 9. 1852: 147 
(description; type locality, Chinena Islands, 
Peru). Kirkaldy, J. W., Quart. Joum. Microsc. 
Sci , 37, 1895: 303. 

Branchiostoma elongatum, Sundevall, C. J., 
Oefvers. Vet. Akad. Forh., 10, 1853: 12 (Chincha 
Islands, Peru). Steindaenner, F., Fauna Chilen- 
sis, 1898 : 334 (Cavancha Bay, Iquique, Chile). 
Herdman, W. A., (/ambridge Nat. Hist., 7, 1904: 
137 (Myotomes 49-18-12, Peru). Snodgrass, R. 
E. & Heller, E., Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., 6, 1905: 
342 (Galdpagos Islands, 13 si>cciineiis, the 
largest 20 rnm.). Goldschmidt, R., Zool Anz., 
29, 1905: 132-133 (Peru). Hubbs, V. L„ Occ. 
Pap, Mus. Zool., rmv. Mich., 105, 1922: 13 
(diagnosis). 


Class Cyclostomi. 
Order Hyperotreta. 
Family Myxinidak. 

Myxine Linnaeus, 1758. 
Myxine cirdfrons Garman 



Range: Gulf of Panama; known from 20 mfies 
W. X 8. of Caracoles Point, in 730 fathoms. 

Field Characters: Eel-shaped eyeless animals 
with a series of barbels about the mouth. Upper 
teeth 13 on each side, lower teeth 1 1 on each side, 
of which the anterior three of each upper and the 
anterior two of each lower series are confluent. 
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Color uniform black; head lighter anteriorly. 
(Illustration after Garman, 1899; 470 mm.) 
Size: Grows to 183^ inches. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Myxine cirdfronSj Mem. M%is. 


Comp. Zool, 24, 1899 : 344, Plate 68, figs. 1~4 
(original description, color, figures of entire 
animal, head, heart and gills; type-locality, 
Albatross station 2395, 7*^ 30' 36" N., 78^^ 39' W., 
Gulf of Panama in 730 fathoms. Type in Mus. 
Comp. Zool). 
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Eastern Pacific Expeditions of the New York 
Zoological Society. XXV. 


Fishes from the Tropical Eastern Pacific. 

[From Cedros Island, Lower California, South to the Galapagos 
Islands and Northern Peru.] 

Part 2. Sharks.^ 

William Beebe 

& 

John Tee- Van. 

DepcariirwrU of I'rojricdl Reaearchf New York Zoological Society. 

(Plates I & II; Text-figures 1-34). 


[This is the twenty-fifth of a series of papers 
dealing with the collections of the Easteni 
Pacific Exjieciitions of the New York Zoological 
Society made under the direction of Dr. William 
Beebe. Tlie present paper is concerned with 
specimens taken on the Noma Expedition (1923), 
the Arcturm Oceanographic Expedition (1925), 
the Aviores Expedition (1933), the Templeton 
('rocker Ex^iedition (1936) and tlie Eastern 
Pacific Zaca Expedition (1937-1938). For data 
on localities, dates, dredges, nets, etc., of the 
second, fourth and fifth of these expeditions, refer 
h) Zoologica, Vol. 8, No. 1, pp. 1-45 (Ardurtis); 
Zoologicn, Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. 33-46 (Templeton 
Crocker), and Zoologica, Vol, 23, No. 14, pp. 
278-298 (Eastern Pacific Zaca).\ 


C-ONTKNTH. 

introduction »4 

to FamiUcii of Sharks of the Tropical Eastern 
Pacific 94 


Superclass Pisces- 

Class Ohondropterygia (elasmobranch 
fishes). 

Subclass Plagiostoiuia (sliarks an<l rays). 
Huperorder Antacoa (sharks). 


Order Hexanebea. 

Family Chlamydoselachidae 96 

Family Hexanchidae 96 

Order Galea 
Suborder Isurida 
Muperfamily OroctoloMdea 

Family Orectolobidao 96 

Qinglymomma drratum 96 


» Contribution No. 622, Department of Tropical Re- 
sea^, New York Zoological Society. 

» The general arrangement adopted here is that of E. 
Orace Vmte (Bull. Atner. Mus. Nat. Hist., 74 (2), 1987: 
86 -^ 8 ). 


Family Khlneodontidae 

Rhineodtm typua 

SuperfamiJy Isuroidea 

Family Alopiidao 

Family Isuridaie 

Family f/etorbinldat' 

Celorhinus maximus 

Suborder Galeorhinida 
Buperfamily ScyUiorhinoidea 

Family Scylliorhlnidae 

Pristiurus xaniurua 

Cepkaloscyllium utrr 

Cvphalurus ccphalm . 

Superfamily Qaleorhinoidea 

Family Trlakidae 

Triakis semifaaciata 

Triakis maculata 

Triaenvdon obeaws 

Family Mustelidae 

Mustelus californicua 

Mustelus dorsalis 

Muatelua lunulatua 

Family Gaieorliinidae 

Primace glauca 

Aprionodon fronto 

Eulamia aethalorus 

Eulamia velox 

Eulamia cerdale 

Eulamia azureus 

Eulamia lamiella 

Eulamia plalyrhunciins 

Eulamia galapagensis 

Ecoliodon tmgurio 

Galeocerdo arcticus 

Oaleorhinua sp. 

Family Sphyraidae 

Sphyma zygaena 

Sphyma tudes 

Sphyma corofia 

Sphyma vesperiina 

Sphyma media 

Order Heterodonttui 
Suborder Heterodontlda 

FamUy Heterodontidae 

Heterodontus francisci 

Heterodontus quoyi 

Order Squalea 
Suborder Squallda 


. 97 
. 97 

. 97 
. 98 
. 98 
. 98 
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99 

99 
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100 

100 
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superfainiiy fckiuaioidea ^ JoceK^n Crane and Mr, Toshio Asaeda 


Family 8<}ua1Sdao 120 

CentroscvlUum nigruyn 120 

Squalus sp 121 

Family Scymnorhlnldae 121 

Isistius brasiliensis 121 

Suborder Hquatinlda. 

Ruperfamily Squatinoidea 

Family Squatlnidae 121 

Squatina calif ornica 121 


Introduction. 

This paper deals with sharks collected in 
tropical eastern Pacific waters on five expeditions 
of the Department of Tropical Research of the 
New York Zoolopdcal Society under the direction 
of Dr. William Beebe. As an aid to future 
students we have included all species that have 
l>een recorded from tlie eastern tropical Pacific. 

The geographical boundaries of the region 
under consideration in this paper and which we 
call the “tropical eastern Pacific are as follows: 
The coastal waters of North and South America 
from Cedros Island off the west coast of Lower 
California, and the Culf of California, southward 
to northern Peru, including off-shore islands such 
as the Galdpagos and Kevillagigedo groups, and 
Clipperton, Cocos and Malpelo Islands. 

As far as references are concerned, we have 
listed the original reference with the type locality, 
and references referring to the region under dis- 
cussion. Additional references have been added, 
however, whenever their inclusion was felt neces- 
sary. Some of the more commonly cited i)apers 
have been referred to by name and not i)y publi- 
cation, serial and page numbers; the full refer- 
ences will l>e found on page 122, Synonyms 
of nominal forms described from the region an? 
included, but not necessarily those from extra- 
limital localities. 

Thirty-three sharks are reported from the 
waters of the tropical eastern Pacific as delimited. 
As might be expected, most of these species are 
forms that live dominantly in warm waters. But 
surprisingly enough a number of s|)ecies usually 
found widely distributed in warm waters of other 
parts of the world and that might be expected to 
be in our region, are unreported from the area 
under consideration. Wliether this absence is an 
actual one, or whether it is the result of compara- 
tively few collections having been made in the 
region, is a question. Under any circumstances 
these sharks must be uncommon as there have 
been a sufficient number of collections made in 
the region to have produced at least one speci- 
men of these si^ecies. 

We are indebted to Dr. Ijeonard P. Schultz of 
the U. S. National Museum, Mr. John T. Nichols 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Prof. Albert E. Parr of the Peabody Museum, 
Yale University, and Dr. H. B. Bigelow and Mr. 
William C. Senroeder of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Cambridge, for the loan of 
material and for valuable information; to Miss 
Janet Wilson for inking the outline drawings and 


for photographs. 

to the Families of Sharks of the Tropical 
Eastern Pacific* 

1. Body not markedly depressed or expanded 

laterally, except in the case of the hammer- 
head shai'ks, where the head only is expanded 

2 

Body depressed, usually widely expanded 
laterally Ifi 

2. Gill-openings 6 or 7 on each side, a single dorsal 

fin 3 

Gill-openings 5 on each side, two dorsal fins . . 4 

3. Body greatly elongate, almost eel-shaped; 

mouth anterior .... CMamydomlachidaCy p. 96 
Body moderately elongate; mouth inferior 

Jlexanchidaef p. 96 

4. Anal fin present 5 

Anal fin absent 15 

5. Dorsal fins provided with a strong spine 

anteriorly Heterodontidem, p. 117 

Dorsal fins without spines anteriorly 6 

6. First dorsal fin over or behind the pelvic fins . 7 
First dorsal fin in advance of the pelvic fins . . 8 

7. Nostrils confluent with the mouth: tail directed 

upward somewhat from the body 

Orcctolohidiw, p. 96 
Nostrils not confluent with the mouth; tail not. 
directed upward from the body 

ScylHarhinidopy p. 99 

8. Caudal peduncle with a keel on each side; caudal 

fin lunate 13 

Caudal peduncle without a keel on each side; 
caudal fin not lunate, its upper lobe two or 
more times the length of the lower 9 

9. Tail exceedingly long, forming about one-half 

of the total length; eyes without nictitating 

membranes or folds Alojnidae^ p. 97 

Tail moderately developed, forming less than 
one-third the total length; eyes with nicti- 
tating membranes or folds 10 

10. Head hammer- or kidney-shaped, its sides ex- 

tended laterally Sphyrnidw^ p. 114 

Head normally formed, without lateral exten- 
sions 11 

11. More than two rows of teeth in use; teeth in 

bands or pavement 12 

One or two rows of teeth in use; teeth com- 
pressed, triangular, not in bands or pavement 
Galeorhiniaaet p. 104 

12. Teeth pavement-like, the cusps flati.en^ 

Muaididae^ p. 102 
Teeth not pavement-like, each tooth with three 
to five sharp cusps Triakidae^ p. 100 

13. Last gill-opening entirely in front of the pwtoral 

fins 14 

Last gill-opening above the base of the pectoral 
tins; size enormous Rhii^eodontidae, p. 97 

14. Gill-openings very large, extending from the 

back and nearly meeting under the throat; 
teeth very small; size enormous 

Ceicrhinidacy p. 98 
Gill-openings moderate, not as above; teeth 
very large and sharp lauridae, p. 98 

3 In addition to the families found in the eastern 
tropical Pacific, a few other families have been included 
that have representatives immediately north and south 
of the province here treated. These have been inserted 
on the presumption that they might be found sometime 
within the area 

The k^s in this paper are based only upon tbe species 
that are found within the area under con^deratlon; they 
will not necessarily be found to apply to sharks of the 
same genera In other parts of the world. 
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Text-figure 1. 

Principal localities in the tropical eastern Pacific where collections were made by the Department 
of Tropical Research of the New York Zoological Society. 


15. Dorsal fins each provided with a spine 

SquaUdae^ p. 120 
Dorsal fins without spines 6 V 2 /wnor/iinfdoe, p. 121 

16. Gill-openings on sides of body; anterior exten- 

sion of the pectoral fins separated from the 


neck by a deep notch in which lie the gill- 

openings SqmUnidae^ p. 121 

Gill-openings on under side of the bodjr. (Rays 
and mantas; these will be treated in a suc- 
ceeding paper.) 
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Systematic Account. 

Family C^hlamydoheIxACHIdae. 
Chlamydoselachus Garman, 1884. 

Chlamydoselachus anguineus Gannan. 

Unrecorded from our region, although Garman^ 
mentions the following: “This shark is one that 
may confidently be expected to appear in future 
collections from the region about the Galapagos. 

Family Hexanchjdae. 

Hexanchus Rafinosque, 1810. 

Hcxanchiis grieeusy the six-gilled shark, is one 
of a number of sharks unrecorded from the tropi- 
cal eastern Pacific, but reported from immedi- 
ately north and south of the region under con- 
sideration. On the Pacific coast the range is 
from San Diego, California, northward, and the 
species is known from Chile, if the sjTionyinizing 
of the South Amei'lcaii form with the northern is 
correct. 

Heptranchias Rafinesque, 1810. 

1''he seven-gilled sharks also have representa- 
tives both north and south of the region from 
Cedros Island to northern Peru. 


Family Orectolobioae. 
Ginglymostoma Muller & Henlc, 1837. 


Ginglymostoma cirratum (Gmelin). 
Nurse Shark (Sand Shark; Gato). 



Text -figure 2. 


Range: In our province from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, south to Ecuador. (Mexico: Gulf of 
California, Mazatlan, Jalisco, Chamcla Bay, 
Manzanillo; Costa Rica: Port Parker, Potrero 
Grande, Gulf of Nicoya; Panama: Bahia Honda, 
Panama Bay; Ecuador: St. Helene Bay.) 

Field Characters: A sluggish, blunt-headed 
shark with vety small eyes; mouth transverse 
and near the tip of the snout, furnished with a 
pair of barbels; two large dorsal fins placed far 
back, the first over the pelvics; the fourth and 
fifth gill-slits very close together. Olive brown; 
young covered with small black spots which 
usually disappear in the adult. (Illustration 
after Garman; 365 mm.) 


* Garman, 8., ^ fem . Mm Comp . Zool ., 24, 1S99: 41. 


No detailed comparison has been made at first 
hand between nurse sharks from the Atlantic 
and from the Pacific, and though probably there 
is specific differentiation, we can consider them 
at present as only a single species. 

Size: Reaches a length of 10 feet. 

Local Distribvtion: Feeding and usually living 
close to the bottom in shallow water near shore. 

Abundance: Cannot be considered a rare shark 
wherever it is found. 

Food: A 385 mm. shark taken from a tide pool 
in Costa Rica had eaten two carideans and five 
small fishes. One of the latter was a Rupiscartes 
atlantwus (85 mm.) and another an Anrhoviella 
(43 mm.). An adult shark had eaten a six-inch 
fish. 

Enemien: Man was the only enemy of this 
shark which came to our notice. A dozen nurse 
sharks, six to eight feet in length, were found on 
the beach at a camp devoted to drying shark fins, 
near the tip of Lower California, on May 1, 1930. 
Unlike the other three species found at this camp, 
the nurse sharks had their fms intact, these hav- 
ing evidently no commercial value. 

Parasites: Two leeches, Pontobdella muricaia^ 
were taken from a nurse shark. 

Breeding: The largest specimen (2,800 nun,) 
showed no signs of active breeding; the smallest 
(295 mm.) was taken in a tide pool at Bahia 
Honda, Panama, on March 19, 1938. 

^ Study Material: We observed this shark seven 
times; three specimens were collected, the others 
were watched through hehnet or water-glass. 
Mexico: Chamela Bay, 1, observed, ca. six feet, 
Nov. 10, 1937; Manzanillo Bay, 1 (26,093) 392 
mm., Jan. 10, 1938, poisoned; Costa Rica: Port 
Parker, 1, ca. four feet, Jan. 13, 1938, observed; 
Potrero Graude, 1, ca. seven feet, Jan. 23, 193S, 
observed in 2 feet of water; Gulf of Nicoya, 
(26,170) 2,880 mm., Feb. 23, 1938, snaggetl 
through dorsal with hook from Zaca: Panama: 
Bahia Honda, 1, (26,206) 295 mm., March 19, 
1938, poisoned in tidepool; Bahia Honda, I, ca. 
300 mm., March 19, 1938, specimen lost, from 
same pool as 26,206. 

References: Squalus cirratus, Boiinaterre, Tabl. 
encyc. meth., Ichthy., 1788: 7 (original descrip- 
tion). 

Ginglymostoyna cirratum^ Jordan, D. 8. & 
Gilbert, C. H., BuU. U. S. Fish Comm., 2, 1882: 
105 (Mazatlan, Mexico). Jordan, D. 8. & 
Gilbert, C. H., Proc. U. S. Ned. Mus.^ 5, 1883: 
371 (First record from Pacific coast, 2 ten-inch 
specimens collected by Xantus, Colima, Mexico). 
Jordan, D. S. & Gilbert, C. H., Proc. U. S. Nai. 
Mm.^ 6, 1883 : 620 (Panama). Vaillant, L. L., 
Bull, Soc. Philom., Paris, (8) 6, 1894: (Gulf of 
California). Jordan, D. 8., Fishes of Sinaloa, 
1895 : 381, (color, common name “Gata,^' 3 
specimens, 2 to 0 feet). Jordan, D. S. & Ever- 
mann, B. W., Fishes North and Middle America, 
1, 1896: 26 (short description). Boulenger, G. A., 
Boll, Mus. Torino, 13, 1898: 1 (Ecuador). 
Gilbert, C. H. & Starks, E. C., Fishes Panama 
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Bay, 1904 : 5 (color, Panama). Garman, S., 
Bull Mvs. Comp. ZooL, 46, 1006: 229 (Panama). 
Regan, C. T., Proc, ZooL Soc, London^ 1908: 
350 (synonymy, description, Jalisco, Mexico). 
Garman, S., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 54, plate 7 
(description, figures). Meek, 8. E., & Hilde- 
brand, S. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923: 
29 (Panama, description). 

OinglymoBioma fnlvum^ Jordan, D. 8 ., Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., 8, 1886: 363 (listed as a doubtbil 
species). 


Family Rhjneodontidae. 

Rhincodon Smith, 1849. (Usually consid- 
ered as a misprint for Rhincodon.) 

Rhineodon typus Sinith, 

Whale Shark. 

(Plate I, Figs 1 & 2), 



Text-figure 3. 


Range: W^arm waters of the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. In the eastern tropical 
Pacific it is known from the following htcalities, 
Mexico: Gulf of California, Cape San T.*ucas, 
Acapulco; Panama: Panama Bay, Gahipagos 
Islands; Peru: Callao. 

Field Characterb: A giant whale-likc shark with 
spotted head and with the body covered with 
longitudinal and transverse pale bands forming 
a checker-board; each space in the cliecker-board 
with a pale yellowish spot, (Illustration after 
Norman, 1937.) 

Size: Grows to 45 feet long, with possible 
records ranging up to 70 feet. 

General Habits: Considering its size, this is a 
common fish in (.iulf of California waters. Our 
observations on the species are summarized in 
**Zaca Venture” pages 162-170. 

Study Materials: No specimens. Many obser- 
vations and photographs were made of this species 
in the Gulf of California. 

Reference's: Rhincodon typus^ Smith, A., Zool. 
Journal^ London, 16, 1829: 443-444 (original 
description; type locality. Table Bay, Cape of 
Good Hope, South Africa). 

Micristodua punctafus^ Gill, T. N., Proc. Acad. 
Nat. SH., Phila., 17, 1866: 177. Gill, T. N., 
Science, 15, 1902 : 824-826. Jordan, D, 8. & 
Evermann, B. W., Fishes North and Middle 
America, 1, 1896: 52 (Quotes original description 
of teeth). Mowbray, L. L., Preliminary Report 
on the Taking of the Pacific Whale Shark during 


the Scientific Cruise of the Yacht ^‘Nourniahar' 
in the North Pacific, 1933, under the direction of 
Vincent Astor, Privately printed, July, 1933, 
No. I, 2 pp. (Galdpagos Islands). 

Rhirmdon typicus, Smith, R. W., Illustrations 
Zool. South Africa, 1849: Plate 26. Nation, W. 
8., South Pacific Times/' Callao, Perm Jan. 24, 
1878. (Callao, Peru). Chicrchia, G., (jollezioni 
per Studi di Scienze Naturali Fatte nel Viaggio 
liitomo al Mondo della R. Corvetta “Vettor 
Pisani*' . . . Anni 1882-83-84-85. Roma, 
1885: ()6-68 (Panama Bay), (irey, Z., Santa 
Catalina Islander, May 27, 1925: 10 (Cape San 
Lucas), Grey, Z., ^‘Fishing Virgin Seas," New 
York, 1925: 204-216 (('ape San Lucas). Beebe, 
W., ‘‘The Arcturus Adventure," New York, 
1926: 414 (Galapagos Islands). Gudger, E. W., 
Scie7ice, 65, 1927: 545 (Galapagos Islands), 
Gudger, E. W., Scienn , 65, 1927: 211-212 (Gulf 
of California). Gudger, E. W., Nature, 132, 
1933: 569 (GaUpagos Islands). Lonnberg, E., 
Fauna och Mora Upsala, 1933:97 104 (Acapulco, 
Mexico). Gudger, E, W., Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1934 : 874-878 (Distribution in the 
eastern tropical l^aeific). Gudger, E. W., 
NaivraJ Hi.^(ory, 36, 1935: 128 132 (Acapulco, 
Mexico). Gudger, E. W. & Smith, R. S., Bull. 
N. Y. Zool. Soc., 68-71 (six specimens at Acapul- 
co, Mexico, photographs). Beebe, W., Bull. N. 
Y. Zool. Soc., 39, 1936: 241-242 (notes, photo- 
graphs), (Gulf of California, Cape San Lucas). 
Gudger, E. W., Nature, 141, 1938: 516 (Panama). 
Gudger, E. W., California Fish and Game, 24, 
1938: 420-421 (Low'er Califoniia). Fowler, li. 
W., Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., Mont>graph 2, 1928: 
24S (Galilpagos Islands, check-list). Beebe, W., 
“Zaca Venture," New York, 1938: 162-170 
(observations and hariwoning, abundance, size. 
Gulf of Calitoniia and Cape San Lucas). 


Family Alopiidae, 

Alopias Ratinesque, 1810. 

Alopias vulpinus (Bonnaterre). 

The thresher-shark, although supposedly 
world-wide in distribution, is unrecorded from 
our area, but it has been found in considerable 
numbers in southern California and in Chile. 
Walford, in writing of southern California 
Alopias vulpinus, states: ‘Tt has been recorded 
on our coasts as far north as Coos Bay, Oregon, 
and is said to extend at least as far south as the 
Ibthnms of Panama." This statement seems to 
l)e the only recorded reference to the species in 
coastal tropical eastern Pacific waters. 

Alopecias harrae Philippi® and A. longimana 
Philippi,® both reported from Chile, are con- 
sidered by Fowleri as being the same as Alopias 
vulpinus. 


• K. A., Anales Vmvers. Chile, 71, 1887 553, 

PlSfepC R. A., Armies Univers. Chile. 109, 1901: 308. 
» Powlw, H. "W , Proc. Jfth Pac. Sci. Cmgr., Jam 1929, 
Biol. Pap. 8, 1930* 488. 
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Whitley* points out that the assumption that 
Alojdas mdpinus has a world-wide distribution 
may not be correct. A number of new forms of 
Alopias have been described, and the eastern 
tropical Pacific form may very well represent 
another species. 


Family IbUiiiDAE. 

Key to genera mentioned in this paper. 

la. Teeth slender and sharp, with entire edges. 

Isvrus 

lb. Teeth compressed and triangular, with serrated 

edges Carcharodon 


Isurus Rafinesquo, 1810 . 

la. Teeth with a basal cusp on each side . . naniis 

lb. Teeth without basal cusps, long, flexible and 

acute . ... glaucvb 


Isurus nasus (Bonnaterre) and Isurus glaucus 
(Muller & Henle). 

The genus Isurus and the species mentioned 
above are unreported from our province, al- 
though they are present north and south of the 
area if the Chilean Lamtui hudohroii^ is the same 
as Isurus glaucus as Fowler states, “ and if Lamna 
philippi Perez^^ is the same as Jsvrus nasus^ as 
Fowler mentions in the same i)ublication. 

We have the jaws of an Isurus obtained from a 
native in the Gulf of Dulce, Costa Rica. There 
is no definite locality record for this jaw, and 
although it was probably taken from somewdiere 
within our region, we have no iiositive assurance 
that this was so. 

This specimen would be referred to glaucus in 
the key. There are 13 teeth on each side in each 
jaw, the teeth becoming progressively smaller 
from front to back. The teeth are smooth and 
there is no indication of cusps. The longest teeth 
measure 31 nira. from base to tip. In the upper 
jaw the third tooth is considerably smaller than 
the following teeth, being approximately equal in 
size to the eighth. The space between the third 
and fourth t^th in the upper jaw is wider than 
the spaces between other teeth 

Carcharodon Muller & Henle, 1838. 

Carcharodon carcharias (Liunaeus). 

There seems to be no authentic record of the 
great white shark in our region, although from 
the distribution of the species one would expect 
to find it. It is recorded from southern Cali- 
fornia and from Chile. 

•Whitley. G. V.^Hec. Austr. Mus,, 20 (1), 1037: 6. 

•Philippi. R. A.,AnaUs Unims Chile, 7h 1887: 551. 

Fowler, H. w., Proc, 4th Pac. Sd. Conor,, Java 
1029, Biol. Pap. 8. 1030: 438. 

»* Perez, O. C., see Philippi, R. A.. Anales Univers, 
Chile, 71. 1887: 649. 


Family Cetorhinidak. 

Cetorhinus Blainville, 1816. 

Cetorhinus maximus (Gunner). 
Basking Shark. 



'fext-tigure 4. 


Range: Arctic, Antarctic and temperate seas; 
in the eastern tropical Pacific it is known from 
Ecuador and Peru and from somewhere near the 
Galdpagos Islands. On the northern limit of the 
area under discussion it is known from southern 
California, and tliere is a (juestioned record from 
near Cape San Lucas. 

Field Characters: A veiy* large shark with long 
gill-slits extending from the back and almost 
meeting under the throat. Caudal fin lunate, 
with keels on each side near the base. Hack 
leaden gray, lower sides wdiite. Often found 
drifting at the surface. (Illustration after 
Norman, 1937.) 

Size: Grow’s to 45 feet. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Sqxialm niaximus, Ciimner, J. E., 
Trend jhem seLs, selskr., 3, 1795: 33, tab. 5 (orig- 
inal description, coast of Norway). 

Cetorhinus, Stevenson, C. H., RepH, U, S. 
Fish Comm, 28, 1902 (1904). 227-228 (Peru and 
Ecuador, use for oil). Gudger, E. W., Science, 
42, 1915: (>53-056 (Occurrence in the southern 
hemisphere). 

Basking shark, Grey, Z., “Talcs of Fishing in 
Virgin Seas/^ New York, 1925: 185 (Quevstionable 
sight record, Cape San Lucas. “I saw the dark 
leathery fin of a basking shark stick up out of the 
water. It was immense. But before we could 
get near enough for a picture it sank’*). 

Cetorhinus maximus, Gudger, E. W., Science, 
65, 1927: 545 (locality “not far from the Galdpa- 
gos”). Fowler, H. W,, Froc, 4th Pac, ScL Congr., 
Java 1929 (1930): 489 (range; includes Cali- 
fornia, Ecuador, Peru). Gudger, Proc, Zool, 
Soc. London, 1934 (1935): 877 (Contains the 
following statement . . and not Ceto- 
rhinus, which latter shark is, however, found all 
along the western coast of South America, and 
even in the vicinity of the Galdpagos Archi- 
pelago.”) 

Discussion: As Norman suggests {Discovery 
Reports, 16, 1937: 7) the southern basking shark, 
as represented by Falkland Island and southern 
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South American Bpecimens, may prove to be 
distinct from the northern species. The speci- 
mens from Peru, Ecuador and the GaUpagos 
Islands may represent a northward projection of 
the range of this southern race or species of 
basking shark. 

The record of basking shark near Cape San 
Lucas, made by Zane (^rey in Tales of Fishing 
in Virgin Seas,” page 185, must be questioned 
until further records of this shark are secured in 
G ulf of California waters. The record w’as merely 
the sight of a dorsal fin which disappeared before 
Grey could ai)proach near cnougn to secure a 
photograph. 


Family Scylliorhinidak.*^ 

Key to genera and swcics of the tropical eastern 
Pacific.''^ 

la. Labial folds absent or rudimentary; belly capa- 

ble of inflat ion, (Color grayish-brown, tinged 
with yellowish above and below; back with 
black cross-bars; upper parts with large 
round black spots Cephnloscyllium vier 

lb. Labial folds present; belly not inflatable. 

2a. First dorsal fin originating behind the origin 
of the pelvicvs; base of the second doi’sal fin 
shorter and wholly above that of the anal 
fin, the latter overlapping it before and 
behind; belly pale Prisinirus xatuurm 

2b. Fust dorsal fin originating well in front of the 
p(*Ivics; sf»c(md dorsal fin about equal to 
the anal in size, and terminating slightly 
behind it; belly .same color as rest of the 
body . ( V pfi alur us n ph ai m 


Thu genera in this famib are not easy to clilTorentiaU' 
and it is possible that many of them ought to be merged 
or at least recognized as subgrnera. We have here 
followed Ciarman, 1913, except for tUe use of Scvlliorhmus 
In place of Catultis. 

Ualaclurus chilensis ((iuichenot) of Chilean and south- 
ern South Ainorican waters, approaches the Iwrdors of 
the region under consideration, it has been recorded 
from Moliendo. Peru, by Evermann, B. W. & liadcliffe. 
L (Bun. U. NaL Mas., 95, 1917; 3). 

Apnsturus brunneus (Gilbert). The range of this 
species lias been noted as including the Gulf of California 
However, this is not tioio and the specit^s is known, as 
far as the literature is concerned, only from north of the 
Bnitotl States boundary. The history of the false Gulf 
of California record seems to be as follows: 

In the original description of Catulus brunveus (Proc. 
U, S. Nat, Mas., 14, 1891 (1892)- 542), which is Included 
in a paper entitled ** Descriptions of thirty-four new 
species of flsiies collected in 1888 and 1889. prlnclB^y 
among the Santa Barbara Islands and the Gulf of Cali- 
fomia, ** no mention is made of the type locality of the 
species. Jordan Jk, Evermann. in Fishes of North and 
Middle America, ** Vol 1. page 24. supplied the deficiency 
by stating “Gulf of OaUfomla.“ and this notation has 
been copied in a number of papers. Unfortunately, tills 
selection of a type locality is not In accord with the known 
mstribution or orunneus and, In addition, a checking of 
the type. No. 51,708, XJ. 8. National Museum, reveals 
tmt it was taken at Albatross station No. 2396, 32® 49' 
N. Lat., 117® 28' 30" W. Long., in 359 fathoms, on 
February 4, 1889. This locality Is about 10 miles west 
of Point La Jolla, California, quite within the generally 
^own rang^B of the species, and a long distance irom the 
Gulf of Callfonila. 

AprUturus brunneus may thus be removed from con- 
fiidemtion as a Gulf of California species, and the type 
locality should be changed in the literature to coincide 
with the notes given above. 


CephaloscylUum Gill, 1861. 

CephaloscylHum uter (Jordan & Gilbert). 
8weU Shark. 



Text-figure 5. 


Range: Monterey Bay to northern Ixiwer 
California, with a single record at Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

Field Characters: Small, blimt-headcd sharks 
with first dorsal fin far back on the body, over the 
pectoral fins; teeth small, tricuspid, in about four 
series. Grayish-brown with bands and spots of 
black, sometimes with white spots on the body. 
Belly capable of great inflation. (Illustration 
after Jordan & Evermann, 1900: 790 mm.). 

Size: Growls to about three feet. 

Shidy Material: None. 

References: Catulus Wer, Jordan, D. 8., & 
(filbert, C. H., in Jordan, D. 8., & Evennann, 
B. W., 'T^ishes of North and Middle America,” 
1, 1896 : 25 (new name and description, ques- 
iion.s relationship to Chilean veniriosum), 

Scylliorhinus venfriosus^ Garman, 8., Mem, 
Mus. Comp. Zool.^ 24, 1899: 26 (“. . . 
vnttriosus (Jarni., from Acapulco and northward 

Discussion: All of the records of this species 
with the exception of one are from the region 
from Monterey, California, to Ensenada, Mexico. 
The exception is the record of Garman, listing 
the species from Acapulco, Mexico. 

Garman, in the Ac.apulco record, synonymized 
the northern form utery with the Chilean t^en- 
triosu,s which he had descri)>ed in 1880. The 
similarity and dissimilarity of the northern and 
southern forms had lieen recognized by Jordan & 
Gilbert when the name uter was given to the 
California specimens. Considering the lack of 
records from the wann waters south of Acapulco, 
we retain the California form as a 8}>ecies distinct 
from the South American one. 


Pristiurus Muller & Henle, 1838. 

Prist iurus xaniurus (Gilbert). 
File-tail Shark. 
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Rmtgc: Coanit of southern and Lower California, 
south to San Roque Bay, in 184 to 684 fathoms. 

Field Characters: Small sharks with two dorsal 
fins placed far back on the body, the first dorsal 
above the ventrals; anal fin present; upper edge 
of caudal in adult with a broad bana of enlarged 
scales; labial fold of lower jaw slightly shorter 
than the fold of the upper jaw. Dark slaty 
brown, usually uniform above, sometimes with 
small whitish spots, the fins often edged with 
paler; beUy pale. (Illustration after Carman, 
1913:552 mm,). 

Size: Grows to about two feet. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Calulus xaniurm, (iilbert, O, H., 
Proc, U. S. Nat, Mus., 14, 1891 (1892): 540 
(original description, abundance; type locality, 
Southern and Lower California, in 184 to 0^ 
fathoms). Gilbert, C. H., Rep't. U. S. Fish 
Comm.t 1893 461 (off (Central California 

in 200 to 456 fathoms; spines and spinelets, 
young, claspers). Jordan, D. S. & Evermann, 
B, W., Fishes of North and Middle America, !, 
1896: 24 (description), Townsend, C. H., & 
Nichols, J. T., Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. IlisL, 52, 
1925: 6 (18 specimens from 27° 07' N., 114° 33' 
W., off San Roque Bay, Pacific coast of Lower 
California, in 2M fathoms). 

Parmalurus xaniurus, Walford, L. A., Div. 
Fish and Game California, Fish Bull., 45, 1935: 
27 (short description, distribution, figure). 
Garman, S., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 90, Plate 9, 
figs, 1-5 (description, figure). 


Cephalurus Bigelow & Schroedor, 1941. 
Cephalurus cephalus (Gilbert). 



Text-figure 7. 

Range: Gulf of California; 85 to 100 miles N. 
W, of Cape San Lucas, Lower California, and 
near Clarion Island, in 85 to 460 fathoms. 

Field Characters: Very small, rather broad- 
headed sharks with wide crescentic mouth; 
second dorsal fin about equal to anal in size, 
with its posterior base termination behind that 
of the anal; brown, the belly same color as tiie 
rest of the body. (Illustration after Bigelow & 
Schroeder, 1941.) 

Size: Grows to about 10 inches. 

Shidy Material: 1 specimen. Mexico, off the 
south-western Coast of California, No. 12,831, 
Amer. Mus. Nat, Hist., length 206 mm. 


References: Catvlus cephalus, Gilbert, C. H., 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mm., 14, 1891 (1892): 541 
(original description, Gulf of California at 362 
fathoms, and near Clwon Island at 460 fathoms). 
Garman, S., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 78 (short 
description; comment on inadequacy of the 
original description: placed provisionally in 
Catvlus). Townsend, C. H., & Nichols, J. T., 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 52, 1925: 6 (speci- 
mens from 85 to 100 miles northwest of Cape San 
Lucas, in 389 to 405 fathoms). 

Family Triakidak. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific genera. 

la. Spiracles present; no caudal pit .... Triakis 

lb. Spiracles absent; caudal pit present Triaenodon 

Triakis Miillcr & Henle, 1838. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species.^^ 

la. Grayish with cross bands and large alternating 
spots of brown; median cusp of teeth acumi- 
nate, lateral cusps short semifasciata 

I b. Slaty brown, with scattered small swts of black ; 
median cusps of teeth short, oroad-based, 
lateral cusps short nm ulaius 


Triakis semifasciatum Girard. 



Text -figure 8. 


Range: Cape Mendocino, California, to Mag- 
dalena Bay, Lower (California. (Mexico : Cedros 
Island, Port San Bartholomae, Turtle Bay, 
Ballenas Bay and Magdalena Bay.) 

Field Characters: An easily recognizable shark: 
gray with well-defined cross bands of black on 
the upper }>arts, interspaced with round black 
dots along the sides. 

Size: Grows to about 3 feet in males, females 
over five feet. 

Study Material: We have no material. At 
Clarion Island in the Revillagigedo group, a speci- 
men supposedly of this species was caught and 
lost on a feather-fly. The shark was about four 
feet long. 

Rderences: Tnakis semifasciatum, (yirard, C. 
F., Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 7, 1854: 196 
(original description; type locality, Presidio dc 
San Francisco). Lockington, W. N., Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., 1881 (1882): (Magdalena Bay). 
Fowler, H. W., Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 60, 
1908: 59 (Use of felis in place of semifasciatum). 
Osbum, R. C., & Nichols, J. T., Bull. Amer. 

« From Garmao, S, 19i3: 165. 
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Mub. Nat, HieLy 35, 1916: 141 (3 specimens in 
seines, Cedros Isiand, Port San Bartholome and 
Ballenas Bay, Lower California). Wales, J. H., 
Copeiaf 1932: 163 (Ensenada and Turtle Bay, 
I/)wer California; many seined at latter locality). 
Walford, L. A., Div. Fish and Game Califomiaf 
Fish BtULf 45, 1935: 32 (Short description, range, 
etc., figure). Barnhart, P. S., Mar. Fishes 
South. California, 1936; 9, fig. 14 (short descrip- 
tion and color; figure). 

Triakis maculata Kner & Steindachner. 

Range: Recorded by Fowler from California, 
Mexico, Peru and Chile. 

Field Characters: Small sharks; slaty brown 
with numerous irregular scattered spots of black 
on the back and flanks. Teeth small, numerous, 
more than two rows functioning, each tooth 
with the central cusp short, broad at base and 
directed obliquely outward; the lateral denticles 
of each tooth are mere rudiments separated from 
the principal cusp by a shallow notcli. 

Size: Grows to about two feet. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Triakis macvlatus, Kner, R.., & 
Steindachner, F., Sitsb. Akad. TFiss. Wien^ 54, 
1867: 391 (original description, *%Sudsoe,’^ Listed 
ag “ Triakis seylUum Duni., vel maculaia^ n, sp.). 
Steindachner, F., Sitz. Akad, TFm. Wien^ 60. 
1870: 315 (Mazatlan, ^Mexico). Gannan, S-, 
The Plagiostomia, 1913: 167 (Redescription of 
the species from Callao, Peru, bi)ccimens). 
Fowler. II. W., Proc. 4th Pac. Sci. Conor. ^ Java 
1920, Biol. Pap, 3; 1930: 490 (Lists following 
range: California, Mexico, Peru and Chile). 

Discussion: This species was described by 
Kner & Steindachner from a sj)ecimeii taken 
from the indefinite locality “Sudsee,’^ However, 
the other species of fish listed in the same paper 
are from Cliile and Peru, so that it is not un- 
likely that the t^^'pes came from the west coast of 
South America. In 1870 Steindachner listed a 
siiecimen from Mazatlan, Mexico, and in 1913 
Garman redescril>ed the species from si>ecimenh 
taken at Callao, Peru. Fowler in 1930 listed the 
range as w^e have recorded it. We have been 
unable to find the (^alifomian and Chilean 
references upon which the range is based. 

Triaenodon Mfiller & Ilenle, 1837, 

Triaenodon obesus (Ruppell). 

(Plate II, Fig. 1). 

Range: Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Oceania in- 
cluding Hawaii, Cocos Island and Panama. (In 
the eastern tropical Pacific three specimens are 
known, two from Cocos Island and one from 
Bahia Honda, Panama. The Panama specimen 
here recorded is the first reported occurrence of 
the species on the American continent.) 

Field Characters: A blunt-headed shark with 
mouth close to and parallelmg the outer border 


of the head; nostrils with a conspicuous triangular 
flap; nictitating membrane present; first dorsal 
fin nearer ventrals than pectorals; teeth with a 
long median cusp and with a smaller cusp, rarely 
two, at the base on each side; tips of the dorsal 
fins apd the upper caudal lobe white. (Illustra- 
tion after Fowler, 1928 : 645 mm.) 




Description: The single specimen secured by us 
agrees with current descriptions.^^ For compara- 
tive purposes we append the following account 
of this 1,175 mm. (46J4 inches) fish. Prf>i)ortions 
are stated in percentages of the length to the tij) 
of the last caudal vertebrae (1,125 mm.). 

Head broad, depressed, the upj)er surface 
quite flat; snout broadly rounded, the mouth 
close to and paralleling the outer border of the 
head but slightly nearer the sides of the head 
laterally than anteriorly; preoral length 3.6%, 
width of mouth 8.5; symphysis of lower jaw to 
line joining the angles of the jaw 4.7; mouth 
strongly arched with a small crease on the upper 
lip on each side and with a deep pit at the gape 
on each side in the lower jaw. Nostrils to snout 
3.7; intemarial space 4.6; nostrils with a large 
conspicuous triangular flap on their inner halves. 
Eye a broad horizcmtal oval with a large nicti- 
tating membrane, diameter 1.85; distance from 
snout to eye 6.9; distance from eye to mouth 2,7. 
Snout to first gill-oj)ening 18, snout to fifth gill- 
opening 22; height of first gill-opening 2.65, 
height of fifth gill-opening 3.1; last gill-slit over 
the base of the pectoral fin. Snout to first 
dorsal fin 38, the fin rather sharp superiorly and 
with a sharp-pointed posterior lobe; first dorsal 
fin much closer to pel vies tlian to the pectorals; 
base of first dorsal 8.9, anterior edge 12.2, vertical 
height of fin from body 9.2, base to tip of lower 
lobe 4.4. Interdorsal space 17.8. Snout to 


*^Tho eastern Padfle records of tbe genus (Cocos 
Island, Hawaii) have been considered up to the present, 
as referable to obestts Whitley, however (Auttralian 
Zoologist, 9 (8) 1939: 237)^ suageste that the Hawaiian 
form as represdited by FowIer^s Laysan Island example 
which the latter called obesus, is an “ally** of obesus. 
As mentioned above our specimen agrees so closely 
with the current descriptions of obesus that we see no 
reason for using another name. 
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second dorsal fin 64; base of second dorsal 6.1, 
anterior edge 8.6, vertical height 6, base to tip of 
lower lobe 3.8, origin of fin very slightly ahead of 
the anal. Anal fin from snout 66.5, base 5, 
anterior edge 9.1, base to tip of posterior lobe 
3.55. Base of second dorsal to upper caudal 
pit 8.35; base of anal to inferior caudal pit 8.35. 
Upper caudal pit to tip of caudal 24.8; inferior 
caudal pit to tip of lower caudal lobe 12.7; tip 
of caudal to notch of terminal lobe 6.75. Base of 
pectoral from snout 24.6, the fin large and low, 
its tip somewhat pointed, anterior edge of fin 
14.6, inner edge 5, base of pectoral 5. Pelvic 
fins from snout 50, the fin truncate posteriorly, 
base of fin 6.1, anterior edge 7.3, inner edge of 
fin from the inner posterior tip to the separation 
of the fins anteriorly 6.5. 

Teeth in both jaws tricusjnd (rarely with five 
cusps), the median cusps much larger than the 
lateral ones, in about 45 rows in each jaw (the 
rear teeth difficult to count as the jaws were not 
dissected and the teeth extend far back into the 
mouth), those in the upper jaw erect anteriorly, 
becoming oblique and backwardly inclined on 
the sides posteriorly. Denticles from the upper 
side beneath the first dorsal fin are 5 to 7 keeled, 
the outer keels when 7 are present, very small, 
the denticles closely packed together. 

Color: In life dark gray above, shading into 
dead white below, the tips of tlie second dorsal 
fin and the upper lobe of the caudal fin dead 
white. Irregularly scattered dark spots on the 
sides and tail, all smaller than the eye. Iris pale 
green with faint blackish angular lines. 

Snodgrass & Heller state the color of their 
Cocos Island fish as follows: ^Mark uniform slate 
above, below livid yellowish slate; tip of Ist 
dorsal and of upper lobe of the caudal creamy 
white.'' Herre gives the color of his specimen 
from the same locality preserved in alcohol as. 
^^more or less brownish or rusty brown above, 
paler to whitish beneath; the tips of the dorsals 
and upper caudal lobe are milky white, the 
margins of the other fins dark or blackish.^’ 

Size: Grows to at least 5 feet in our region. 

Local Distribution: Our single specimen was 
sjieared close inshore at night. 

Abundance: An uncommon species, reiiresenteJ 
by three records in the eastern Pacific American 
waters. 

Food: The stomach of our fish contained a 
205 mm. snapper-like fish. 

Study Material: 1 specimen. Panama: Bahia 
Honda, 1, female (20186) 1,175 mm., Mar. 15, 
1938, speared. 

Ueferencee: C archarias obceus Ruppell, W. P. 
E. 8., Neue Wirbelthiere zu der Fauna von 
Abyssinien geh6rig, 1835 : 64, PI. IS, fig. 2 
(original description, figure; type locality, Red 
Sea), 

Triaenodon obems, Snodgrass, R. E., & Heller, 
E., Proc, Wash. Aced. Sci,, 6, 1905: 344 (range, 
description, color; Cocos Island); Fowler, H. W , 
Proc, 4th Pac. Sci. Congr.^ Java, 1929, 3 (1930): 


489 (Check list, range) ; Herre, A. W., Field Mus. 
Nat. Hist.j Zool. Ser.^ 21, 1936: 24 (short descrip- 
tion, color, range; Cocos Island); Fowler, H. W., 
Acad. Nat. Sn Phila.^ Monograph 2, 1938: 249 
(check-list, Cocos Island). 

Discussion: Whitley has recently pointed out 
that the genus Triaenodon was mentioned earlier 
than tlie usually accepted first reference of 
Muller & Henle (Syst. Beschr. der Plagiostomen, 
18;18-*1841 : 55). The references referred to are as 
follows: Muller & Ilenle, Ber. Verh. kon. Prems. 
Akad. IFm. Berlin, 2, 1837: 113, and Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (ed. diarlesworth) 2, 1838: 38. 

In the last two references cited above there is 
no mention of a genotype. In the first reference, 
two species are recognized under Triaenodon ^ 
obesus and smithii. As Mfiller & Henle state 
(footnote p. 56, of last-men tione<i reference), 
that smith i belonged to the genus Leptocarias, 
it is obvious that obesus must be the genotype. 

In our specimen of Triaenodon obesus^ the 
nictitating membrane is complete and not a fold, 
as is indicated in White’s ^‘Key to Galea" (Bull. 
Amer Mu^. Not. Hist., 71, 1937. 121) in alterna- 
tive (Sob 

Family Mustklidae. 

Mustelus Linck, 1790.’® 

Key to species of the tropical castcin Pacific. 

la. D)Wor lobe of the caudal fin pointed, arcuate. 

lunulatvs 

lb. I.ower lobe of caudal fin rounded. 

2a. Midpoint of base of first doisal fin much 
closer to origin of ventral fins than to axil 
of the pectorals (ahjoinuus 

2b. Midpoint of base of first doisal fin as close to 
axil of pectoral fins as to the ventrals or 
closer . dor sab ts 


Mustelus califomicus Gill. 
Gray Smooth Hound. 



Range: Cape Mendocino, California, south- 
ward into the Gult of California (Mexico: 
“Lower California." Magdalena Bay, Cape San 
Lucas, Rio Colorado, Guaymas). 

Field Characters: Small sharks with teeth in 
flattened pavement-like rows; preoral length 
alout equal to or a little less than the width of 
the mouth; lower lobe of caudal fin ending obtuse- 


We have made no attempt to consider the spedee of 
the genus recorded from Peru and southward. Some of 
these may belong to other genera, they are mento (edulU), 
abboui and mgromaculatvs. See Bigelow Bchroeder, 
(Proc. Boston Soc Nat. Hist ,41 (8) 1940. 417-488), for 
data on these forms. 
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ly; center of base of first dorsal fin nearer root of 
ventrals than pectorals. Dark lead gray, white 
below. (Illustration from specimen iNO. 443, 
Mus. Comp. Zool.; 615 mm.). 

Size: Grows to about feet. 

Study Material: 3 specimens. Mexico: Cape 
San Lucas, 3 (24815, 24821, 24822) female and 
two embryos about to be bom, March 30, 1936, 
hand line (only embryos saved). 

References: Mustelus calif ornicus^ GUI, T. N., 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila.^ 16, 1804: 148 
(original description, type locality, San Francisco, 
California). lx)ckinp^n, W. N., Proc. Acad, 
Nal. Sci. Philo., 1881: 114 (Lower California). 
Starks, E. C., Copeia, 46, 1917: 61-63 (compari- 
son with M. henlci and M. luuvlatus; Mexico: 
Ensenada and Magdalena Bay). Springer, S., 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mua.y 86, 1939: 468 (in key to 
genus) . 

Galcorhinus cahfornicus, Breder, C. M., Jr., 
Bidl. Bingham Ocean o. Coll., 2 (1), 1920: 3 (Rio 
Colorado, Lower California). 

Galem dorsalis, Evcnnann, B. W., & Jenkins, 
0. P., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 14, 1891* 129 
(Guayinas, Mexico; embryo; see Gilbert & 
Starks, Fishes of Panama Bay, p. 7). 

Mustelus dorsalis Gill. 

Tollu. 



''I'ext-figure 1 1 


Range: Gulf of California, southward to 
Colombia and ? IVru. (Mexico Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; C/Obta Rica: IJvita Bay; Panama* Pana- 
ma; Peru: C'allao.) 

Field CharacUrs: Small sharks with teeth in 
flattened, paveinont-like rows; preoral length 
about equal to width ol mouth, first dorsal fin 
\vith center of its base eipiidistaiit from base of 
pectoral and ventral fins; low^'r lobe of caudal 
fin not prominent, ending obtusely; uniform 
grajdsh aliove, whitish below, no conspicuous 
color markings. (Illustration from siiecimen No. 
26,176: 488 mm.) 

Size: Grows to about three feet. 

Study Material: 1 specimen. Costa Rica: 
Uvita Bay, male (26176) 480 mm., March 2, 
1938, taken on hand line. 

References: Mustelus dorsalis, GUI, T. N., Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1804: 149 (original 
description; Panama, type No. 8068, U. S. Nat. 
Mus.). Glinther, A., Trans. Zool. Soc. Ijondon, 
6 (7), 1808: 396 (check list), 490 (copied descrip- 
tion). Gtinther, A., Cat. Fishes Brit. Mus., 8, 
1870: 388 (note). Jordan, D. S. & GUtot, C. H., 


Bidl. U. S. Fish Comm., 2, 1882: 109 (name only, 
Panama). Jordan, D. S., & GUbert, C. H., Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., 5, 1882 (1883): 109 (Key 
differentiating this ^cies from lunvlaius and 
canis). Jordan, D. S., & Gill>ert, C. H., Proc. 
U. S.^Nat. Mus., 5, 1882 (1883): 373 (List of 
Dow's specimens, type from Panama ) . Pellegrin, 
J., Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat., Paris, 7, 1901: 161 
(Gulf of California). ? Evermann, B. W., & 
Radcliffe, L., U. S. Nat. Mus., BuU. 95, 1917: 7, 
plate 1, fig 3, plate 2, fig. 1 (measurements, 
description, figures). Nichols, J. T. & Murphy, 
R. C., Bull. Ainer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 46, 1922: 504 
(Callao, Peru). Springer, S , Proc. V. S. Nat. 
Mus., 86, 1939: 467 (in key). 

Galeus dorsalis, Jordan, D. 8., Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 8, 1885 (1886). 363 (check-list, Panama). 
Jordan, D. S., & Bolhnan, C. IL, Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 12, 1889 0^90): 179 (name only). Gilbert, 
C. H., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 13, 1890 (1891): 
449 (Panama). Jordan, D. S., & Evermann, B. 
W., Fishes North and Middle America, I, 1896: 
30 (description, range, color). Gilbert, C. H., & 
Starks, E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 7, 
Plate 1, fig. 2 (comments on description, measure- 
ments, figure of head). Osbuni, R. C. & Nichols, 
J. T., Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 35, 1916: 141 
(Tiburon Island, Gulf of California; three-foot 
female with six unborn ten-inch young). 

Galcorhinus dorsalis, Garman, S., The Plagio- 
stomia, 1913: 178 (synonymy, description, color). 
Meek, S. E. & HUdebrand, S. F., Marine Fishes 
of Panama, 1, 1923: 32 (short synonymy, note 
on embryos, description; Panama market). 


Mustelus lunulatus Jordan k Gilbert. 



Range: Southern ( California to Colombia. 
(Mexico: Santa Inez Bay, Concepcion Bay, 
Guaymas, Mazatlan; Costa Rica: Port Parker; 
Panama: Panama Bay; Colombia: Gorgona 
Island.) 

Field Characters: Small sharks with teeth in 
flattened pavement-hke row's; preoral length 
greater than width of mouth; center of base of 
first dorsal closer to base of pectoral fins than to 
pelvics; lower lobe of caudal fin prominent, end- 
ing in a point. Uniform grayish above, pale 
below. (Illustration after Kumada & Hiyttma, 
1937: 472 mm.) 

Size: Grows to 5 feet 8 inches. 

Study Materials: 6 specimens. Mexico: Santa 
Inez Bay, Lower California, 2, Apnl 13, 1936 
(not saved); Santa Inez Bay, 1, 4 f^t long; 
April 23, 1936 (not saved); Concepcion Bay, 
1 (24994), April 13, 1936. Costa Rica: Port 
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Parker, 1 (26114), 700 mm., Jan. 16, 1038, 
captured on hook, teeth saved; Colombia: Gor- 
gona Island, 1 (26211), 890 mm., March 27, 1938. 

R^crences: Mustelus Ivnyloixie^ Jordan, D. 8. 
& Gilbert, C. H., Proc, {7. S, Nat, 6, 1882: 
108 (original description ; type locality : Mazatlan, 
Mexico; type No. 29211, U. 8. Nat. Mus.). 
Jordan, D. 8. & Gil!>ert, C. 11., Ihdl U. S, Fish 
Comm,, 2, 1882 (1883): 105 (check-list, Mazatlan, 
Mexico). Jordan, D, S. & Evermann, B. W., 
Fishes North and Middle Anierica, 1, 1896: 28 
(description). Jordan, D. S. & Evennann, B. W., 
Fishes North and Middle America, 3, 1898: 
2745 (in key to west coast Mustelus and Galeus), 
Jordan, D. 8. & McGregor, R. C., Rep. Comm, 
Fish, for 1898 (1899): 274 (Ensenada, Lower 
California, short description). Gilbert, C, H. & 
Starks, E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 5, 
Plate 1, fig. 1 (comparison with northern 8|)eci- 
mens, proportions, measurements, etc., figure), 
207 (check-list, range). Starks, E. C., Copeia, 
46, 1917 : 63 (coin])arison with Mxisielus henlei 
and Mustelm californiciis). Norris, H. W., 
Copeia, 114, 1923: 1 (C’alifomia, size, abundance, 
young). Kumada, T. & Hiyama, Y., Marine 
Fishes Pacific Coast of Mexico, 1937; 16, Plate 
47 (Mexico; figure). Springer, 8., Proc. U, S, 
Nat. Mm., 86, 1930: 464 (comparison with 
norrisi, etc.), 467 (in key to Mxisklus). 

Galeus lunvlatus, Jordan, IL S., Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., 8, 1885 (1886); 363 (check-list; name 
only). Evermann, B. W. & Jenkins, 0. P., Proc. 
U. S, Nat, Mus., 14, 1891 (1802): 128 (Guaymas, 
Mexico), Jordan, I). S., Fishes of Sinaloa, 1895: 
382 (Mazatlan, abundance). 

Galeorhinus hmulatus, Garnian, 8., The Plagio- 
stomia, 1913: 174 (description, color, range). 
Meek, 8. E, & Hildebrand, 8, F., Marine Fishes 
of Panama, 3, 1923: 33 (short synonymy, 
description, comparison with dorsalis; range; 
Panama). 

(^ynias lunulotus, Starks, E. V. & IMorris, E. 
L., Univ. Cal. Publ. Zool, 3 (11), 1907: 163, l(v4 
(comparison with M . ccUtformnis) . 

Family Galeorhinidae. 

Key to genera of the tropical eastern Pacific, 
la. Spiracles absent . 

2^ Lower labial folds wanting or rudimentary. 
3a. First dorsal fin inserted posteriorly, the 
mid-point of its base nearer ventral than 

pectoral fins Prionace 

3b. First dorsal fin inserted anteriorly, the 
mid-point of its base nearer pectoral than 
ventral fins. 

4a. Second dorsal fin almost as large in area 
• as the first; teeth of both jaws smooth, 
narrowly triangular, with wide basal 
shoulders, the shoulders extending on 
each side of the central triangular 

portion. . Aprionodon 

4b. Second dorsal fin very much smaller than 
the first dorsal; teeth of at least the 
upper jaw serratjod, more or less 
tnangular Btdama 


2b. Labial folds well developed, present on both 

jaws; teeth not serrate Sediodon 

lb. Spiracles present, sm<dl, situated behind the eye. 
5a. Teeth large, alike in both jaws, deeply 
notched on the outer edge and convex on 
the inner, heavily serrated; body in small 
and medium sized fish usually with irregu- 
lar dark spots on the sides which often 
coalesce to form bars; these spots and bars 
tend to disappear with age .... Galeocerdo 
5b. Teeth not deeply notched, curved on both 
sides; color and pattern not as above 

Galeorhinus 

Prionace Cantor, 1849. 


Prionace gtauca (Linnaeus). 



Text-figure 13. 


Range: Tropical seas throughout the world; on 
the Pacific coast of America from l^uget Sound 
southward to the Gulf of California: on the 
southern border of the tropical eastem i^acific it 
is recorded from Chile. (Mexico: Carmen 
Island, Gulf of California.) 

Field Characters: I^arge, elongate sharks with 
short head and long tapering snout; first dorsal 
fin closer to T)elvic fins than to jx^ctorals; upper 
teeth triangular, convex externally, concave in- 
ternally, all strongly serrated. Color above rich 
deep blue, (Illustration after Gamian, 1913.) 

Size: Grows to 15 to 20 feet. 

Study MaUrial: None. 

Reftrences: Galeus glaucvs, Linnaeus, 8ystema 
Naturae, 10th Ed., 1, 1758: 235 (original descrip- 
tion). 

Prionace glauca, Osbuni, R. C., & Nichols, J. 
T., Bull. Amer. Mus. Nal. Hist., 35, 1916: 341 
(young specimen, hand-line, Carmen Island, 
Gulf of California). 

Discussion: With the exception of the one Gulf 
of California specimen, records of this species are 
conspicuous by their absence in our region. The 
species is recorded north and south of the tropical 
eastern Pacific, both along the United States 
coast and in Chile. 

Fowler has synon^Tnized the Chilean Car- 
charias pxigae Perez, C. gracilis Philippi and C. 
aethiops Philippi with this species. In addition 
to these Chilean records there are a number of 
others under the name of glaucus. 

Whitley^^ uses the name Carcharhinus in place 
of Prionace for the blue sharks. The former 

n Whitley, Flehee of Auatralla, Part 1. The Sharka. 
1940: 107. 
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name has been hurled about to such a degree that 
we prefer retaining Prionace for the present for 
this genus. 


Aprionodon Gill, 1861, 
Aprionodon fronto (Jordan & Gilbert). 



Range: Mexico, (’osta Rica. (Mexico: Ouay- 
nias, Mazatlan; Costa Rica: Port Parker. Our 
Port Parker specimen extends the range of this 
si>ecies some 1,500 miles southeastward along the 
coast.) 

Field Characleri>: A shark with the second 
dorsal fin almost as large as the first, its base 
4/r)th as long as that of the first, the fin larger 
than the anal and originating slightly further 
forward; ])ectt)ral fin broad, its breadth 70% of 
the length of the fin; teeth of both jaws narrowly 
triangular with wide l)asal shoulders, edges of 
teeth smooth, (Illustration from S{)eciinen No. 
20,110:70^ mm.) 

Demolition: Th(» proportions, expressed in 
})ercentages of the total length, of the specimen 
obtained by the Zaca^ are as follows: Specimen 
No. 22,110, 701 mm. total len^h. Length to 
caudal notch 70'/c ; snout to origin of first dorsal 
fin 3().2; snout to origin of second dorsal fin 03; 
snout to origin of i)elvic fins 50.5; .snout to origin 
of anal fin 04 2 ; vertical of posterior pectoral base 
to origin of first dorsal fin (>.95; vertical of inner 
tip of pectoral fin to origin of first dorsal fin 2.8; 
First dorsal fin base 9.5, anterior edge 11.2, 
posterior edge 4.25, vertical height from body 6,4. 
Interdorsal space 19.2. Second dorsal fin base 
6.95j anterior edge 8.7, posterior edge 3.7, 
vertical height of fin from body 6. Caudal fin 
length 22.5, tip to origin of tenninal lobe 5.7, 
length lower lobe 11.2. Pectoral fin base 6.1, 
anterior edge 14.8, posterior edge 6.5, greatest 
breadth 10.7, Pelvic fin base 6.25, anterior edge 

7.0, posterior edge 3.62. Anal fin base 5.35, 
anterior edge 7.7, jiosterior edge 3.05, vertical 
height from body 5. Snout to eye 7.95, eye 
dimeter 1.8. Snout to mouth 5.26, mouth 
width 9.2, symphysis to line joining angles of the 
mouth 5.1. Snout to outer angle of nostrils 4.83, 
intemarial space 6,56, nostnl to mouth 2.7, 
length of nostril 1.63. Snout to Ist gill-slit 19.5, 
snout to 5th gil]*^}it 23.3. Height of Ist gill-slit 

4.1, height of 6th gill-slit 4.1. 

Teeth of both jaws narrowly triangular with 


broad, shoulder-like basal portion and with no 
trace of serrations. Laterally the teeth tilt 
backwards, increasingly so posteriorly. The 
teeth farthest back, because of this tilting, have 
the posterior basal portion accentuated. The 
edges of the teeth are translucent and rather 
delicate and a ragged broken edge <*an be pro- 
duced by the slight^t effort. 

Color: In life the upper surfaces are in general 
yellow-green; two broad dark bands begin at the 
nape and unite in back of the second dorsal fin. 
Below pale green, becoming almost white on the 
lower snout, chin and between the pectoral fins. 

Size: The three known specimens of this species 
are small, 704, 723 and 915 mm. (27 to 36 inches). 

Food: Our specimen contained the remains of 
an unidentifiable fish about 115 mm. long. 

Local Distribution: Seined close inshore in 
daylight over a sandy l>each. 

Study Material: 1 specimen. Costa Rica: Port 
Parker, 1 female (20,116) 704 mm., Jan. 18, 
1938, seined. 

References: C archari as fronto ^ Jordan, 1). S. & 
Gilbert, C. H., Proc. U, S. Nat. Mus., 5, 1882: 
102-103, not large specimen mentioned on page 
104 (description; type-locality: Mazatlan, Mex- 
ico; type No. 28167, U. S. Nat. Mus.). Jordan, 
D. H. & Gilbert, C. H., Bull U, S. Fish Conm., 
2, 1882: 105 (Mazatlan, Mexico; common name). 

Eulamia fronto^ Evennann, B. W., & Jenkins, 
0. P., Froc. U. S. Nat, Mus., 14, 1891 (1892): 
129 (Guaymas, Mexico; 28 inch specimen). 

Carcharinus fronto, ? Jordan, 1). S., Fishes of 
Sinaloa, 1895: 382 (erroneous note referring to 
a large, man-eating shark). Jordan, D. 8. & 
Evennann, B, W., Fishes North and Middle 
America, 1, 1896: 39 (description; length errone- 
ously given as 10 feet) . Jordan, D. S., Proc. 1 1 S, 
Nat. Mus., 8, 1885 (1886): 363 (check-list). 

Carcharinus milberti, Garman, S,, The Plagio- 
stomia, 1913: 133 (synonymy only, in part). 

Carcharhinus milberti, Meek, S. E. & Hilde- 
brand, 8. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923 
38 (synonymy only, in part). 

? Eulamia plumbea, Fowler, H. W., Proc. 4th 
Pac. Sd. Congr,, Java, 1929 3, 1930: 492 (? 
Mazatlan record). 

Discussion: The 704 inm. specimen that Vfc 
refer to this species agrees well with the descrii>* 
tion of the 91 5 mm. type, excei)t for the following: 
there is but one gill-opening definitely over the 
pectoral base, and the anterior margin of the 
pelvic fins is shorter than the distance between 
the angles of the mouth. However, tiie general 
agreement is so close that we liave no hesitation 
in assigning our Costa Rican specimen to fronto. 

In the original description of fronto, lt>ased on an 
adult and a young shark, it is obvious that two 
species are represented, the first half of the 
description referring to a fish with an exception- 
ally large second dorsal fin and narrowly triangu- 
lar, broad-based teeth. The second half of the 
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<le8cription, in which the body-tiicasurementfl are 
admittedl}'^ inaccurate, as they were made with- 
out instruments, is of a ten-foot shark with much 
smaller second dorsal fin and serrated teeth. 
The latter fish may represent a specimen of 
Eulamia azureus. We here delimit the first half 
of this description, referring to the small specimen 
designated as the type, as the original description 
of fronto. 

Our transfer of the species to the genus 
Aprionodon is based ui)on the following. Jordan 
& Gilbert in the original description of fronto 
state: “Edges of teeth appearing minutely 
serrulate under a lens/^ This condition is not 
true of our specimen as even under fairly high 
power the tooth edges are entire c7:c€pt where 
their rather delicate borders have become irregu- 
larly nicked from some external agency. 

In order to check on this discrepancy, Dr. 
Leonard P. Schultz of the U. S. National Museum 
was asked to examine the teeth of the type speci- 
men of Carchartae fronio. He reports. . . 
the teeth do not have serrations, only rough here 
and there from some external cause. 

We thus have evidence from the type and an 
additional shark that the teeth are smooth and 
we consequently assign the species to Aprionodon. 
It may oe mentioned that Aprionodon fronio 
differs considerably in appearance from the 
species of Eulamia found along the tropical 
Pacific coast^ the similarity in size of the two 
dorsal fins giving the fish a distinctive appear- 
ance. In this it resembles the Atlant ic Hypo prion 
brevipinnis and some of the western Pacific 
species of Aprionodon. 

Probably as the result of true fronio being 
considered as the young of a large, serrated- 
toothed shark (a natural conclusion, considering 
the inference supplied by the two specimens in 
the original description), Garman synonymized 
this species and the eastern Pacific Eulamia 
azurenb with the Atlantic Ocean Eulamia 
milberU. In this he has been followed by other 
authors. 

Eulamia Gill, 1801. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species ** 

la. Sides of the body with a band-like continuation 

of the dark color of the upper surfaces ex- 

• tending backward along the sides 1 o above the 
pelvic fins, enclosing above it a section of the 
white of the underparts; tips of fins black; 
teeth of both jaws narrowly triangular with 
a broad shoulder-likc base, all of the teeth 
distinctly serrated on their margins; lower 
teeth considerably narrower than the upper. 

aetholorvs 

lb. Color pattern not as above. Teeth, especially 

those of the upper jaw, not as above, either 
broadly triangular, or with one side notched, 
or with a broad, shouldor-like base on one 
side only. 

2a. Snout exceptionally long and thin; inter- 
narial space equal to or only slightly exceed- 
ing the length of one of the nostrils; nostril 
openinjfs almost transverse veUfx 


2h. Snout not especially long and narrow: inter- 
iiarial space at least two and a half times 
or more as broad as the length of a nostril. 
3a. Origin of the 2nd dorsal fin opposite or be- 
hind the vertical of the middle of the anal 

fin cerdaie 

3b. Origin of the 2nd dorsal fin opposite or in 
advance of the ongtn of the anal fin. 

4a, Snout short and bluntly rounded, the 
preoral portion 1.66 to 1,9 in the dis- 
tance between the angles of the mouth ; 
origin of the 2nd dorsal fin conspicu- 
ously in advance of that of the anal fin 

azureus 

4b. Snout not as short and blunt, the preoral 
portion slightly less to slightly longer 
than the width of the mouth, not as 
short as mentioned above; origin of the 
2nd dorsal fin slightly in advance of 
that of the anal, or directly above, 

6a. Teeth finely serrate, not notched; ori- 
gin of the 2nd dorsal fin slightly in 
advance of the origin of the anal fin. 

laimella 

5b. Teeth coarsely serrate, usually notched; 
origin of 2nd dorsal fin approxi- 
mately above that of the anal. 

6a. Tips of some of the fins wliite. 

platyrhynchus 
fib. Tips of the fins dusky, never white. 

galapagim\i> 


Eulamia aethalorus (Jordan k Gilbert). 

C'azon. 

(Plate TI, Fig. 2). 

Range: Pacific mainland from Lower California 
and the Gulf of California to IVru (Mexico 
Concepcion Bay, La Paz, Arena Bank, Mazatlan; 
Guatemala: Chiapam; Panama: Panama Bay; 
Peru: Lobos de Afuera Island). 

Field Characters: A medium-sized shark with 
conspicuous black tips to the fins and a dark 
hand along the sides as far back as the iielvic 
fins, enclosing above it a section of the white 
imderparts. Teeth of the jaws narrowly tri- 
angular with broad, shoulder-like basal portions; 
upper tei'th finely serrate, lower teeth almost 


Tho (iifflcultiefl of identif>iiiK some of ihe species of 
this genus have long been manifest, and during the Zaca 
and ArcturuH expeditions this fact was appreciated more 
than ever when sliarks too large to preserve were caught. 
While working over our preserveef material, it i>ecame 
even more evident tiiat the s>nonymie8 and concepts of 
tile spodes of Eulamia of the Padfle were far from r>eing 
clean-cut and exact. 

In an attempt to straighten out the (confusion that 
existed in our minds wliile reviewing the literature of the 
sharks of the eastern tropical Pacinc, wo decided to dis- 
card all references that merged the eastern Pacific forms 
with species of supposedly world-wide distribution and 
to start over again with types and oridnal descriptions 
of the species that have been doscribea from the region 
under discussion We have not attempted to recxirrelate 
the eastern Pacific forms with speedes from other regions. 
These littoral species seem to represent valid local si^es. 

The change with ago of many characters in this group 
is conaidcraDle, and because of this we have given the 
exact length of each specimen discussed. 

Two imperfectly described species that apparently be- 
long to the genus Eulamia are described from the west 
coast of Soutn America. We have not been able to satisfy 
ourselves as to their relationships They are Carcharias 
robustus Philippi (Ann. Univer. Chile, 98, 1896: 889) and 
Eulamia phtlippi Fowler, describe as Carcharias 
brachvrrhmchus by Philippi (Ann. Univer. Chile, 71, 
1887- 540) and renamed by Fowler. 
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smooth. (Illustration after Meek & Hildebrand, 
1923: 850 mm.) 

Color: Dusky bronze above; dead white on 
lower snout, head and lower surfaces of the 
pectoral fins; belly, first dorsal and anal fins 
grayish; the dusky bronze covers the up|)€r 
surface of the pectoral fins and extends back in a 
long narrowing band along the lower sides to 
above the pelvic fins, enclosing a wider band of 
wliitish from the sides of the peduncle forward, 
dying out at the vertical of the center of the 
first dorsal fin. Pehde fins above, and caudal fin 
bronzy dusky like the back. Paired fins white 
below with jet black tips, the black extending 
down the postoricjr edge of the pectorals. Pos- 
terior ejdge ol the first dorsal black; distal half of 
second dorsal black; posterior eelge of caudal 
black. Anal fm pale with a large black si)ot at 
the tip. Iris pale brassy. (2,070 mm. fish.) 

In the embryos from the specimen just de- 
scribed, the color pattern of the sides is even 
more marked than in the adult. They also 
possess conspicuously black-tipped fins, 

Size and Weight: (Irows to at least seven feet. 
A 2,070 mm. (81 inches) shark weighed 123 
pounds. A 630 mm. embryo w’eighed 3 pounds. 

Carasifes: Eighteen copepod parasites, Alebi- 
non sp. taken from this species plus a s})ecimen of 
Hacinela arieSy from the gills. 

Food: This shark t(X)k dolphin-fish bait while 
it was associated with several other sharks in the 
vicinity of a school of hundreds of large crevalle 
(Caranx caninus). In the stomach of the shark 
were 24 California sardines {Sardinia caenilea). 

Breeding: Four embryos averaging 630-650 
mm. in length were taken from the 2,070 mm. 
adult; they were close to being boni. 

These full-grown embryo sharks were roughly 
one-third the total length of the adult. Twenty- 
four comparative measurements of mother and 
young showed a slight increase in the embryos in 
relative lengths of the predorsal part of the fish, 
such as snout to mouth, snout to pectoral, snout 
to first dorsal fin. The eye was somewhat larger. 
The pectorals were slightly smaller as was the 
second dorsal, and the depth was proportionately 
less. On the whole, however, there was an 
astonishing agreement in the proportions of the 
mother and unborn offspring. 


This absence of marked dissimilarity in pro- 
portions seems to find its explanation in the total 
lack of larval or real adolescent life. These 
embryos, when freed from the mother and the 
umbilical cord, straightway swam off, showing 
perfect correlation, avoiding the sides and bottom 
of a large tub, snapping at anything offered to 
them and apparently functioning in almost every 
way that a shark requires in order immediately 
to begin a successful career in the open sea. At 
the first impact of the outside world these eml)ryos 
are perfect sharks in miniature, quite unlike the 
condition of those fish which hatch from eggs 
near shore or the bottom of shallow whalers. 

Stvdy Material: 4 sj^cimens. Mexico: Arena 
Bank, Low^er California, 3, adult female (teeth 
saved) and two young (25,471, 25,472, 25,472B.), 
2,070, 630, 650 mm., April 30, 1936, adult 
captured on rod and line with sailfish bait; 1, 
Concepcion Bay, Lower California (U. S. Nat. 
Mus. 46851), collected by the Albatross. 

Reffrences: Carckarias aethalorus^ Jordan, D. 
S. & (filbert, C. H., Proc. U. S. Nat. Miis., 5, 
1882: 104 (original description, color; type- 
locality: Mazatlan, Mexico). Jordan, D. S. & 
Gill)ert, C. IL, Bull U. S. Fish Comm., 2, 1882; 
105 (Mazatlan, Mexico), 109 (Panama). Gil- 
bert, C. H. & Starks, F. C., Fishes of Panama 
Bay, 1904: 9 (teeth, claspers, proportions; 
Panama), 207 (distribution, (^ulf of California). 

Carcharhinm aethaloms, Jordan, D. S., Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mvs., 8, 1885 (1886): 363 (check-list). 
Jordan, D. S., Fishes of Sinaloa, 1895: 3(^ 
(relationship with limhatits). Jordan, D. S. & 
Evermann, B. W., Fishes of North and Middle 
America, 1, 1896: 40 (description, range). 

Carcharinvs oethalorus, Gannan, S., Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool, 46 (12) 1906: 229 (Panama). 

Carckarias linibatns, Gunther, A., Cat. Fishes 
Brit. Mus., 8, 1870: 373-374 (Reference to si)eci- 
men from Chia})am only: Guatemala; refers to 
maculipinnis reference). 

Carcharinm Iwibatus, Garman, S., The Plagio- 
stomia, 1913; 127 (synonymy referring to 
aethalorvs). 

Carcharhinus Umhaivs, Pellcgrin, J., Bull. 
Mus. Hist. Nat. Pa7is, 7, 1001: 161 (Gulf of 
California). Nichols, J. T. & Murphy, K. C., 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 46, 1922 : 504 (jaw 
from Lobos de Tierra, Peru). Meek, S. E., & 
Hildebrand, S. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 
1923: 41 (description; synonjmiy referring to 
aet/ialorus; Panama,). 

Carcharinus natator, Meek, S. E. & Hildebrand, 
S. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923: 41, 
Plate 1, fig. 1 (original descrii^tion, color, figure; 
type locality, Panama City, Panama; type No. 
79310, U. S. Nat. Mus.). 

Carckarias maculipinna (not of Poe> ) Gunther, 
A., Trans. Zool. Soc. London, 6, 1868: 490, teeth, 
dimensions; Guatemala, Chiapain. 

Discussion: We have two embryos of this 
species at hand that agree excellently with the 
original description of acthalorus, and the teeth, 
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field description, measurements and photo- 
graphs of the 2,070 mm. parent; these specimens 
were taken at Arena Bank, I^wer California, 
160 miles N. by W. of Mazatlan, the t 3 T:>e locality 
of the species. The embiyos differ from the 
original description in having the base of the 
first dorsal fin slightly greater than the height (the 
opposite is true of the parent) and in the caudal 
fin being 29% of the length instead of 25% (the 
parent has the same measurement 27%), 

Comparing the adult female with the original 
description of aethalorus, which is of a male 30 
inches or 762 mm. in length, the following slight 
differences are observed: the preoral distance is 
81% of the mouth width instead of being equal; 

30 24 

the teeth are instead of ^ (Panama s|:)ecimenR 
29 

are recorded as the base of the first dorsal is 

1.2 in the interorbital width, not equal; the 
second dorsal fin base is 5.2 instead of 4 in the 
intordorsal space; the base of the 2iid dorsal fin is 
36% (instead of 50%) of the liase of the first 
dorsal (in our embrj’os this distance is approxi- 
mately 50%;). 

Carcharirius natalor^ described by Meek & 
Hildebrand from Panama Bay, wc l)elieve to be 
identical with aeihalorus. The characters differ- 
entiating the two fonus overlap wlien our em- 
bryos and large specimens are compared with 
the descriptions. Eulamia aethalorus and naiator 
both possess the same type of teeth, general 
proportions and relationships of fins. It must be 
admitted that our specimens do not show the 
peculiar form of the snout, when viewed from 
the side, that is shown for naiator in Meek & 
Hildebrand’s original illustration of their type. 
This peculiar conformation inay have been 
caused by preserv^ation. 

As far as coloration is concerned the two fonns 
are the same. Both have conspicuous black- 
tipped fins and possess a distinctive color pattern 
on the sides. In the original description of 
naiator two ill-defined dark bandb arc mentioned, 
and in our two (lulf of California specimens these 
bands are strongly evident. However, the upper- 
most of these two bands is merely an intensifica- 
tion of the lower liorder of the dark pigmentation 
of the dorsal surfaces and in the adult female tliis 
band has completely merged with the dark of the 
upper surfaces, leaving only the shorter, lower 
band conspicuously outlined. This ))and is 
mentioned above in the description under Color 
and can indistinctly be seen in the illustration* 
it was plainly visible in life and is so mentioned 
in our field notes. 

This shark is closely related to Enlamia 
Kmbaius of the Atlantic. 


Eutamia velox (Gilbert). 
(Plate II. Fig. 3), 



Text-figure 16. 


Range: Ix)wer California, Costa iliea and 
Panama Bay. (Mexico: Santo Domingo Point 
and Cape San Lucas, Ijower Califonua; Costa 
Rica: Port Culebra; Panama: Panama Bay. 
Previously known from three specimens taken in 
Panama Bay ; our two specimens extend the range 
some 2,100 miles northeastward along the coast ) 

Field Characters: A small elongate shark with 
a long narrow snout; nostrils large, the inter- 
narial space narrow, about equal, more or less, 
to the relatively large nostril 0 })ening 8 . (Illus- 
tration after Gilbert & Starks, 1901: 1200 mm.) 

Color: Bronzy brown above, clianging to silvery 
iridescence and dead white below. Second dorsal 
fin with a dusky tip. 

Size: The largest recorded specimen is 1,200 
mm. (473^2 inches) 

Food: I'be stomach of our Santa Domingo 
.specimen contained the chelae of a crab, OvalipeH 
punctatfis. 

Slvdy MaUrial: 3 specimens Mexico, vSanto 
Domingo Point, Gulf of California, 1 female 
(25264), 945 mm, April 16, 1936, hand-line; 
San Lucas Bay, Lower California, 1, April 23, 
1936, hand-line. Costa Rica. Port Culebra, 1 
female (26134) 735 mm , Jan. 25, 1938. 

Refir(nc(s: Carchnrhinu'^ oelox, Gilbert, C. H., 
in Jordan, J). S. & Plvermann, B. W., Fishes 
North and Middle America, 3, 1898: 2747 
(original description, color; type locality, Pana- 
ma; type. No 1 1893, University Museum, Stan- 
ford University). Meek, S. E. & Hildebrand, 
S. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923 : 45 
(descriiitiou, l^anama market). 

Carcharias veloXy Gilbert, C, H. & Starks, E. C., 
Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904 : 5 (deposition of 
type) 9, Plate 1, fig. 3 (copy of original descrip- 
tion, figure), 207 (distribution). 

Carcharinm velox^ Carman, S., The Plagio- 
stomia, 1913: 130 (description). 

Discussion: These are the fourth, fifth and sixth 
recorded specimens of this rare species. The 
previously known ones are the ty^, taken by 
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(iilbert in Panama Bay, and two specimens taken 
by Meek & Hildebrand, also at Panama* The 
present specimens agree perfectly with Gilbert's 
description of a 1,200 mm. fish and with the 
description given by Meck& Hildebrand. 

Eulamia cerdale (Gilbert). 



Range: Mexico to Ecuador and the Cialdpagos 
Islands. (Mexico : coast of Mexico ” — Kumada 
& Hiyama; Panama: Panama Bay, and at sea 
130 miles S. W. of ihirica Point, Panama; 
Colombia: Buenaventura; Ecuador' Guayaquil; 
Galdpagos Islands, South Seymour and Albe- 
marle. Also known, according to Meek & 
Hildebrand, from the Atlantic side of the Isthmus 
of Panama.) 

Field Charackrs: A small shark lacking con- 
spicuous folds and grooves about the angles of 
the mouth and with the origin of the 2n(l dorsal 
fin at or behind the vertical of the middle of the 
anal fin; teeth serrate, those in the upp(^r jaw 
broader and more obliciuc than those in the 
lower and with broader bases; a rather prominent 
notch behind the large triangular cusp of the 
lateral teeth in the upper jaw. Bluish-gray above, 
pale lielow. (Illustration alter Kumada & 
tliyama, 1937 : 537 mm.) 

Size: Herre’s largest specimen was 1,235 ram. 
(49 inches). This, judging by Meek & Hilde- 
brand, is a small s|)ecies. 

Stvdy Material: 1 specimen, Panama (U. S. 
Nat. Mus. 50438) collected by Gilbert. 

References: Carcliannm sp. indes., Jordan, D. 
S, Proc. U, S. Nat. Mus.f S, 1885 (1880): 303 
(name only; specimens destroyed by fire l>efore 
publication of description). 

Carcharhinus ceidale, Gilbert, C. H., in Jordan, 

D. S. & Evermann, B. W., Fishes of North and 
Middle America, 3, 1890: 2740 (original descrip- 
tion, color, abundance, comparison with aethalo- 
rtw; type locality: Panama; type No. 11,884, Uni- 
versity Museum, Stanford Umversity). Meek, 
S. E. & Hildebrand, 8. F., Marine Fishes of 
Panama, 1, 1923: 47 (description, synonymy, 
color, discussion of Atlantic coast relative, range). 

Carcharias cerdale, Gilbert, C. H. & Starks, 

E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 5 (number 
and disposition of type), 10, Plate 2, fig. 4 
(description, color, abundance, comparison with 
aelhalorus, figure; Panama). Starks, E. C., 
Proc. U. S. Not. Mus., 30, 1906: 762 (range), 763 
(Ecuador). 

Carcharinus cerdale, Garman, 8 ,, Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool., 46, 1906: 229 (Panama). Herre, 


A. W., Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser., 21, 1936: 
22 (synonymy, short description, color, size; 
Galdpagos Islands and at sea). 

Charcharhinm cerdale, Wilson, C., Ann. Cam. 
Mm., 10, 1916: 58 (Colombia, Ecuador). 

Evldmia cerdale^ Fowler, H. W., Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., Monograph No. 2, 1938 : 249 (men- 
tioned in check-list of Galdpagos Island fishes). 

Carcharinus menisorrah (in part) Garman, 8., 
The Plagiostomia, 1913: 135 (synonymy referring 
to cerdale only). 

Carcharhinus lamiello (not of Jordan & 
Gilbert), Kumada, T., & Hiyama, Y., Marine 
Fishes Pacific Coast of Mexico, 1937: 16, Plate 
48 (short description, referring to almost any 
shark; figure referable to cerdale). 

Discussion: The figure of Kumada & Hiyama 
agrees almost entirely with the original figure of 
cerdale, and even though this record extends the 
distribution oi the sjiccies to an indefinite locality 
on the coast of Mexico, we consider this extension 
justified. 


Eulamia azureus (Gilbert & Starks). 



3'ext^figure 18. 

Range: Mexico ?, C''osta Rica, Panama and 
Ecuador. (? Mexico: Mazatlan; Costa Rica: 
Piedra Blanca Bay; Panama: Panama Bay; 
Ecuador: Guayaquil.) 

Field Characters: A large shark with broadly 
rounded head and with the origin of the 2n<i 
dorsal fin well in advance of that of the anal; 
teeth of the upper jaw broadlj’^ triangular with 
their inner margins oblique and usually slightly 
convex, the outer margins concave or soinetimevs 
with a very slight notch; lower jaw with much 
narrower, triangular teeth on a broad base; upper 
jaw teetli serrate along entire border, lower 
teeth more finely serrate, the serrations less 
prominent and sometimes absent on the shoulders 
of the teeth. (Illustration after Gilbert & Starks, 
1904 : 920 mm.) 

Color: Dark gray above, white below; fins with 
dusky tips. 

Size and Weight: Our 2,820 mm. (9 feet, 3 
inches) shark weighed 210 pounds. 

Food: This species at times feeds upon sting 
rays, as the spines of four of these animals were 
found embedded in the skin of the jaws of our 
shark. 

Parasites: Two leeches, Poniohdella muncala 
(Linn.), were taken from our Piedra Blanca 
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shark. A copcix)cl imrasite, Rocimla ariest taken 
fn)m the gills. 

Study Malerial: 2 specimens. Costa liica: 
Piedra Blanca Bay, 1 male (26148), 2,820 mm., 
Feb. 4, 1938, harfjooned. Ecuador; Guayaquil, 
1 male (U. S. Nat. Mus. 63528) 1026 mm. 

References: Carcharias azureus^ Gill:)ert, C. II. 
& Starks, E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 
5 (ty})e and disposition), 11, Plate 2, fig. 5 
(original description, color, figure; type locality, 
Panama; tyj^ No. 11884, University Museum, 
Stanford Ihiiversity; comparison with T. 7/iro- 
raguefisis; size of male with undeveloped clasp- 
ers), 207 (distribution). Starks, E. C., Proc. U. 
S, Nat. Mus., 30, 1906: 762 (distribution), 763 
(Guayaquil, Ecuador; specimen compared with 
type). Gannan, S., Ihdl. Mus. Comp. ZooL, 46, 
1906: 229 (Panama). 

Carcharias milberti, Garman, 8., The Plagio- 
stomia, 1013: 133 (references referring to azurevs 
only; not description). Meek, 8. E. & Ililde- 
})rand, 8. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923: 
38 (references referring to Pacific specimens and 
description of Ecuadorian skin on pp. 39-40; 
description). 

Eulamia plumbea, ? Fowler, H. AV., Proc. Jfth 
Pac. Sci. Congr., Java 1929, 3, 1930: 492 (? 
Panama record). 

Disemsion: We have had for comparison with 
our Costa Rican specimen, the 1,025 mm, shark 
recorded by Starks from Ecuador; we find that 
they are the same. The Ecuadorian shark was 
compared with the type by Starks and partially 
redcscribod by Meek & Hildebrand. 

The large specimen recorded un<lcr the original 
descri{)tion of Carcharias fronto (Proc. V. S. Na^. 
Mas., 5: 103-104) may be this species. As is 
stated, all of the measurements were taken 
without instruments and are questionable. 
However, there are no strong points of difference 
and the description of the teeth is in agreement 
with our specimen. 

This species is closely related to the Atlantic 
Eulamia milberti. 


Eulamia lamiella (Jordan & Gilbert). 
Bay Shark; Tiburon. 



Texi*figure 19. 

Range: Southern California to the Gulf of 
California. (Mexico: Concepcion Point and 
Mazatlan.) 


Field Characters: Broad-snouted shark growing 
to 15 feet, with origin of the 2nd dorsal fin 
slightly in advance of that of anal^ preoral por- 
tion of the snout slightly less or slightly greater 
than the width of the mouth; teeth triangular, 
not notched, with fine serrations; grayish, tips 
of the pectoral fins slightly dusky. (Illustration 
from specimen No. 25263 : 840 mm.) 

Color: Vark gray above, grayish-white below; 
no markings; tip of the pectorals slightly dusky, 
the upper side dark; all other fins plain. 

The color of six embryos averaging 840 mm. in 
length, was as follows: Above slaty-black with 
sheen; dead white below; sides iridescent, 
changing from purplish to bronze to silvery; first 
dorsal dark bronze-gray, upper posterior margin 
broadly black; second dorsal same with the distal 
half black, dark at base with large, black distal 
spot, white l)elow with corresponding distal 
black s|X)t; pelvics pale gray with black tip; 
anal same with larger black spot; caudal with 
entire outline narrowly jet black, tii)B of lobes 
black, the rest gray. Iris silvery with greenish 
tinge. 

Size and Weight: Grows to 15 feet. A 2,616 
mm. (8 foot 6 inch) shark weighed 270 pounds. 

Abundance: Rare north of 8an Diego, fairly 
common in 8an Diego Hay and southward. 

Parasites: Five copepod parasites, Alebion sp., 
taken from this si>ecieb. 

Breeding: Our 2,616 mm. female liad six young 
on April 16, 1036, about to be born. The young 
averaged around 840 mm. in length and were 
from 4 pounds 4 ounces to 8 pounds 12 ounces in 
weight. The litter was composed of one male 
and five females. 

Study Material: 3 specimens. Mexico: Gon- 
cepcion Point, Lower California, 1 adult female, 
not saved (25262) and I embr>"o, saved (25263), 
2,616 and 840 mm., April 16, 1936, caught on 
hook and line. The type in the V. 8. National 
Museum was also examined. 

References: Eulamia lamia, Jordan, D. 8., & 
Gilbert, C. IL, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 4, 1881 
32 (First recording of specimen which later 
became the type of lamiella). 

Carcharias lamiella, Jordan, D. 8., & Gilbert, 
C. H., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 5, 1882: 110 
(original description, color; type locality, 8an 
Diego, Calif orma; tyi)e, No. 27366, U. 8. Nat. 
Mus.). 

Carcharhinus lamiella, Jordan, D. 8., Fishes of 
Sinaloa. 1895: 382 (Mazatlan, Mexico; deformed 
tail). Jordan, D. S., & Evermann, B. W., Fishes 
North and Middle America, 1, 1896: 37 (de- 
scription; range). 

Carcharinus commersonii (in part), Gannan, 
8., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 140 (synonymy 
referring to lamiella only). Meek, S. E., & 
Hildebrand, S. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 
1923 : 43 (synonymy referring to lamiella only, 
not description). 

Eulamia commersonii (in part), Fowler, H. W., 
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Ptoc, 4th Pac, Sci. Cong.y Java, 1929 (1930): 
493 (localities referring to lamieUa only; refer- 
ences inchide plcUyrhynchm), 

Diaauasion: The relationship of this species, 
and of plaiyrhynchus and galapagensis are not as 
clearly defined as might l>e desired. Thus we 
find that the original description of platyrhynchus 
states the following: ‘‘From lamieUa it differs in 
the notched teeth and the anterior position of the 
first dorsal/^ The type of lamieUa ^ however, is 
not in accord with its original description and 
the first dorsal fin is much further forward than 
is stated. It is actually the same in })OBition in 
both species. Relative fin jjositions are thus 
invalid as distinguishing specimens of larniella 
and plaiyrhynchvH, 

The teeth serrations in the two species con- 
stitute a real difference. Thus in lamieUa^ of 
which we have examined adult and young in 
addition to the young type, the serrations on the 
teeth are very fine, wliile in the more or less 
equal-sized specimen of platyrhynchm and the 
eight specimens of the closely related galapagi nsis 
the serrations are exceptionally coarse. 

As far as galapoffeneia and plntyrhynchvs are 
concerned, the original description of the fonner 
states: “The same in every respect as Carchanas 
platyrhynchm (Clilbert) exceiit that the fins at 
all ages are of uniform coloration with the body, 
being never margined with white.' ' In the 
materials that we have examined the presence or 
absence of white fin tips is clearly demonstrable, 
and the specimens are easily assigiied to one 
sjiecies or the other on that basis, but the 
iiiatcriuls also indicate that further studies are 
needed involvhig series of young and c)ld before 
these two forms are clearly defined. There 
seems to be considerable variation in our series 
of galapagcnsiSj but owing to differences in size 
anci lack of pertinent sized material we are 
unable to correlate these variations. 

It is of interest that, so far, all locality records 
of lafniclla are continc»ntal, while those of platy- 
rhynchus and galapagensis, with the exception of 
a single questionable continental record for each 
species, are off-shore and insular. 

Carcharhinm lamieUa possesses a low dermal 
keel between the first and second dorsal fins. 

This species has usually been symonymized 
under the Atlantic and Mediterranean Eulamia 
commersonii. 

Eulamia platyrhynchus Gilbert. 


White-tipped Shark. 



Range: Mexico: Magdalena Bay and Mazatlan 
(?), Revillagigedo Islands; Cocos Island, Clip- 
pertou Island, Galdpagos Islands and at sea, 
230 miles N. W. of Chpperton Island. 

Field Characters: Small to medium-sized, 
broa(h«nouted sharks with the origin of the 2n(l 
dorsal fin approximately above that of the anal; 
teeth of the upper jaw triangular with the outer 
margin notched or concave, serrated; lower 
teeth erect, narrow, serrulate. Gray, with the 
tips of the dorsal, pectoral and caudal fins 
tipped with white. (Illustration from Specimen 
No. 17,521, Field Museum; 700 mm.) 

Color: Dorsal fins, sometimes only the first 
dorsal, tipi)ed with white; occasionally with the 
dorsal and j>ectoral fins tipped and j)osteriorly 
bordered with white, the marginal parts of the 
fins pale. 

Size: Grows to nine feet. 

Ahundcnce: A locally abundant fish. Beebe 
reports 10, five- to six-foot sharks seen while 
diving in one spot at Cocos Island. 

Food: Fish; a new species, Pontinus strigntus, 
was taken from the stomach f)f this species. 
There is also a record of Diodon kystrix. 

Btvdy Materials: 2 s])ecimt‘ns. .Clarion Island, 
1 male (25594) 1,524 mm., May 10, 1936, hand 
line, teeth preserved and photograph. 1, Tagus 
Cove, Galdpagos Islands, 700 mm. (Field Mils. 
Nat. Hist. 17521), Jan. 9, 1929. 

References: Evlamio (PJatypodon) platyrhyn- 
chus, Gilbert, C. H., Proc. (/. aS. Nat Mm., 14, 
1891: (1892): 543 (original description: part 
refers to galapagensis: (/larion Island, Magdalena 
Bay). 

Carcharias plaiyrhynchus, Snodgrass, R. E., & 
Heller, E., Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., 0 , 1905: 344 
(Clarion Island, near Clipperton Island, color 
note), 414 (280 mm. Diodon hystrix from stom- 
ach). Beebe, W., The Arcturus Adventure, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons 1925: 246, 435 (sociability), 
302, 435 (habits) 412 (Cocos Island). 

Carcharinu.'^ platyrhynchus, llerre, A. W., 
Field Mas. Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser., 21, 1936: 23 
(brief note on proportions, color and abundance; 
Cocos and Galipagos Islands). 

Carcharhinm platyrhynchus, Jordan, D. S., A 
McGregor, R. C., RepH. U. S, Fish Comm., 189S 
(1899): 274 (Clarion Island). Jordan, D. S. & 
Evermann, B. W., Fishes North and Middle 
America, 1, 1896 : 36 (description in part, re- 
mainder belongs to galapagensis). Heller, E., <Sr 
Snodgrass, R. E., Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., 5, 1903- 
209 (Galdpagos Is,. tyi)e of Pontinus strigaius 
taken from stomach). 

Carcharinus commersonii (in part) Carman, 
S., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 140 (synonymy 
referring to platyrhynchus only). Meek, S. E., 
& Hildebrand, S. F., Marine Fishes Panama, 1, 
1923: 43 (synonymy referring to platyrkynchns). 

Carcharias sp. incog., Jordan, D. S., & Gilbert. 
C. H., Proc. V. S. Nat. Mus., 5 1882 (1883): 107 
(teeth of Mazatlan fish, may refer to this species). 

Discussion: See under C. lamieUa 
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Euiamia galapagensis (Snodgrass & Heller). 



Text-figure 21. 


Range: Mexico: l^ower California (?), (Marion 
Island; Clippcrton Island; Cocos and Caldpagos 
Islands; and at sea 75 miles northeast of Malpelo 
Island. 

Field ChamricTis: Small to medium sized, 
broad-snouted sharks with the 2nd dorsal fin 
origin approximately above that of the anal. 
Teeth of the upper jaw triangular, notched or 
concave on the outer margin and sironglv 
serrated. Lower teeth, narrow, erect, with muen 
smaller serrations. Color uniform gray, the tips 
of the fins dusky, never tipped with white. 
(Illustration from specimen No, 5257 : 798 mm.) 

Color: Iris silvery-gray. 

Ahmidance: Herre states: *‘This shark swarms 
in the waters of the GaUpagos Islands and about 
(IJocos Island. I have never seen sharks of this 
genus in such abundance as in these two localities. 
A great many of this species were caught by hook 
and line or harpooned. . ^ 

Size and Weight: Grows to 8 feet, A 790 mm. 
(31 inches) fish weighed 7 pounds and a 1,260 
mm. (50 inch) shark weighed 24 pounds. 

Study Material: 8 specimens. Clarion Island, 
3 males and 1 female (25498, 25674, 25675, 25676; 
590, 735, 768 and 842 mm.) May 10, 1936, hook 
and line and harpooned. Tower Island, GalApagos 
Islands, 2 (5254, 5257) 790, 798 mm., April 8, 
1925, harpooned. GaUpagos Islands, 2 (Field 
Museum No. 17520) Jan. 9, 1929. Cocos 
Island, 1 (Field Museum No. 17519), Jan. 2, 
1929. 

References: Carcharias galapagensis, Snodgrass, 
R. K., & Heller, E., Proc, Wash, Acad, Sci., 6, 
1905: 343 (original description; short synonymy; 
range, size, food; type locality: GaMpagbs 
Islancls; type No. 12324. University Museum, 
Stanford University) Beebe, W., The Arctunis 
Adventure, C^. P. Putnam^s Sons, New York, 
1926: 184, 302 (color of eye), 412 (4-foot specimen 
harpooned, food, Galdpagos Islands). 

Euiamia galapagensis, Fowler, H. W., Froc, 
U, S. Nat, Mus,y 80 (6) 1932: 1 (teeth; Galipagos 
Islands). Fowler, H. W., Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila,^ 
Monograph No. 2, 1938; 13 (jaw and ventral fins 
of female from 75 miles northeast of Malpelo 


Island), 19 (references; jaws, ventral fins and 
section of skin; GalApagos Islands), 248 (check- 
list; range among GaMpagos Islands). 

Carcharinus galapagensis^ Herre, A. W,, Field 
Mus, Nat, Hist,j Zool, Ser., 21, 1936: 22 (color, 
abundance, size; Galdpagos and Cocos Islands). 

Euiamia lamidla (?), Jordan, D, 8., & Boll- 
man, C. H., Proc, U. S, Nat. Mws., 12, 1889: 179 
(name only; Galdpagos Islands). 

Euiamia (Platypodon) plaiyrhynchus (in part), 
Gilbert, C. H., Proc. U, S, Nat. Mus,, 14, 1891 
(1892): 543 (non-white-margined specimens; 
Revillagigedo Islands). 

Carcharhinus plaiyrhynchus, Jordan, D. S., & 
Evennann, B. W. (in part). Fishes North and 
Middle America, 1, 1896: 36 (part of description 
referring to galapagensis), 

Disaission: See discussion under lamiella. 

Scoliodon Miiller & Henle, 1837, 


Scoliodon longurio (Jordan Gilbert). 



Text-figure 22. 


Range: Gulf of California, and (*oast of Mexico, 
Panama. (Mexico: Santa Inez Bay, Guaymas, 
Mazatlan, San Lucas Bay, Banderas Bay, 
Tangola-Tangola ; Panama: Panama Bay.) 

Field Character.^: A small, sharp-snouted shark 
with origin of the second dorsal fin above or 
posterior to the middle of the base of the anal 
fin; coiinpiimoim labial fold and groove at the 
angle of the mouth, paralleling the jaw and 
extending forward about one third the distance 
from the gape to the front of the mouth. (Illus- 
tration after Meek & Hildebrand, 1923.) 

Color: Gray with a bluish tinge above, white 
below’; tips of fins margined with dusky. 

Size and Weight: Grows to 1,068 mm. (423/^ 
inches). A specimen of this size weighed nine 
pounds. 

Local Distribution: All of the records and our 
specimens seem to indicate that this is a bay 
shark. 

Abundance: Locally abundant, based on 
Jordan’s and our experiences, 

Study Materials: 2 specimens. Mexico: Santa 
Inez Bay (24,993) 980 mm., April 13, 1936, 
hand-line; Puerto Vallarte, Banderas Bay. 1 
(27,054), 815 mm,. Nov. 15, 1937, hand line 
(teeth saved). We nave also examined six speci- 
mens from San Lucas Bay, and an additional 
one from Santa Inez Bay. 
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References: Carcharias longurio, .fordan, D. S., 
& Gill)ertj C. H,, Proc, U. S. Nat. Mus.y 5» 1882: 
JOO (original description, color; type locality: 
Mazatlan, Mexico; types, Nos. 28,306, 28,330, 
28,331, 29,451, 29,551, U. S. National Museum). 

Carcharhinus longurioy Jordan, D. S., Proc. 
ir. S. N(U, Mus., 8, J885 (1886): 3^53 (check-list). 

Scoliodon longurio, Jordan, D. S., & Gill)ert, 
C. H., Bull. U, S. Fish. (W/., 2, 1882: 105 
(Mazatlan, Mexico). Evcnnann, H. W., & 
Jenkins, (). Proc. l\ S. Nat. Mus.^ 14, 1891 
(1892): 130 (references; Guaymas, Mexico). 
Jordan, D. 8., Fishes of Sinaloa, 1895: 382 
(common at Mazatlan). Jordan, I). S., & Ever- 
mann, B. W., Fishes North and Middle America. 
1, 1896: 42 (description). Jordan, D. S., & 
Kvermann, B. W., Fishes North and Middle 
America, 3, 1898: 2748 (note on teeth and size of 
first dorsal). (Gilbert, C. H., & Starks, El. C\, 
Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 12 (6 specimens 
from Panama: note on porportions and teeth), 
207 (range; Panama and Gulf of California). 
Garman, S., The Plaftiostomia, 1913: 114 (short 
synonymy, description, color; range). Meek, S. 
E., & Kildebrand, S. F., Marine Fishes of Pana- 
ma, 1, 1923: 52, Plate 2, fig. 1 (short synonymy, 
description, color, figure, comparison with tyiies, 
claspers; Panama fish market, 525 and 7(K) mm. 
males). Breder, C. M., Jr., BvIL Bingham 
Oceanogr. Coll., 2 (1), 1928: 3 (specimen from 
unknown locality). Seale, A , Allan Ha^icock 
Pacific Expeditions, 9 (1), 1940: 1 (490 mm. 
,si)ecimen, Tangola-Tangola, Mexico). 


Galeocerdo Muller & Ucnle, 1838. 
Galeocerdo arcticus (Fal)er). 

Tiger Shark. 



Range: Tropical and temperate seas, north 
rarely to 70®. In the eastern coastal Pacific 
north to San Diego. (Mexico : Gulf of California, 
Santa Inez Bay, Concepcion Bay, Guaymas, 
Mazatlan, langola-Tangola; Guatemala: San 
Jose de Guatemala ; Costa Rica : Golfito ; Panama : 
Panama Bay and Pearl Islands; Clarion Island; 
Clipperton Island; Cocos Island; GaWpagos 
Islands: Narborough, Albemarle and Guy EWkes 
Island.) 

Field Characters: A large, heavy shark with 
blunt head; caudal fin large with very long upper 
lobe, and well-developed lateral keels at base; 
teeth alike in both jaws, semicircular, with a 


deep notch and ccmrscly serrated edges, the tips 
turned obliquely outward. (Illustration after 
Norman, 1937.) 

Color: Dark gray above, white l)e]ow; numer- 
ous black, rectangular spots on body and fins, 
usually forming vertical l)ars, l)ecomin^ rounded 
on upper caudal lobe. This pattern is lost on 
older individuals. Iris greenish-brown. 

Size: Reaches a length of at least 20 feet 
(Record of 30 feet unconfirmed) . 

Weight: A shark of 1,625 mm. (5 feet, 4 inches) 
weighe<l 137 pounds; I, 3,073 mm. (10 feet, 1 
inch) 366 pounds (liver 97 lbs. 26% of whole); 
1, 3,200 mm. (10 feet, 6 inches) 5()5 ix)uiids; 1, 
3,886 mm. (12 feet, 9 inches) 780 pounds (liver 
188 lbs., 24% of whole). 

Local Distribution: Well offshore and in bays 
of only four fathoms depth. 

Ahxmdoncc: Tiger sliarks are fairly common 
throughout the area under consideration. 

Food: Almost any invertebrate or vertebrate 
of sufficient size may find a place in the diet of 
this si lark. Oiur list is as follows: garbage (3 
stomachs), octopus (4(K) mm.), Heterodontus 
quoyi (375 mm.), sting rays (7 in 3 stomachs, 
four of them Vrohatis halleri), Gyninosorda 
alletteratn (400 mm.), Mycteroperca jordani (600 
mm.), Diodon holacanthns (200 mm.), Ogcocephn- 
lu8 sp. (150 mm.), Iguana iguana (1,371 mm.), 
Chclone mydas, full of eggs (760 mm.), feathers 
(3 stomaclis), 2 Clarion shean^^aters, Pnffinus 
auricular is; and Galdpagos sea-lion pup, Otaria 
jubata. 

Parasites: Two copepods taken from near the 
gills, Pandarus sat}prn Dana and Hocinela aries. 

Study Mafei'ial: Definite notes were made on 
1 1 tiger shark, s, and several other individuals 
were seen. All were hooked from the deck of 
vessels. Mexico: Santa Inez Bay, 1 (24,894), 
1,625 mm., April 9, 1936; Santa Inez Bay, 1, 
1,422 mm., April 9, 1930; Concepcion Bay, 1, 
1,625 mm., April 16, 1930; Clarion Island, 1, 
ca. 1,400 rnm., Mav 11, 1936; Clarion Island, 1 
(25,655), 3,886 mm , May 13, 1936; Tangola- 
Tangola Bay, 1 (26,051), 3,073 mm., Dec. 10, 
1937; (Aista Rica: Golfito, 1 (26,184), 3,200 mm., 
March 8, 1938; Panama. Pearl Islands, 1, 1,882 
mm., June 27, 1933; Galdpagos Islands: Tagus 
Cove, Albermarle Island, 1 (6159), 2,133 mm., 
June 7, 1925; (iuy Faw^kes Islands, 1, ‘48 or 20 
feet,'* March 3l/l923, ‘‘seen to kill and devour 
a sea-lion pup*’; Cocos Island: 1, “15 to 18 feet,” 
May 17, 1925. 

References: Squat us arcticus, Faber, F., ITsche 
Islands, 1829: 17 (Iceland and neighboring seas). 

Galeocerdo tigrinus, Jordan, 1). S., & (Rlbert, 
C. IL, Bull. U. S. Fish ('omm., 2, 1882 (188:1): 
112 (San Jose dc Guatemala). Gill>ert, C. H., 
Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., 2, 1S82 (1883): 105 
(Mazatlan, Mexico). Pellegrin, J., Bull. Mus. 
Hist. Nat., Paris, 7, 1901. 161, 166 (Gulf of 
California, danger to man). Snodgrass, R. F., 
& Heller, E., Proc. Wash. Acad., 6, 1905 : 342 
(Albemarle and Narborough Islands, Galdpagos 
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Ifilands). Fowler, H. W., Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila.y 60, 1908 ; 61 (jaws from Guaymas, 
Mexico). Beel>e, W., ‘'Galapagos: World's 
End,^' New York, 1924: 201, 434 (Guy Fawkes 
Islands, Galdpagos; eating sca-lion pup). 

Galfocerdo maculaius, Jordan, D. S., & Boll- 
man, 0. H., Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mvh,, 12, 1890: 179 
(Panama) . 

Galeocerdo arcticioij Met'k, S, E., & Hildebrand, 
8. F., Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923: 56 
(once taken on the Pacific C^oast by the Alba- 
irosn), Beebe, W., "The Arcturus Adventure,” 
New York, 1926: 247, 435 (Cocos Island). 
Breder, 0. M., Jr,, Bull. Bingham Oceana, Coll.^ 
2 (1), 1928: 3 (specimen from unknown locality). 
vSchmitt, W. L., Annotated List of Fishes, 
Presidential Cruise, 1938, privately printed, 1938: 
V (Weights; Cocos, (Jipperton, and Galdpagos 
Islands). 


Galeorhinus Blainville, 1816. 

We have no material referable to this genus. 
It is evident from the confused literature that 
careful study should be made of the relation- 
ships of the northern Galeorhinus zyopterus and of 
the specimens reported from Peru and Chile as 
zyopt^uSf^^ galeus;^ molinae^^^ and chilensis.^^ 
Fowler^* places all of these records under the 
name gale as. 

Apparently there are no records of the genus 
from the tropical eastern Pacific, beyond those 
from Cedros Island and Peru, the northern and 
southern boundaries respectively, of our region. 


Family Sphyunidae. 

Sphyrna Rafines(|ue, 1810. 
Hammerhead and Shovelhead Sharks. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species.^* 

la. Second dorsal fin with a long poBterior lobe, 

which when lifted upward, will reach about 
twice as high as the fin; anterior margin of the 
head three-lobed. ... zygoma 

lb. Second dorsal fin with a short posterior lobe, 

which when lifted upward, will reach about 
as high as the fin. 

2a, Front margin of the head between the nasal 
apertures lobed, the front margin not 
forming a continuous curve. 


Evermaim & Bad<difl6. U. S. Nat. Mus., Bull. 95: 
1917: 10. 

10 Fowler, Proc. 4th Pac. Sci. Congr. Java 1929, 3. 
1930: 490. 

« Philippi, Ann. Univers. Chile. 71. 1887: 543, Plate 4, 
fig. 2. 

Perez, Estudloe sobre algunos oscualos de la costa 
de Chile, 1886: 8. 

« Fowler, !. c., 490. 

34 Adapted with gUglM modifications from Springer 
(1940). Sphyrna peruana PhlUipi from Chile and Peru 
has not been considered here. The amount of material 
in our collection of zygaena and tudes is so small that we 
have made no attempt to determine whether the eastern 
Pacific species should be considered as local races, as 
seems to be indicated in many of the littoral tropical 
eastern Pacific sharks. 


da. Head hammer-shaped ; oculo-narial expanse 
irregularly quadrangular, almost exactly 
transverse in old adults; teeth heavy, 

serrate tndes 

3b. Head not definitely hammer-shaped; oculo- 
narial space irre^^ularly oval; teeth 

slender, not serrate corona 

2b. Front margin of the head between the nasal 
apertures not lobed, the front margin form- 
ing a continuous curve. 

4a. Teeth with low cusps, the cusps pro- 
gressively smaller towards the angles 
of the jaws, entirely absent on one or 
two rows in the upper jaw and on four 
or five rows in the lower iaw: head 
broadly spade-shaped; length ot snout 
to mouth 1.5 to 1.75 in the internasal 

distance vesixrtina 

4b. All teeth with cusps: oculo-narial space 
broadly oval; length of snout to mouth 
2.2 in internasal distance media 


Sphyrna zygaena (TJnnaeus). 
Ouz, Pez Martillo. 



Range: Tropical and temperate seas; knoy^n in 
the eastern tropical Pacific from southern Gali- 
fornia, Mexico, Panama, Peru and the Galapagos 
Islands. (Mexico: San Lucas Bay, Mazatlan, 
Guaymas; Panama: Panama; Peru: Lobas de 
Tierra, Callao; GaMpagos Islands). 

Field Characters: A large shark with head 
expanded laterally, hammer-shaped; anterior 
edge of head between nostrils three-lobed; a line 
connecting the centers of the eyes passes through 
the mouth; diameter of eye greater than anterior 
extension of head immeiately in front of eye; 
posterior lobe of second dorsal fin, when lifted 
upward, reaches twice as high as the fin. (Illus- 
tration from specimen 25,549; 1,030 mm.) 

Size: Grows to 17 to 20 feet and a weight of 
1,500 pounds. 

Study Material: 1 specimen. Mexico: San 
Lucas Bay, Lower California, 1 (25,549), 1,030 
mm., May 5, 1936, harpooned. 

References: Sqtudus zygaena, Linnaeus, Syst. 
Nat., ed. X, 1758: 234 (original description; 
Europe, America). 

Sphyrna zygaena, Jordan, D. S. & Gilbert, C. 
H., Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., 2, 1882: 105 (Mazat- 
ian). Jordan, D. S., & Gilbert, C. H., BuU. U. S. 
Fish Comm., 2, 1882: 109 (Panama). Evermann, 
B. W., & Jenkins, O. P., Proc. U. S. Ned. Mus., 
14, 1891 (1892): 131 (2J^ foot sj)ecimen from 
Guaymas, Mexico). Jordan, D. S., Fishes of 
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Sinaloa, 1895 : 383 (Massatlan). Jordan, D. S., 
& Evermann, B. W., Fishes of North and Middle 
America, 3, 1898 : 2748 (Mazatlaii). Pellegrin, 
J., Bull. Mm. Hist. Not.^ Paris, 7, 1901: 161 
(Gulf of California). Gilbert, C. H., & Starks, 
E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 13 (abun- 
dance in Panama Bay), 207 orange). Starks, E. 
CJ., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mm., 30, 1906: 762 (eastern 
Pacific range). 763 (Callao, Peru). Garman, S., 
BuU. Mus. Comp. ZooL, 46 (12), 1906: 229 
(Panama). Ilussakof, L., Copeia, 34, 1916: 
63-04 (comparison of Atlantic and Pacific 
hammerheads, development of teeth). Ever- 
mann, B. W., & Radcliffe, L., Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 95, 1917: 5 (Ijobos (le Tierra, Peru; meas- 
urements of a 1,000 inin. shark, short synonymy, 
questioning relationship of S. peruana Philippi). 
Nichols, J. T., & Murphy, K. C., BuU. Aokt. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 46, 1922: 504 (Tiolms dc Tierra, 
Peru). Walford, L. A., Fish and Game of Cali- 
fornia, BuU. 45, 1935: 40, fig. 38 (figure, notes). 
Walford, L. A., California Fish and Game, 17, 
1931: 404 (off southern California coast, landed 
at San Pedro and Santa Monica). Clark, H. W., 
Pror. Cal. Aead. Set., (4) 21 (29) 1936: 395 
((Tal4}>ago8 Islands, pile of drietl skins). Wal- 
ford, L. A., Marine Game Fish of the Pacific 
Coast, 1937: j)late 25 (figure). Seale, A., Allan 
Hancock Pacific Expeditions, 9 (1), 1940: 2 
(Galdpagos Islands; abundance). 

C(sir<jicio7i zygaena, Garman, S , The Plagio- 
stoniia, 1913: 157, plate 1, fig 1-3 (Synonymy, 
de*'. of Atlantic si)ecimen, figure). 

Discussion: Our s[)eciinen fronj San Lucas Bay 
agrees well with illustrations of specimens re- 
corded as zygaena from the Atlantic and other 
localities. 


Sphyrna tudes Valenciennes. 



Range: Tropical seas. (All of the definite 
records within the coastal tropical eastern Pacific 
area, are concentrated in the Gulf of California: 
Concepcion Bay, Arena Bank, San Francisquito 
Bay, (juaymas.) 

Field Characters: A large shark with head 


expanded laterally, hammer-shaped; anterior 
border of head between the nostnls four-lobed; 
a line joining the centers of the eyes passes in 
front of the mouth; diameter of eye equal to 
anterior extension of head immediately in front 
of eye; posterior lobe of second dorsal fin, when 
lifted ui)ward, reaching about as high as the fin 
(Illustration from si^ecimen No. 25247; 1,334 
mm.). 

Bize and Weight: Grows to about 5 feet. 

Study Material: 2 specimens. Mexico: Con- 
cepcion Bay, Lower California, I (25,247), 1,334 
mm., A])ril 16, 1936 (head and ])ectoral fins 
preserved). Arena Bank, Lower California, 1 
(25,485), May 1, 1936, dried head picked up on 
beach, 767 mm. across the ^‘hammer.” 

References: Sphyrna tudes, Valenciennes, A., 
Mem. Mm. Hist. Nat. Paris, 9, 1822: 225, PI. 12, 
fig. 1 (original description, figure). Evermann, 
B. W., & Jenkins, (). P., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
14, JS91 (1892): 131 (Guaymas; synonymy 
wrong). Pellegrin, J., BuU. Mus. Hist. Nat. 
Paris, 7, 1901: 161 (name only, Gulf of Cali- 
fornia), 166 (abundance). Breder, C. M., Jr., 
Bull. Bingham Oaanogr. Coll., 2 (1) 1928: 4 
(San Francisquito Bay, Gulf of California). 

Discussion: The two fish at hand constitute 
too small a sample for adequate comparison with 
siH'cimens of hides from other localities. The 
large head agrees in sha]:)e and form ’with the 
head of the smaller example and there is no doubt 
that the two heads represent the same species. 
They both agree well with descriptions of tudes 
from other localities. The teeth of the large 
fish are lost; those of the 1,334 mm. shark are 
nou-serrated. 

This species, although supposedly wide spread 
in tropical seas, seems to be known in the eastern 
tropical Pacific (mly from the Gulf of California. 
Springer (1940) has shown that some of the 
older records within our faunal area that were 
assigned to tudes belong to new species described 
by him. 

The (ialjijiagos Islands record of ivdes-^ of 
Snodgrass & Heller, is inconclusive and may 
refer to some of Springer’s species 


Sphyrna corona Springer. 

Range: Panama (Panama City) and “west 
coast of Mexico.’' 

Field Characters: Medium sized sharks with 
head expanded laterally, kidney-shaped; front 
of head lobed, the posterior liorder of the head 
not parallel to the anterior border, (Illustration 
after Springer , 1940). 

Size: Grows to about three feet. 

Study Material: None. 

Refei'ences: Sphyrna coiona, Springer, S., Stan- 
foi'd lchthy. Bull., 1 (5) 1940: 163, fig. 4 (original 


Snodgrass. R K., & Heller, E., Proc. Wetsh. Acad, 
Set., 6, 1905: 346 
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description, figure; type-locality Panama; 

No. 11,882, Stanford University). 

Sphyma tudes, Jordan, 1>. S., & Evermann, 
B. W., Fishes of North and !NIiddle America, 
1, 1896: 44 (in part). 

Sphyrna iiburOy Kumada, Iliyama, Y., 

Marine Fishes of the Pacific Coast of Mexico, 
1987: 17, plate 1 (figure and short comment). 

Disevssion: Judging by head shape, the approx- 
imately 915 mm. shark figured by Kumada & 
Hiyama (/. r.) under the name of Sphyrna iiburo, 
is the same as corona. 


Sphyma vespertina Springer. 



Range: Panama and Ecuador. 

Field Ckaracters: A small shark with expanded 
spade-shaped head, the front margin of the head 
between the nostrils not lot>ed, the head slightly 
pointed anteriorly; teeth with low cusps, the 
cusps becoming progressively smaller toward the 
anfijes of the jaws, entirely absent on one or two 
rows in the u^r jaw and on 4 to 6 rows in the 
lower jaw. (illustration after Springer, 1940.) 

Size: Grows to about three feet. 

Study Material: None. 


Refercncee: Sphyrna vespertina^ Springer, S., 
Stanford Ichthp, Ball., I (5), 1940: 161, fig. 2 
(original description, figure: type-locality, Pana- 
ma; type, No. 11,584, Stanford University). 

Sphyrna tiburo, Gilbert, C. H., & Starks, E. C., 
Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 13 (Discussion of 
so-called tiburo and tudes). Wilson, C., Ann. 
Cam. Mas. Pitts., 10, 1916: 58 (Guayaquil, 
Ecuador). 

Discussion: Probably most of the eastern 
Pacific records of tiburo will be found to refer to 
this sfmeies. Springer in his 1940 paper infers 
that tiburo is Atlantic only, as he states of 
vespertina . . . It is closely allied to 

Sphyrna tiburo of the Caribliean, Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic coast of the Americas. . 

The reference to tiburo of Kumada in Marine 
Fishes of the Pacific Coast of Mexico, 1937: 
Plate 1, has been placed under Sphyrna corona. 
Specimens mentioned in tlie following references 
require study: Meek, S. E., & Hilldeiirand, S. F., 
Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923: 60-61 
(Panama); Starks, E. C., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
30, 1916; 762 (range), 763 (specimen from Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador), and Jordan, D. 8,, Fishes of 
Sinaloa, 1895: 383 (one specimen from Mazatlan). 


Sphyrna media Springer. 



Text-figure 28. 

Range: Mexico and Panama. (Mexico : Mazat- 
lan; Panama: Panama market.) 

Field Characters: Medium-sized sharks with 
head expanded laterally, the anterior margin 
between the nostrils in a continuous curve, not 
lobed; all teeth with cusps. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Sphyrna media, Springer, S., jSton- 
ford Ichthyological Bull., 1 (6), 1940: 162, fig. 3 
(original description, figure; type-locality, Ma- 
zatlan, Mexico; type, No. 11,583, Stanford 
University). 

Sphyma tudes, Jordan, D. S., Fishes of Sinaloa, 
1895 : 383 (Mazatlan, Mexico). Jordan, D. S., 
& Evermann, B. W., Fishes North and Middle 
America, 1, 1896 : 44 (in part). Gilbert, C. H., 
& Starks, E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 13, 
(Panama market). 
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Family Heterodontidae. 
Heterodontus Blainville, 1816. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species. 

la. Origin of first dorsal fin over the base of the 

^ctoral fins; distance frotn snout to origin of 
first dorsal 28 to 30% of the length; black 
spots on body separale and widely spaced, 
rarely merged together frannsci 

lb. Origin of first doraal fin behind the base of the 

pectoral fins; distance from snout to origin of 
nrst dorsal fin 32 to 37% of the length; black 
spots on body larger, three or four joining 
together to form larger spots or bands . quoyi 


Heterodontus francisci (Girard), 



Text -figure 29. 

Range: Southern C'alifornia, Lower California, 
Gulf of California. Kecorded south of Han 
Diego, ('alifornia, from the following localities, 
Mexico: Todos Santos Bay, Magdalena Bay, 
Angel de la Guardia Island, Concepcion Bay and 
Han Francis(piilo Bay. 

Field Characters: Small robust sharks with 
eyes beneath hpa^’y suborbital ridges and with a 
spine in front of each dorsal fin; spiracle present 
l)elow posterior part of eye; origin of first dorsal 
fin over the base of the jxH'toral fin; up{)er 
surfaces of the body with ]>lack subcircular spots 
which are separate and detached fr<»in each 
of her, rarely clos<» together or merging. (Illus- 
tration after Kuinada and lliyama, 1937: 532 
mm.) 

Size: Grows to three feet. 

Study Materials: No syxM’imens were obtained 
by the Zoologi^l Society's ext)editi(m8. We 
have examined fishes from Concepcion Bay, Han 
Francisquito Bay and Angel de la Guardia 
Island, Gulf of California. 

References: Cestracion franciscij Girard, C. F., 
Proc. Acad, Nat, Sci, Fhila,^ 7, 1854: 196 (original 
description; type locality: Monterey Bay, Cali- 
fornia). 

Heterodontus franciscif Smith, R., Proc. U. S, 
Nat, Mus,, 6, 1883 (1884): 233 (Egg-cases on 
beach, Todos Santos Bay, Mexico), Pellegrin, 
J., Bull, Mus, Hist, Nat, Paris, 7, 1901: 161. 
(Gulf of California.) 

Oyropleurodus francisci, Osbum, R. C., & 
Nichols, J. T., Bull, Amer, Mus, Nat. Hist., 35, 
1916: 141 (8" specimen dredged in 13 fathoms, 
Magdalena Bay, Mexico). Breder, C. M,, Jr., 


Bull. Bingh. Oceanogr, Coll., 2 (1), 1928 : 3 
(Concepcion Bay and San Francisquito Bay, 
Gulf of California). Kumada. T., & Hiyama, Y., 
Marine Fishes West Coast of Mexico, 1937: 15, 
Plates 44, 45 (figure), 

Heterodontus quoyi (Freminville). 

Range: Peru (Ix)bos de Tierra and Ix>bos de 
Afuera Islands); Oaldpagos Islands. An in- 
definite record from the west coast of Mexico, 
and a possible egg-case of this species from San 
Elena Bay, Ecuador. 

Field Characters: Small, robust sliarks with 
eyes beneath heavy supraorbital ridges and with 
a short spine in front of each dorsal fin; spiracle 
present, beneath posterior part of eye; origin of 
first dorsal fin behind the vertical of the base of 
the pectoral. Brownish to grayish, the upper 
and lower surfaces of body with black spots 
which merge U.) fonn larger spots and bands. 
(Illustration from specimen No. 6361: 375 mm.) 

Size: Grows to at least eighteen inches. 

Description: Our Galdpagos Island specimen is 
described as follows, the proportions being ex- 
pressed in percentages of the total length, which 
is 375 mm.: 

Body robust, ta{)ering posteriorly; snout to 
Ist gill-slit 18%, snout to fifth gill-slit 23.7 ; snout 
to eye 9.2, horizontal diameter of eye 3.3; a strong 
supra-orbital ridge ending less than an eye’s 
diameter back of the eye, the ridges anterior to 
the eye converge at first and then become parallel 
and less evident on the snout. Snout to first 
dorsal fin 34, the fin originating about 2.6 back 
of the vertical of the posterior part of the jHJctoral 
base; base of first dorsal fin 8.25, anterior edge 
13.6, base to tip of posterior lobe 5.1, vertical 
heiglit of fin from body 10.4, the fin rounded 
above, its free edge slightly concave and with no 
jK)sterior extension. Origin of first dorsal to tip 
of s})ine 0.7, vertical height of spine from body 
5.85. Interdorsal space 17. Snout to second 
dorsal fin 54, the fin similar in shajx? hut slightly' 
smaller than the first dorsal fin, (’audal fm 
length 22, the fin with a large terminal lobe and 
a large inferior lobe, the length of the latter 
l>eing 13.3. Hnout to pectoral fin 19, the fin low, 
large and horizontal; pectoral base 8.8, anterior 
border 21.4, inner border 7.2, free border 16, 
greatest breadth 14.4. Hnout to pelvic fin 42.7, 
the fin originating slightly posterior to the verti- 
cal of the posterior l>ase of the first dorsal fin, 
pelvic fin base 7.85, anterior border 10.7, inner 
border 8.5; the clospers do not reach the inner 
tip of the fin. Snout to anal fin 68, the fm 
originating under the posterior tip of the second 
dorsal fin, the tip of the anal reaching to the !>ase 
of the caudal, base of anal 5.5, anterior border 
9.9, inner border 3.3. Height of first gill-slit 4, 
height of 5th gill-slit 2.27, the posterior three 
slits above the pectoral fin. Spiracle small, 
beneath and posterior to the eye. 

Teeth similar to those mentioned in Carman’s 
account (1913) and figure, except that the an- 
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Text -figure 30 


terior teeth have five rather dull cusps. The 
teeth in the Peruvian example that we have 
studied are much sharper and tricuspid, so that 
in this species as well as in francnct^ there is an 
evident reduction with age in the number of 
cusps on the anterior teeth. 

Denticles from the side immediately beneath 
the first dorsal fin are X-shaped with one of the 
arms of the X stronger and heavier toward its 
outer extremities. Denticles from the posterior 
part of the body have the spaces Iwtween the 
arms of the X filled in and the denticles are 
roughly rhornboidal in shape. 

Color: Immediately after being taken from the 
stomach of a shark, above neutral gray, below 
and on sides dotted with large round black spots. 

Size and Weight: Our 375 mm fish weighed 
456 grams (1 pound). 

Emmies: The Arcimm specimen was taken 
from the stomach of a seven-foot tiger-sliark 
{Galeocerdo arcticus). 

Egg Case: See under Discussioii, 

Study Materials: 2 sjiecimens. Galapagos 
Islands: Albemarle Is., 1, male (6161), 375 mm., 
June 9, 1925 {Arciurus Expedition), stomach of 
tiger-shark. Peru: Lobos de Afuera Island, 1 
female (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 7489) washed 
ashore dying. 

References: Cestradon quoyi^ Freminville, C. P., 
Mag. de ZooL, (2) 2, 1840: pi, 3 (description, 
figure; type-locality: GaWpagoa Islands). Gttn- 


ther, A., Cat. Fishes Brit Mus., 8, 1870. 416 
(short description, synonymy). 

Cestradon panlhennus^ Valenciennes, A., Voy- 
age Venus,” Z(K)logy, 1845: 350, pi. 10, fig. 2 
(description, excellent figure, Galdpagos Islands). 

Tropidopus panther Inusy Gill, T, N,, Proc. 
Acad Nat. Sd Philo , 1862. 489, 490 (new genus 
established for this species). 

Hetei'odontvs (Cestradon) qnoyiy Duineril, A H. 
A., Hist. Nat. Poiss., 1, 1865: 427; atlas, pi. 3, 
fig. 16, 17 (description, color, figure of teeth), 

IleUrodontus qnoyi^ Miklukho-Maklai, N. N., 
& Macleay, W., Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. WaleSj 3, 
1878. 316, pi. 26, fig. 35 (comments, no sijecimens, 
copy of original plate of Freminville). Fowler, 

H. W., Proc. 4th Par. Sd. Congress^ Java 1929, 
3, 1930: 4S4 (check-list only, Galdpagos Islands). 

Gyrojdnirodus quoyi^ Jordan, 1). S., & Ever- 
mann, JB. W., Fishes North and Middle America, 

I, 1896: 21 (poor description, synonymy), Regan, 
C, T., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) 1: 494. 

Cestradon qvoyi, Garman, S., The Plagio- 
stomia, 1913: 187, pi. 47, fig. 1-3 (description, 
synonymy, figure of teeth). 

Gyroplearodus peruanus. Evennann, B. W., & 
lUdeUffe, L., Bxdl. U. S. Nat. Mus., 95, 1917: 2, 
pi. 1, fig. 1 (description, figure; type-locality: 
Lobos de Tierra Island, Peru). Nichols, J. T., & 
Murphy, II. C., Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 46, 
1922 : 504 (Ijobos de Afuera, Peru; specimen 
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washed ashore in dying condition). ? Kumada, 
T., & Hiyama, Y., Marine Fishes of the Pacific 
Coast of Mexico, 1937 : 16, pi. 46 (west coast of 
Mexico; figure), see comment under Discussion. 

Heterodonim pentanus, Fowler, H. W., Proc. 
4th Pac. Sn. C(mgr.f Java 1929, 1930: 484 
(check-list; Peru). 

Discussion: Two species of Heterodontm have 
been reported from the equatorial eastern Pacific, 
quoyi from the CaJdpagos Islands and peruanus 
from the coast of Peru. 

The original description of quoyi (Freminville, 
1840) is very ^>oor and the figure that illustrates 
the description is crude. The plate shows a fish 
with an exceedingly small pectoral fin, an anal 
fin with its origin beneath the tip of the posterior 
extension of the second dorsal fin and with very 
large, irregularly-formed dark spots. 

Valenciennes, in 1855, redescribed the Gald- 
pagos fish under the name Cestracion panther- 
invm, giving an excellent figure with details of 
anatomy and color that agree well with our 
recent (laldpagos material. 

Garman (1913) described an 18-inch female of 
(luoyi from the Galdpagos Islands and gave 
splendid figures of the teeth. Unfortunately, 
we have been unable to find the si)ecimen or 
si)ecimens upon wliich liis description was based. 

Evermann & Hadcliffe first descril)ed and 
figured the South American coastal fonn, 
peruanus, the type being a 505 mm. fish from 
lx)bos de Tierra, Peru. 

For puri>oses of comparing cpwyi and peruanus, 
we have, in addition to the descriptions men- 
tioned above, two topotypical specimens, a 375 
mm. fish from Tagus Gove, Albemarle Island, 
(ialdpagos Islands, and a 523 mm. fish (Ainer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. 7489) previously recorded ])y 
Nichols & Mur])hy from Ijobos de Afuera, Peru, 
some 20 miles from the tyi)e locality of peruanus. 
The latter .s|)ecimen agrees completely with the 
original description and figure of peruanus. 

As these fisli are of different sizes, there is a 
slight question as to their identity Consequently 
it is necessar\" to take up the discussion in some 
detail, although then* is no doubt in our minds 
that they belong to the same species. 

When h]vermann & Hadcliffe described peru- 
anus, they stated: “This species appears to be 
most closely related to the poorly described 
quoiji, but differs in coloration, in insertion of the 
anal and relative size of the pectoral.” 

However, when the two specimens at hand, 
representing toix)typical examples of both quoyi 
and peruanus, are comjmred, we find that the 
relative sizes of the pectoral fins are exactly the 
same (the proportional measurements are identi- 
cal), and that the insertion of the anal fin is in 
the same relative ijosition in the two fishes. 
This leaves only the color as supposedly different. 

As our Galapdgos Island shark is smaller than 
the two known Peruvian fishes and as it was 
taken from the stomach of a tiger-shark, its 
color cannot be depended upon for direct com- 


parisons. ITie general pattern , where observable, 
consists of large diffuse dark spots similar to 
those of the Peruvian shark, and in this, it agrees 
with Valenciennes^ figure of a Gald-pagos fish 
illustrated in the “Voyage of the Venus.” 

In the original description of the Peruvian 
form, conspicuous black bands on the dorsal 
surface are recorded. In (Jarman’s description 
of a similar sized Galdi)agos specimen the same 
patteni is mentioned. Ilowever, in the American 
Museum Peruvian fish, in our Galdpagos Island 
.specimen and in Valenciennes’ jfiate there is no 
indication of these bands. Evidently their 
presence or absence is variable. Under any 
circumstances, it is obvious that the difference 
in pattern cannot be assigned to a geographical 
range. 

Thus we find that the coloration and pattern 
in the two nominal forms are the same, and as 
there are thus no distinguishing characters left 
between the coastal and the South American 
mainland form, wc consider them as identical. 

All of the known GaMpagos and Peruvian 
si)ecimens of Heterodontus have relatively low 
and ro])ust dorsal spines. The northern species, 
francisci, ha.s much longer and slimmer spines. 
This distinction is most marked in smaller 
si)ecimens, hut it also holds true when compari- 
sons are made witli ecpial-sized larger specimens. 

The specimen illustrated by Kumada <fe 
Hiyama (Marine Fishes of the Pacific Coast of 
Mexico, 1037: 16, Plate 46) introduces an un- 
certain note into the discussion of the American 
species of Heterodontus. This fish was found far 
north of the range of quoyi as previously re- 
corded and within or near the range of francisci. 
Kumada & Hiyama’s plate, which was based 
upon a photogra})h, shows a fish with the dorsal 
fin insertion like that of francisci, while the shape 
and size of the dorsal fins is that of quoyi. The 
color pattern is intermeiliate l)etween the two 
forms, the sjiots being larger than in francisci 
and more isolated and se])arat(xl than is the case 
in qmyi. The g<*neral appearance, however, is 
predominantly quttyiAike. For the present, we 
assume Hiat tliis fish was correctly assigned to 
peruanus, and that the ilifferences are merely 
variations from our present conception of the 
siiecies. The exact locality from which the 
Kumada & Hiyama shark was taken is unknown 
— somewhere along the west coast of Mexico. 

An egg-case ot a hetenulontid shark dredged 
by us at Station 136:D-l(), Arena Bank, Gulf of 
California, April 20, 1936, in 45 fathoms, amply 
validates the existence of a second siiecies of bull- 
head shark in the nortliem part of the tropical 
eastern Pacific in addition to francisci. Ibis 
egg-case probably belongs to the present species 
as exemplified by Kumada & Hiyama’s specimen. 

The egg-case of Heterodontus francisci is well 
known, and has been figured by Daniels*® and 
Barnhart;** it is screw-shaped with characteristic 


Daniels, J. F . The Klasmobranch Fishes. 1922: 318. 
Barnhart, P. S., Bull. Senpps Inst. Oceanogr. Tech, 
ser., 3 (4) 1932 88. 
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flanges and laeks tentacles. Our specimen is 
quite different and resembles in general form 
and the possession of long tentacles, the egg-case 
of Heterodontm galeatus as illustrated bj'^ Waite.® 



Text-figure 31. 


When first secured our egg-case was broken at 
the top (considering the smaller tentacled end as 
the bottom, as shown in Waite’s figure-^ and 
since then it has become even more fractured and 
fragmentary. However, even from this material 
it is evident that this egg-case can be dis- 
tinguished from that of galeaioH by the fact that 
the spiral flanges have tlieir outer border vertical; 
i. e., more or less parallel to the long axis of the 
egg-case and that the upper aspect of the flange 
is a flat ledge at a right angle with the body of 
the egg-case. In Waite’s illustratioir of the 
galeatvs egg-case, these flanges are oblique to 
the vertical axis, more or less continuing the 
general direction of the body of the egg-case. 

The width across the widest portion of the 
egg-case is ^proximately 44 mm., the width of 
one of the flanges at about the middle of the 
egg-case is 7.5 mm. 

Tortonese*® reports a somewhat similar egg 
from Ecuador under the name of Heterodontus 
sp., although we do not understand liis reference 
to four appendages. This must certainly belong 
to quoy%; it was 64 mm. long. 

*» Waite, E., Journ. Linn. Soc Zoal Land, 25. 1896. 
Plate 12, and “The Fishes of Australia, " Part 1, Sharks, 
etc , 1940: 88. 

Tortonese, B , Boll. MusH Zool. Anal Comp Torino, 
(3) 47, no. 89, 1939, 2. 


Family Squaudae. 

CentroscyUium Miiller & Henle, 1838. 


Centroscyllium nigrum Garman. 



Text-figure 32. 


Range: Offshore Panamic region in 546 to 625 
fathoms; taken 15 mDes west of Maria to Point, 
Panama, 65 miles south-west of Mariato Point, 
Panama, and 60 miles south ()f Cocos Island, 
Offshore, Kauai Island, Hawaiian Islands in 385 
to 500 fathoms. 

Field Characters: Yery small, large-eyed sharks 
with well-developed spiracle and with a spine 
before each dorsal fin; anal fin lacking. Black 
with white outer borders to the dorsal, jiectoral 
and ventral fins. (Illustration from specimen 
No. 6013; 278 mm ) 

Color: Black with white dorsal spines and 
posterior borders to the dorsals, pectorals and 
fwlvic fins; eye emerald gret*n. 

Size: Grows to about a foot m length. 

Food: Our specimens had fed upon scarlet 
prawns. 

Study Material: 8 specimens. Station 74 OT-4, 
Arciurus Oceanographic Expedition, 4° 50' N., 
87® 00' W., 60 miles south of Cocos Island, 625 
fathoms (1,145 meters), 125 to 278 mm. long, 
May 30, 1925, otter trawl, ("at. Nos. 6013, 
6034a, b, c, d, e, f, g. 

References: Centroscyllhm nigrmn^ Garman, 
S., Mem. Mm. Comp. Zool.^ 24, 3899: 28, Plate 1, 
fig. 2, Plates 4 and 5, l^late 69, fig. 1 (original 
description, skull and skeletal characters, heart, 
skin, sensory system, color; figure, figures of 
head, skull, teeth, denticles, branchial cartilages, 
intestine, shoulder and pelvic girdles and lateral 
line systems; type locality: Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween G® and 7® N. Lat , and 81® and 82® W. 
Long., in depths of 540 to 555 fathoms). Car- 
man, S., The Plagiostomia, 1913:231 (synonymy, 
description) Beebe, W., “^i"he Arcturus Adven- 
ture,” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1926: 
359 and 436 (color and food). 

CentroscyUium ruscosum^ Gilbert, C. II., BtUl. 
U. S. Fish Comm.f 23, 1905: 580, fig, 230 (de- 
scription, figure, color). 

Discussion: Garman®*^ states of this species: 
“One of the more prominent differential charac- 
ters of the species described below, C. nigrum^ is 
apparent in the five cusped teeth, the teeth of 
each of the other species being described as 
tricuspid. . . However, the specimens at 

w Garman, MfW. Mua. Comp Zool , 24, 1899* 27. 
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hand from close to the type-locality and from the 
same depths as tlie type of C. nigrum ^ demon- 
strate considerable variation from this descrip- 
tion. Thus the lower jaw teeth possess, for tne 
most part, but three cusps with indications of a 
single additional cusp on each side, making five 
in all as in the original description of the species. 
However, these additional cusps are very small 
and never as prominent as shown in the original 
figures of the species. Without careful observa- 
tion they might easily be missed. They can 
most easily be seen when the teeth are dried and 
viewed with transmitted light. 

In the description of the cotype of the nominal 
ruscosum, Gilbert found the same condition. 

Squalus Linnaeus, 1758. 

Gunther's questionable Panama record of 
Acanthias vvlgaris^^ cannot be referred to any 
definite known species, and it also may liave 
come from the Atlantic. C'ominents on this 
record have been made l)y Gilbert & Starks,®'-* 
and Meek & Hildebrand.®® Heyond this note 
the genus is unrecordeti from the eastern tropical 
Pacific, although Squalus suekleyi is known from 
immediately north of the region and is also 
re|K)rted from (^^hile, while Squalus lelmuii and 
S. feruandhns are known from south of the 
region 

Family Soymnouhinidae. 

Isistius Gill, 1864. 

Isistius brasUiensis (Quoy k Oaimard). 



Tex I -f igure 33. 

Range: Known from many localities in tropical 
and temi:)erate seas; in the ea.stern tropical 
Pacific known from Haw^aii and in our region 
from a single specimen taken in open ocean 150 
miles north of the GaMpagos Islands Taken 
principally near the surface, doubtfully recorded 
from great depths. 

Field Characters: Small, large-eyed sharks with 
verv small dorsal fins placed far back on the 
body, no anal fin, a dermal keel on each side of 
the tail, a short deep caudal fin. Brown, with a 
darker band around the neck across the gill- 
openings; lower surfaces lighter to white. (Illus- 
tration aher Garman, J899; 400 mm.) 


Gunther, A., Trans. Zool Soc. London, 7. 1808' 396. 
»* OUbert, O. H., dc Starks, K. C., Fishes of Panama 
Bay. 1904: 13. 

“ Meek. 8. E , & Hildebrand, S. P., Marine Fishes of 
Panama, 1, 1923: 64. 


Size: Grows to 19H inches in length. 

Study Material: None. 

Refnenres: Scymnus brnsilie7isi8f Quoy, J. R.C., 
& Gairaard, P., in Freycinet, L. de, Voyage autor 
du raonde pendant 1817-1820, 1824: 198 (type 
locality: off Brazil). 

Isistius brasilicnsis^ Garman, S., Mem. Mvs. 
Comp. ZooL, 24, 1899: 34, Plate 1, fig. 1, Plate 2 
and 3, Plate 49, fig. 2 (synonymy, description, 
skull, skeleton, internal organs, lateral line 
system, coloration, phosphorescence, historical 
notes; 1 specimen 18 inches long, taken 153 
miles N by W of Albemarle Islam!, Galdpagos 
Lslands, in beam trawl). 

Family Squatinidae. 

Squatina Durneril, 1806. 

Squatina calif arnica Ayres. 

Angel Shark. 



Range: South-eastern Alaska to San Diego with 
two indefinite records from Mexico, and cpies- 
tioned record.s from Peru and C'hile, 

Field Charactei's: A flattened ray -like shark 
wdtli gill oi-yenings on the sides in a space between 
the head and the expanded pect(jral fins; ventral 
fins expanded. Dark brownish or asliy, almost 
black, or reddish-brown above: white below. 

Size: A I tains a length of five feet and a \veight 
of 60 pounds. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Squatina ealifornica, A3TC.S, W. ()., 
Proe. Cal. Acad. Sa.y 1859; 29; ibid., 1860: fig. 7 
(original descrii>tion, outline figures; type local- 
ity, San Francisco). Garman, S., The Plagio- 
fctomia, 1913; 253, plate IG, figs. 1-4, plate 61, 
figs. 9-11 (debcription, figures; range; Cali- 
fornia and Mexico). Kuinada, T., & Hi.vama, Y., 
Marine Fishes of tlie Pacific ('oast of Mexico, 
1937: 17, jdate 49 (plate and brief diagn(>8is of a 
.specimen from somewhere along the west coast 
of Mexico). 

Squatina squalinay ? Evermann, B. W.. & 
Radcliffe, L., U. S. Nat. Mus.y BuU. 95, 1917: 11 
(dimensions, short description, color, Ixibos de 
Tierra, Peru). ? Pellegrin, J., Bull. Soc, ZooL 
Fansy 29, 1904 (Chile). 
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Discussion: The status of specimens of the 
genus Sguaiim from localities in the eastern 
Pacific is by no means clear. Thus there exists 
a tendency to amalgamate the European, the 
western Atlantic and eastern Pacific an^l- 
sharks under the all-inclusive name Sqmtina 
squatina (Linnaeus). In keeping with this, S, 
ccUifornicus Ayres, described from California, 
has been synonymhsed with S. squatina^ and 
specimens from Peru and Chile have also been 
reported under the same name. 

Whether the angel-sharks from northern and 
southern localities in the eastern Pacific represent 
the same species and whether they should be 
considered as the same as the European squaiina^ 
is a question. Our assumption, based on obser- 
vations of other littoral sharks of the region, is 
that the eastern fish are not the same as the 
Atlantic or Eurofiean form, and that a northern 
and southern sjHJcies of the eastern Pacific fish 
could probably be differentiated. Thus we are 
uncertain as to the status of the 560 mm. fish 
recorded from Lobos de Tierra by Evermann & 
Kadcliffe®^ and the fish recorded by Pellegrin 
from Chile.*^ Norman**** suggests that the former 
record may refer to iS’. armata (Philippi). 

Two additional species of Squatina have been 
recorded from the west coast of South America: 
S, armata PhilippF described from Iquique, 
Chile, and redescribed by Norman^** from an 
Argentine specimen with a question as to its 
identity, and S, phihppi Garnian^® from Mexil- 
lonea, Chile. 
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Plate I. 

Fig. 1, Rfnneodon typus. 42-foot sjiecimen from 
Arena Bank, Lower California. 

Fig. 2. Rhineodon typus. Whale shark photo- 
graphed from motor boat while swimming 
close to surface, Gorda Banka, Lower Cali- 
fornia. View of part of head, body, gill- 
shts and pectoral fin. Two remoras are on 
the base of the pectoral fin. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Triaenofion obesus. Specimen from Bahia 
Honda, Panama, 1,175 mm. total length. 
Fig. 2. Eulamia aethcUorus, Embryo, 650 mm., 
taken from 2,070 mm. adult, Arena Bank, 
Lower California. 

Fig. 3. Eulamia vdox. Specimen from San Lucas 
Bay, Ijower California, 945 mm. total length. 
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Correlations Between Structural Eye Defects and Behavior 
in the Mexican Blind Characin. 

Charles M. Breder, Jr, 

New York AquanutHy 


Edward B. Gresser, 

Nevj York XJmvmniy College of Medicine {Deparhru'nt of Ophthalmology). 


(Plates WV; Text-figures 1 k 2). 


Introduction. 

Ilubbs & limes (1936) reported the discovery 
of a new species of blind cave fish inhabiting the 
warm water caves in the vicinity of Pujal, Ban 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, and named it Anoptichthys 
jordani This fonn is genetically continuous 
with Ahtyanax mexlcanus (Fillipi) from which it 
is distinguishable only in the undeveloped eye 
and lack of pigmentation. The eye structure of 
these fish was found to be imperfectly developed 
and morphologically arrested at a low level of 
embryological life without i3owers of visual 
function, Gresser & Breder (1940), 

Esjiecial interest in this species of fish lies in 
the fact that it is the only known cave siK'cies 
with clear genetic continuity to an outside visual 
ly])e. Inliabiting warm water and being suitable 
for laboratory culture, it predicates an experi- 
mental approach to problems of blind cave fauna 
that have vexed biologists. The Aquarium Cave 
Exiiedition, Bridges (1940), established this 
genetic continuity and prepared the bases for 
further study. It was at first considered that the 
native habitat could best be utilized for the 
urpose with the establishment of controlled 
reeding tanks within the cave water system, but 
practical considerations caused an abandonment 
of such an approach. 

La Cueva Chica is roughly eighty miles due 
west of Tampico and some 350 miles northeast 
of Mexico City, close to the Pan-American 
Highway at the village of Pujal. Running nearly 
due south about 1,000 feet from its entrance, the 
cave ends in a large cul-de-sac five-eighths of a 
mile from the Rio Tampaon. The character of 
the cave water system, its flow and the presence 
of sink-holes in the probable line of direction 
between cave and river bespoke a close connec- 
tion, if not a direct one, between these two 


systems. Within the cave there were foim major 
pools of water, the innermost of which at the 
time of our visit was isolated as far as could be 
determined. The remaining three pools were 
clearly connected by a small stream. Set' 
Bridges (1940) for a map of the cave. 

Our thanks are due Mr. James W. Atz for his 
patient assistance in making a considerable por- 
tion of the observations listed in Table III. 

Desc riptive Anatomy. 

All the pools were seined to detenninc the 
character of the inhabitants. Grossly there 
were found three fairly distinct groups, one of 
which was divisible into two subdivisions. The 
somewhat arbitrary groups follow: (1) obviously 
blind with deformed, undeveloped eyes; (2) 
fish with sunken eyes, (a) coven^d by skin 
epithelium, (b) not coverecl by skin; (3) nonnal 
eyes. Tiie sampling i.s given in Table I. Histo- 
logical studies were made by serial sections 
covering a considerable amount of the catch. 
Variations within the groups as to extent of de- 
velopment both grossly, nistologically and to 
absolute size were numerous. 

Group 1 has been previously descrilied in de- 
tail, Gresser & Breder (1940), and consists 
generally of an ocular sac connected to the skin 
surface by a connective tissue strand either solid 
or cystic and lined with epithelium. The ocular 
structures present are defective as to elements 
and form, the retinal vesicle usually lieing a 
lobulated sac without differentiation into iris, 
pupillary space or developing sensory elements. 
A crystalline lens is absent and the anterior 
chamber is absent or represented by an unlined 
space in a connective tissue stroma. The optic 
nerve is represented chiefly by a connective tissue 
cord. See Plate I. 
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In fcroup 2a the covered, sunken eye presents 
a l>etter developed globe although malformed as 
to «i»e and Hiiai)e Tlie choroidal gland is usually 
well developed and the retina is either completely 
deficient in sensory elements and ganglion cells 
or large areas of retina are so deficient. A crys- 
talline lens when present is smaller than normal 
and is accompanied by an irregularly oval-shai3ed 
pupillary space; where absent the iris is a weak 
membrane fonning a complete anterior wall to 
the retinal vesicle. In such conditions an ex- 
tremely shallow anterior chaml)er can l>e found. 
See Plate II. 

The uncovered, sunken eye, group 2b, varies 
greatly in detail but generally is of small size, 
deformed but with an anterior chamber, an iris 
quite well developed with a pupillary space. A 
lens is present but smaller in diameter in relation 
to globe diameter than nonnal. The retina is 
l)etter stratified tlian in previous types but de- 
ficient irre^larly in the rod-cone layer and the 
corresponding ganglion cell layer. The optic 
nerve reflects this deficiency in size and relative 
absence of nerve fibers. See Plate 111. 

The orbital cavity in group 2 is well developed 
and where the globe is small or deformed there 
is a corresponding increase in orbital fat. The 
extraocular muscles are intact in all groups but 
apparently their functional use is limited in ac- 
cordance with the functional capacity of the eye^ 

In the specinions examined, no symmetry of 
binocular development could be determined in 
individuals of groups 1 and 2; especially in group 
2 asymmetry was marked as to morphological 
and functional development. Grouj) 3 was in- 
distinguishable from the nonnal river fish but 
microphthalmia was frequent. The normal 
typically piscine eye structure is shown in Plate 
IV, based on a si)ecimon from the Rio Tampaon. 

Obviously the pool formations present formed 
ideal and natural breeding tanks and presented 
in loco a higlily suggc‘stive explanation for the 
eye defects and probably as su])eri()r and factual 
exi^erimental m(»thods as human endeavor could 
devise aiid control. 

As was noted above, j)opulation studies in the 
most is(flat(»d pool No. 1 showed a nearly ]>ure 
strain Avith completely inefTeetual eye structures 
with an increase in i)ercentage of better developed 
ocular organs as the probable connection with the 
outside stream was approached, so that in pool 
No. 4, closest to the Rio Tampaon, were con- 
tained a large [)ercentage of structurally normal 
eyes. 

Most of the inliabitants of pool No. 1 con- 
formed to the ocular pattern first descril>ed and 
which originally were obtained from tliis pool. 
Inhabitants of pool No. 2 showed a small per- 
centage of intermediate eyes in which variations 
in size of the g^ol)e, pupillary openings and tissue 
structures were found but none of which pre- 
sented morphologically an image-forming organ. 
In pool No. 3 intermediate eyes were found in 
greater proportion. In this pool occasional in- 
habitants showed normally sized eyes, struc- 


turally well developed and which clearly per- 
mitted definite light behavior patterns. These 
fish also showed a jp^ter amount of skin pigmen- 
tation. This data is detailed in Tables I and II. 

Of the inhabitants seined from pool No. 4, 
only occasional specimens were of least develop- 
ment with a preix)nderance of better-developed 
eyes and an increase in the proportion of normals 
both as to eye structure and pigmentation. 

Table I. 

Eye Condition and Pigmentation of Cave Characins. 
Kxpi eased in of catch. Based on 119 specimens. 

Kye Condition 

Sunken Eye (2) 

Covered Uncovered "Normal 


Location 

Blind (11 

(a) 


(b) 

Eye" (3) 

Pool 2 

86 

6 


— 

9 

Pool 3 

16* 

8 


45 

31 

Pool 4 


9 

Pigmc ntation 

9 

82 

Consid- 

Location 

None 

Uttlc 

Moderate 

erable Full 

Pool 2 

90 

2 

6 


2 — 

Pr)Ol 3 

34* 

34 

5 


8 19 

Pool 4 

3 

29 

32 


24 12 


♦ Two specimens In this group blind on one side only. 


Table II. 

Association of ICyc Condition and Extent of 
Pigmentation. 

Expressed in of extent of pigmentation. Based 
on 119 specimens. 

Extent of Pigmentation In Per (Ynt 
Eye Consid- 


('ondltion None 

Little 

Moderate 

erable 

Full 

Blind (1) 98* 


2 

— 

— 

HunkenEje 66 
(cohered) (2a') 

Sunken Ryriun- 

3.3 

n 



covtretl) (2b) 

62 

15 

15 

8 

"Normal’ '(3) 2 

23 

28 

23 

24 


* Two specimens in this group blind on one side only 


Beh vviok Experiments. 

Fishes representing the various types described 
in the preceding section were shipped alive to the 
New York Aquarium and form the bases on 
which the following experiments were made. In 
addition to these, specimens of the fully blind 
type which had been bred to the fifth generation 
by Mr. Albert Greenberg of Tampa, Florida, 
were used for comparative purposes. These had 
all been reared in brilliant light. Since Mr. 
Greenberg never obtained any but fully blind 
fish it is evident that this form breeds true to type. 

Even casual observation shows that these 
optically various fishes present different types of 
locomotor behavior. The fully blind individuals, 
both direct from the cave and Greenber^^s fifth 
generation fish, all keep up a continual swimming 
activity, constently wandering in a seemingly 
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aimless manner. Even at night, if a light were 
suddenly struck, they would be found to be 
moving about, living the impression that they 
mana^ to k^p on the move at all times. The 
normal river fish, on the other hand, unless 
feeding or engaged in some other activity, would 
remain quiescent in a school, only moving under 
some evident external stimulus. Those with 
intermediate eyes unable to form a retinal image 
but clearly able to receive an optical stimulus 
from a light source, behaved like the fully blind 
while those forming a defective image behaved 
like the normally eyed fish. 

Nomudly eyed fish brought from the cave at 
first acted nearly like the blind groups but later 
took on the habits of the typical river fish. It 
would thus appear that these fishes, unaccus- 
tomed to retinal images, took an appreciable time 
to be able to react to them in an appropriate 
fashion. 

In order better to understand the relation of 
eye defect to l)ehavior as measured by their 
locomotor habits, troughs were established 


having a lighted and a dark end. These were so 
arranged that a given area was illuminated with 
a 60-watt bulb at a distance of three feet while 
the remainder was shadowed by a cover close t/O 
the surface of the water. Thus it was anticipated 
that by noting the positions of the fish in unit 
intervals their preferences could be determined 
in a quantitative manner. In the case of a ran- 
domly wandering fish the number of observations 
obtained over a given area of bottom should then 
l>e directly proportional to the whole area if 
there were no preference being expressed. Sig- 
nificant deviations from such a figure would then 
be a measure of preference. 

As a preliminary experiment a trough was set 
up 1' by 4' with w^ater 6" deep. Three feet of its 
length was covered; the remaining area was ex- 
posed to light. In all cases the entire tanks were 
painted black in order to minimize reflections. 
Into this were placed four fully blind fish of tlie 
fifth generation. If these fish were moving 
strictly at random it then follows tliat the 
average of the unit observations which were made 


Table III. 

Results of Behavior Experiments. 

Vf of of 

9? of iiamlom % of Random 


Exp. 

Area 

No of 



Fish 

Ob.s in Expoc- 

Exp. 

Area 

No of 


Fish 

Obs. in Expec- 

No 

Llglitif’d Obs. 

No 


Type 

Light 

tation 

No. 

Lighted Obs. 

No 

T>pe 

Light 

tation 

1 

.25 

100 

4 

6th Genf'ration 

73 

73 

42 

50 

300 

1 


37 

74 

2 

25 

100 

4 



in 

111 

43 

50 

100 

1 

.. .. 

36 

72 

3 

25 

100 

4 



88 

88 

44 

60 

100 

1 

.. .. 

29 

58 

4 

25 

100 

4 



64 

54 

45 

50 

100 

1 

.. 

15 

30 

5 

.25 

100 

4 



96 

96 

46 

60 

100 

1 

II .1 

55 

UO 

6 

25 

100 

4 



hi 

81 

47 

.50 

100 

1 


46 

92 

7 

25 

100 

4 



45 

45 

48 

,50 

100 

3 

.. 

133 

88 6 + 

M 

.25 

100 

4 



55 

55 

49 

50 

100 

3 

.1 

114 

76 

9 

25 

100 

4 



85 

85 

50 

50 

1(K) 

1 

No Image C''a\e 

43 

86 

JO 

25 

100 

4 



67 

67 

.51 

50 

UK) 

1 


42 

84 

IJ 

60 

100 

4 



131 

65 5 

52 

50 

100 

1 


11 

22 

12 

50 

100 

4 



133 

66 5 

53 

50 

100 

1 


20 

52 

13 

50 

100 

2 



29 

29 

54 

50 

100 

1 


21 

42 

14 

50 

100 

2 



35 

35 

55 

50 

100 

1 


11 

22 

15 

50 

100 

2 



24 

24 

.56 

50 

100 

1 


73 

146 

16 

50 

100 

1 



42 

84 

67 

.50 

100 

1 


87 

174 

17 

.50 

100 

1 



23 

46 

58 

,50 

100 

1 


7 

14 

18 

60 

100 

1 



24 

48 

59 

60 

100 

1 


12 

24 

19 

60 

100 

1 



12 

24 

60 

50 

100 

1 


21 

42 

20 

50 

100 

1 



28 

66 

61 

50 

100 

1 


21 

42 

21 

.50 

100 

1 



37 

74 

62 

50 

100 

1 


31 

62 

22 

25 

100 

2 

mind Cave 

42 

84 

63 

50 

100 

1 


25 

60 

23 

25 

100 

2 

“ 


61 

122 

64 

50 

100 

1 


23 

46 

24 

.60 

76 

1 


*• 

30 

80 

65 

50 

100 

1 


26 

52 

25 

.60 

100 

1 

Blind Cave 

34 

68 

66 

.60 

100 

1 

Imago (;ave 

48 

96 

26 

.50 

100 

1 



50 

100 

67 

50 

100 

1 

• « «i 

3 

6 

27 

.50 

100 

1 



51 

102 

68 

.50 

100 

1 

«» tA 

3 

6 

28 

,60 

100 

1 



48 

96 

69 

50 

100 

1 


0 

0 

29 

.50 

100 

1 



40 

80 

70 

50 

100 

1 


0 

0 

80 

60 

125 

1 



37 

27.2 

71 

.60 

100 

1 


0 

0 

31 

50 

100 

1 



37 

74 

72 

.50 

100 

1 


0 

0 

32 

50 

100 

1 



38 

76 

73 

.50 

100 

1 


0 

0 

33 

.50 

100 

1 



27 

64 

74 

.60 

100 

1 


0 

0 

34 

.50 

100 

1 



31 

62 

75 

.60 

100 

1 


9 

18 

35 

50 

100 

1 



53 

106 








36 

50 

100 

1 



21 

42 





Maximum 


174 

37 

.50 

100 

1 



44 

88 





Average 


61 4- 

38 

.50 

100 

1 



43 

86 






89 

.50 

100 

1 



45 

90 





Minimum 


0 

40 

.50 

100 

1 



51 

102 








41 

.80 

100 

1 



46 

92 

* Not the game specimen used in Experiments 66 to 74 
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at five second intervals should come to the figure 
^*1.” That is, on strictly random distribution 
there should be three fish in the dark area and 
one in the light, or if the fish were schooling 
there should be four fish visible on the average 
every fourth observation. In a series of such 
tests, in which there were 2,100 such observa- 
tions, the percentage of expectation was 62.3 ~% 
in light. This data is given in detail in Table III. 
Since experiments consist of 100 observations, 
the expectation from random movement should 
give 100%. Only one observation reached that 
figure. As the illuminated area of the trough 
was changed from time to time in order to avoid 
the inclusion of some other possible hut unknown 
factor, it can only l)e concluded that by some 
means these fish were light sensitive to a slight 
degree and reacted negativelv to such radiations 
or some secondar>’ associated effect. 

Subsequent observations were made in smaller 
troughs 1' X 2^ X 6" deep in which one-half was 
illuminated and one-half in darkness. Here fish 
in various smaller numl)ers w(jre similarly 
checked and found to show like reactions, as is 
also set forth in Table HI. 

Other fishes were then checked in a similar 
manner and these data are also given in Table III. 
They are summarized and i:)resented in a con- 
densed form in liable IV. From these tables it 
is evident that the fully blind fish brought from 
La Oueva Chica reacted m a manner similar 
to those of the fifth generation reared in light: 
80% avoidance as against 62% • This difference 
of 17% may actually be significant. The cave 
fish were larger than the others and possibly over- 
lying tissues of greater consequent thickness may 
account for the difference, or it may be that there 
is an increased avoidance to light in subseciuent 
generations. 

1 ABLE IV. 


Averages and Ranges of Exporimenth. 


Exp. No. 

Typo of Fisli 

No. 
of Ohs. 

% of Kandoin 
Expectation 
Max. Mean Min. 

1 to 21 

5th Generation 

2,100 

Ill 

62 3 ~ 24 

22 to 49 

La Cueva Chica 
(Blind) 

2,800 

122 

79.6+ 27 

SO to 65 

La Cueva Chica 
(No imago) 

1,600 

154 

58.7+ 14 

66 to 74 

La Cueva Chica 
(Image) 

000 

06 

12 0 0 

75 

La Cueva Chica 
(Image) 

100 


18.0 — 


River Fish 
(Normal) 



Fully unreadable 


Experimente 50 to 65 were performed on a fish 
that could distinguish light but not form an 
image. Fish of this group, too, avoided light, 
59%, even more vigorously, but here was clear 
optical detection. Whether or not these fish 
form a useful retinal image is easy to detect. 
Fully blind ones, although feebly light-sensitive 
in the above sense, will not respond to a shadow 
intercepting the light falling on a tank. Those 
with full or partial vision react violently by 
dashing about when a shadow passes across them. 


The feeding reactions separate the latter two 
types. Those with image formation will come to 
the surface or near it, roll their eyes and make 
energetic strikes at the food particles aa they 
sink through the water. The blind or merely 
light-detecting individuals react in no suen 
fashion, merely cruising about mostly on the 
bottom and apparently finding their food by 
energetic random movement. One individual 
seemed to be just at the border line of image 
formation, normally cruising about like the 
blind but occasionally finding a sinking particle 
if it fell between the fish and the light source. 

Exi)eriments 66 to 74 were perfonned on a fish 
with defective eyes but which could evidently 
form some sort of image. Experiment 75 was 
l>erformed on another specimen of similar condi- 
tion. Here the ixjrcentage of exiiectation of the 
fish in the light was clearly much lower than in 
any of the others. Actually these fish spent most 
of their time just under the shelter of the shadow , 
obviously looking out into the lighted area, not 
wandering about but resting quietly. 

Table V. 

Aggregation Data on Blind Specimens. 

Nos of observations of fish by groups 
Exp. No in lighted area 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

48 

35 

14 

2 

1 

2 

34 

31 

26 

8 

1 

3 

3H 

37 

24 

1 

0 

4 

52 

42 

6 

0 

0 

5 

32 

4t) 

17 

4 

1 

0 

43 

37 

16 

4 

0 

7 

62 

31 

7 

0 

0 

S 

59 

28 

12 

1 

0 

0 

35 

48 

14 

3 

0 

10 

44 

44 

11 

1 

0 

Average 

U 7 

37 9 

14 7 

2.4 

0 3 

11 

18 

46 

24 

11 

1 

12 

17 

41 

34 

8 

0 

Average 

17 5 

^3 6 

29 0 

9 6 

0 s 

13 

73 

24 

3 



14 

71 

23 

6 



15 

79 

18 

3 



Average 

74 0 

Z7 0 

4 0 



22 

65 

28 

7 



23 

48 

43 

9 



Average 

66 6 

36 6 

« 0 



48 

16 

42 

35 

7 


49 

19 

48 

32 

1 


Average 

17.6 

46 0 

33.6 

4 0 


Comparison 

vdth Theoretical Probability. 


4 flsh I 4 area 

SI 6 

4Z.2 

21.1 

4 7 

0 4 

Exp. 1-10 

44.7 

37.9 

14.7 

2.4 

0.3 

4 Osh H area 

6.Z5 

B5.0 

37.5 

26.0 

6.26 

Exp, 11-12 

17.5 

43.5 

29.0 

9.0 

0.5 

3 fish H area 

1Z.6 

37.6 

37.6 

12 5 


Exp. 48-49 

17.6 

45.0 

33.5 

4 0 


2 fish H area 

Z5.0 

60.0 

26.0 



Exp. 13-15 

74 0 

27.0 

4.0 



Exp. 22-23 

50 5 

36.5 

8.0 





FULLY LIGHT NEGATIVE 
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Normal river fish acted much as the above, 
but stayed in the light continually unless dis- 
turbed by a slight noise or jar to the building. 
Consequently they were unreadable by this 
technique since their movements were controlled 
by external stimuli which were, so far as possible, 
prevented from reaching them during the course 
of the experiments. 

Since the normal river fish are a closely ag^e- 
gating and to a considerable extent a schooling 
type, the annotations previously discussed were 
examined in reference to the appearance of groups 
of blind individuals where more than one fish 
was used in an exiieriment. 'J'hcse groups were 
used primarily to discover if any social influences 
were at work in regard to the light-avoiding re- 
action. Nothing of this sort apiicared. 

Since it is evident that the seeing forms sliow 
a strong aggregating tendency, the data accumu- 
lated on the blind siiecimens were analyzed so as 
to sliow evidences of similar behavior in these 
fishes if such were present. The data are given 
in Table V and shown graphically in Text-figure 
1 which indicates the results of these tests in 
reference to random expectation. 

As a definite number of fishes was used in each 
exiieriment and the lighted iKittoin area bore a 
definite relationship to the unlighted, and 


in the two types of tanks used, it follows that if 
the fish were moving at random without reference 
to light or each other their occurrence in the 
lighted area in ones, twos, tlirees, etc., should be 
predictable according to the binomial formula 
(P 4* qy expanded for each tenn, in which 

n * number of fishes 
p = lighted area 
q ^ dark area 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(i) 

(5) ^dti-J)(w-2)(n-3) ,4 

J-2‘3-4 ' ^ 

These calculations arc given in Table V for 
comparison with the observed figures for the 
several types of ex^ieriment. Some rather inter- 
esting features appear which are more clearly 
shown in Text-figure 2 which presents the com- 
parative data graphically. It may bo seen in the 
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Comparison of behavior in various experiments on light sensitivity in terms of expectancy of 
random movement. 
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data of Table V and in Text-figure 2 that in each 
case there were more ohservatione of the lighted 
area without fish than random expectation calls 
for, which is another way of measuring these 
fishes’ light avoidance. In Text-figure 2, graph A, 
it is clear that the occurrence of the fish in the 
lighted area in groujTS follows closely tliat of the 
theoretical probability. All appear as less than 
the expected random value, which again is a 
measure of their individual light avoidance; the 
of the connecting lines are in close agree- 
ment with random expectation. This is the 
measure of interlocked (aggregating) l)ehavior 
and is clearly shown to be a good experimental 
zero. This graph is bavsed on the largest num]>er 
of exj>erimcnt8 and sIkws closer agreement with 
the theoretical than the others based on smaller 
numbers. 

In graph H of Text-figure 2 both the observa- 
tions noting “no fish ’’ and “one fish ” are greater 
than random expectation while the rest are 
below it. This is also true for graph C. Except 
for this feature they are in agreement with 
graph A although based on much less data. 
Graph B represents the same fish (fifth genera- 
tion) as in A while C represents fish brouglit from 
the cave. Whatever the interpretation placed on 
this, these two groups were showing practically 
identical behavior. It is suspected that the small 
number of experiments, 3, give as good approx- 
imation as could be expected. 'Phis becomes 
more api)arent when gra]>h I) is considered. 
Here two sets of different fish show close agree- 
ment with A, the “0” observations l)eing above 
random expectation and the rest l)elow^ with the 
trend of these lines being very nearly parallel. 
It can only Ije concluded that these fish were 
moving strictly at random in reference to each 
other but with a marked avoidance of the lighted 
area. 

Discussion. 

From the preceding descriptive histological 
data, the reactions of the various typos with more 
or less defective vision, coupled with the experi- 
mental data on the avoidance of light and the 
social attitude of the blind examples, certain 
features become apparent that should have great 
si^ificance in the development of cave-dwelling 
blind fish. 

If we operate from the assumption that blind 
and pigmeniless animals are able to establish 
themselves in caves because therein both eyed 
and eyeless forms are on equal terms, we have 
two basic factors in effect and interacting; a 
genetic defect and an environmental peculiarity, 
tlie presence of the latter making a continuity 
and establishment of tlie former possible. In 
addition to tliesc it is here ex{)erimontally sliown 
that there is a third, a behavior factor, which 
operates in a positive way. 

Since the eyed forms use dark retreats only 
under the stimulus of fright and the blind ones 
avoid light, by a mechanism as yet not under- 
stood, we have a marked schism in the behavior 


of fishes otherwise identical and of genetic con- 
tinuity. Consequently it would seem fair to 
make the following assumptions on the operation 
of these factors in a state of nature. 

Given a population of river fish carrying one or 
more appropriately defective genes, mdividuals 
with slightly defective sight would seek the 
shelter of rocks and crevices more than their 
normally eyed fellows. A cave from which water 
leaves (as La Cueva Chica) would encourage 
entry, as these fish tend to work their way up 
hniall streams (contranatant) and hold then* 
y)osition in the upi)CT reaches of the rivers by this 
means. Selection might enter at this }X)int, i. c., 
fish with defective eyes that might happen to 
3 )refcr the light would not stay or enter the cave 
and would either l)e lost or mixed with the river 
po])ulation, dci)ending on the extent of the handi- 
cap of the visual defect. Those that happened 
t<^ prefer the dark would stay there and transmit 
their defect, increasing and intensifying it by 
consanguinity. Once unable to form an image 
tliey would not seek light, and if they emerged at 
night would retreat with sunrise or be lost, as 
witness what liappens in a lighted aquarium 
between image-forming and non-image forming 
cave individuals. It ai)pears that the seeing fish 
attempting to school with the sightless cannot 
keep up with their continual aimless wandering. 
This leads to a “resentment” tliat frecpiently 
results in the eyed form attacking and killing the 
blind. There is no evidence of a substitute 
sensory mechanism having been develoi>ed in the 
blind fish, for the changing of the iiosition of a 
rock in an aquarium will result in their swimming 
into it for a time. Apparently they merely learn 
where obstacles are by a trial and error develop- 
ment of some sense of space and distances. One 
specimen with image formation and miniature 
(‘ye*s was successfully kept with two fully blind 
individuals but tmik on their habits after about 
a month and sliowcd no evidence of attack but 
spent much time following the blind ones. It is 
probably more than accidental that this fish 
exhibited great nervousness, dashing about 
wildly on approach to the aquarium. Returning 
to the discussion of natural conditions, it would 
seem that those which found their way out of the 
cave, and with good eyes, might stay out; how- 
ever, the current tends to keep them in, as these 
fish will not normally drop down stream and the 
period necessary for them to develop an under- 
standing of a retinal image might well be their 
undoing. 

Thus the river and cave populations would 
tend to stay fairly separate with perhaps the 
continual entry of defective-eyed fishes account- 
ing for the graaient of eyelessness within the cave. 

The question of whether the present population 
was once fully cut off geographically from the 
river fish is rather pointless in the light of the 
above. Certainly some such condition as men- 
tioned above was present at the time of oriMal 
entry. If some geologic cataclysm out off these 
fish for a time, they rejoined sufficiently soon to 
make a reestablishment of the original condition 
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NO. OF FISH IN LIGHTED AREA 


Text-figure 2. 

Comparison of theoretical randomness with actual behavior showing lack of schooling behavior 
and negative reactions to light in fully blind fish. Solid line: mathematical probability. Dotted 
line: ob^rved behavior. 
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possible, for otherwise the gradient would l)e 
(juite inexplicable. 

If it is thought that some reestablishment of 
I^ainarkian ideas are indicated, it may be i>ointed 
out that if the blindness were indeed induced by 
such a mechanism, the present data do nothing 
to establish it. Hsh that have been forced to 
live in light for five generations are apparently 
even more ‘‘anxious'' to get back into the cave 
than the present dwellers therein. If this means 
an increasing sensitivity to light (reestablishment 
of an eyed condition), it would defeat progress in 
that direction, for those in the process of regain- 
ing vision are the ones most anxious to avoid the 
stimulus inducing it. Such a mechanism should 
make for a status quo. A study of possible 
histological changes in the successive generations 
of those reared in light for a greater number of 
generations could help in this connection. 

Consequently we are forced to the conclusion 
that the origin of this blindness is rooted in some 
genetic defect that was able to find expression in 
a lightless environment and that the differential 
behavior of those individuals able to fonu an 
optical image as opposed to those merely light 
sensitive is the determining factor in keeping the 
population of the cave from a depicting voluntary 
exit and from too great an admixture oi the oc- 
casionally entering outside river fish with good 
vision. The details of the genetic ratios thus 
become, as far as an explanation this condition 
goes, merely of importance insofar as it concerns 
the speed of the i)rocess. Thus if there is a genetic 
state that produces large numbers of blind fish per 
generation it woidd move relatively fast, wliereas 
if the blind individuals are genetically fairly rare 
it would move more slowly to reach the present 
state of affairs as found in La Cueva (^hica. 

The continual locomotor activity and lack of 
any social grouping on the part of these blind fish 
would suggest that this fe^ature of ])ehavior has 
been obliterated, for insofar as experimental evi- 
dence goes, schooling is dependent on vision 
alone in other more or less similarly constituted 
fishes. Breder & Nigrelli (1935 and 1938) discuss 
the role of vision in schooling and give full bibli- 
ographies. 

Since thus far no substitute sensory mechan- 
ism has been demonstrated in this form and since 
nothing in their behavior indicates the presence 
of such, we infer that these fish are managing to 
survive in their specialized environment while 
laboring under a simple loss of function. This 
may mean that in an evolutionary sense this 
group is of relatively recent establishment as 
compared with other blind cave fish that possess 
elaborate non-visual sensory organs. 

Park, Rol>erts & Harris (1941) have shown 
that the crayfish of Mammoth Cave, Camharm 
pellucidus Tellkam^, is light negative in a 
manner that seems to be fairly comparable to 
the present findings insofar as it is ^ssible to 


compare a sedentarj' invertebrate to an active 
fish. 

A study of the exact means whereby these fish 
arc enabled to react to the presence of light or on 
associated phenomena is now being undertaken. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Fully blind characins from La Cueva Chica 
are slightly negative to light or some associated 
effect, as are their fifth generation descendants 
reared in light. 

2. There is a sharp break in the loconiotive 
behavior pattern between those which can form 
a retinal image and those which cannot. 

3. Indivi<luals which form a retinal image have 
a strong schooling instinct and those which do 
not, evidence none. 

4. Individuals with vision tend to rest quietly 
in a compact school while the blind continually 
wander about in an apparently aimless manner. 

5. In light, attempts by seeing individuals to 
school with the blind often tenninate by the 
former killing the latter. 

6. Blind individuals in a newly rearranged 
aquarium will swim into obstacles but will avoid 
them after a time, apparently by some process of 
learning. 

7. Api)arently no substitute mechanism has 
been developed to function as a substitute for 
the lost vision. 

8. The differential behavior existing between 
the blind and the seeing is apparently an addition- 
al positive factor in the establibhment of this 
cave form. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


All finh on the same scale. All 
Photographs of fish by S. C. Dunlon. 
Plate T. 

Fig. 1. IJnpigmented specin»cn from La Cueva 
Chica, Pool No. 2. 53 mm. standard length. 
Fig. 2. Section of eye of the above specimen, show- 
ing sunken and overgrown eye with cystic 
development. (Oroup 1.) 


Plate II. 

Fig. 3. Scarcely pigmented specimen from La Cueva 
Chica, Pool No. 3. 47 mm. standard length. 

Fig. 4. Section of eye of the above specimen, show- 
ing no exteri(»r chamber, lens or pupillary 
area development and retina partially 
developed. (Group 2a.) 


eye sections on the same scale. 

Photomicrographs by M. Sparago. 

Plate HI. 

Fig. 5. Partially pigmented specimen from La 
Cueva Chica, Pool No. 3. 58 mm. standard 
length. 

Fig. 6. ^ction of eye of the above specimen, show- 
ing uncovered sunken eye with well devel- 
oped form, iris po{)rly developed, retina, 
choroidal gland and optic nerve undevel- 
oped. (Group 2b.) 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 7. Normal river fish from the Kio Tampaon. 
r»7 mm. standard length. 

Fig. 8. Sect ion of eye of the above specimen, show- 
ing the normal optic constitution of these 
fishes. (Indistinguishable from Group 3.) 
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17 . 

On the Species of Otus scops. 

Jean Delacour. 


Owls have long Iwen considered among the 
most difficult birds to understand, particularly in 
regard to systematics. Their secretive ways have 
made it difficult to collect suitable series, while 
the numerous plumage phases within the same 
form are often extremely imzzling. 

Among them, none are more confusing than 
those of the genus Ofi/5, an ubiquitous group 
containing the small species known as “Scops 
owlb^' in Eurofie, and “Screech owls 'Mn America. 
This could, of course, be expected, since nocturnal 
habits, c()lor and geographical variations are 
exhibited in the extreme among them. 

As early as 1875, Sharpe, in the Catalogue of 
Birds in the l^ritish Mubcum (Vol II. p, 44), 
wrote: “Difficult to understand as all owls are, 
the species of the genus Scops^ are in every way 
the most difficult to identify. The impossibility 
of procuring series of some of the species to study 
at the same time; the absence of information as 
to the seciuence of plumages from the young 
stage to that of the adult, and the puzzling way 
in which some sjx'cies seem to possess rufous 
phases, while others do not — these are all prob- 
lems that only time can solve.’' 

Time has certainly brought us a wider knowl- 
edge, but the classification of the Scops owls 
still leaves much to be desired. Authors differ 
widely, even today, as to the relationsliips and 
affinities of many forms. Particularly tnose of 
the smallest birds, related to the European 
Scops, seem to have remained in a state of con- 
fusion. The present pajier is an attempt to 
clear it up as much as possible. 

The small Hcops owls, resembling Otus scops 
scopSf are widely distributed in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and, curiously enough, are represented in 
western North and C'entral America. They are 
absent from South America, the Malay and 
Australasian Islands. To the unprejudiced stu- 
dent, these birds are all obviously so closely re- 
lated that it is impossible to consider them but 
as mere subspecies of one species, since it is well 
known that none of them breed on the same 
ground. Whenever two forms have been found 


1 Now called (Hus 


together, one has always proved to be a winter 
migrant. 

Scops owls, like many other avian types, are 
more or less migratory, according to distribution. 
The species is a dweller in temperate or tropical 
climates. Nowhere is it found far to the north. 
In the cooler regions of Europe, Asia and even 
perhaps northwestern America, it is only a sum- 
mer nesting visitor, migrating south as soon as the 
temperature becomes too low. Elsewhere, it does 
not wander much. It is found at both low and 
high altitudes, to the latter of which a few forms 
seem to be confined. As can be expected, the 
migratory forms have longer and more pointed 
wings than the resident races. 

Two facts have contributed to the obscuration 
of the status of these owls: first, the presence of 
different gray, brown and red color phases and 
their intermediates, which formerly caused much 
confusion but are now better understood; second, 
the unfortunate method of classifying them ac- 
cording to the wing formula, which has induced 
authors to consider as different species birds 
really hardly separated subspecifically. The rela- 
tive length of primaries is a late-acquired and 
relatively unimportant character; a more careful 
study shows that it is even quite variable in many 
forms. It certainly cannot stand as of specific 
value. The figures of wing contours, found in 
the course of this study, show some of the more 
typical formulas in different forms. But they 
represent only one or two of the more frequent 
formulas. In almost all subspecies there are 
numerous and important variations. 

It has been the mistake of many ornithologists 
of the last century to base generic and specific 
distinctions on easy, but often unimportant, 
characteristics such as wing formula, number of 
rectrices, etc. When underSiking a general study 
of the more difficult groups of birds, one is 
astounded to find that forms so closely related 
as to be obvious geographical races of the same 
species often are still widely separated in standard 
works. Unless a serious revision, based on actual 
series of specimens, be made, students certaMy 
may be excused for not suspecting affinities which 
the literature does not suggest. 
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Such is the case of our Scops owls, In the 
Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum, Vol. 
II, 1875, cited above, Shari>e made excellent use 
of the materials and of information available in 
those days. Particularly he states (pp. 45 and 
106) that Scope flammeolue is the American 
representative of Scope gin (Otm scops scope) and 
that many forms should be considered as races 
of the European bird. He believes that Scope 
senegaleneie is conspecific with Scops giu, being 
‘indistinguishable m color,” and only smaller 
(pp. 51-52). He calls subspecies the following 
forms: capensis {Benegalensis)^ pennatus (sunia)^ 
etictonoiue, japmicus, malayanus and rufipemiis. 
Further on (pp. 100-102) he recognizes that the 
two Andaman Bcops owls, balli and modest us, 
belong to two different species, all of which is 
correct. In time, ornithologists arbitrarily came 
to separate specifically different forms on the 
basis of the wing formula. 

In the last published general list, J. L. Peters 
(Birds of the World, Vol. IV, 1940) rightly con- 
siders all Asiatic fonns as stibspecies of Otus 
scops, stating in a footnote: “Some authorities 
consider the Scops owls of Eastern and South 
Eastern Asia as specifically distinct by rea.son of 
their wing formula; other things considered, this 
difference hardly seems grounds fur sj:)ecific 
distinctness. ” But he fails to recognize as such 
the African and American birds, although they 
arc barely distinguisliable in shape, color and 
wing formula. 

My attention was called to the unsatisfactory 
arrangement of these owls when H. hViedmann 
& H. G. Deignan {Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, 20, No. 7, July 15, 1939, 
pp. 287-291) described a new race, dista?is, from 
two Siamese specimens, as a subspecies of Otus 
senegaleneie to which it is truly very similar. 
That all the more sedentary tropical forms of 
Scops, small and round-winged, are very closely 
related cannot be denied, and the new distans, 
later on also found in South Annam, is curiously 
similar to the Angolan hcrulersoni, as was pointed 
out. But it is not very different either from the 
Indian sunia, particularly in its recently dis- 
covered extreme red phase, never found among 
African birds. The same sunia in its gray phase 
also closely resembles senegaleneie from north- 
western Africa. It did not, therefore, seem 
acceptable to consider distans as a subspecies 
of senegaleneie while sunia and other Asiatic 
forms were left within the species scops. Another 
interpretation had to be found. 

The study of materials now at my disposition 
in America has lead me to the following con- 
clusions: 

All the small Scops owls of Euro})e, Asia and 
western North and Central America, must be 
considered as geographical representatives — that 
is to say, as subspecie®— of the species Otiui scops. 
Differences in size, wing formula and coloration 
remain well within the normal range of racial 
variations, the northern migratory birds being 
duller and having longer and more pointed wings 
than the more swentary tropical ones. 


None of the different Scops owls of this group 
breed in the same territory', and wherever they 
meet, it is only on the winter grounds of northern 
migrants. All these owls have similar habits, 
behavior and voice, varying only in a minor 
degree. 

The position of Otus hrucei, from western 
Asia, is somewhat peculiar. It looks rather like 
a pale gray, lightly marked desert edition of 
Otus scops. However, it occupies large areas 
where the latter also lives and breeds. On close 
examination it proves to have longer tarsus and 
tail, and, according to Cheesman, its voice is 
completely different. No intermediates between 
these two Scops seem ever to have been found. 
It must be regarded as a different species. (See 
Dementiev, Syst. Av. Ross., Paris, 1935, p. 50.) 

Otus balli, from the Andaman Islands, where 
0. s. modestus also is found, stands as a separate 
species, being a larger, heavier bird, with a 
different color pattern. The very rare Otus 
leucopsis from 8. Thom4 appears also to be a good 
species. The small Scops owls of the rutilue, 
urnbra, manadensis and spilocephalus groups con- 
stitute also as many si)eciea, for the same reason, 
h^irthermore, several races of 0. spilocephalus 
live on the same grounds as 0. scops. 

I cannot decide whether or not the Philippine 
forms of Scops owls, as admitted by Peters, really 
l)elong to the species Otus scops {calayensis, 
longicorriis, mindorensis, romhlonis, cuyensis). I 
could examine only two si)ecimens of the latter, 
which seems to be too different in size and color 
pattern to be included, none of the othetw^ having 
been available. The same can l )0 said of man- 
tananensis, from Mantauani Island, north of 
Borneo. In his “ Birds of the Philippine Islands ” 
(London, 1934), Marquess Hachisuka does not 
consider any of the Philippine Scops owls as close- 
ly related to Otus scops. 

As none of the types and scries preserved in 
European c<illcctions can at prt‘sent be examined, 
I find it impossible to proceed now to a complete 
revision of the species Otus scops. I can only at- 
tempt here to establish a tentative list of its forms, 
leaving to the future further considerations an(l 
ap])reciations as to the validity of several sub- 
species. In such cases, I have provisionally 
accepted Peter's conclusions in his “Birds of the 
World.” 

I am simply giving for each fonn its geographi- 
cal distribution, formula and dimensions of 
wings, while stressing interesting points on color 
phases and plumages from actual examination 
and also from literature whenever nece.ssary. 
For general descriptions of the species, I refer 
my readers to those of Otus scops scops easily 
found in standard works, which can be used for 
comparison with other subspecies. 

All forms of Otus scope have the tarsus feath- 
ered to the base of the toes, except in a few cases 
which are mentioned below. Their eyes are 
usually yellow, but in some forms they vary to 
brown (sunia and aUies), while in others they are 
always dark (flammeolue). 
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In the present study, I have been greatly 
helped by my friends Dr. J. Chapin, Dr. E. Mayr 
and Mr. J. Zimmer, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York; Dr. H. Friedmann 
and Mr. H. G. Deignan, of the National Museum, 
Washington; Mr. R. M. de Schauensee, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; and 
Mr. J. C. Greenway, of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, Cambridge, who kindly loaned me 
the specimens in their care. 

I have made particular use of the valuable in- 
fonnation found in the more recent works by 
Hartert, Mr, W. L. Sclater, Mr, E, C. Stuart 
Baker, Dr. D. A. Bannerman, Dr. J. Chapin, 
and I am much indebted to the researches of Dr 
111. Stresemann (Mitt Zool. Mm. Berlin^ 12 (1) 
1026, pp. 191-"105) ; Dr. P. Dementiev (Syst. Av. 
Ross., Paris, 1935, pp. 49-51); Dr II. lYiedmann 
and Mr. If. G. Deignan, and of L. Peters (cited 
above). The drawings of wings were executed 
by Mr. Lloyd Handtord. I tender them all my 
grateful thanks. 


1. Otus scops scops. 



Otus scops scops, cf Lanusci, Sardinia, 2-1-1901. 
(Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York.) 


Strix scops Linnaeus. Syst. Nat., ed. 10, 1, 
1758, p. 92. (Europe, restricted to Italy.) 

Distribution: Breeds in Central and Southern 
Europe, north to central France, northwestern 
Germany, the Alps, Austria, Hungary, south- 
western Russia, the Cana^ Islands, North 
Africa. Winters in West Africa, east to Ethiopia 
and south to Uganda. 

Wing Formula: 3rd primary longest, 2nd sub- 
equal; 1st primary long, equal to 6th, or between 
5th and 6th, or 6th and 7th. 

Dimensions of Wings: o'* 147-161 mm. 9 148- 
166 mm. 

Color Phases: Amount of gray and reddish- 
brown variable, producing gray and brown 
phases, but no clear red phase. The markings 
varj^ much in intensity 

2. Otus scops cycladum, 

Pisorhina scops cycladum Tschusi. Orn. 
Jahrb., 15, 1904, p. 21. (Naxos). 

Distribution: Resident in the Cyclad Islands 
and Crete. (Not examined.) 

3. Otus scops pulchellus, 

Btryx pulrhella Pallas. Reise Versch. Prov. 
Russo Reichs, 1, 1808, p. 456 (Siberia.) 

Distribution: Breeds in Russia, east of Longi- 
tude 35° East and north to Latitude 56°; Cau- 
casus, southwestern Asia north to Irtysh, east to 
Krasnoyarsk, south to Kirghiz. Stepi)e, Ferghana, 
Tabargatai and the Altai. Winters in the upi)er 
Nile Valley, southwestern Asia and northwest 
India. 

Wing Formula: Same as in Otus scops scops. 

Dimensions of Wings: (f 150-J64mm. 9 IStK 
163 mm. 

Color Phases: \'^ory close to Otus seops seops^ 
but brown phase almost absent ; only a few speci- 
mens have a little more rufescent tinge than 
others. General color more grayish and more 
uniform, particularly oii the up|)er parts. (See 
P. Dementiev, Systema Avium Rossicarum, 
Paris, 1935, pp 49^51.) 

4. Otus scops turanicus, 

Pisorhina scops turanicus Loudon. Om. 
Monatsb J 13, 1905, p. 129, (Kara-Korum, 
Transcaspia). 

Distribution: Transcaspia, Bukhara, northern 
Persia, Armenia? 

Wing Formula: Like Otus scops fndchellus. 

Dimensions of Wings: Similar to precedent. 

Color Phases: According to Dementiev (loc. 
eU.). This form is lighter still than pi^heUus; 
pattern very fine, but vrell marked with mom 
white markings. The one specimen in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, from Mt. 
Afiilmadog, Transcaspia, answers well the above 
description. Spots and shades very clear on pale 
ground color. 
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Otus scops cyprius* 

Scops cypria Madarasz. Termes, 24, 1901, p. 
272. (Livadia, Cyprus.) 

DidribtUion: Island of Cyprus. (Resident.) 

Wing Formula: Same as in Otus scops scops. 

Dimensions of Wings: 150^103 mm. 9 153- 
167 inm. 

Color Phases: Gray phase only; markings very 
distinct and rather strongly resembling those of 
the gray phase of Otus scops sunia and Otus scops 
senegalensis. 


6. Otus scops stictonotus. 



Text-figure 2. 

Otus scops Un'tonotus. 9 . ChingwaMtao, 
Tchili, N. China, 14-IX-1913. (Mus. Comp. Zool., 
Cambridge, Mass.) 

Scops stictonotm Sharpe. Cat, Birds Brit. 
Mus., 2, 1875, p. 54. (China). 

Disirihviion: Breeds in Amurland, Ussuriland, 
great Chigan, Manchuria, down to central China. 
Winters in South China, Tonkin, Laos and Siam. 
Hainan? 

Wing Formula: In this form and in all the fol- 


lowing ones, the first primary is much shorter 
and the wing more rounded than in the preceding 
five northwestern birds. 

The formula is rather variable. In most of the 
specimens, the 1st primary is between 6th and 
7th, but in others 1st equals 7th or 1st equals 6th, 
or 1st is between 7th and Sth. The 4th primary 
is the longest, but in a few cases, the 3rd is equal 
to it. The 2nd primary is equal to 5th, or between 
5th and 6th. There are many variations as to 
the relative length of the different primaries. 

Dimensions of wings: 137-152 mm. 9 137- 
154 mm. 

Color Phases: Brownish-gray and bright red 
phases are found in this form with many inter- 
mediate plumages. More clearly marked than 
Otus scops scopsy and generally darker and brown- 



Text-figure 3. 

Otm scops atictonotus. 9. Eastern Siberia, 16- 
lX-1900. (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York.) 

er. Differs very slightly from the following form, 
Otus scops jai>oniciuif having coarser and clearer 
marking below and in being a little more mottled 
above, with a rather clearer indication of a collar. 
But the two races are very close and only a series 
can show differences on an average. A few 
specimens are indistinguishable (about 10%). 

All continental specimens, including some from 
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Tonkin, Laos and Siam^ belong to this race. Two 
from Formosa, collected during the winter, seem 
to belong to japonicus. Two dark si3ecimen8 
from Siam, in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, mentioned by Friedmann & 
Deignan as intermediates between malayanus and 
japonicuSf belong, in my opinion, to sHctonoim. 
They have the whole tarsus feathered, unlike 
malayanuSf and although dark, can be matched by 
several Chinese specimens. Modestus is confined 
to the Andaman and perhaps also the Nicobar 
Islands. 


7. Otus scops Japonicus. 



Text-figure 4. 


Otus scops japonicus, cf. Toyoashi, Mikawa, 
Japan, 20-X-1922. (Mus. Comp. ZooL, Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

Otus scops japonicus Temminck & Schlegel. 
Fauna Jap., 1850, p. 27. (Japan.) 

Distributioyi: Japan, from Hokkaido to Kiusiu. 
Formosa in winter? 

Wing Formula: Same as in Otus scops sHctono- 
tus. 

Dimensions of Wings: d' 143-146 mm. 9 142- 
151 mm. 

Color Phases: Brown and red phases as in 
stictonotus. Less clearly marked below and more 
uniform above, but barely recognizable. 


8 . Otus scops interpositus, 

Otus japonicus interpositus Kuroda. J8. 0. C. 
BvU,, 43, 1923, p. 122. (S. Borodino Island). 

Distribution: Borodino Island. (Not ex- 
amined). 

9. Otus scops boteUtnsis. 

Otus sunia hotelensis Kuroda. Tori, 5, 1928, 
p. 26. (Hotel Tobago.) 

Distrihulion: Island of Botel Tobago. (Not 
examined.) 

10 . Otus scops eleians. 

Ephialtes elegans Cassin. Proc. Acad, Nat Sci, 
Philadelphia^ 6, 1852, p. 185. (Off coast of 
Japan.) 

Distribution: Riu-Kiu Islands, 

Wing Formula: As in Otus scops stictonotus. 
Same variations. 

Dimensions of Wings: d 160-170 mm. 9 163- 
167 mm. Very large size. 

Color Phases: All specimens are in brown plum- 
age; series very even. Resemble the brown 
phase of Otus scops japonicus. No red phase 
recorded. 


11 . Otus scops malayanus. 



Text-figure 5. 

Otus scops malayanus, 9 . Taiping, Perak, 
Malay States, ll-XI-1913. (Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., New York.) 
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Scope imlayanus Hay. Madras Joum, Lit 
Sci.^ 13, pt, 2, 1847, p. 147. (Malacca.) 

Distribvlion: South China (breeding?) down to 
the Malay Peninsula, where it is probably a 
winter visitor. Range still uncertain. Specimens 
examined from Per^, November 1 (Malay P.), 
Sui-fu (Szechuan), Mongtse, October 12 (Yun- 
nan) and Yenping, March 16 (Fokhien). 

Win^ Forrmda: Variable — ^usually 3rd and 4th 
primanes longest, equal or subequal; 1st between 
6th and 7th. not differing from Otus scops 
stictonotus ana others. 

Dimensions of Wings: cT 1 35-1 50 mm. 9 146- 
160 mm. 

Color Phases: Brown and bright red phases, 
but in all cases distinctly darker than stictonotus. 
Intensity of markings much the same, rather 
greater below. Lower quarter of tarsus naked. 


12. Otus scops modestus. 

Scops modestus Walden. Ann, and Mag. Nat. 
Hist.j (4), 13, 1874, p. 123. (Port Blair, H. 
Andaman Island.) 

Distribution: Andaman Islands — ^Nicobar Is- 
lands? 

Wing Formula: 4th primary the longest, but 
little longer than 3rd and 5th; Ist between 8th 
and 9th. 

Dimensions of Wings: cf* 143 mm. 9 140-142 
mm. 

Color Phases: Brown phase only; series (5) 
very even (collected at Port Blair in Mav, 
September and December). Above faintly 
spotted as in Ohis scops japomevs; below more 
clearly marked, almost like sunia, with a good 
deal of white. Scapulars with pure white marks. 
Lower quarter of tarsus naked as in Otus scops 
malayanus. Andaman Otus scops are clearly 
different from Indo-Chinese, Burmese and S. 
Chinese specimens. They are less mottled above, 
and more below, and have the lower part of the 
tarsus unfeathered. The subspecific name we- 
destus must be restricted to them. Nicobar birds 
(not examined) may l)e the same. 


13. Otus scops distans. 

Otus 8eneg(ile7)8is distans Friedmann & Deignan. 
Joum. Washington Acad. Sd., 20, p. 7, 15, July, 
1939, p. 287. (Sala Metha, Cliiengmai, N. 
Siam.) 

Distribulion: Siam and S. Indo-China. (Resi- 
dent.) 

Wing Formula: 4tli primary the longest; in the 
four known specimens, the wing formula varies: 

1. (Type) 9 Sala Metlia, N. Siam, Feb. 20, 
1936 (gray phase). 

1st * 8th 

2nd between 5th and 6th 
3rd « 5th 

4th slightly longer only 


2. 9 Pha Chang, S. Siam, March 20, 1927 

(gray phase) 

1st between 7th and 8th 
2nd « 6th 

3rd between 4th and 5th 

3. Dalat. S. Annam, August, 1939 (gray 
phase) 

Ist between 8th and 9th 

2nd between 5th and 6th 

3rd and 5th subequal, 4th barely the 

longest 

4. ? Finmon, S. Annam, November, 1939 (red 

phase) 

1st between 9th and 10th 
2nd between 7th and 8th 
3rd - 5th 
4th the longest 



Otus scops distans. Type. 9 . Sala Metha, N. 
Siam, 15-VII-1936. (U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 
D. C.) 


Dimensions of Wings: & 142 mm. 9 142 (type) 
and 127 mm. ?— 128 mm. 

Color Phases: Gray phase very similar to gray 
phase of Otus scops hendersoni from Angola, with 
very strong and clear markings and much white 
and gray above and below. Also near gray phase 
of Otus scops sunia, but still more mottled and 
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less brownish. lied phase vciy bright and close 
to the red phase of mnia, with stronger black 
marks above and more white and fz^ay l)eIow. 


14. Otus scops sunia, 

Scopa surna Hodgson. As. Res. 1S36, p. 175. 
(Nepal). 

Disirihntion: Himalaya, from Kumaon to 
Upj^r Burma, Punjab, Central Provinces, 
Bengal, Assam and the greater part of Burma. 

Specimens from Dalu in the Chin Hills 
(Burma) in the gray phase, and a series from 
Upi)er Assam, in the red phase, are inseparable 
from Himalayan specimens. 

Wing Formula: 4th primary the longest; 1st 
usually lietween 7th and 8th, but formula very 
variable and sometimes 1st « 6th. In one 
Assamese bird, the 4th and 5th are equal, the 
3rd is hardly longer than the 6th, and the 2nd is 
between 6th and 7th. In four others from the 
same locality, 3rd « 5th and 2nd » 5th. 

Dimemions of Wings: cT 136-147 mm. 9 
140-154 mm. 

Color Phases: Very gray and very red phases, 
and some brown intermediates. Gray birds are 



Otus scops swiia, 9. Upper Assam, India, 5- 
1-1903. (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York.) 

strongly mottled above and much resemble some 
specimens of Otus scops senegalensis. All are 
strongly marked below and above with much 
white, l)ut never so gray and white as Otus scops 
distans. The weakly marked gray birds resemble 
the more strongly marked Otus scops scojfs in 
color. 

15. Otus scops rufipennis* 

Otus rufipvnnis 8hari:)e. Cat. Birds B. M. 2, 
1875, p. 60. (Eastern Ghats, Madras.) 

Distribution: Indian Peninsula south from 
Bombay and Madras. 

Wing Formula: “Similar to Otus scops scops/' 
according to Baker, but in fact like 8U7da, with 
a short first primary. 

Dimensions of Wings. “122-135 mm.'' 

Color Phases: “Similar to sunia^ but rather 
darker." (Stuart Baker.) 

One cT specimen from Jagalled, Bombay Pr., 
in the Kc^ltz collection, is very near pulckellus 
in coloration, with more rufous on the wings. 

16. Otus scops leggeU 

Otus cunia leggei Ticehurst. Ibis, 1923, p. 
242. (Kotmalie, Ceylon.) 
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Didribution: Ceylon. (Not examined.) 

Wing Form'ola: *^Similar to Otus scops scops,** 
(Baker.) But more likely similar to mnia. 

Dimensions: '‘119-127 mm/^ 

Color Phases: “Differ from other races in Iming 
much smaller and darker. ** (Btuart Baker.) 


17, Otus scops senegalensis. 

Scops senegalensis Bwainson. Birds W. Afr 1, 
1937, p. 127. (Senegal.) 

DistribtUion: Northern west Africa, east to 
Egyptian Sudan, south to the border of the 
Congo. Not found in heavy forest areas. 

Wing Formula: 1st primary « 6th, or between 
0th and 7th, but usually between 7th and 8th; 
3rd between 4th (the longest) and 5th; 2nd be- 
tween 5th and 6th. 

Dimensions of Wings: o” 123-136 mm. 9 130- 
138 mm. 

Color Phases: Gray and brown phases, but no 
bright tcA phase in any of the Ethiopian Scops 
owls, which are all very closely related. Re- 
sembles much the siniilar phases of Otm scops 
sunia. Much individual variation in the in- 
tensity of markings. Some are very close in 
color to certain well marked Otus scops scops. 


18. Otus scops pygmeus. 

Scops pygmea C, L. Brehin. Vogelfag, 1855, 
p. 43. (Sennar.) 

Distribution: Southern and eastern Egyptian 
Sudan and northern Abyssinia. 

Wing Formula: SimDar to Otus scops senegaU 

671818 . 

Dimensions of Wings: cf 130 mm. 9 134 mm. 

Cohr Phases: Hardly different from Otus scops 
senegalensis^ but said to l>e rather more faintly 
marked, tending to Olvs scops scops. Probably 
not valid, but comparative materials are insuffi- 
cient to decide. 


^ 19. Otus scops coecus. 

Otus senegalensis coecus Friedmann. Aukj 
1929, p. 251, (Sadi Malka, Ethiopia.) 

Distribution: Abyssinia, except northwestern, 
Somaliland and Kenya, south to north Guaso 
Nyiro River. 

Wing Formula: Similar to Otus scops Senegal- 
erms. 

Dimensimis of Wings: c?’ 120-133 mm. 9 119- 
121 mm. 

Color Phases: Gray and brown. Described as 
darker, more heavily vermiculated than any 


other race, which is not borne out by some of the 
few specimens examined. 


20. Otus scops socotranus, 

Hcops socotranus Ogilvie-Grant & Forbes. 
BuU. Liverpool Mus.^ 2, 1899, p. 2. (Socotra.) 

Distribution: Socotra Island. (Not examined.) 


21. Otus scops pamelae, 

Otus senegalensis pamelae Bates. B. 0. C. 
Bull., 57, 1937, p. 150. (Dailami, Arabia.) 

Distribution: Arabia. (Not examined.) 


22. Otus scops ugandae. 

Pisorhina ugandae Neumann. Journ. Fr. 
Orn , 47, 1899, p. 56. (Kwa Mtessa, Uganda). 

Distribution: Upper Uelle east to Harh-el-Jebel, 
and south to Lake Kivu and Ankole. 

Wing Formula: Similar to Otus scops senegal- 
ensis. 

Dimensions of Wings: <f 131-143 mm. 9 135 
mm. 

CoUtt Phases: As in Oius scops sciicgalensis, 
but less gray, witli markings on breast more 
contrasted. 


23. Otus scops feae. 

tScops feac Sal vadori. Mem. P. Ac. ^SV Tori n o , 
53, 1903, p. 95. (Island of Anobon.) 

Distribution: Island of Anobon (S\, Africa). 
(Not examined ) 

Color Phases: “Besembles Oius scops seiwgal- 
ensis, but darker in color. The black shaft- 
streaks of the underparts broader.” (Bnnner- 
man.) 

24. Otus scops graueri, 

Oius senegalensis graueri Chapin. Am. Mus, 
Nov., 1, no. 412, 1903, p. 4. (Lueba, northwest 
shore of Lake Tanganyika.) 

Distribution: Coast of Kenya, Tanganjdka east 
to Katanga. 

Wing Formula: Similar to Oius scops senegal- 
ensis. 

Dimensions of Wings: d' 124-128 mm. 9 
129-136 mm. 

Color Phases: Differ slightly from Otus scops 
ugandae by “having the crown, back, rump and 
lesser wing coverts more heavily washed with 
rufous, wMic the rufous markings on the basal 
half of the breast-feathers are paler and less 
extensive.^* (Chapin.) Series are very even. 
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Te\(-figuie 9. 

(Hui^ s(ops hcnden^onu 9 . llailundu, Angola^ 
19-V111-19()1, (Amer. Mus. Nat. New York.) 

Ephialtes hendcrsoni Ca&sin. Proc. A (ad, A at, 
Sci. Philadelphia, 6, 1852, p. 186. (Off Novo 
Redondo, Angola.) 

Distribution: Angola and bouth western Congo. 

Wing Fofmvla: Similar to Oius scops Senegal- 
emis. 

Dimensions of Wings: o” 128-136 mm. 9 
134-140 mm. 

Color Phases: Often very gray and clearly 
mottled, and almost similar in color to gray Otus 
scops dutans from southeastern Asia, but many 
specimens are also strongly washed with rufous. 

26. Otus scops pusiltus. 

Pisorhina capensis pusilla Gunning & Roberts. 
Ann, Transvaal Mus., 3, 1911, p. 111. (Nama- 
bieda, Portuguese East Africa.) 

Distribvtion: Mozambique to borders of Nyasa- 
land and S. Rhodesia. (Not examined.) 

27. Otus scops intermedius. 

Pisorhina capensis intermedia Gunning & 
Roberts. Ann, Transvaal Mus,, 3, 1911, p. 111. 
(Pretoria.) 


Distribution: South Africa, except the Capo 
Province. (Not examined.) Doubtfully valid. 
Probably synonym of Otus scops laiipcnnis (* 
capensis auct.). 

28. Otus scops latipennis. 

Scops latipennis Kaup. Jardine's Contr, Om., 
1852, p. no. (Caffrana.) 

Distribution: Cape Province . (N ot examined . ) 
Tarsus not feathered down to the toes.'^ 


29 Otus scops ftammeolus. 



Scops flammcola Kaup Jardim's Contr. Orn , 
1862, p. 111. (Mexico.) 

Distribution: Southern British Coiutnbia, south 
through the mountains of western United States 
and Mexico, east to New Mexico. 

Wing Formula: 1st primary between 7th and 
8th, or between 6th and 7th, more usually ** 8th; 
4th longest or equal to 3rd; 2nd between 5th and 
6th. 

Dimensions of Wings, cf 128-13^ mm. 9 
129-144 mm. 

Color Phases: In the gray phase, resembles 
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Otm scops surtia and Otvs scops senegalemis. 
No bright red phase as in Asiatic Scops owls, but 
a brown rufescent one of variable intensity as in 
the African races. Always differs from all others 
in the variable russet coloration of the upper 
throat, top of the head, feathers around the eyes, 
egrets and facial disk. Under parts much like 
those of distans and hendersonij very gray; upper 
parts less mottled, more like those of mnia. 

30. Otus scops rarus. 

Otm flarrmeolus rams Griscom. Aak^ 1937, p. 
391. (Duenas, Guatemala.) 


Distribution: Highlands of Guatemala. (Not 
examined.) ‘^Similar to flammeolus, but in the 
intermediate phase more brownish, less purely 
gray in ground color above; ochraceous longi- 
tudinal wing-bars richer and deeper, broken 
collar across hind neck tawnier and brighter, less 
brownish; most of the occiput bright tawny 
ochraceous rather than rusty brown; chestnut 
areas on side of head and auricular region rather 
brighter and more richly colored; brownish or 
rusty washing on underparts brighter and 
tawnier.^' (Griscom, IbiSf 1935, pp. 549-550 ) 
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A New Genus of Kaleege Pheasants. 

Mahqujess Hachisttka. 


Delacouriftallus gcii. nov, 

Gennacus cdwardu Oustalet, 1806. Type, I)y 
orip,inaI designation. 

As far as we know at present, the new genus 
includes two distinct sjiecics of Kaleege jiheasants 
known only from restricted ranges in Annam, 
edwardsi and imperialis. Until now they have 
been considered to be congeneric with llicro- 
phasu awMoii of Formosa, but the members of 
the new genus are much smaller than H, swhihoii; 
the wattles are much less developed and project 
very little beyond the outline of the head during 
display, while in Ilieropham they stick out 
vertically above and below the head. The tail 
in Ilierophatiis is more elongated, each feather 
becoming narrower and more pointed toward 
the end, the central pair, which is curved down- 
ward, being longer than the second. The female 
of the new genus is plain buffish or rufous brown, 
wdiile in Hierophasls the chin is white and the 
underparts of the body are lighter than the upj^er; 
the entire body, including the central i)air of tail 
feathers, is mottled and l)arred. 

The general color pattern of the females in the 
new genus is extraordinarily similar to Lohiophasis 
and far more removed from Hierophads. 

Remarks: It is interesting to note that Dcla- 
courigaUmt Hierophasis and Lobwphasis are alike 
in many important points. All the males have 
metallic blue and green scale-like feathers on the 
dorsal part of the body, steel blue being the pre- 
dominating color. The cocks of Hierophasis 
have their tails partly white, while Lobiophasis 
cocks have entirely white tails. Both are 
chestnut brown during their early stage. Second- 
ary sexual characters are developed in Lobio^ 
phasis on the wattle and the tail, while the 
general color pattern is well developed in Iliero- 
phasis. All three groups have the same wing 
formula: 4th, 5th and 6th primaries being about 
equal and the longest. The cocks of Ddacovri- 
yallus resemble Hierophasis^ although their color 
pattern is not so well developed, and the hen is 


amazingly similar to that sex in Lobiophasis. 
When the hens of these two genera are compared, 
they show no sufficient generic dilTerenoes. The 
hen Lobiophasis lias 14 pairs of tail feathers 
while Delacourigallus has only 6 to S pairs. (1 
liave only a limited number of aviary specimens 
and some have damaged tails). I'his difference 
has not more than sj)ecific imi)ortance, because 
we know that Grosso ptUon has different numbers 
of tail feathers according to si)ecies. Lobiophasis 
has a blue, naked face, while in Dtlacourigallus 
it is red. This is only a sj^ecific character among 
Gallus. The feathers on the crown are slightly 
elongated in the female DelacoHrigallus^ hut not 
forming a crest; Lobiophasis has a n(»mmlly 
feathered crown. 

One can see clearly that Lobiophasis^ one of the 
most peculiarly (lcvelo|>ed of all pheasants, is 
fundamentally (juitc close to Delacourigallus. 

Geographically si)eaking, Dclacourigallvs lives 
in Annam, and the two allied genera on islands, 
Hiei'ophosis in hbnnosa and Lobiophasis in 
Borneo. It is not difficult, therefore, to suppose 
that Delacovrigallus is prototyjac, and the other 
two develojxjd into a larger, more ornate, type in 
distant insular localities. 

We are further able to trace the affinity of 
Delacourigallus to Gennaeus and are sure that 
both have derived from a common ancestor. 

For the ever-growing number of ornitliologists 
who now prefer to adopt wide genera, Delacouri- 
gallus can be considered a subgenus of the genus 
Gennacus, as well as its other allies: Hierophasis, 
Lobiophasis, DiardigaUus, Lophura and Houp- 
pifer. 

The generic name is given in honor of Jean 
Delacour, the rediscoverer of the Edwards^ 
pheasant and the discoverer of the Imperial 
pheasant, who has also propagated these two 
species in his aviaries and made them well 
known to us by distributing them among zoo- 
logical gardens in many parts of the world. I'he 
two pheasants included under the new genus 
are extremely rare in the wild state. 
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[This is the twenty-sixth of a series of papers 
dealing with the collections of the Eastern 
Pacific Expeditions of the New York Zoolofpcal 
Society made under the direction of Dr. William 
Beebe. The present paper is concerned with 
i^cimens taken on the Arcturus Oceanographic 
Expedition (1925), on the Eastern Pacific Zoca 
Expedition (J 937-1938) and on a special trip 
made to the Pacific shores of Panama by the 
author in January and February, 1941. For data 
on localities and dates of the Arcturus and Zaca 
Expeditions, refer to Zoological Vol. 8, No. 1, pp. 
1-32, and Vol. 23, No. 14, pp. 278-298.] 
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I. Introduction, 

The present study is based on three collections: 
It is the second paper in a series dealing with the 
brachjmran crabs of the Eastern Pacific Zaca 
Expedition.* In addition, an account is included 
of specimens which were taken by the author 
during January and February, 1941, on the 
Pacific coasts of Panama and the Canal Zone. 
Finally, a discussion is included of specimens 
referred by Boone (1927) to Uca galapagensis 
and U, helleri, since a reexamination shows that 
other sj^ies and fresh points of interest are 
involved. 


> Contribution No. 628. Diriment of 'Tropical Re- 
search, New York Zoologioal Society. 


* Previously published: Crane. 1940. 
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The collections comprise a total of 1,093 
specimens, distributed among 27 species, of 
which 11 axe apparently new to science. This 
wealth of matenal and the ecological observations 
which I was privileged to make in the field on 
both the Zaca and Panama trips, are such tliat 
considerable additions are made in this paper to 
our knowled^ of habits, habitats and the phylo- 
genetic relationships of the species. In the 
following pages all references to courtship, court- 
ship coloration, copulation and shelter building 
are based on observations made at La Boca, 
Balboa, Canal Zone, at the mouth of the Canal, 
during the recent Panama trip, while reports on 
habitat, general habits and everyday color in life 
are from notes made during l>oth the latter trip 
and the Zaca Expedition, on specimens observed 
and captured along the west coast from Mexico 
to Panama. 

Certain hitherto disregarded physical char- 
acters have been found to be of taxonomic value, 
and while Miss Railibun's invaluable monograph 
(3917) remains, as before, the foundation of any 
work on these species, the number of new forms 
in the present collection necessitated the making 
of a new key. 

I wish to express my appreciation for aid in 
the preparation of this study to the following 
people: To Dr. William Beebe, Director of the 
Department of Tropical Research, for sugges- 
tions and criticism, and for granting me leave 
of absence to make special observations on IJca 
in Panama during the winter of 1941; to Mr. 
Templeton Crocker for the opportunity of col- 
lecting material while on a cruise of his yacht 
Zaca; to Dr. Waldo L. Sclimitt of the United 
States National Museum for the loan of material, 
and for laboratory facilities during study trips 
to Washington; to Dr. Roy Miner of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History for the loan of 
material; to Dr. Herbert C. Clark of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, for laboratory facilities 
during my trip to Panama and to Mr. II, H. 
Evans for most valuable suggestions in regard 
to collecting grounds in Panama and the Canal 
Zone. 

The drawings in the present paper are the 
painstaking work of Mr. James Butler (Text- 
figures 2-5) and Miss Janet Wilson (Text- 
figures 6~8). 

II. Summary of Important Points. 

1 . Courtship: The waving of the large claw by 
male fiddler crabs is without question primarily 
concerned with the attraction of females, at le^t 
during the breeding season, and only secondarily 
with the waming-o£f of crabs trespassing on a 
male's feeding range. The waving is only one 
manifestation, or step, in a definite courtship 
display or dance which varies so greatly with the 
species that individuals can be reco^ized at a 
distance by their characteristic motions. The 
other portions of the display include raising of 
the body and stretching of the legs, various steps 
to one side or the other, revolutions, and special 
motions with the minor cheliped. All of these 


motions show off the areas of most brilliant 
color to the best advanta^: for example, the 
anterior (ventral) side of the merus of the first 
two or three pairs of ambulatories are usually 
brilliantly colored in courting males, contrasting 
to the colored areas elsewhere on the body; yet 
these areas show only when the chelipeds are 
outstretched in display; the same is true of the 
merus of the major cheli^d. The display of 
twelve species was observed. 

2. Color Change: Courting adult males, in con- 
trast to other adult males, and, of course, to 
females and young, change color daily upon 
exposure to sunlight within the space of a short 
time — from a few minutes to an hour or more 
being required. The crab does not display 
vigorously and completely until full courtship 
color is assumed, the courting dress being always 
brighter than any other phase found in the same 
species. That courtship coloration and display 
play a definite part in sexual recognition and 
attraction is certain; that they play one also in 
sexual selection is likely, but has not yet been 
proved by experiment. 

Courting males lose color rapidly when cap- 
tured, resuming more or less completely the 
shades and patterns characteristic of the females 
and young, so that accurate color notes on breed- 
ing coloration can only be made when the crab 
is free and undisturl^d. The use of binoculars 
in such study is almost essential. 

3. Mating: Copulation was obsen^ed above 
ground, for the first time in natural surroundings, 
in three siiecies. In each case it was precedea 
first by elaborate display of the male, and then 
by mutual stroking. The major cheliped played 
no part in actual copulation. It is thought that 
in most cases mating normally takes jJace l)clow 
ground, but that when a female becomes acqui- 
escent at the mouth of her buiTow, wliich is 
usually too small for a male to enter, he induces 
her to mate there. Wlien possible, however, he 
leads her, by means of display, to follow him 
down his hole. The latter procedure was ob- 
served in seven species. Even at the height of 
the breeding season, males are successful in only 
a minute fraction of their courtships, and then 
only after prolonged and much interrupted 
displaying which sometimes is protracted over a 
period of days. All the courtships were observed 
in Pacific Panama in late January and through- 
out February, in the midst of the dry season; 
ovigerous females were seen in all courting 
species. Whether breeding csontinues at other 
tunes of the year is not yet known. 

4. Shelter Building: Shelters made of pellets of 
sand, roughly semiapherical in shape, were built 
by courting males of certain species on certain 
days above the mouths of their burrows. The 
function of these structures remains as yet unex- 
plained. 

5. Phytogeny: A tentative phylogenetic tree 
of the species of Vea from the eastern Pacific is 
presented. Basic characters, including especially 
the mouthparts and minor chelipeds^ nave proved 
to be of more value in tracing relationshi]^ than 
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Shore collecting stalions of the Eastern Pacific 

the characters usually employed to differentiate 
siKJcies, such as the form of the major cheliped, 
width of the front and convexity of the carapac^. 
Related species show fundamental similarities in 
courtship displays as well as in physical attri- 
butes. Speoializatiou has taken place in a number 
of directions, but especially toward provision for 
withstanding diyness, in connection with the 
adoption of a truly littoral existence. Species 
living, or at least courting, on shores which are 
daily exposed by the tide for relatively long 
periods in general have the most highly developed 
courtships and the brightest colors, including 
dazzling white, in contrast to forms living exclu- 
sively on briefly ex^wsed mud flats. 

6. New Species: Of the 27 species in the present 


Expeditionb of the New York Zoological Society. 

collection, IJ ap})ear to be hitherto undescribed. 
This raises the U)ial of impamitly valid species 
known from the eastern Pacific from 22 to 33. 

7. Taxonomic Notes: Miss RathbunV synony- 
my (1917) lias been followed throughout. The 
following forms, descril)ed or recorded since that 
date, should apparently be synonymized as 
indicated: 

U, galapagensis, Boone, 1927 (not U. galapagensis 
l^thbun) part. « U. viucrodactyla (Milnei-Ed- 
wards & I^ucas); part. =* U. panamct m (Stimp- 
son); part, correctly identified. 

U, brevifrons var. deticata Maccagno, 1929. — U. 
brevifrons (Stimpson). 

U. gttayaguilensis Rathbun 1935. -- 1 . festae 
Nobili 1902. 
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III, Material and Methods. 

The data in the present paper are the result of 
two separate methods of worloiig. The first, con- 
sisting of intensive collecting and of habitat 
observations from southern Mexico to Panama, 
was undertaken chiefly on the Eastern Pacific 
Zaca Expedition, from December, 1937, through 
March, 1938. Because of the nature of the trip, 
during which a maximum of a week or ten days 
was spent in each bay, and all groups of crabs 
were studied and collected without si)ecial refer- 
ence to t/ca, it was impossible to make prolonged 
and detailed observations of fiddler crab habits 
which by their nature require long daily periods 
of observation, preferably in the same locality. 
Therefore, during the five weeks spent in Panama 
during January and February of 1941, attention 
was directed primarily toward filling in the gaps 
in the Zaca habit notes, and only secondarily to 
collecting. 

Observation in Panama was largely confined 
to one small area, a slightly brackish cove at La 
Boca, Balboa. Canal Zone, at the very mouth of 
the Canal. Tnis locality proved to be so rich and 
was so accessible that it seemed wise to concen- 
trate study here. However, colors and courtship 
displays were checked in other nearby places, 
including the mud flats at BeUavista^ Panama 
City, and at Old Panama, a few miles south 
along the coast. 

It was found that when the same area was 
visited day after day, and hours spent in observa- 
tion, the activities of certain individual crabs 
could easily be watched for as much as four 
weeks at a time, individuals being differentiated 
by means of damaged or regenerated claws and 
legs, or scars on the carapace. Since many of the 
crabs at La Boca were, most fortunately, in 
the midst of courting at tliis time, and since my 
stay was definitely limited, it seemed l>est to 
make all observations on these crabs while thev 
were in a completely natural condition, althougn 
there was a temptation to divide my time 
between that ty\ye of study and experiments in 
the field of sexual selection, to try to determine 
the actual extent, if any, of the effect of the male^s 
color and display in his attraction of a mate. 
However, since controlled experiments to be at 
all significant would have required a great deal 
of time, it seemed better to reserve them for a 
later study, and to limit observation to natural 
reactions, particularly since this field is so little 
explored. 

On both the Zaca Expedition and on the more 
recent trip, a pair of Number 7 Zeiss binoculars 
was constantly used. Although it is true that 
most species will overcome their fear after a few 
minub^ and resume their activities more or less 
normally if an observer remains perfectly quiet 
close by, still the slightest motion sends them 
into their burrows again. On the other hand, after 
crabs watched through a binoculars at a distance 
of 12 or 15 feet have once emerged and lost their 
fear, it is possible to move slowly, make notes, 
and switch observation from one individual to 


another without alarming any over a period of 
hours. 

In photographing, a Leica camera was used 
with a 90 mm. telephoto lens at a distance of 
about 20 inches. The camera was attached to a 
focussing device, which in turn was screwed to a 
tilt-top tripod head. I'he latter was attached to 
a six-inch news-camera hand-holder. The handle 
was thrust through a square of cardboard as far 
as the tripod head, in order to protect the 
camera from sand, and then pushed into the 
muddy sand up to the cardboard. A pencil 
stuck into the ground beside the desired crab hole 
was used as a temfjorary focussing point. After 
the crab emerged it was often possible, if the 
first exposure was not made for several minutes, 
to release the shutter and wind the film for 
another picture without alarming the crab, pro- 
vided that the movements of the fingers were 
exceedingly slow, and hidden as much as possible 
by the camera. In bright sunshine, on the dark 
gray muddy sand of La Boca, an exposure of 
1/60 of a second at F16 on Eastman Sui)er-XX 
film was found to give the most satirfactory 
compromise between speed and depth, although 
even this combination gave, of course, very little 
depth and yet would not stop the motion of the 
large claw when on a downward or upward 
swing. A series of these photographs was found 
to be valuable in showing the relative position 
of the various appendages at a given point in the 
display in the various species, and proved a most 
useful addition and check to repeated visual 
observations. 

Methods of measurements and special terms 
used in the following pages should be defined 
thus: 

1. Length, Measured from most anterior exten- 
sion of front to posterior margin of carapace, in 
the longitudinal median line. 

2. Length of palm. In either major or minor 
cheliped, measured from its most proximal origin 
on external side to the gape between the chelae, 
midway between lower base of dactyl and upper 
base of pollex. 

3. Base of palm to tip of pollex. Measured from 
most proximal point of base of palm on external 
side to tip of pollex. 

4. Length of dactyl. Measured from its origin 
on dorsal profile to its most distal projection. 

5. Width of frord. Measured between posterior 
margins of bases of eyestalks, as they appear 
when the eyes are lying flat in their sockets. 

6. Major side. The side giving rise to the large 
or major cheliped. 

7. Minor side. The side giving rise to the 
small or minor cheliped. 

8. Eyebrow. As defined by Miss Eathbun 
(1917, p. 375) ; the intervening space between the 
two mardns of the upper paxt of the orbit; it is 
usually broad, more or less inclined, roughly 
triangular. 

9. SvborbiUU region. The area between the 
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lower border of the orbit and the pterygostomian 
region. 

10. Grooving of ischivm of third maxillipeds. 
This character is best examined with the append- 
age held out of liquid, and turned back and forth 
under a good lens in a strong, oblique light. 

11. Number of 8poon4ipped hairs on second 
maxilliped. Throughout the following study, 
where the number of spoon-tipped hairs is re- 
ferred to, the count given is of those on the merus 
of the second raaxilliped only; that is, those 
which occur on the tip of the palp are excluded. 
In those forms with most of the internal (upper) 
surface of the merus lined with these hairs, only 
those individual hairs are counted which project 
beyond the inner margin ; the number of rows of 
hairs given, however, is always the total number. 
In all counts, hairs with rudimentary spooned 
tips are disregarded. 

12. Display, The unit of behavior consisting 
of a single wave or gesture with the major 
cheliped along with its associated activities 
(stretching, running, dancing,’’ rapping, etc.). 
A number of displays following quickly upon one 
another, with little or no pause between, is 
termed a ^^series.” 

IV. hiCOLOCfY. 

A. Habitat. 

In general, the habitat of indi’sddual species is 
much restricted; some forms are found only in 
ojien sun on brackish salt mudflats, others in the 
deep shade among mangrove roots, still others on 
open muddy sand beaches, and so on. A given 
type of terrain may l>e exi)ectcd to yield certain 
Hiiecies; a similar but slightly different type only 
a few yards away, supports other forms. Some 
species, however, may inhabit more than one 
kind of environment. The great majority live in 
mud, either on protected tidal flats close to the 
mouths of streams, so that the water is somewhat 
brackish, or on the banks of sluggish streams of 
brackish water. Probably species oripnally 
inigrated from this relativtdy stable, quiet en- 
vironment to fresh water streams on the one hand 
and to open marine l)eaches on the other. The 
liabitats of species in the present collection are 
as follows: 

1. Muddy banks of fresh water streams 
(mostly shaded), 

pygmaea 

zacae 

brevifrons 

mordas 

latimamis 

2. Muddy banks of brackish streams (mostly 
shaded). 

mordax 

brevifrons 

limicola 

UUimanus 

3. White clay banks of brackish streams 
(mostly shaded), 

argiUicola 


4. Mud, among mangroves (completely or 
partly shaded). 

zacae 

mordax 

brevifrons 

tomeniosa 

umbratila 

inaeqiMlis 

tenui pedis 

batuenta 

crenulata 

5. Mud, among unshaded mangrove shoots. 

insigriis 

oerstedi 

batuenta 

6. Tidal mud flats (unshaded). 

prirteeps 

heteroplfura 

stylifera 

insignis 

macrodactyla 

oerstedi 

inaequalis (rarely) 
sallitanta 

beebei (near beach) 
galapagensis (?) 
hell^i (?) 

7. Protected muddy-sand flats or beaches 
(unshaded). 

princeps 
hetero pleura 
stylifera 
insignis 
beebei 

stenodactyla 
deichmanni 
laiimanus 
ter psich ores 

8. Marine sandy beaches, among stones. 

panamensis 

There Is evidence (set' page I70ff.) for tlie belief 
that U. princeps, hcferopleura and stylijera sjHjnd 
most of their time on mud-fiats, but come to 
adjacent sandy-inud beaches to court, since the 
added firmness of the ground would probably be 
a distinct aid to display. 

La Boca : As an example of a particularly and 
surprisingly rich locality for the study of fiddler 
crabs, a small cove oii the left bank of the Pacific 
moutn of the Canal i'5 unsurpassed. This cove, 
lying l>etween the Balboa docks and the La 
Boca ferry, and surrounded by piers, motor 
roads and the continuous traffic of the Canal, 
yielded 15 species of Uca m Januaiy and Febru- 
ary, 1941, in an area not more than 690 feet 
square. The total number of individuals in this 
space must have run into the himdreds of 
thousands. Of these s})ecies, 12 were actively 
courting. The cove is entirely empty of water 
at low tide^ exposing a mud flat and, bounding 
it on two sides, a narrow beach of muddy sand. 
At the inner end, the muddy sand is mixed with 
gravel, and adjoins a small clump of mangroves. 
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The third side, parallel to the Canal, is bounded 
by Pier No, 4* and the fourth side, facing the 
canal mouth and the ferry, is open. The water is 
slightly brackish, because of the overflow from 
the canal locks. The exceptional richness is 
probably due chiefly to the fact that a large 
sewer opens practically into the cove, and that 
garba^ from ships is frequently washed up. 
The dissolved or^nic detritus from these sources 
must greatly enrich the tidal deposits on the mud. 
The fact that these 15 species taken included 5 
hitherto undescribed (although all of them had 
been taken also on the Zaca Expedition, farther 
up the coast) shows how many valuable studies 
are waiting to be made in the tropics, even in the 
most accessible, thickly populated and apparent- 
ly unlikely areas. 

The extent to which more than one species 
occupies a given stretch of ground seenis to 
depend entirely on the available space and the 
number of individuals it can support, provided 
of course that the terrain is equally suitable for 
the various species. At La Boca, for example, in 
one part of the beach stenodactyla was dominant, 
but mingled with numerous heehd and rare 
stylifera; farther down toward the mud, where 
the ground stayed more moist, were found 
deichmanniy heleropleuray and, dominantly, beehei. 
In the most protected part of the cove, most 
subject to dryness, behind the mangroves, 
latimanus was dominant, with only very few 
ierpsichores intermingled; in the gravelly sand 
area, beebei was dominant, mingled with uncom- 
mon ierpsichores. In less rich areas, the species 
tend to keep separate, there being definite 
boundaries, for example at Corinto, Nicaragua, 
between a large colony of stenodaciyla and an 
equally large one of stylifera close by, on ap- 
parently identical terrain. 

In crowded colonies, with the feeding ranges of 
individuals much restricted, there are of course 
many more provocations for fighting than in 
uncrowded areas, but it also seems that far more 
toleration has been developed in these individu- 
als. Sex obviously is an important if not vital 
factor in argument. Adult males of different 
species and the same or different sizes will 
tolerate each other’s burrows exceedingly close 
together: beebei and stenodaciyla have b^n seen 
living day after day only one and a half inches 
apart, whereas adult males of the same species 
will tolerate each other’s burrows not less than 
tliree inches apart and generally more. Females 
and young crowd closely, likewise, with practi- 
cally no argument. 

B. Burrows. 

No special studies were made on the subject of 
burrow digging, except to determine average 
depths and forms for the various species. As was 
to be expected, species on yielding mud had the 
shallowest holes, and lar^ species high up on 
relatively dry muddy sand beaches, or along the 
banks of drying streams, dug deepest. The 
burrows of individuals of tne same species varied 
considerably, depending on their location and, 


of course, on the size of the crab. The instinct 
of burrow-making seems least well developed in 
panamensisy which lives on the stone-strewn en^ 
of sandy beaches. Very young crabs of all species 
do not dig, but run freely in and out of the 
burrows of adults, both of tneir own and different 
species, which pay no attention to the small ones 
whatever. For detailed accounts of burrow 
diggmg, consult especially Pearse (1912), Dem- 
bowski (1926) and Verwey (1930). 

An interesting point is that stylifera and beebei. 
at least, often occupy their burrows for day^ ana 
even weeks, without changing the location of the 
mouth by so much as half an inch. Contrary to 
Dembowski’s observations on pugilcdor in cap- 
tivity, in all the species observed the crab 
emerged after high tide, leaving the entire length 
of the burrow free, and frequently did not repair 
or change it at all from one day to the next. The 
crab must simply push its way through the sand 
in emerging, instead of digging himself out in 
such a way that a hole only the size of himself is 
left at the top, as seen by Dembowski. 

Burrows are usually, but not always, plugged 
up before the tide covers them. Females and 
young, especially of latimariiiSy which lives at 
La Boca high on the shore, often plug their holes 
with a dome of pellets brought up from below 
for two or three hours around noon on especially 
hot, bright days; later, if the tide is still far out, 
they reemerge and resume feeding. 

C. Feeding, 

The general process of scooping up mud or 
sand with the spooned minor chclipeds, carrjmg 
it to the mouth, separating the organic particles 
by poorly-understood actions of the mouthparts 
and passing the remaining detritus out at the 
posterior end of the buccal cavity in the form of 
a pellet, has Ixien too well stated previously to 
need repetition. The ol>servations of Pearse 
(1912), Monod, and Verwey are the most 
detailed. The method by which the actual sifting 
is done remains as mysterious as ever. 

Every species observed on the west coast 
definitely wiped or clipped off the pellet wliich 
formed at the posterior part of the buccal cavity 
after between 6 and 16 chcliped-fuls of sand or 
mud liad been conveyed to the mouth, and 
carefully placed the pellet in front or to one side 
of the crab; the only exceptions were a few indi- 
viduals observed starting to feed while there was 
still some water on a mudflat as the tide was 
going out; in these cases the water dissolved and 
carried away the rejected mud. Matthew’s 
statement that U, leptodactyla on the coast of 
Brazil picked up separate or^nic particles from 
the ground is most interestmg; it seems likely 
that there was an error made in observation; the 
same is almost certainly true, as Verwey has 
contended, of Symon’s statement that the re- 
jected mud passed out at the front of the buccal 
cavity. Altogether, I have watched at least 20 
species of Uca actually feeding, and in all the 
process is identical, save for three exceptions. 
The first, that of t/ca’s feeding with the mud 
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slightly underwater, has been noted; the second 
was that of four individuals of brevifrons seen 
feeding on mammalian excrement on the bank 
of a fresh-water stream, several miles from the 
coast, at Port Parker, Costa Rica; the third is the 
practice of panamcmis of frequently climbing 
upon rocks and scraping off the algae for food 
with its small cheliped, just as do Pachygrapsna 
transversuSf Qrapsus grapms, and others. Both 
brevifrons and panamensis, however, also feed in 
the usual fashion of fiddler crabs. Although 
there are doubtless exceptions, like the brevifrons 
mentioned above, and those noted by Pearse 
(1912), fiddlers as a general rule are certainly not 
scavengers: a number of times I have seen 
garbage, dead fish, or a dead bird in all stages of 
freshness and decomposition washed up in a 
colony of fiddlers and Ipng untouched in their 
midst, although normally-nocturnal hermit crabs 
were swarming over it. 

The roles played by the various types of minor 
chelae and the various numl>ers of six)oned and 
wooly hairs on the second maxillipeds are un- 
known; they will be further discussed on pages 
161 to 165. 

D. Fighting. 

The conclusions of most other o})servers were 
verified that, although brief duels, in which the 
large chelae are interlocked, are frequent, injury 
is exceedingly rare. I have only once seen any 
dismembennent actually take place, and this 
was the extreme tip of a dactyl. However, the 
frequent sight of crabs with similarly or further 
damaged chelae indicates that such mishaps do 
occur now and then, although, of course, it is 
I)Ossible that they can also occur in other ways, 
such as by being broken on a stone against the 
side of the burrow, or in escaping from an enemy. 

A definite duelling ritual was followed in all 
except cases of extreme provocation, such as 
piursuit of the same female in U. simodactyla^ in 
which there was m> time for preliminaries. 
Usually, however, a duel proceeded as follows: 
Only infrequently w^as a duel preceded by display, 
— ^i. e., by rhythmic series of beckonings— ana 
then never by vigorous display such as was used 
in courting a female. Instead, the combatants 
tot prance toward each other, stiff-legged, pat- 
ting the ^und with the bottom of the great 
palms and claws, as though in challenge. Then 
both lunge and feint a few times, with the back 
and sides of the semi-flexed rhelipeds, which meet 
in audible clicks. At last, after several or half a 
dozen such parries, they proceed to the last step 
and interlock claws. This last movement is 
always undertaken warily, since there is always 
danger that the nipper may be damaged or 
wrenched off. Then, the claws locked, the crabs 
lunge in turn, pushing each other back and forth, 
tot one and then the other sinking down and 
back until his shell often actually touches the 
ground. Usually this continues until the weaker 
breaks away and runs for his hole; occasionally 
he is somersaulted backward with a flip of his 
opponent's claw; often the larger simply stops 


fighting and moves off without there being any 
decision. Most duels last only a few seconds; the 
record was 25 minutes (see p. 160). Sometimes, 
as has been observed by others, the weaker is 
pushed down his own hole, where he uses his 
large claw to stop up the opening, for a few 
minutes, apparently to prevent the entry of his 
antagonist. 

The provocation for a fight is usually either 
poaching on the territory of another male, or 
courting of the same female. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there is no stimulus apparent for the most 
spirited encounters ; until some better explanation 
is found, these must be laid to sheer excess 
energy, probably associated with the condition 
of the glands in the breeding season, or may 
simply be termed sport (see p. 159). 

E. Crippled Crabs. 

Several instances have been observed where 
crabs with badly damaged chelae, with the 
cheliped completely missing, or with more than 
two ambulatories missing, were definitely bullied 
by other crabs. In each of these cases the cripple 
was repeatedly driven down his hole by one of 
his neighbors. Once a normal male U, heehei kept 
watch for at least several hours over an injured 
neighbor, the Wrrow of which was a foot away, 
well l>eyond the feeding ground of the normal 
crab. Every time the cripple emerged the 
neighbor woidd stop his own feeding or courting, 
run over and struggle until the cripple retired to 
his hole, after which the normal crab would push 
sand in after him and stamp it down until no 
trace of the burrow was left. Each time the 
cripple emerged the routine was rejxjated. No 
attempt api)eared to be made actually to harm 
the crab or to follow him down his hole. 

Many crabs with claws in various stages of 
regeneration, how'ever, seemed to carry on com- 
pletely normal lives. Twice I have seen crabs 
with the minor chelijicd missing which were 
eating awkwardly, but with apparent success, 
with the major cheliped. I have not yet observed 
a male without the major chediped tem]M)rarily 
mistaken for a female as descrilxjd by Verwey. 
For a case of a male courting with a half-regen- 
erated claw, see p. 155. 

F. Display, Coloration and Shelter-Building: 

Their Relation to Courtship. 

For more than a humlred years the sexual 
dimorjihism of fiddler crabs, the function of the 
waving of the large claw in the air, the frequently 
brilliant color of the large claw and the possible 
significance of all these factors in regard to sexual 
selection, have become matters of increasing 
interest and controversy to students both of 
Crustacea and of general evolution. The opinions 
of the principal workers in the field may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The earliest — 
Mailer (1869, 1881), Darwin (187D and Alcock 
(1892, 1902) — ^were convinced that both waving 
and bright colors played a definite part in court- 
ship, that females recognized males in this fashion 
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and appreciated the display, which gave to color 
and activity a vital role in sexual selection, 
Pearse (1912, 1914.1, 1914.2) accepted the con- 
clusion that the males danced around the females 
in order to attract their attention, but was not 
convinced that the females were tnus attracted, 
or that the colors had anything to do with sexual 
selection. Symons (1920), Johnson & Snook 
(1927), Beebe (1928) and Matthews (1930) added 
brief observations on various species which 
showed that males were sometimes definitely 
stimulated by females to increased waving 
activity and special behavior. And, finally. 
Verwey (1930) and Hediger (1933, 1934) denied 
that the waving had anything whatever to do 
with courtship, declaring that it was carried on 
instead solely to designate the possession of a 
hole, and limitation of the surrounding feeding 
area. 

After concentrated ol>servation in Panama 
during the breeding season of a dozen species 
living in a single restricted area, I am convinced 
that the truth lies somewhere near the middle of 
these extremes of conflicting opinions. Waving, 
as in other crabs, is certainly carried on some of 
the time as a warning to other males and to de- 
limit territory in some (but not in all) species of 
Uca, On the other hand, in many, if not in all 
species, waving definitely plays a large part in 
courtship and, in one si)ecies at least {latimanus), 
is apparently carried on only by courting males. 

In regard to the importance of color in waving, 
I cannot draw definite conclusions until further 
studies have been carried out. These must in- 
clude experiments in artificial coloration as well 
as many more observations on the natural be- 
havior of the crabs. However, it seems certain 
that color and motion are correlated in display, 
although color is perhaps the less important of 
the two aspects. This subject will be further 
discussed later (pp. 164 to 159). 

Display Activity: A comparison of the observa- 
tions of the authorities listed above shows that 
among different species there are certain varia- 
tions in the activities acoommnying waving. 
Studies on Philippine fiddlers by Pearse (1912) 
show that in one or more species the males dance 
around the female, sho^g only their backs to 
her, so that the great chelae could not be seen 
by the females, which usually paid no attention 
ta the males in any case. Sometimes the males 
held statuesque poses, the cheli|:)eds upraised or 
outspread for minutes at a time; the females 
often were, surpr^gly, more brightly colored 
than males of tneir own species. Pearse states, 
however, that his observations were not made 
during the breeding season, and season should 
doubtless be held a most important factor in all 
studies of display and coloration among these 
crabs. 

Alcock, reportin|t on annvlipes in Ceylon, 
Symons on an unidentified Uca on the same 
island, Johnson & Snook on creniUata in Cali- 
fornia and Matthews on hpiodactyla in Brazil, all 
reported that the males of these particular 
sp^es were galvanized to more active waving 


by the appearance or presence of females. 
Johnson & Snook stated definitely that this 
reaction took place during the breeding; season, 
and that crabs did not wave in captivity, al* 
though they carried on all other normal daily 
activities. 

Beebe, ol)serving mordax in Haiti, found that 
certain females stimulated the males to intensified 
waving, which consisted of “a beckoning in five 
jerks, the last of which almost threw the crab 
over on its back; the difference between this 
gesture of the right hand of passionate fellowship 
and that of shaking the fist in the face of any 
passing male was hardly to be discerned. In the 
case of courtship the fiddler would often freeze 
into a statuesque pose for three or four minutes 
at a time.^^ 

Swartze & Safir observing pugilator in Massa- 
chusetts, and Hediger studying tangeri in Moroc- 
co, agreed that the crabs waved at the rate of 
once every two seconds; pugilator varied simple 
waving with statuesque poses according to 
Pearse (1914.1} such as those in mordax and some 
of the Philippine crabs (Pearse, 1912). Hediger 
mentions no posing in tangeri^ however, but 
refers to the elevation of the whole body which 
sometimes accompanies beckoning. 

Verwey, in his study of Uca m Java, reported 
that sigriata in waving, stretched hign up and 
sank back, sometimes shaking all over. This 
species, according to the same author, when 
captured as well as when in the field, waved 
threateningly at both males and females, though 
apparently not so forcefully at the latter sex. 
Although Verwey witnessed no copulations, he 
saw males approach and cover females from 
behind, giving the females no opportunity to 
recognize, much less be attracted, by the male in 
question. He was apparently present during the 
breeding season, since he has a number of records 
concerning the abundance of ovigerous females 
on various dates. 

The observations summarized alx)ve show that 
waving, whether or not the observer admits its 
being used in courtship, is often accompanied or 
varied by the following activities; (1) bv statu- 
esque posing with the arm outstretched or up- 
raised, (2) bv shaking of the entire body, (3) by 
elevation of the body with each beckoning 
gesture, (4) by dancing around the females, 
and (5) by increase of tempo in the presence of 
females. 

My own observations show that the last 
characteristic of accelerated waving is the only 
one which is characteristic of most species in 
display. In Panama, each of the species studied 
combined with waving variations of one or more 
of these five and other activities. In fact, each 
spedea proved to have a definite^ mdividual display , 
differing so markedly from that of every other 
species observed, that dasdy related species could be 
recognized at a distance merely by the form of the 
display. Furthermore, related species had fundch 
memUu similarities of display in common, and 
series of species, showing progressive specialization 
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of structure, in general showed similar •progression 
in display. 

At La Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone, the court- 
ships of twelve species were studied in consider- 
able detail. These twelve are divided into three 
groups, each composed of more or less closely 
relat^ species. The lirst (^‘ Group 1,'' p. 165) 
consists of princsps, heteropleura and siylifera; the 
second Group 4,'' p. 166) of oerstedi, inaequalis, 
batuerUa and saltitanta; the third Group 5,” p. 
166) of beebei, atenodactyla, deichmanni, laiimanus 
and terpsichores. In this last group the first two 
and the last three form definite subgroups. 

The display of a thirteenth species, panamensis, 
was seen oidy once, and on this occasion the 
crabs were apparently not displaying fully; 
hence it is omitted from this summary, but 
described on p. 204. 

The basic element in all fiddler display is, of 
course, ^'waving” or beckoning^' with the 
major cheliped. In its simplest form this con- 
sists of unflexing the manus and chelae from the 
resting position in front of the mouth, by move- 
ments of the ischium, merus, and, perhaps, 
carpus, which elevate the distal elements 
diagonally over the head; they are usually 
lowered at once, without a pause, often with a 
jerk, in the same plane to the original position. 
The variations of this simple beckoning gesture 
and its accompaniments in the twelve species 
listed above are as follows; 

1. Beckoning or Waving: a. Three of the four 
crabs of the second group hold in common a 
special sort of cheliped motion: After the usual 
iHJckoning, the chelij^ed is brought to the ground, 
flexed, more or less in front of its usual rest 
position, and is then bounced back into place 
with three or four raps of the ground; this 
additional action is added to the regular display 
occasionally in inaequalis, often in batuenta and 
always in saltitanta. In the latter species the 
cheliped is bounced vigorously almost in place, 
since only rarely docs it fall in front of its nonnal 
rest position. In physical characteristicjs also 
these three species show progressively greater 
specialization. 

b. 17. deichmanni holds the cheliped for an 
instant at the highest point of its reach, then 
lowers it into position and raises it again without 
a pause, so that the accent comes at the peak of 
its stretch, instead of in the flexed rest position. 

c. £7. laiimanus makes a somewhat circular 
gesture in beckoning. To a lesser degree this is 
occasionally true of other species. 

d. £7, terpsichores starts display with the manus 
and dactyl of the large cheliped half unflexed, 
pointing straight out in front of the crab. 

e. The rate of display when the crab is not 
specially excited varies among sf^cies from two or 
more gestures to the second with no pause be- 
tween them (saUitanta, heehei. deichmanni and 
terpsichores) to one ana a hair to three seconds 
being re<|uired for every display, including both 
the gesture and the pause following it (princeps, 
oerstedi, inaequalid) Both slow and fast displays 


occur in all groups, without relation to the 
degree of specialization. 

Usually a more or less definite number of dis- 
plays is made in a series when a given species is 
displaying fully, each series l>eing followed by a 
rest of seconds or minutes. The most tireless so 
far observed is saltitanta, which frequently dis- 
plays, at the rate of two gestures to the second, 
for upwards of one hundred at a time without an 
Instant^s pause. After a rest of several seconds 
another equallv long series will be commenced, 
and the procedure may continue, without inter- 
ruption for true rest or feeding, for at least an 
hour. On the other hand, in every species display 
is often casual, half-hearted and punctuated by 
feeding. 

2. Elevation of Body during Beckoning: As in 
tangeri, the body is elevated and depressed during 
each beckoning by princeps, heteropleura, slyli- 
fera (sometimes), inaequalis, batuenta, saltitanta 
and deichmanni. The other five species hold it 
consistently liigh during a scries of displays. 
In elevation, the crab stretches to tip-toe with 
the raising of the cheliped, and sinks into position 
when it is lowered. £7. heteropleura carries this 
habit to the greatest extreme, stretching so high 
that only the tips of the two middle pairs of 
ambulatories remain on the ground. £7. stylifera 
sometimes stretches the two front ambulatories, 
elevating the anterior part of the carapace, and 
simultaneously flexing the posterior legs, so tliat 
the rear part of the body is lowered daring a 
display; this variation does not depend on the 
added stimulus of a female, but may be inserted 
in the midst of a series of displays, or an entire 
intcr-tidal period may be devoted to this variety. 
Species which elevate and depress the carapace 
during each display occur in all three groups. 

3. Position of Chelae: The chelae of both major 
and minor chelip^s are usually held slightly open 
and parallel during a series of displays; somc^ 
times, however (especially in batuenta and saiti-’ 
tarda) they are opened and closed with every 
display — o})eiiing wide on the upward swing of 
the large cheliped and closing on its descent. 

4. Motion of Minor Chdiped: Often the minor 
cheliped is moved in a feeble imitation of the 
beckoning or outward spreading of that of the 
major. This is generally true of princeps, hetero^ 
pleura, and terpsichores, and true under condi- 
tions of excitement in other species. 

5. Some species remain in one spot during 
display, notably heteropleura, which stretches up 
on its two middle pairs of ambulatories. More, 
however, usually take several steps to one side or 
the other with each elevation of the chelii)ed; in 
a given series of displays, they usually move 
sev^'eral times in the same direction, then back tp 
the starting point beside the hole; or with one 
gesture they may move to the right, with the 
next to the left. There is consideraMe l^way of 
behavior within a species in this activity, and 
individuals show similar variation in their be- 
havior from hour to hour or day to day. £7. 
oerstedi tends to move right around its hole, 
facing always outward, when the attention of a 
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female is not involved, during a series of displays. 
In the highly specialized courtship of stenodaciyla^ 
the males chase the females with the arm out- 
stretched, motionless, or held overhead. If they 
can manage to approach a female closely enough, 
they surround her loosely with the cheliped, ana 
race with her over the teach, apparently trying 
to maneuver her to their holes (for details see 
p. 196). 

6. Hevolvlion: The only instances I saw of a 
crab dancing with his back to a female were all 
performed by individuals of a single species, 
heeheL In this crab the anterior part of the 
carapace is a brilliant iridescent green, the cheli- 
ped chiefly rose, ochre and plum-colored, the 
anterior parts of the ambulatory meri magenta. 
Males of this species in a numl>er of cases almost 
always revolved before females whose attention 
they had captured. The color of the carapace in 
this relatively dull form was certainly to human 
eyes at least as striking as that of the cheliped, 
and the combination most effective. 

7. Special Effects Reserved for Later Stages of 
Courtship: The usual acceleration in tempo of 
display during active courtship of interested or 
potentially interested females has already been 
noted. In addition, special actions, highly 
characteristic specifically, may be observed in 
the later stages of courtship. Probably many 
more will be added to the following list when the 
complete courtship of each species is known. 

a. U, oerstedif when actively courting a female, 
vibrates the brilliant blue anterior ambulatories 
when the chelipeds are outstretched. 

b. U. saltitantaf when convinced that a female 
is ready to follow him down his burrow, pauses 
halfway down its mouth, extends the ambula- 
tories of the major side rigidly in the air and 
vibrates them rapidly. 

c. U. lalimanus vibrates the minor cheliped 
rapidly when displaying before an interested 
female. f7. stenodactyla, when pursuing a female, 
extimds this appendage stiffly outward, the 
chelae vide open, corresponding roughly to the 
gesture made with the large cheliped at this time. 

d. U, terpsichores sometimes adopts the statu- 
esque pose previously noted in Philippine species 
(Pearse, 1912), in pugilaior (Pearse, 1914.1) and 
mordax (Beebe, 1928), standing before a female 
for seconds at a time with the major cheliped 
spread out rigidly sideways; this pose in the 
present species is never held longer than a minute. 
U, steuodactyla extends the major chelijied simi- 
larly, either sideways or upward, when chasing 
females. 

e. Special steps with the ambulatories, giving 
the effect of a definite dance, are taken in the last 
stages of courtship by two quite unrelated 
species, stylifera and terpsichores, 

f. Mutual stroking of legs and carapaces with 
the ambulatories by both male and female took 
place in the final part of courtship in all three 
species in which copulation was observed, namely 
stylifera^ heebd and stenodactyla. In each case the 
male instigated the stroking and was by far the 
more active partner. 


8. Use of Special Display Ground: All species, 
when courting in general Keep the ground sur- 
rounding their holes well packed down and free 
of feeding pellets, but saltitanta, which lives and 
displays on the stickiest, dampest mud fiats, 
whenever possible mounts to the summit of a 
nearby elevation, sometimes a dozen times his 
own height, in order to display. 

9. Although particular attention was given, no 
hint was seen of the use of antennae, ocular 
stylets (in heteropleura and stylifera) or of stridu- 
lating ridges (in terpsichores and allies) in display. 

Coloration: As has been repeatedly noticed, the 
adult males in the genus IJca are frequently 
brilliantly colored, especially in regard to their 
large cheliped. The females and young on the 
other hand are relatively dull, being usually 
brown or gray, often spotted or mottled with 
darker or lighter. Pearse (1912) alone has re- 
marked that “at Manila the female fiddlers often 
were, to the human eye, more brightly colored 
than males of their own species, and the female^s 
bright colors were on her back and legs so that 
they could readily be seen by a male dancing 
behind her, but she did no dancing.*' As the 
author remarked, his observations were not made 
during the breeding season. 

Muller, observing a species of Uca in Brazil, 
was apparently the first to notice color change in 
the field, of which no further accounts seem to 
have appeared until the present study.® His 
summary (1881, p. 472) is as follows: “When it 
(the fiddler) runs from its moist burrow into the 
sunlight the entire splendor of its nujitial clothes 
develops; as soon as one catches it, the pure 
wliite, the light green, which decorate its claws, 
begin to lose their luster and change in a few 
minutes into uniform gray," The pre.sent author, 
unfamiliar with the alwve reference when making 
observations in Panama, found exactly similar 

* The InterostinK observationK made on Atlantic 
addler crabs from which the oyestalks have been removed 
aie not directly relevant to the prtytonl study, 8lnci> all 
were made under extremely unnatural lal>oratory con- 
ditions. The most recent summary (1940) of Abramo- 
witz Sc Abramowitz IndicaU^ tliat eyestalk removal 
brings about loss of pigment, accelerates moulting, 
increases the death-rate In moulting and results in 
gigantism. The authors also insert the following remarks 
(p. 187) without further elaboration, regarding the 
breeding of V. pugllalof in captivity: *' Uca breeds during 
September, as indicated by the appearance of large 
masses of eggs, copulation and final shedding of the eggs. 
Animals without eyestalks have been observed to copu- 
late and shed their eggs. However, such animals were 
blinded for only a few weeks before the onset of the 
breeding season, and thus sufficient time may not have 
elapsed for any effect on reproduction to take place. 
This is worth investigation, however, for as yet no endo- 
crine influence on the reproductive system of crustaceans 
has been demonstrated.*' Brown concluded (1940) that 
the source of the chromatophorotrophic substance of 
the crustacean eyestalk, induding that of Ifca, is the 
sinus gland. Kleinholz ^Sc Bourquin (194X), however, 
state that not all of the oondudons of the above-men- 
tioned investigators are yet proved, duo to various details 
of the tedinique employed in the experiments, and of 
laboratory conditions involved. 
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conditions in all of the crabs which were known 
to be courting. Two of the most striking ilkistra- 
tions will be summarized here and are typical of 
the rest. 

Only adult males and females of stylifera were 
found on the relatively firm muddy sand shore 
above the mud flats at La Boca. They occurred 
there in increasing numl)ers throughout Febru- 
ary, and it seemed likely that they migrated 
from the soft, damp flats to court on the dryer 
ground. (U. saltitanta and others, however, 
manage to keep clean and carry on a strenuous 
display in the midst of the mud-flats.) Courting 
males of stylifera^ after emergence in the morning, 
changed from dull gray with the major chelif^d 
chiefly brownish or yellowish, to pure white with 
the major cheliped orange, yellow, pink and white 
and the ambulatories bright purple. There was a 
brief intermediate phase where the carapace was 
brilliant yellow instead of white. It appeared 
that for the first one to tliree days an individual 
male was on the beach, and before he was dis- 
playing fully, the carapace brightened daily only 
to this yellow phase. 

A male stylifera which coaxed a female, after 
prolonged courtship, to ffdlow him down his hole, 
promptly enlarged it, then stoppc*d it up with 
both of them inside, and remained with her there 
until the following low tide. The next day the 
male was in poor coloration and did not display. 
The female had vanished. 

The courtship of a male of this species with the 
major cheliped in process of regeneration and 
only half size was observed thro\ighout three 
weeks. Although otherwise normally colored — 
with dazzling white carapace and the legs purfde 
— the regenerated meml^er changed daily from 
drab gray brown to perfectly white, like the 
carapace, instead of yellow, orange and pink. 
This individual courted two females impartially 
for days until one moved away; he then paid all 
his attention to the other; T never saw copulation 
take place, nor saw either female attract^ to his 
hole, but both often allowed him to approach and 
stroke them at the edges of their holes. I never, 
however, saw them stroke him in return, as in a 
consummated courtship between a normal male 
and female. For further details concerning this 
species, see p. 171. 

The other most striking example of color 
change occurred in latimanus. The females, 
young and non-courting males, no matter how 
large, as well as males newly emerged from their 
holes after high tide, were similarly colored, the 
carapace being brown with gold spots and the 
ambulatories brown banded with dark; in the 
case of the males the large cheliped was dull 
chestnut brown. In these crabs it was a stricter 
rule than in any other species that only displaying 
males changed color daily, and conversely that 
all males which changed color displayed; finally, 
all of these and only these, built shelters (see p. 
167). In the displaying males, the carapace each 
day, after feeding, during shelter building, and 
before display started, became pure white, the 
major cheliped cluefly bright orange, and the 
anterior sides of the ambulatery meri plum red. 


In this species the display-color-change-build- 
ing cycle was definitely under tidal influence. 
When first observed, on the last three days of 
January and the first two of February, during 
the spring tides of new moon, practically all the 
males high on the beach, with holes covered with 
water only during the highest tides, were dis- 
plajdng, while none of those lower down were d<> 
ing anything save feeding and repairing their 
holes Among this latter group not so much as a 
single waving movement was seen, although full 
grown males were as numerous as near the high 
water line. Similarly, in contrast to the upper 
group, males and females paid no attention to 
each other and I did not see a single fight go be- 
yond the stage where the owner of a hole moved 
menacingly toward a trespasser, his cheliped 
thrust forward, mthout wamig; in each of these 
few cases the threatened crab moved off promptly. 
In the following days of neap tides, when the 
water did not reach the upper part of the beach, 
the members of the upper colony remained in 
their burrows, six inches to a foot underground, 
for eight days (February 3-11). Wlien dug up 
they apiKjared to be in a partial coma, and did 
not ir)*^ to escape for half an hour or more. 
During the succeeding spring tides of full moon 
these upper colony crabs reemerged, repaired 
their burrows and fed, but only a single individual 
on a single day displayed, changed color and 
built a shelter during the entire i)eriod. They 
again remained in their burrows during neap 
tide, reemerging during new moon around Fel>- 
ruary 25. Again there was no display. On the 
lower part of the beach, at this new moon period, 
however, a wave of display, color change, 
shelter building, mutual interest l>etween the 
sexes and duelling, swept over the colony, ex- 
actly as it had four weeks previously higher on 
the beach. Observation unfortunately had to 
stop wliile this second courting wave was at its 
height. No actual copulations were seen, but 
several times females were observ^ed te follow 
males down their holes, after watching long dis- 
plays, and many more abortive courtslups were 
observed, in which the female lost interest and 
moved away. (Sec also p. 157.) 

In both these species, stylifera and latimanus^ 
as well as in the others which changed less 
spectacularly, the display coloration was swiftly 
lost when the crabs were captured. The time 
required daily for the assumption of courtship 
coloration varied in different individuals and, to 
a lesser extent, in the same individuals on differ- 
ent days. One of the swiftest to change after 
emergence in the morning was stylifera which, on 
brilliant days, l)ecame fully colored within 15 
minutes or less; one of the slowest w'^as latimanus, 
which sometimes required two hours or more. 
The slowness is probably explained by the fact 
that latvnanus always built a sheltt'.r before dis- 
playing, which necessitated its coming in contact 
with the damp sand and, apparently, dryness 
and sunlight are almost equally important in 
effecting color change; however, no e:^riments 
have as yet been conducted on this subject. 
Females, yoiing, and non-courting males also 
brighten somewhat after emergence, but the 
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brightening consists only of emphasis of the 
prevailing drab colors, and is probably due as 
much to drying off as to exposure to light. 

One of the most interesting aspects of display 
is the fact that ten of the twelve species studied 
show brilliant colors on the anterior side of the 
merus of the first three pairs of ambulatories, 
areas which can be seen only when the chelipeds 
are widespread in display. Another point has 
already b^n mentioned, namely, that in heehei, 
a relatively dull-colored fonn, almost the 
br^htest portion is its iridescent ^een carapace: 
this species alone was observed to revolve in 
front of the female before which it was displaying; 
it is noteworthy that the ambulatory meri were 
as brilliant posteriorly as anteriorly. 

The display coloration of the males of various 
species as far as known may be simplified and 
summarized in the following table. For the 
species in each group refer to pp. 165ff. 


manue and t^sichores — ^have the most arresting 
coloration, in which dazzling white plays an 
important part: in all except stenodactyla. which 
is brilliant blue in front, white or pinkisn-white 
behind, tlie carapace is completely white, terpei^ 
choree is white except for the chelipeid, and 
ealtitanta is altogether white. (It is in the two 
latter species alone that the ant^or ambulatory 
meri are not specially colored.) In all of the 
above species, too, the displays are more highly 
organized. 

Copulation: Actual copulation was observed 
in slylijera, bechei and eteriodactyUif a total of five 
times. In each case it was similar, taking place 
at the mouth of the female’s hole after a more or 
less prolonged and intense display which some- 
times, apparently, lasted for days between the 
same two individuals, subject to innumerable 
interruptions by the hesitation and frequent 
withdrawal of the females as much as by alarms 


Courtship Color 
Carapace 


Cheliped 


Ambulatories 


Anterior side of ambu- 
latory meri 


Buccal & pterygosto- 
mian regions 


Group 1 
Gray or white 


Purple, orange, yellow 
and wliite in each 


Gray or purple 


Major side salmon or- 
ange, minor side white 


White 


Group 4 

Purple, brown-and-white 
or white 


Purple-and-blue, brown- 
and-white, or white 


Purple-and-blue, browm- 
and-white or white 

Peacock blue, purple, 
pinkish, white 


Turquoise, brown, white 


Group 5 

a. Iridescent green, or iri- 
descent blue and white 

b. Gray or white 

a. Purple-and ochre or 
pink-and-white 

b. Each many shaded, 
orange through magenta 

a. Gray or red 

b. Gray or white 

a. Purple-and white, or 
scarlet 

b. Yellowish, plum red, 
white 

a. Green-brown, white 

b. Blue-and-green or white 


Group 1 is, in regard to color as in physical 
form, the most homogeneous; the other two vary 
considerably in the aifferent species. No group 
is characterized by colors- specially confined to 
them. One of the most outstanding traits of 
coloration is tlie prevalence of white carapaces, 
which are found in all three groups, in a total of 
six species, although one of these six has the 
anterior portion bright blue. Often these species 
go through a phase of bright or dull yellow, or of 
ochre-streaks, before assuming the pure white. 
The phase before the yellow is usually dull gray. 
The gray carapaces found in princeps and 
deichmannif the close relations of which display 
in white, may be evidence of relatively low 
development of color in these two species, cor- 
responding to their relative lack of specialization 
within their respective groups. Possibly, how- 
ever. none of the numerous specimens observed 
displaying was in full coloration: the examples of 
princepe were all small, around 15 mm. in length, 
although they acted in every way like adults. 

In the twelve s^ies studied it is interesting 
that the most liii^y specialized forms in each 
group — e. g. etylifera, smitanta, etenodactylUy loti- 


from birds. Each copulation witnessed was pre- 
ceded by mutual stroking of the le^ and carapace 
with the ambulatories. The position was exactly 
similar to that illustrated by Pearse (1914.1) for 
pugilatoT in the laboratory. The two crabs faced 
each other, sternum to sternum, abdomens bent 
back, that of the male inside that of the female, the 
anterior ambulatories of each grasping each other 
around the body, the female with her i)OBterior 
three pairs on the ground, supporting most of the 
weight of both. The chelipeas of the male rested 
above the female, the minor lying lightly on her 
carapace behind, or sometimes on top of, her eye, 


flexed and perfectly quiet. The two remained to- 
gether, quivering at first then quiet, for a very 
short time, up to three minutes; then the female 
would very gently disengage herself and slip down 
her hole, which she soon closed up, regardless of 
the position of the tide. In at least one instance, 
the male definitely stood ^ard over it afterwara 
and warned off other males, without waving the 
cheliped rh 3 rthmically. 


In heteropleuraf etyliferay eaUitantay beebdy 
etenodactylay loHmantte and terpeichoresy females 
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were seen to follow males, after vigorous display, 
down the holes of the males, remaining fot any- 
where from a few seconds to at least until the 
next low tide, since they did not emerge before 
the tide covered the holes. Always, during 
courtship, the male appeared to employ inex- 
haustible patience and gentleness except in two 
cases invoiviM princeps, when two males of this 
species, on different dates, displayed briefly, then 
crept up on indifferent females from behind and 
tri^, unsuccessfully, to drag them over to their 
(the males’) holes. 

It is probable that copulation usually takes 
place in the burrow of the male, but that when 
the female has been brought to the proper pitch 
of excitement at the mouth of her own nole, 
copulation takes place there, since her burrow is 
usually too small m diameter to receive the male. 
Provision for safety from birds and lack of inter- 
ruption would seem to encourage copulation in 
the hole of the male, but the difficulty experienced 
by the males in arousing the females would 
explain the occasional surface pairings. 

Pearse’s observation that copulating females 
are hard-shelled was supported by my own 
ol>scrvations. For further details of pairing, see 
below and pp. 173, 193, 196. 

Shelter Buildir^: In 1873 Verrill reported that 
specimens of minax built ‘^ovens’’ above their 
holes, Matthews, working in Brazil on lepto^- 
tvUif made a similar observ^ation. He described 
the method of building very accurately, his obser- 
vations checking with my own made in Panama on 
beebeiy laiimanus and terpsichores. He attributed 
to the hoods,” however, the function of keeping 
the burrows from drying out in the hot sun . What- 
ever their function — which I have not yet dis- 
covered — ^it cannot 1>e tins, for it is only courting 
males that build shelters; the shorter burrows of 
the smaller females and young surely need protec- 
tion far more than those of large males, yet this 
device is nev^r used by them; mstead, when the 
sun becomes too hot for them they use a simple 
plug to close their burrows, or pu^ up material 
from below. 

Of the three Pacific forms which were seen to 
build shelters, the instinct is least developed in 
beebeif best in ierpsichorea. In the first case the 
form of the shelters varies from little more than 
a pillar of sand beside the hole to a fairly well 
arched hood, little higher than the builder; also, 
it is not built by all displaying males, and is not 
necessary to wm a female, since in the case of 
one of the two copulations witnessed in this 
species, the male had no shelter; in the other 
there was a well built shelter which played no 
apparent part in courtship. In latimanue a well 
formed shelter is always built by every displaying 
male. In terpaieWes on the other hand the shelter 
is the best formed of all, and relatively the largest, 
tut it is not biiilt by every displaymg male; 
however, the breeding season was waxing in this 
species when I left, and increasing numbers of 
shelters were being built every day. Incidentally, 
ierpaichorea and latimanua are closely related, 
and beAei more distiUitly, but all belong to the 


same group of highly specialized crabs, all of 
which are adapted for life on relatively firm, dry 
ground. Only beebei occurs on mud-fiats as well 
as on muddy-sand beaches; in the mud-living 
indivic^uals, the building of shelters is more 
spasmodic and unsuccessful than ever; the very 
nature of the semi-liquid mud would make the 
erection of a well-arched shelter almost an 
impossibility. 

This mysterious habit of building is probably 
a special development of the practice of stopping 
up the hole with a plug before the tide covers it. 
(Incidentally^ this latter practice in the Pacific 
species studied is very casual, being rather 
frequently omitted by individuals in each species 
without any apparent reason). In making the 
shelter, as in plugging up the hole, the legs of the 
major side are used m scraping up and carrying 
the sand, and patting it mto place, the crab 
always working from the underside of the growing 
half-dome. This method is in direct contrast to 
that employed in hole digging, when the minor 
side is invariably employed. It would seem that 
there is a distinct waste of effort when the crab, 
as often hapjiens, first repairs his burrow, dump- 
ing the loads of sand several inches from the 
hole, and then builds the shelter, scraping the 
sand from a similar distance, but never using 
excavated, already loosened, damp sand for 
this purpose. The separate origin of the two 
activities explains this lack of correlation. For 
further details on the building activities of the 
several species see pp. 194, 203. On p. 196 is an 
account of equally inexplicable wall-building in 
mature females of stenodactyla. 

Behavior of Females during Courtship: As has 
been said, the role of the female, until the final 
stages of courtship, is one of complete indifference 
or definite retreat. Each male must display for 
long pMeriods daily in the hope of attracting the 
attention of a single female sufficiently to make 
her pause in eating or passing, and watch him. 
Once this is accomplished, courtship may pro- 
ceed a dozen times a day to the ^int where 
copulation is about to take place, only to have 
the approach of a bird, or, even more frequently, 
the recurrent withdrawal of the female — often 
accompanied by the abnormally early plugging 
of her nole for the day — ^interrupt the courtship. 
The latter is resumea only after a repetition of 
lengthy preliminaries. In the oases observed 
where females either followed males down their 
holes, or mated with them on the siuface, the 
successful male was sometimes only moderately 
large and brightly colored, compared with the 
most spectacular in size and color of the same 
species. 

How females, all so similarly formed and in- 
conspicuously colored, are recognized by males 
of their own species in mixed and crowded 
colonies remains a major myBterJ^ Beebe ob- 
served a phenomenon in mordax wluch was also 
frequently apparent in various species in Panama, 
namely that a particular female often had the 
power to stimulate any number of males to 
violent display, merely by ceasing fur an instant 
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to feed, or by emerging from her hole, or wander- 
ing a few inches from her usual position, whereas 
other individuals, equally large and of identical 
coloration, attracted little or no attention from 
the same males at the same time. For the 
behavior of stefuxkictyla when pursued by males, 
see p. 196. 

Origin of Display and Comparkon: Little work 
has l^n done on courtship and mating in other 
poups of crabs. The principal study is that by 
Chid^ter (1911), who foimd that sex discrimina- 
tion is tactual in CallinecieSf Cancer^ Carcinm 
and Plalyonychits, In Uca it is certainly not 
tactual, but instead largely or completely visual. 
As in Chidestor^s exami)les, however, once a 
female has permitted a male to touch her — except 
in the case of females pursued and encircled by 
male stenodactyla — ^the female is not passive in 
the movements preceding copulation. 

Hediger (1934), although ho does not think 
that waving of the large cheli])ed has anytliing 
to do with courtship, nevertheless presents a most 
sensible theory of its origin: “It is clear that the 
lifting of the chelae originated as a preparatory 
fighting motion (compare with other crabs), 
which as in many other cases, l:)ecame only a 
threatening gesture, then was developed and 
transformed in this group into the signalling 
motion,'^ 

From my own observations, it appears that 
waving may be carried on throughout the year 
by many sj^cies of fiddlers, especially, perhaps, 
by the less highly specialized forms, as a purely 
threatening gesture, warning encroaching crabs 
away from a chosen feeding ground surrounding 
the hole. This type of display is relatively 
pldcgmatic — unless an actual fight is imminent — 
and is often carried on with a perfunctory air 
while the minor cheliped is engaged m feeding. 
During the breeding season, however, the tempo 
of waving is greatly accelerated, and the activity 
is now devoted chiefly to the end of attracting 
females, Slow-waving-cw?w-feeding periods still 
occur at this time, a habit which obviously 
enables a crab to advertise himself to females 
which might pass him xmnoticing, if he did not 
wave while te ate. The function of waving in 
warning off males at this time also seems definite- 
ly connected with courtship in most cases, since 
the females in a given territory are perhaps more 
or less consciously preempted by the male. 
At least during the breeding season, when most 
of my observations were made, no male was ever 
seen to attack any except adult or nearly adult 
males; females and young came and went as they 
pleased, and there was far greater toleration 
between males of different species than between 
those of the same kind. Also, in a number of 
forms — especially in ste^wdactyla — females have 
been seen very definitely to be the cause of duels 
between males. 

The conclusions of Verwey and Hedigjgr, that 
waving has nothing to do with courtship, may 
be explained by the fact that courtship display 
may prove to be poorly developed in signMa and 
iangeri, while them property sense is strong. On 


the other hand, it may bo that neither of these 
observers witnessed actual courtships in mid- 
breeding season. The latter explanation is per- 
fectly possible, even though Verwey, at least, 
must have spent a great deal of time in observa- 
tion: in Panama I had to wait days to see proof 
in certain species that males were actually 
stimulated to energetic display by interested or 
potentially interested females, and that the 
females without question paid attention and were 
influenced to receptivity by the display activities, 
marked by waving, of the males. 

In other sections of the animal kingdom, 
notably among birds, a number of cases are 
known where the courtship display or behavior 
is scarcely different from, or is identical with, 
warning and threat. Among the best known are 
the dwplays of pheasants, grouse, and certain 
sandpipers and other wading birds. The same is 
true of many songs: the male sin^ both to 
attract the female and to let possible rivals know, 
preferably without a fight, that he is in possession 
of a nesting site and \^1 cliallenge interlopers. 

It is interesting to rememl)er here that where, 
in the lyrebird and bowerbird the display has 
out^own its function as a specialized part of the 
mating cycle and, as has l>ecn suggested, perhaps 
“become very largely of an almost recreational 
nature'' (Stoner, 1940, p. 98), carried on through- 
out the year, the opposite seems to have hap- 
pened in the case of fiddler crabs, where courtship 
display probably arose from year-round tlireat 
activities. In laiimanuSj at least, it seems now 
to 1x5 restricted to the breeding season. 

The marvelous correlation between display and 
color found in the various species of birds of 
paradise is found to a lesser extent, but no less 
unquestionably, in fiddler crabs. Since courtship 
dances are weU known in a number of insects and 
spiders, there seems to be no reason to deny the 
existence of such displays among crabs on the 
basis of their being invertebrates 

Conclusions: From the foregoing data on Uca, 
a few conclusions may be drawn concerning the 
functions of display which are applicable to the 
species studied at Panama, all of which appear 
to be relatively highly specialized forms. It is 
important to remember that these conclusions 
are not necessarily true of the entire genus. 

1. Waving and its accompanying behavior in 
fiddler crabs form, in the various species, dis- 
tinctive displays which are complemented and 
supplemented by temporary coloration mttems. 
These colors are shown to the best advantage 
only when the crab is in the midst of display. 

2. No evidence at all lias been found of the 
influence of sexual selection in the old-fashioned 
sense— that is, of a female's deliberately choosing 
a brightly colored or especially active crab for a 
mate in preference to one which was duller or 
slower. Nevertheless, display coloration is so 
closely linked with the ch^acteristic display in 
the various species, that it seems very unlikely 
that coloration is only an accidental and useless 
result, or a mere waste product, of glandular 
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or otber physiological activity, or that display is 
simply the result of excess energy. Instead, it 
seems certain that females do distinguish and 
recognize males of their own kind by both motion 
and color — as well, perhaps, as by scent or some 
other means — and that they are eventually 
attracted and stimulated to mate by the display 
of persistent males, which are usually among the 
most brilliant or acrobatic. 

3. At the same time, display doubtless serves 
also as a warning to rival males to keep away 
from a chosen feeding and display territo^ sur- 
rounding the hole. This function also is per- 
formed in other seasons of the year in some, but 
not in all, species. 

4. Associated with display in certain species is 
the erection of shelters of muddy sand above 
the hole. No function can be attributed to these 
yet, except that they probably serve as further 
advertisement of the presence of a male in 
breeding condition. 

G, Breeding and Growth. 

The observations at Panama were all made 
between January and March; the ovigerous 
females in the Zaca collection from the west 
coast of Central America were also taken at this 
season, but since these dates coincided with the 
dates of both trips, no real conclusions can be 
drawn. However, since sunlight and dryness are 
needed to bring out the display colors of males, 
and since these months are the height of the dry 
season, it seems reasonable to assume that fiddlers 
have at least a major breeding season at that time. 
Evidences of sexual rhytlims were seen in the 
s{)ecie8 studied, some l)eing apparently near the 
close of the breeding season while others were 
obviously entering it. Some (e. g., panamensis 
and umbraiila) were not displaying, except for a 
few abortive displays in the fonner sj^ecies, nor 
were ovigerous females seen. An account of 
tidal rhythm in the display of laiimanm has 
already been given (p. 155). 

Ovigerous females appeared to move around 
less than non-ovigerous ones, but were frequently 
seen feeding in full sunlight. They were never the 
object of display by a male. It seems likely that 
ovigerous females of the stylifera group, at least, 
come ashore to copulate, but go down to the mud 
flats to csipj their e^ (p. 172). No fiddlers were 
seen at night, even in full moonlight, on the two 
evenings when observations were made (c. f. 
Pearse, 1912). 

The eggs, counted in eleven sjjecies, numbered 
between 600 and 15,000, relatively low totals 
compared with those of cancroid crabs, for 
example. Similarly, the eggs are relatively 
larger, and of remarlbtbly similar sizes, ranging 
between .24 and .27 mm. in diameter. 

No special studies have been made on develop- 
ment, but from time to time in the following 
pages notes are included on the general growth 
trends and characteristics of young crabs of 
various secies, which will be useful only in 
identification and uA hints on intrageneric rela- 


tionships, Detailed work must wait for the 
future. 

Apparently no holes are dug until at least 
several crab instars have been passed, and the 
crab reached a length of 3 mm. or more. Before 
this time the crabs run freely in and out of the 
burrows of larger crabs of both their own and 
other species. 

Young crabs in their physical characteristics, as 
is to be expected, frequently give clues to their 
relation to other species. For example, the young 
of macrodactyla can with difficulty l>e distin- 
guislied from adults of zacae. As is well known, 
the young lack the characteristic ridges inside 
the palm, the whole choliped gains its size and 
elongate chelae only gradually, and often the 
orbits are more oblique than in the adult. Often, 
too, there is more pile on the carapace, or pile 
which is quite absent in the adult (as in umbratila 
and oerstedi). In stenodadyla^ latimanus and 
their allies, however, with the carapaces semi- 
cylindrical and the orbits scarcely oblique, the 
orbits even of crabs less than 2 mm. long are 
similarly almost straight, although the carapace 
is relatively flat. In the young of crabs of the 
very narrow-fronted group containing princepe 
and allies, the front is wider than in the adult, 
but still so narrow that there is no danger of con- 
fusion with other groups of species. Spoon-tipped 
hairs on the second maxillipeds are fewer in 
young than in adults (see p. 161). 

Precocity: Adolescent males, distinguishable by 
their smaller size and short-fingered chelipeds, 
sometimes may be observed apparently in the 
midst of learning to court and build shelters. 
These individuals have not attained full court- 
ship coloration, and their movements during 
display show various stages of i)ractice. The 
display usually is erratic and casual. Similarly, 
shelters may be started but not completed, or the 
crab may si)end an entire morning building a 
structure wliich is small and badly made. Once 
I saw such a shelter toppled over by a strong 
gust of wind. 

Special examples of precocious behavior were 
noticed in beebeiy where an obviously immature 
male, without a shelter and in poor coloration, 
induced a female to follow him down his hole, 
after an energetic display. Once she was down 
there, however, he became frantically restless 
and popped out and in again every few minutes, 
displaying vigorously in the direction of other 
passing females. Another young male, this time 
a Bienodactylat after fruitlessly courting a female 
who paid no attention whatever, and who finally 
vanished down her hole around which she had 
just finished building a high wall (see p. 196), 
deliberately walked over to her wall and pulled it 
down with his ambulatories, trampling it into the 
ground until no sign of it was left. He then re- 
turned to normal feeding, without display, beside 
his own hole. 

H, Individuality and Play. 

A strong spirit of individuality was observed in 
the fiddler crabs, and I agree with Pearse (1912, 
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1914. 2) that Home of their behavior can only be 
interpreted as sheer play. Several adjacent males 
of similar size, belondng to the same species, on 
the same day would show definite traits of 
individuality. One would be especiallv belli^r- 
ont, seeking every excuse for a duel; another 
would build a shelter and display strenuously all 
day, scarcely stopping to feed; the third, although 
he had spent most of the preceding day fighting 
and courting, might on this morning feed con- 
tinuously and eiuarge bis burrow, punctuating 
this activity with only a few half-hearted dis- 
plays. 

Similarly, some females of various sjiecies were 
much dven to wandering about, peering down 
the holes of adult males, hurriedly retreating, 
paying brief and successive attention to the dis- 
plays of a number of neighboring males, and 
altogether behaving in a manner wliich in higher 
animals would certainly be termed coy and 
flirtatious, I have used these ultra-autliropo- 
morphic terms advisedly, because I have l)een 
unable to find any other words in the language 
wliich so exactly define the actions of these 
individual females. Others, of the same species, 
spent hours feeding quietly on several square 
inches of ground. In the end members of the 
latter j^oup proved just as susceptible as the 
wandering individuals to the advances of dis- 
playing males. 

Two large male fiiylifera furnished a good 
example of a social relationship of sorts which 
continued for at least a week. Their burrows 
were a yard apart, in an uncrowded portion of 
the beach, although other males of their own 
species were close by. Eveiy day they followed 
an invariable routine, consisting of emergence, 
cleaning, feeding, accompanied by change to dis- 
play coloration, and then—without a sign of 
preliminary waving or warning or argument of 
any kind — they would meet on the invisible 
boundary line between their burrows and fight. 
The duel always ended several minutes later in 
identical fashion, the smaller being somersaulted 
backward by the larger. The vanauished would 
then pick himself up and retreat nastily to his 
burrow, while the wmner resumed feeding with- 
out another glance. After a half hour or so more 
both would begin to display, without taking any 
further notice of each other. I never saw two 
fights in one day, and there was never any female 
in their vicinity. Finally both moved away and 
I lost track of them. 

The apparently sporting aspect of part of the 
courtship activities of aieno^tyla is described 
on p. 196. 

One of the most individualistic, inexplicable 
performances I saw was that of a moderate-sized 
but apparently adult male tcrpsichores. His dis- 
play coloration waa not well developed on the day 
in question, his usually white carapace being 
heavily streaked with didl yellow and his cheliped 
scarcely pink. He did not build a hood or display, 
but eidar^d his burrow and fed energetically. 
Then, suadenly, he went straight over to the 
newly erected shelter of a neighbor fully eighteen 


inches away. Without any provocation or pre- 
liminaries he undermined the shelter from the 
rear and pushed it down on top of its owner; the 
two crabs then spent 15 minutes fighting, in the 
course of which both darkened rapidly, losing all 
trace of display coloration, and the shelter owner 
lost the tip of his pollex. Finally, the aggressor 
let the owner go, then went directly to the next 
hood, six inches from the first, and repeated the 
episode exactly. In this case, too. the owner was 
powerless and was constantly thrust down his 
own hole, although he put up a good fight. At 
last, after another 25 minut^ of uninterrupted 
struggle, the aggressor released this crab also, and 
returned, without any hesitation, to his first vic- 
tim, who by now was cleaning himself up and had 
regained most of liis display coloration. At the 
approach of his former antagonist, the victim 
tried to flee down his hole, but was seized from 
behind. Another duel, lasting no more than 
several minutes this time, followed, and ended as 
on the first two occasions by the aggressor^s 
abruptly releasing his victim. This time the 
fonner returned slowly but directly to his own 
hole, cleaned himself, and began to feed. Neither 
of the two victims rebuilt their shelters on that 
day, although the tide was only slightly past 
dead low at the time. 

The general conclusion to he drawn from all 
this variability of action is that fiddler crabs» 
nervously the most higlily organized of all 
Crustacea, show a truly remarkable latitude of 
behavior. This is especially striking when 
fiddlers are compared with ants and bees, which 
are tied down to severely patterned behavior bjr 
the hyper-development of their social organi- 
zation. 

I. Enemies and Defense. 

Along the coast of Central America the 
greatest enemies of fiddler crabs are shore birds 
At La Boca alone five species of herons, snowy 
and American egrets, curlews, sandpipers, herring 
gulls and great-tailed gracldes hunted fiddlers 
daily at low tide. At Port Parker, Costa Rica, 
numerous sandpipers were hunting them. Everv- 
where, too, raccoon tracks were found among the 
fiddler holes, especially on mornings when the 
low tide came very early. Fiddlers were also 
taken from the stomach of a lizard, Ctenosaura 
similiSj at Culebra, C. R., and from that of 
another, BaailiscuB galerituSj on Gorgona Island, 
Colombia. 

The crabs are adept at escaping all these ene- 
mies, and yet in wasting as littie time under 
cover as possible. Each colonv, whether mixed 
or formed of a single species, niw worked out a 
scale of alarms based on the movement of sus- 
picious objects. At La Boca noises, ranging from 
the cries of their bird enemies to the shouts of 
human beings, whistles, cannon-fire and draa- 
mite, had no meanii^ for them. Neither dia the 
passing of butterflies and wind-blown leaves 
within an inch or two of their eyes. But a bird 
flyinp over within twenty-five feet or a plane 
withm. say, two hundred, was the alert'* which 
sent all the crabs scurrying to the mouths of 
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their holeSj where they froze, poised for instant 
flight within. The “take cover*' signal was the 
approach of a bird either on foot or wing within 
ten to twenty feet, depending on both bird and 
crab, and the approach of a human being within, 
on the average, thirty feet. 

This distinction among “no cause for alarm/* 
“on the alert/* and “take cover** must save them 
a gfeat deal of time for feedi^ and courting 
during every low tide. A most interesting point 
is that brightly colored adult males are the first 
to enter their burrows and the last to leave. 

V. Phylogeny, 

The study of the present collection of eastern 
Pacific fiddler crabs nas shown the importance of 
a number of physical characteristics to which 
little attention lias previously lieen paid. These, 
combined with the occurrence of eleven species 
hitherto undescrihed, have clarified considerably 
the relations of the various species to one another. 
In spite of the fact that no complete picture can 
be formed until the genus as a whole has been 
similarly and more exliaustively studied, it 
seems worthwhile to present some tentative con- 
clusions in regard to these relationships. (Text- 
figure 5). 

The first necessity was to discover the primi- 
tive forms of the various physical charactos, in 
order to decide which species were as a whole the 
least specialized. It apiiears that in a theoretical, 
primitive Uca the carapace is moderately arched, 
strongly narrowed behind, the orbits strongly 
oblique, the front moderately narrow, the major 
clielipod relatively small with short fingers and 
lacking tul)erculate(l ridges across the palm, the 
minor chelii>ed with well doveloi)ed teeth and a 
slight gape, the third maxilliped with a rudi- 
mentary median groove traceable only anteriorly, 
the second maxilliped with a moderate number 
of spoon-tipped hairs, and the abdomin^ ap- 
pendage stout with a thick arm near its tip. It 
would presumably live in a fairly stable environ- 
ment, not subject periodically to great dryness, 
and would have neither coloration nor display 
highly developed. A few species, especially 
pygmaeOy argillicola and hdLeriy fulfill the majority 
of these conditions, although each of these three 
has already started to specialize in various 
divergent fashions. Unfortunately, the display 
of none of these has been observed. 

From this theoretically primitive form, special- 
ization has proceeded in a number of directions. 
These may be divided into ecological and structur- 
al, the latter being closely dependent on the for- 
mer. For this reason, the former will be listed 
first. 

1. Ecological Specialization, 

a. Moving from stable, damp habitat, such as 
briefly ei^sed mud-flats, or mangrove marshes, 
to a periodically dry habitat, such as sloping 
shores or the ba^ of small fr^ water streams. 

b. Color change associated with courting. 

c. Shelter-building associated with courting. 


d. Display dances associated with courting. 

From available material, it appears that b, c 
and d are most highly developed in those crabs 
which have been most mooified for a truly 
littoral life. 

2. Structural Specializations, 

a. Increase in ThicknesSy through Great Arching 
of Carapace and Underparts y Straightening of the 
OrhUsy Divergerhce of Carapace Si^s Posteriorly y 
Fusion of Abdominal Segments: These modifica- 
tions serve the two-fold pilose of guarding 
against dessication, and of givmg more room in 
the branchial chambers for the exposure of blood- 
vessels, an arrangement which functions as a 
primitive lung wnen the crab remains out of 
water for so long that the gills become tempora- 
rily useless. Tms increase in thickness, accom- 
plished by most or all of the means listed above, 
becomes evident in end-species of Groups 2, 4 
and 5, forming a good example of convergent 
evolution. It is most highly developed in Group 
5, in which the end-forms all live a strictly 
litt/oral existence and spend hours daily exposed 
to the sun and air. The bottoms of the burrows 
of latimanusj the thickest of all, may not be 
covered by the tide for more than a week at a 
time. Although the species in Group 1, char- 
acterized chiefly by very narrow fronts, are in an 
isolated series, they are in many pEU^iculars 
highly specialized. They are all fairly flat, and 
there is some evidence to show that they come 
ashore only to court, but otherwise live on 
briefly exposed mud-flats. U, pananwnsisy the 
specialized crab forming Group 6^ is noticeably 
flattened; this is probably associated with ite 
unfiddler-like habit of hiding under stones. 

b. Specializations of Movlhparts: The signifi- 
cance of most of these adaptations cannot even 
be guessed at. They include: 

i. Grooving or smoothing of ischium of third 
maxilliped (PI. VII). In the least specialized 
forms, and continuing through all ^ups except 
2, 3 and end-species in Group 5. the ischium is 
moderately flat with a well developed inner 
groove and a central groove represented only by 
an anterior (distal) median depression. In the 
end-forms of Group 2 the median groove is pro- 
gressively better developed, extending posteriorly 
(basally) and swerving inward to fuse almost or 
completdy with the basal end of the inner groove. 
There seems to be no practical significance to 
this trend, exc^t to show a fundamental rela- 
tionship. In Groups 5 and 6 the ischium is 
practically smooth except for an inner groove, 
being flattened in Group 6, as is the rest of the 
crab, and broad and swollen in Grouj) 5, the 
swelling being obviously merely a continuation 
of the general tendency to increase bulk in order 
to mitigate dryness. 

ii. “Spooning** of hairs on merus of second 
maxilli^d (Text-figs. 2, 3). The most usual state 
is for tne inner edge of the anterior half of the 
merus and the tip of the palp to have many or 
all of the liairs terminating in concave, pectinated 
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Text-figure 2. 

Inner (dorsal) view of merus of second maxillipod in Uta, A, 'imncepH; B, mordax; C, oerstedi; 
D, lahmanus. 


expansions, termed ^'bpoon-shaped” for the sake 
of brevity. Departure from this norm extends in 
both directions, toward total reduction and 
toward tremendous increase, both of these de- 
partures taking place only in end-si^ecies. In 
Group 1 they are more than moderately numer- 
ous, and in addition have characteristic spines 
at the base of the shallow spoons, the pectina- 


tions of the latter being rudimentary. Through- 
out Group 5, where it reaches its highest develop- 
ment, spooning is further increased. On the 
other hand, in Groups 2 and 4 the spoons become 
progressively fewer, until m end-forms they are 
almost or completely lacking. Since they are best 
developed in species living at least part of their 
lives on muddy sand shores, as opposed to semi- 
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1 ext-figure 3 

Typical spoon-lipped bans fiom menib of second inaxiUiped in l/m, fiont ind Iilenl vicwh 
A, imncepSy B, mordax, C, o<rstedt, D, latimanub 


liquid mud, it is probable that their function is m Development of “woolly^' hairs on second 
concerned with ^ sifting of orgamc detritus maxilliwds These structuies have not been 
from this relatively dry medium studied at all m detail, and they are included here 
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Minor chelipedB in Uca. A, heteroplmra; B, pygmaea; C, zacae; 0, galapagmsis; E, mordax; P, 
hretnfrons; G, macrodartyla; tomerUosa; I, umbratila; J, argillicola; K* oeretcdi; Lf inaequalie; M« 
tenuipedis; N, balumta; O, eaUitanta (cf); P, heebei; 0, atenodactyla; R, heUeri; S, cret^ulcUa; T, 
limicola; U, deichmanni; V, latimanw; W, terpaickorea; X, panamcnm^ 
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merely in order to call attention to their existence. 
The usual condition seems to be the occurrence of 
a moderate number of hairs clothed in a fuzzy 
material in a tuft on the inner edge of the ischium^ 
and in a smaller tuft on the inferior (external) 
side of the tip of the palp. Usually there are also 
a few along the external edge of the merus. In 
Group 3 these structures are far more numerous 
than usual, and are somewhat increased also in 
Group 1. In Groups 4 and 5 they are progressive- 
ly decreased, being very few in the end forms of 
both groups. It appears that tliey are most 
highly developed in those species living in the 
wett^t mud, least in the truly littoral forms. 
The high degree of development of both spoon- 
tipped and woolly hairs in members of Group 1 
is explained if sand-livers have more need of 
spoon-edged hairs in feeding, and mud-eaters of 
wool, since meml^ers of this species apparently 
spend part of their lives in l)Oth kinds of habitat. 
The mystery of how these specialized liairs are 
actually used remains, however, completely 
unsolved. 

c. Weakening and Loss of Min^ Chdiped 
Teeth: (Text-fig. 5) * In Group 5, which contains 
the most littoral fonns, the teeth progressively 
decrease in strength and finally vanish, this de- 
crease being accompanied in an increase in gape 
and slenderness. The resultant weakness is com- 
l)ensated for by the strengthening of the terminal 
l)asket formed of interlocking bristles. The func- 
tion of this adaptation, if any exists, is not clear. 
In panamensis (Group 6) these terminal bristles 
are enormously long, thick, strong and numerous, 
while the chelae are short and thick anrl toothless. 
These characteristics are almost certainly adapta- 
tions concerned with the crab's habit of scraping 
algae from tlie rocks. 

d. Variation of Form in the Major Cheliped: 
This character is practically useless as an indica- 
tion of true relationships. A numl)er of species, 
very distantly related, and referable to various 
groups, liave similar chelij>ed8, a general type 
having the fingers longer than the palm, with 
strong tectli, a moderate gajie, and a well 
<leveloi:wd oblique tuberculated ridge on the 
inner side of the palm. In contrast, the two 
liighly specialized and closely related end-forms 
in Group 6 , latimanus and terpstchores^ have 
utterly dissimilar chelipeds — short, broad and 
ridgeless, as in primitive forms, in the first 
species, and donate, slender, and strongly 
ridged in the second. In Group 4, however, there 
is a general trend toward broadening and flatten- 
ing of the pollex; it is possible that this is asso- 
ciated with the rapping of the ground in display, 
the increase in breadth giving perhaps more 
strength to withstand the rapping. However, in 
hatuenta. one of the rappers, the pollex is scarcely 
broadened. 

e. Stridviating Ridges: The first hints of 
stridulating mechanisms, consisting of a scatter- 
ing of tubercles on the lower, basal, inner surface 
of the major palm which is opposable to a row of 
tubercles on the msrus and carpus of the first 
major ambulatory, Occur in inaeqiudis, a primi- 


tive representative of Group 4, and in progres- 
sively greater development through some of the 
species of Group 5. Unfortunately, no observa- 
tions have yet been made on the use of stridula- 
tion in the field; it was not seen to play a part in 
display' on the surface of the ground. 

f. Abdominal Appendage of Male: The least 
specialized type seems to be short, thick, and 
blunt, with a short, blunt or spinous '‘arm” near 
its end. In Group 1 the end-species have slender 
appendages, with curved, tapering tips. In 
Groups 4 and 5 the appendage becomes progres- 
sively more slender and the ann reduced or 
absent in the end-forms of botli groups. The 
pronounced curving of the appendage in the 
same species is apparently largely in conformity 
with the arching of the underparts in the provi- 
sion for increased bulk. Some differences have 
been found in the form of the seminal receptacles 
of the females in various species. It would be 
interesting to work out in detail the specific 
adaptations of the male and female organs to 
each other. 

g. Color and Display: Unfortunately color 
change and display liave been observed only in 
Groups 1, 4 and 5, and until they are known in 
the other groups no trustworthy conclusions can 
be drawn concerning group relationships in this 
field. The prevalence of white in the display 
coloration of end-forms, the development of the 
rapping phase of display in Group 4, and the 
generaUy high level of display in all end-forms in 
the group have already been mentioned (p. 153ff.). 

Definition op Groups. 

The characteristics of the various groups of 
west coast species of Vea, may, using the above 
data, be summarized as follows: 

Group 1. princepSf moniliferay heteropleuray 
slyliferay insignis. This very distinct group, 
wiuch perhaps should be a subgenus, is character- 
ized throughout by having the front exceedingly 
narrow, carapace iittle arched, cheliped massive, 
the chelae broad and flat; spoon-tipped hairs 
numerous, covering from a quarter to a half of 
inner surface of merus, in many rows; the indi- 
vidual spooned hairs are very shallow and only 
slightly scalloped; at their base is a sharp angle 
sometimes projecting as a well-developea spine. 
The minor chelae are large, slender, the gape 
slight, articulating distaliy, with moderately 
strong serrations; all margins fringed with long, 
thicket hairs. The shape of the abdominal 
appendage in the male divides the group into 
two: in princeps and monilfera it is thick and 
blunt, with the anterior arm represented by a 
strong spine. In the other three it is slender, 
tapenng. the arm terminal, projecting distaliy. 
In the first two there is a tubercle beside the 
seminal receptacle, in the last three tliere is none, 
and the receptacle is crescentic. Observed display 
coloration (not seen in insignis or monilifera) 
reaches its highest development in stylifera. All 
live on open tidal mud flats, and some at least 
come to ^jacent muddy sand beaches to court. 
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J ext-figure 5. 

Tentative phylogeny of eastern Pacific sjwcies of Vca, 


Group 2. ecuadoricnsis (position based on type 
description only), 'pygmoea, zacae, galapagensisy 
hrevifronSj mordax. These seem tc) be relatively 
primitive forms, living in shady, brackish or 
freshwater mud, in protecteil places. One branch 
has the orbits very oblique, and chelipeds char- 
acterized by the lack of an oblique ridge and 
rather short fingers. The other has well formed 
chelipeds, with ridges and long slender fingers. 
Their relationship is shown by the minor cheli- 
peds, with weak or moderate teeth, a slight ga{>e, 
and progressively fewer hairs, by the grooving of 
the third maxillipeds and the progressively re- 
duced spooning on the liairs of the second 
maxilliped, and by the broad fronts. Display 
unknown. 

Group 3. macrodactylay tomentosay umbratila. 
Members of this group live in mud among man- 
groves. The ix)sition of macrodactyla may l>e 
nearer to Group 2 than 3, since its front is very 
wide, whereas those of tomentoea and umbratila 
are notably narrow. However, in the form of the 
minor chelae, which are strongly serrated with 
little gape and plentfful hairs, in the medianly 
smooth merus of the third maxilliwd, and in the 
generous number of spoon-tipped hairs on the 
second maxilliped, the three forms are very 
similar. Here again the trend is from oblique to 
horizontal orbits. Display unknown. 


Group 4. argillicoUiy coloradamSy festaCy ocr- 
stediy inaequalisy tenuipediSy haiuentay salHlania, 
In this group the trend is from the oblique orbits 
and moderately arched carapace of shade-living 
argillicola to the })ractically straight or!>its and 
semi-cylindrical carapace of saltitantay which 
lives on sun-baked open mud fiats. Throughout 
the gn)up the spiwn-tipped hairs l)ecome pro- 
gressively reduced in number until in the end- 
forms they are practically absent, the eyebrow 
becomes narrower, the crenulations on the lower 
orbital margins obsolescent, and the arm of tine 
abdominal appendage reduced, obsolete in end- 
forms. In all forms the minor chelae are strongly 
serrated with a very narrow gape. The major 
pollex in a number of species is broad and tri- 
angular, esiKJcially in saltitanta. The display and 
display coloration of inaequaliSy batuenta and 
saltitanta show an interesting progression involv- 
ing lightening of the color to pure wliite and 
developing of the rapping phase of display. 

Group 5. This group contains the most special- 
ized crabs and is divided itito two sub-divisions 
composed of beebei and stenodactyla on the one 
hand and, on the other, of helleriy rectilata (known 
from type description and Holmes, 1904, illustra- 
tions), crenulatay limicolay dekhrnarmiy loti- 
manuSy terpmehores and musica. In all the car^ 
pace is strongly arched, completely serai-cylindri- 
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cal in all the end-forms, and the spoon-tipped 
hairs on the second maxilliped are enormously 
developed. In the semi-cylindrical species these 
hairs number hundreds, their bases covering 
most of the inner surface of the merus as well as 
projecting beyond the end, Throughout the 
series the eyebrows increase in breadth. In beebei 
and stenodactyla there are a few strong teeth on 
the minor chelae and the ann on the abdominal 
appendage is lacking; in all the others, however, 
the chelae are progressively almost or completely 
without serrations and widely gaping, and there 
is a well developed arm on the abdominal append- 
age. In all the end-forms except latimanus the 
major cheliped is large with long, slim fingers. 
Throughout the group the trend is toward li\dng 
more and more of a ti^y littoral life on protected 
fiats or beaches of muddy sand. IL latimanus 
may also be found on the banks of fresh water 
streams, subject to seasonal drying. Coloration, 
display and stridulation apparently reach their 
^ighest development in this group. 

Group 6. panamensis. This species is so 
isolated from the others on the west coast that it 
must be placed alone. It is characterized by a 
flattened carapace, apparently associated with 
its habit of living among stones, and has strong, 
toothless, short, minor chelae furnished with 
stiff brushes, which probably helj) in removing 
from the rocks the algae upon which it feeds. 
It has a moderate numl>er of spoon-tipi:)ed hairs. 
The burrowing instinct is feebly developed. 
Color very variable. I)isj)la 3 ^ and display colora- 
tion not observed at full development. 

VI. Key to Spectes of Uca Occukrincj on the 
West Coast of Amekioa and in the 
Galapagos Islands. 

Including the 11 new species in the present 
collections, the total of apparently valid species 
known from the west coast of America and the 
Galapagos is brought to 33. Of these four — IL 
galapagensisj U. helleri, U> macrodactyhis and U. 
panamemis — occur in the Galfipagos, the second 
being indigenous. 

The 22 species previously known include the 
19 recognized by Miss llathbun (1917, pp. 376 ff) 
and three species which have since lieen described, 
namely XJ. ecuadoriensts Maccagno, 1928, U. 
inaequalis llathbun, 1935, and C7. deichnianni 
Rathbun, 1935. U, guayaquilensis llathbun, 
1 935, appears, from a reexamination, to be with- 
out question synonymous with U. festae Nobili, 
1902, all being immature examples. The only 
recorded specimens of the latter and of ecuadori- 
ensts, de^sited in Turin, Italy, are unavailable 
for examination because of the war. 

Twenty-six species are included in the present 
collection. All have been compared with speci- 
mens in the United States National Museum in 
Washington or the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. Of the remaining seven 
known from the eastern Pacific, I have seen 
examples in the same institutions of all except 
two, ecuadorienais (in Italy) and rectilatus 
(destroyed in San Francisco foe). 


In making the following key an attempt was 
made to emphasize characteristics other than 
those of the major chelipeds of adult males, 
since these meml^rs are so often missing, gain 
their development so late in the life of the crab, 
and are useless in identifying females. With the 
addition of so many new, intennediate species, 
the use of two of Miss Rathbun^s main divisions, 
semi-cylindrical and non-semi-cylindrical, and 
convex and straight antero-lateral margins, 
respectively, has been impracticable, except as 
minor subdivisions. When possible, a number 
of characteristics are given under each i)ortion 
of the key, since crabs are so freiiuently damaged, 
and since some of the most important characters 
are troublesome to detennine (e. g., spoon-tipped 
liairs and form of abdominal appendage). 

In immature specimens, the form of the minor 
chelae, general widths of iront and eyebrow and, 
surprisingly, the development of the arm of the 
aMominal ai)pendage are the most reliable 
characters. Where the general group of a young 
specimen is in question, the nuinl>er of spoon- 
tipped hairs on the second maxilliped is often 
useful, since though the full number is not 
developed in the young, spoon-tipped hairs are 
apparently never lost with growth. In the end- 
forms of Group 5, for example, where the spoon- 
tipped hairs are most highly developed, even 
specimens measuring 2 or 3 mm. in length have 
at least 25 well developed, which total at once 
eliminates the ix)ssibility of their belonging to the 
end-forms of Group 2 or Group 4. 

Terms such as width of front, “eyebrow,'' 
etc., used in the following key, arc defined on 
page 148. 

la. Front narrow and spatuliform, less than I/IO 
width of carapace. 

2a. Lateral margins either granulate or unarmed. 

3a. Abdominal appendage of & thi<'k and 
blunt; gonopore of 9 with tubercle beside 
it. 

4a. Dorsal part of lateral margin a strong 
granulated line in both sexes. (Ix>wer 
California — Peru) princepsy p. 170. 

4b. Dorsal part of lateral margin absent in 
cf, very faint, non-granulated, in 9. 
(Mexico). . .mcnitifera Rathbun, 1914; 

Rathbun, 1917, p. 380. 

3b. Abdominal appendage of a’' slender and 
tapering; gonopore of 9 without tubercle, 
crescentic. 

5a. Ocular stylet in absent, or no longer 
than cornea. 9 with these characters: 
max. Igth. 10 mm. ; hairs on chelae long, 
closest, those on upper edge of dactyl 
at least as loni^ as dactyPs breadth; 
triangular suborbital region nearly naked. 
(G. of Fonseca —Panama) 

heteropliura^ p. 171. 

5b. Ocular stylet in always present, 
longer than peduncle. 9 with these 
characters: max. Igth. 14.5 mm.; hairs on 
chelae relatively short and scant, those 
on upper edge of dactyl shorter than 
daetjd^ breadth; triangular suborbital 
region covered with short, wide-spaced 
hairs. (G. of Fonseca — Ecuador) 

siyliferay p. 171. 
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2b. Lateral margins armed with larjce spiniform 
tubercles; merus joints of legs with tubules 
or spines in both sexes; short ocular stylet 
present or absent in cT. (G» of Fonseca to 

Chile) irmgniSf p. 178. 

lb. Front wider, increasing in width from below 
upward. 

6a. Carapace little convex; front broad, about }4 
carapace width; antero-lateral angles strongly 
produced. Small chelae short, thick, tooth- 
less, with distal hairs thick-set, covering tips, 
more than a third length of chelae; gape 
slight. Major palm without oblique ridge, 
its infero-proximal angle thick, projecting 
backward; chelae long. (G. of Fonseca — 
Peru) panamenm, p. 204. 

6b. Not as above. 

7a. Gape between small chelae slight, much 
less than width of middle of dactyl; serra- 
tions moderate or strong; tips dilated. 

8a. Suborbital region almost or completely 
covered with short hairs, 

9a. Orbits strongly oblique. No oblique 
tuberculated ridge inside major palm. 
10a. Antero-lateral margin almost lack- 
in^ 

11 a. Palm of major cheliped much 
swollen; a scattering of granules 
on its inner surface. Spoon- 
tipped hairs sparse, up to about 
12. (Costa Rica) 

pygmaea, sp. nov., p. 174. 
11b. Major palm not much swollen; 
inner surface smooth; Spoon- 
tipped hairs around 75. (Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica) 

zacact sp. nov., p. 175. 
10b. Antero-lateral margin well devel- 
oped, convex. Major chelae shorter 
than palm. (Ecuador) ecuadorieiv- 
sis Maccagno, 1928, p. 49. 
9b. Orbits scarcely oblique. Oblique ridge 
inside major palm present; major 
chelae longer than palm. 

12a. Small chelae with plentiful hairs. 
Suborbital rwon partly naked. 
(GaMpagos, Peru) 

gedapagensis, p. 176. 
12b. Small chelae almost naked. Sub- 
orbital region densely haired. 
Spoon-tipped hairs from several 
to 20. 


13a, Eyebrow not as wide as eye- 
stalk, oblong. Oblique ridge in- 
side major palm several tuber- 
cles wide, out obsolescent in 
large specimens; carpal emin- 
ence low. Gono^re with 2 or 3 
tubercles on surrounding ridge. 
(Bahamas — Brazil; Western 
Mexico — Costa Rica) 

mordaXt p. 176. 

13b. Eyebrow wider than eyestalk, 
triangular. Oblique ndge in- 
side palm a single row of tuber- 
cles; carpal eminence high. 
Gonopore with single tubercle. 
(Lower Calif. — ^Panama) 

hrevifTOTis^ p. 177. 

8b. Suborbital region almost naked, with at 
most several rows of hmrs close to orbital 
margin. 

14a. IVont narrow, 1/6 to 1/9 width of 
carapace. Gape between small chelae 


lacking in distal half, their teeth 
strong. Spoon-tipped hairs about 30~ 
45. 

15a. Carapace with tomentum in 
patches. No tooth on carpus of 
major cheliped. Orbits strongly 
oblique. Front about 1/6 width of 
carapace. Max. Igth. 7.3 mm. 
(Costa Rica) 

iomentosa sp. nov., p. 179. 

15b. Carapace without tomentum, ex- 
cept m young. A tooth on major 
carpus. Orbits little oblique. 
Front about 1/9 carapace width. 
Max. Igth. 19.5 mm. (Costa Rica, 
Panama) .um6ra^i/a8p. nov., p. 181. 

14b. Front wider. 

16a. Front contained about 3 H times in 
width of carapace. Carapace 
moderately arched. Lateral mar- 
gins anteriorly well developed, 
convex, curving gradually back- 
ward; posteriorly strongly con- 
vergent. 30-75 spoon-tipped hairs.^ 
Obuque ridge inside major palni 
strong, continued to upper margin. 
Merus joints of legs enlarged. 
(Mexico— Chile; Galapagos) 

nuKTodactylaf p. 178. 

16b. Not with above combination of 
characters. 

17a. Carapace often strongly arched, 
but never completely scmi-cylin- 
drical. Marginal line of front 
distinct. Segments of abdomen 
of male not fused. 

18a. Abdominal appendage of cT 
with arm. Eyebrow almost as 
wide as eyestalk. 

19a. No oblique ridge inside 
major palm. Orbits strongly 
oblique; antero-lateral mar- 
gins practically absent, 50- 
60 spoon-tipped hairs. 
(Costa Rica) 

argillicola sp. nov., p. 183. 
19b. Oblique ridge present. Or- 
bits little oblique; antero- 
lateral margins well-devel- 
ojied, straight, slanting out^ 
ward. About 5-10 spoon- 
tipped hairs. 

20a. Front contained about 3 M 
times in carapace width. 
Dactyl of major cheliped 
about twice length of 
palm. Arm of abdominal 
appendage arising about 
4^2 times its own length 
from tip. (Gulf of Cali- 
fornia) coloradensis 

(Rathbun, 1983); Rath- 
bun, 1917, p. 410. 

20b. Front contained about 
4H times in carapace 
width. Dactyl of major 
cheliped about thm 
times len^ of palm. 
Arm of abdominal ap- 
pendage arising about 7 
times Its own length from 

tip (Ecuador) feetae 

Nobili, 1902; Maccagno, 
1928, p. 32. 
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18b, Abdominal appendage of cT 
without am; eyebrow half or 
less than half width of eye- 
stalk. 

21a. Antero-lateral maijins not 
slanting outward. Pile in 8- 
12 small patches on cara- 
pace. A row of tubercles 
along carpus of first major 
ambulato^. Carapace not 
strongly convex. (Nicara- 
gua — ^uador) 

inaequalu, p. 185. 
21b. Antero-lateral margins 
slanting outward. Pile, if 
present, not in many small 
tufts. No tubercles on 
carpus of first major ambu- 
latory. Carpace strongly 
convex. 

22a. No oblique ridge inside 
major palm. Ambula- 
tories long and slender. 
(Costa Rica) 

tmui pedis sp. nov. p. 186. 
22b. Oblique ridge present, 
meeting proximal ridge at 
base of dactyl above. 
Merua of ambulatories 
much enlarged. (Costa 
Rica, Panama) 

oerstedi, p. 184. 

17b, Carapace semi-cylindrical. Mar- 
ginal line of front obsolescent or 
absent. Segments of abdomen of 
c? fused; no arm on abdominal 
appendage. 

23a. Eyebrow less than half width 
of eye stalk; spoon-tipped hairs 
few or absent, suborbital crenu- 
lations obsolescent except ex- 
ternally. 

24a. Orbital angle a right angle, 
not produced. No large iso- 
lated tooth externally on 
lower orbital margin in cf . 
Minor chelipcd p^m slen- 
der. Base of major pollex 
little or no deeper than 
dactyl at base, merging with 
monus dorsally in the usual 
concave line. (Costa Rica, 
Panama) 

baluenia sp. nov., p. 187. 
24b. Orbital angle acute, pro- 
duced. A large isolated 
tooth externally on lower 
orbital margin in (f*. Base of 
major pollex broad, merging 
with manus dorsally in 
straight line continuous with 
its prehensile edge. Minor 
cheuped palm deep, swollen, 
especially in 9 . (Costa 
Rica, Panama) 
saitUanta sp. nov., p. 189. 

23b, Eyebrow at least as viide as 
eyestalk. Bpoon-tim>ed hairs 
more than 100. Suborbital 
crenulations strong. 

25a. Ambulatories ^ort and 
stout (merus of 3rd on minor 
side about 2/5 of its length 
in cf). Tips of minor chelae 


not overlapping. Regions of 
carapace not individually 
tumid, sides only moderate- 
ly steep. Spoon-tipped hairs 
projecting beyond margin 
about 100-140. (Nicara- 
gua— -Panama) 

heebei sp. nov., p. 192, 
25b. Ambulatories long and slen- 
der (merus of 3rd on minor 
side about of its length 
in c?’. Tips of minor chelae 
overlapping. Regions of 
carapace strongly tumid, 
sides very steep. Spoon- 
tipped hairs projecting be- 
yond margin about 160^250. 
(Gulf of Fonseca— Chile) 
stenodactyla, p, 195, 
7b. Gape between small chelae wide, at least 
equal to width of middle of dactyl ; serrations 
vestigial or absent; tips of chelae usually 
tapering, meeting imperfectly. 

26a. Orbits very obhque; carapace well 
arched but not semi-cylindrical. 

27a. Oblique ridge inside major palm con- 
tinuing only to carpal cavity. (Lower 
California; no specimens ext-ant) 
rectilatus (Lockington, 1877); Rath- 
bun, 1917, p. 405. 
27b. Oblique ridge inside nalm continued 
to upper margin. (Galapagos only) 
heUeriy p. 198. 

26b. Orbits scarcely oblique. Carapace 
strongly arched or completely semi- 
cylindrical. 

28a. Eyebrow narrower than eyestalk. 
Weak serrations on minor chelae. 


29a. Merus of ambulatories enlarged. 
Tip of major pollex tapenng. 
Marginal riage of front strong. 
AbdominBd segments of male dis- 
tinct. 

30a. Antero-lateral margin straight. 
Upper margin of major palm 
witn Carina. Arm of abdominal 
appendage ends at least 3 times 
its own length from appendage 
tip. Carapace Igtb. to 10 mm. 
(California and Mexico) 

crmulatay p. 198. 

30b. Antero-lateral margin concave; 
Upper margin of major palni 
without carina. Arm of abdomi- 
nal appendage ends about 
times Its own length from ap- 

r iudage tip. Carapace Igth. to 
mm. (Costa Rica) 

limicola sp. nov., p. 198, 
29b. Merus of ambulatories slender. 
Tip of major pollex obliquely trun- 
cate. Marginal ridge of front ob- 
solescent. 3rd-6th abdominal seg- 
ments of d more or less fused. 
(Costa Rica, Panama) 

deichmanniy p. 199. 


28b. Eyebrow at least as broad as eyestalk. 
No serrations on minor chelae. 3rd- 
6th abdominal segments of fused. 
81a. Marginal ridge on front distinct. 
No oblique ridge inside major palm; 
major cnelae shorter than palm; 
no stridulating ridge. (Mexico — 
Colombia) loHmantts, p. 201. 
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31b. Marginal ridge on front obsoles- 
cent. Oblique ridge inside major 
palm present; chelae much longer 
than palm; stridulating ridge pres- 
ent on lower inner side of palm. 

32a. Carapace moderately swollen, 
the branchial, buccal and ptery- 
gostomian regions not especially 
gibbous. Gape between minor 
chelae not more than 1.6 times 
width of minor dactyl. Arm of 
abdominal appendage rudimen- 
tary. Len™ to 6.5 mm. 
(Costa Rica, Fanama) 

terpsichorea sp. nov., p. 202. 

32b. Carapace greatly swollen, the 
branchial, buccal and plerygo- 
stomian regions separately great- 
ly gibbous. Gape between minor 
chelae at least twice width of 
minor dactyl. Arm of abdominal 
appendage well developed. 
Length to 8 mm. (California & 

northern Mexico) muaica 

Rathbun, 1914; 1917, p. 417. 

VII. Species op Uca Taken by the Eastern 
Pacific Expeditions of the New York 
Zoological Society. 

Uca princeps (Smith, 1870). 

Text-figs. 2, 3, 5. 

(see also pp. 149, 153, 156, 165, 167), 

References: Gelasimua princeps Smith, 1870, p. 
120, pi. 2, fig. 10; pi. 3, figs. 3-3c. 

Uca princeps^ Rathbun, 1917, p. 382, pi. 133; pi. 
160, fig. 6. 

Range: San Bartolom^ Bay, Ijower California, 
to Peru. 

Local Distribution: Found on open tidal mud 
flats and on muddy sand Ixjaches, usually near 
mangrove sprouts. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: Abdominal 
appendage of male thick and blunt, with a strong 
curving spine near tip. Gonopore of female 
located close to anterior margin of third sternal 
segment. Tliis location, coupled with the 
presence of a large tubercle beside it, at once 
distinguishes the females of this si)ecio8 from 
those of U. stylifera and U. heteropleura. The 
strong granulated line marking dorsal part of 
lateral margin in both sexes distinguishes the 
species easily from the closely related U. monili- 
fera , ' 

Measurements: The seven specimens taken 
include the following extremes of length: largest 
male, 24.5 mm.; larger female, 19.5 mm.; 
ovigerous (smaller) female, 14.6 mm.; smallest 
male, 15 mm. 

Color: Displaying males, carapace length about 
15 mm., ob^rved through binoculars: Carapace 
purplish gjray with bluish posterior margin. 
Major cheliped, outer side: merus basally orange, 
distally dark plum, as is carpus; manus, lower 
two-thirds bright orange, upper third white; 
chelae white. Major cheuped, inner side: 
ischium salmon orange; merus and carpus white; 
manus apricot buff; chelae white. Minor cheliped 
purplish-gray. Ambulatories purplish-gray ex- 


cept as follows: anterior (ventral) side of merus 
of first three legs on major side bright salmon 
oran^, on minor side white. Buccal and pterygo- 
stomian regions white, Eyestalks yellow. 

A much larger (24.5 mm.) male from Golfito, 
Costa Rica, observed after capture but while 
still alive differed from the males displaying at 
La Boca, Panama (described above) chiefly as 
follows: the upper part of the manus of the major 
cheliped was purple externally, the dactyl 
pinkish-white and the pollex scarlet, instead of 
white. The brown-flecked-with-white carapace of 
this specimen was obviously not in display 
coloration, since the crab had been captured. 

Females and young gra 3 d 8 h-brown, usually 
flecked with white. 

Display: No specimens larger than about 15 
mm. were seen at La Boca, but they displayed 
vigorously and definitely courted individual 
females, although none was seen actually mating. 
Two males were observed, to seize females after 
strenuous displays, and try, unsuccessfully, to 
drag them down their burrows. The display was 
as follows: 

All ambulatories are held on ground, but with 
each gesture they are stretched upward, elevating 
body. Major and minor cbelipeds start from 
position folded in front of mouth, with the carpo- 
manus joint elevated and the chelae hangmg 
down. The manus and chelae of both chelipeds 
are then extended upward and outward, being 
spread slowly, then brought more quickly into 
position. During display, the crab, elevated high 
on the stretcliing ambulatories, nins a few steps 
in either direction. Each display lasts about 
three-quarters of a second, and an almost equal 
time elapses between displays. 

Although a few individuals were seen at La 
Boca on the mud flat, only those on the muddy 
sand l)each were displaying, although they were 
of similar sizes. 

Breeding: As has been indicated above, males 
around 15 mm. long were apparently breeding 
at La Boca; this was in January and February; 
one ovigerous female was seen (not captured) at 
this time. On the Zaca Expedition an ovigerous 
female was taken in March at Golfito, Costa 
Rica. The eggs, which measure .24 mm. in 
diameter after having been preserved in alcohol, 
number about 15,000. 

Burrow: Of displaying, moderate-sized male in 
stony muddy sand: slants steeply for several 
inches, then turns sharply and parallels ground 
for several more Of male of similar size in muddy 
sand: slants from surface at angle of forty-five 
degrees, extending six to eight inches. Of large 
males at Golfito on gravelly mud flat: slant from 
surface, measuring one to two and a half feet in 
len^h, the ends lying eight inches to two feet 
underground. 

Material: A total of seven specimens was taken 
at Ballenas Bay and Golfito, Costa Rica, and at 
Ija Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone. Others were seen 
and not collected at the latter locality. Cat. 
Nos. 38, 355, 38588, 4135. 
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Uca heteropleura (Smith, 1870). 

Text-figs. 4A, 6. 

(See also pp. 149, 160, 163, 154, 166, 166, 167). 

References: Gelaaimus heteropleurus Smith, 1870, 
p. 118, pi. 2, fig. 7; pi. 3. 2-2h» 

Uca heieropleurai Kathbun, 1917, p. 386, pi. 161, 
figs. 1-4. 

Range: Previously known only from the Gulf 
of Fonseca, El Salvador. The present material 
extends the range four degrees southward to 
Panama City, Panama. 

Local Distribution: Locally abundant on tidal 
mud flats. Displaying males and adult females 
are occasionally found on muddy sand beaches, 
close to the edge of the mud flats. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: The present 
inaterial agrees perfectly with the type descrip- 
tion, except that the presence of the short style 
on the eye, on the side of the major cheliped, 
proves to be of relatively rare occurrence, and of 
variable rarity in different colonies. At Golfito, 
Costa Rica, there was one styled male to 12 
stylcless individuals; at La Boca, Canal Zone, 
the ratio was only aliout one in 25 styleless 
males, hut a few miles away, at Bellavista, 
Panama City, on exactly similar terrain, there 
were 26 with styles to 48 without, a ratio of about 
three to five. The presence or absence of styles 
has absolutely nothing to do with the size of the 
crab: the largest with a style measures 12 mm. 
long, the largest without, 16 mm.; the smallest 
with one is 2.9 mm. long, while the smallest 
without is also 2.9 mm. Likewise there is no 
question of damaged eyes involved. Finally, the 
individuals with and without styles indubitably 
belong to the same species: every other structural 
detail is identical, and likewise both coloration 
and display. Similarly there is no difference of 
habitat apparent. The explanation of the appar- 
ently adventitious occurrence of the style 
remains, as in 17. insignis (p. 173), a mystery. 

In a typical styled example the carapace 
length is 10.5 mm., the style 1.44 mm., the 
cornea 1.73 mm., and the stalk (including cornea 
but excluding style) 6,72 mm. In all styled 
examples tlie proportions are about the same. 

Methods of distinguishing the female of V, 
heteroplevra arc given in the key (p. 167), The 
alxiominal api)endage of the male is distally 
slender and tairering, with a well developed arm, 
tliicker than the extreme tip, arising near the 
latter. 

Color: Di^laying males observed through 
binoculars: Carapace white. Major cheliped, 
externally: merus, carpus and upper half of 
manus purple; lower half of manus and base of 
pollex bri^t orange; tip of pollex and all of 
dactyl white; internally: upper inner side of 
merus and manus orange; otherwise much as 
externally. Ambulatories dark gray. Adult 
males on emergence at low tide are muddy 
brown, except the merus and manus of the major 
cheliped, which are yellowish-brown inside and 
out^ and the fingers, which are white. Females 
plain dark brown or grayish-brown. 


Display: During display, the crab stretches up 
to tip-toe, lifting first and fourth ambulatories 
dear of ^und, standing only on second and 
third. At the beginning, both chelipeds are 
folded in front of mouth with the carpo-manus 
joint elevated higher than the manus and chelae, 
which hang downwards, clearing the ground. 
As the crab rises to its toes, both chclipkls are 
extended, the manus and chelae being first 
stretched out sideward, then lifted by the action 
of merus and carpus. The chelipeds are some- 
times opened all the wav, sometimes only 
partialljr, depending on the degree of excitement. 
In maximum display, reaching up as high as 
possible is the ultimate object, before the cheli- 
peds are brought down with a jerk and folded 
mto position. Throughout display the chelae are 
held slightly open, parallel. Each display lasts 
from one-half U) thr^-quarters of a second, with 
a pause between displays of about half that 
length of time, the speed and frequency varying 
with the degree of excitement. Eacli display 
takes place in one six)t, but between gestures a 
few steps may l)e taken in either direction. 
More than one hundred displays have been ob- 
served in swift succession. The crab usually 
faces in one direction during the same series. 

A number of ovigerous females were seen in 
the Canal Zone and Panama in Januaiy and 
February, 1941, and males were actively display- 
ing at this time. The single ovigerous female 
taken carried about 3,090 eggs. In alcohol each 
has a diameter of .25 ram. 

Measurements: The 116 specimens taken in- 
clude the following extremes of length: largest 
male, 16 mm.; largest female, 10 mm.; ovigerous 
female, 6.5 mm.; smallest male, 2.9 mm.; 
smallest female, 4.3 mm. 

Burrow: In soft mud typical holes were re- 
markably shallow, slanting downward two inches 
from the surface, then, after a sharp bend, con- 
tinuing parallel to the surface for three inches 
more. 

Material: A total of 116 s))ecimens was taken 
at Golfit</, Costa Rica, Bahia Honda and Panama 
City, Panama, and Ball>oa, Canal Zone. In- 
numerable other examples were seen but not 
collected at the two latter localities. Cat. Nos. 
38,589, 38,698, 4137, 4138. 

Uca stylifera (MUne-Edwards, 1852). 

Text-fig. 5. 

(See also pp. 149, 150, ISS-ISG, 159, 160, 165, 167). 

References: Gticutimus styhferus Milue-Edwards, 
1852, p. 145 (109), pi. 3, fig. 3. 

Uca stylifera^ Rathbun, 1917, p. 383, pi. 134, figs. 
1 and 2. 

Range: Gulf of Fonseca, El Salvador, to Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador. 

Local Distribution: Usual habitat seems to be 
tidal mud fiats, although courting males were 
found only on muddy sand beaches. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: Abdominal 
appendage of male slender, tapering and strongly 
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curved distall^. No subterminal arm* Methods 
of distinguishmg the female are given in the key 
(p. 167). Unlike U, heteropleura and U. ineigniSf 
every male seen of this species had a fuUy 
developed style. 

Measuremente: The 24 spoimens taken include 
the following extremes of length: largest male, 
17.5 mm.; largest female, 14.5 mm.; ovigerous 
female, 12.5 mm.; smallest male, 6.6 mm.; small** 
est female, 7.4 mm. Ocular style of smallest 
male, 3.4 mm.; stalk and cornea together, with- 
out style, 5.1 mm. 

Color: Displaying males, observed through 
binoculars: Carapace, including the sides, and 
buccal, pterygostomian and subhepatic regions 
pure white, except for a narrow band of dark 
puiple on posterior edge of carapace. Major 
cheliped, external side: merus and carpus bright 
chipme yellow; manus orange, rarely rosy, with 
white tubercles, usually fading into white above; 
poUex brighter orange, dactyl pure white; internal 
side: pale yellow to salmon orange, except for 
lower half of manus and all pollex, which are 
pure orange. Merus and carpus of minor cheliped 
pale yellow; manus and base of chelae lemon 
yellow; tips of chelae orange. Ambulatories, 
except for anterior (ventral) side of certain meri, 
bright purple or lilac; anterior side of merus of 
first three on major side bright orange, the color 
fading into purple posteriorly; anterior side of 
merus of first two on nainor side white, fading 
into purple posteriorly; rest of anterior faces of 
meri like posterior. Stalks and eyes greenish- 
yellow; styles clear lemon yellow. Sternum and 
abdomen apparently purple, the abdomen being 
marked with orange. 

Adult males, not displaying, but apparently 
approaching the courting season, when exposed 
to full sunlight, have the carapace and under- 
parts bright lemon yellow instead of white, and 
the colors of the major cheliped are paler than in 
displaying in^viduals. Males just emerged from 
their holes with the ebbing tide, captured males, 
and those far from the breeding season have 
carapace and eye-stalks pearl gra^, while the 
other parts are dull brownish, grayish, purplish 
and yellowish, varying with the individual and 
circumstances. 

Adult females in breeding condition: Carapace 
purplish-gray to grayish-white; ambulatories 
dee^ purple; manus and dactyls of chelipeds 
white; bucc^, pterygostomian and subhepatic 
regions pale gray. 

Display: Body usually not elevated at all dur- 
ing display, and all legs kept on ^und, al- 
though body is always held fairly hi^. Some- 
times, however, during display the crab stretches 
the anterior two pairs of legs, so that the anterior 
part of the carapace is tilt^ up with them, while 
the posterior part is lowered on the bending pos- 
terior two pairs of legs. At the beginning of 
display, the merus and carpus of the major 
chelij^ are usually held almost straight out at 
the side, the manus and chelae being bent for- 
ward from them at right angles, the whole cheli- 
ped being held well clear of the ground. The 


chelae are held parallel to each other, slightly 
open. From this position the crab raises the 
manus and chelae slowly and slightly, then 
lowers them to the ori^al position equally 
slowly, without a pause, at the rate of one com- 
plete aisplay to about three-quarters of a second. 
The display is repeated at once in continuous 
rhythm; when undisturbed the crab makes 
between thirty and fifty displays, usually about 
forty, at a time, hopping several steps in either 
direction, or to the front or back, with every 
gesture. Then it squats down and rests for about 
five seconds. The see-saw motion, brought about 
by stretching the front legs and lowering the 
back ones during display, mentioned above, may 
be inserted without apparent extra stimulus in 
the midst of a series of displays, or the entire 
series may be of the see-saw variety. Wlien the 
crab becomes especially excited during a display, 
having aroused the attention of a female, it 
raises the second or third ambulatory simultane- 
ously on each side, not necessarily as a pair, as it 
extends its cheliped; they are held motionless 
for an instant, then lowered, and the other two 
members of the same two pairs repeat tlie per- 
formance. The effect is that of a definite, 
rhythmic dance step. During display the style 
remains erect and motionless# 


Breeding: It seems very likely that adult males 
and females of this species which are ready to 
breed come up from the mud fiats on to the 
relative cleanliness and firmness of a muddy 
sand beach to court and mate. Young ones and 
dull colored, non-displaying males have been 
found only in the mud; on the muddy sand 
beach at li Boca, where courtship was observed, 
only brightly-colored males and full grown, yet 
non-ovigerous, females were found. On February 
9, 1941, the first U, alylifera was observed at La 
Boca on the muddy sand l)each, although the 
beach had been under observation for two weeks 
previously. He was in the bright yellow phase, 
and did not display. The next day there were 
five niales and five females, all well separated, 
the males being at least six feet apart, and all in 
the yellow phase; the holes of the females were 
each at least three feet from those of the nearest 
males. The following day twice as many of each 
sex were counted in the same area, and one of the 
males now had the carapace pure white instead 
of yellow. In the days following, rouglily 12 
pairs were kept under observation. It appeared 
that during the first two to three days after their 
arrival on the beach the males would swing 
through the yellow into the pure white phase. 
When the latter was reached they began dis- 
playing. 


In the first week of display I could not see that 
any of the females paid the least attention, al- 
though the burrows of individual males and 
females showed an increasing tendency to be dug 
close to each other. Later on, during the second 
week, many serious courtships took place daily, 
although I saw actual pairing, on the surface, 
only once (see below). Often the female would 
allow the male to approach her, displaying all 
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the way, and stroke her at the edge of her hole 
(p. 156), only to disappear down it at the laat 
moment; often, if a male tried frequently to drag 
a female from her bole after such withdrawal, she 
would wait until he had temporarily given up, 
and then plug up her hole for the rest of the day, 
even though the tide was still far out. More often 
still, a courtship which had reached a crucial 
stage would be interrupted by the approach of 
grackles or other birds. The male always ap- 
peared to use the greatest patience and gentle- 
ness, as though afraid that sudden motions or a 
show of force would ruin tus chances. 

One male courted two females, with holes only 
a foot away from him and each other, indis- 
criminately for a week, apparently without 
success. When one of the females finally moved 
to the far side of the colony, the male continued 
to court the remaining one, regularly, for an hour 
or two a day. At the end of another week, when 
observations ceased, he was still adhering to the 
same routine; every day the procedure wotdd 
reach the stroking stage several times, but I 
never saw them rnate, or saw her approach his 
hole. It is interesting that his major claw was in 
the process of regeneration, being only about 
half normal size, and was pure white, like the 
carapace, instead of orange and yellow. His use 
of it in display, however, was in nowise different 
from that of uninjured crabs. 

The single mating I observed on the surface 
occurred after a largo, exceptionally brilliant 
male had courted a female, with numerous inter- 
ruptions and false starts for at least tliree hours. 
The crabs assumed the position de8cril)ed on 
page 156, holding it for three minutes. 

Only once did I see a male of this species induce 
a female to approach his hole and actuaUy enter 
it. It happened after at least four da3rs of con- 
stantly interrupted and apparently futUe court- 
ship, and after a prolongca display on the morn- 
ing when she finally approached his hole. (It is 
possible, of course, that she had entered also 
on previous days, but since I had that part of the 
beach under almost continuous observation dur- 
ing the daylight low tide at that period, it is 
certain that she did not remain long.) As soon 
as she entered his hole, the male followed, A 
few seconds later he emerged with a load of sand, 
which he dumped several inches away. He con- 
tmued to enlargje the hole with 33 additional 
loads over a period of 20 minutes. As he de- 
swnded the last time he flipped in a plug after 
Im, and, althou^ the tide was dead low at the 
time, neither crao emerged the rest of the after- 
noon. The next day the male was feeding, and 
not displaying at all. He was in very poor color, 
the carapace being yellowish-gray where it haa 
been dazzling white at correspondingly low tide 
for a week previously. The female was nowhere 
to be seen, and her hole, which had been about 
eighteen inches from that of the male for at least 
five days, was eradicate by the tide. The other 
five females in the vicinity, known to me indi- 
vidually^ as were the above pair, by small natural 
recognition marks such as oamag^ chelae, nicks 


in the carapace, etc., were all present. I dug up 
the hole of the male, but she was not there eiSier. 
Either she had moved to an entirely different 
part of the beach, or — and this explanation seems 
likely — she bad gone down to the greater mois- 
ture ofthe mud flat to lay and carry her eggs. 

None of the females on the beach at I.*a Boca 
was ovigerous. The single one in the coUoction 
was taken on a mud flat at Golfito, Costa Rica, 
in March. The eg^, which measured .21 mm, in 
diameter after having been preserved in alcohol, 
number about 20,000. 

Burrow: The holes of large specimens usually 
extend about 6 to 12 inches straight down, then 
turn at right angles and continue for several 
inches more. Less frequently, they slope down- 
ward from the mouth at an angle of more than 
forty-five degrees, and then turn sharply, ending 
in the usual way a few inches beyond the bend. 

At La Boca, displaying males sometimes oc- 
cupied the same burrows for at least tliree weeks 
at a time; observation stopped at the end of this 
period. Females on the other hand tended to 
shift their position and dig new burrows much 
more frequently. The general trend seemed to 
be for a female to move her burrow closer to, or 
farther from, a male who had been courting her, 
although these observations are as yet incom- 
plete, On the other hand, males too would 
sometimes move yards away, without any ap- 
parent reason, while individual females main- 
tained the same hol^ for days at a time. The 
center of the opening of a burrow, although 
destroyed completely twice daily by the tide, 
rarely varied so much as a quarter of an inch in 
position from day to day. 

Maierial: A total of 24 specimens was taken at 
Corinto, Nicarag;ua, at Golfito, Costa Rica, and 
at La Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone. Cat. Nos. 
3813, 38,689, 4136. 

Uca insignis (Milne-Edwards, 1852). 

Text-fig. 5. 

(See also pp. 149, 165, 168). 

References: Acanthoplax insignis Milne-Edwards, 
1852, p. 151, pi. 4, %. 23. 

Uca insignis, Rathbun, 1917, p. 385, pi. 161, figs. 
5—16. 

Range: Gulf of Fonseca, El Salvador, to Chile. 

Local Distribution: Found on open tidal mud 
fiats and at edge of mangroves, among their 
shoots. 

Sup>jplemerdary Specific Characters: Two of the 
males in the present collection have short styles 
on the eye, on the side of the major cheliped, 
exactly similar to those sometimes found on U, 
heieropleura. The style on the largest male 
(length 14 mm.) is 2.21 mm. long, and the cornea 
1.92 mm. The tip of the abdominal appendage 
is slender. 

Measurements: The four specimens taken con- 
sist of three males, 9 to 14 mm. long, and one 
very immature female, 8 mm. long. 

Material: All are from La Boca, Balboa, Canal 
Zone, and from Bellavista, Panama City, Pana- 
ma. Cat. Nos. 4139, 4140. 
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Vca pvimaea sp. nov. 

Text^gs. 4B, 5; PL I, Fig. 1; PL II, Fig. 4. 

(See also pp. 140, 161, 166, 168). 

Diagnosis: Length under 6 nun. Carapace 
moderately convex; front behind eyes about 
30% maximum width of carapace; orbits ex- 
tremely oblique; antero-lateral margins slanting 
obliquely inwards immediately behind orbitm 
angles, which are produced forward and outward 
into pronounced acute angles. Minor chelae 
serrated in middle half; gape moderate through- 
out to articulating tips; hairs scanty except for 
inner distal tuft. Major palm without obliq^ue 
tuberculated ridge, which is represented only oy 
a general scattering of granules; manus greatly 
swollen, but without a backwardly directed, 
infero-proximal projection on ite outer side- 
dactyl about as long as palm. Merus of secona 
maxillipeds with only about a dozen spoon-tipped 
hairs. Suborbital region densely hairy. 

Description: A very small species. H-form 
depression shallow, regions not strongly deline- 
ated. Carapace smooth and naked except for a 
very sparse scattering of fine, short hairs. Hairs 
on legs few; several on each joint are long, bristle- 
like and dark brown at the roots. 

Carapace moderately convex, widest at antero- 
lateral angles. Upper margin of orbit extremely 
oblique, sinuous. Anterior ])art of lateral margin 
so short as to be almost non-existent, slanting 
strongly inward from the angle, then turning 
almost at once at an extreme obtuse angle, as the 
usual elevated line. This marginal line stops 
opposite the anterior part of the cardiac region. 
Sides of carapace concave, moderately convergent 
posteriorly. Front between posterior margins 
of eyestalks about 30% width of carapace. Lower 
mar^n of front entirely, that of orbit almost, 
invisible in dorsal view. Eyebrow broad, showing 
considerable variation in the degree of inclina- 
tion, even on opposite sides of the same crab. 
The lower orbital margin has crenulations 
strongly developed externally, but usually com- 
pletely absent internally. Suborbital region 
densely hairy. Third to sixth abdominal seg- 
ments of male partially fused. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped very few, about a dozen or less. Woolly 
hairs moderate in number, but not forming a 
conspicuous tuft on tip of palp. Ischium of t&d 
maxilliped with shallow central CToove well 
developed, oblique, almost confluent nasally with 
inner ^ove. 

Minor chelae about as long as palm, with 
fairly strong serrations in middle half; distal 
fourth corneous, dilated, the tips articulating 
perfectly; gape moderate, extending to articula- 
tion. Hairs sparse, in an irregular oblique row 
across inner surface of each finger, well developed 
only distally where about half a dozen on the 
inner tip of each chela are long and bristle-like. 

Large cheliped of male with arm and wrist 
weakly rugose, the wrist also tuberculous distally; 
distal upper ed^ of arm with two or thr^ 
tubercles. Hand as deep as long, considerably 


swollen both externally and internally. A sin^e 
row of close-set tubercles along lower margm. 
Dorsal crest present only as a rudimentary, non- 
tuberculous ndge. Coarse tubercles on the outer, 
upper surface, continuing over on the rounded 
top as slightly smaller ones, and over onto the 
upper hah of the inner surface as enlarged 
tubercles again. Middle outer and inner halves of 
manus finely granulous, lower parts practically 
smooth. Inner side of manus with oblique 
tuberculous ridge absent. A row of minute, 
close-set tubercles outlining dorsal margin of 
carpal cavity. A row of well developed tubercles 
extends along proximal half of upper margin of 
pollex and turns at a wide angle obliquely up- 
ward and backward along distal part of manus, 
merging with the coarse tubercles of that area. 
The tuberculated ridge usually present on distal 
edge of palm across base of dactyl is represented 
only by two or three small tubercles. Dactyl 
about as long as palm, tuberculated dorsalJy in 
proximal region, curving downward beyond end 
of pollex. Pollex deeper basally than dactyl, 
triangular, the tip obliquely truncate. Gai^e 
moderately wide, prehensile teeth rudimentary 
except for several enlarged teeth on each edge, 
typically arranged as follows: two, well separated, 
near base of dactyl; one on distal third of dactyl; 
one near base of pollex; two on truncate tip of 
pollex. Triangular depression on outer base of 
pollex very pronounced. 

Merus of ambulatories scarcely enlarged. 

Abdominal appendage blunt with thick, short 
arm paralleling it, not protruding laterallj^ al- 
most reaching its tip. 

Measurements: Male holotypc: length 5.66 
mm., breadth 8.35 mm., base of manus to tip of 
pollex 10.84 mm. Twelve paratypes (all males) : 
length 4.03 to 5.47 mm. In spite of their small 
size, the larger ones show every indication of 
being adult. 

Color: Captured males in life : Carapace bronzy 
brown, speckled or marbled with white. Large 
chelii)ed apricot buff to chestnut, except white- 
tipped chelae and ^ayish inner surfaces. Under- 
parts entirely grayish. Upper surface of ambula- 
tories grayish-brown, marbled with white. 

Affinities: This species appears to be most close- 
ly related to U. zacae (p. 175). It differs in the 
extreme obliqueness of the orbit, in the deeper, 
swollen palm with coarse granulation on its inner 
surface, and in the paucity of spoon-shaped hairs 
on the merus of the second maxilliped. More dis- 
tantly it is related to U. galapagenm^ t/. mordax 
and U. breinfronSf sharing with them as with t/. 
zacae the same general typo of tliird maxilliped, 
minor cheliped, male abdominal appendage, broad 
front and hairy suborbital region, but differing 
most obviously in the obliqueness of the orbits 
and the lack of an oblique tuberculated ridge on 
the inner surface of the major palm. 

Local Distribution: All 13 specimens were taken 
from the muddy banks of a fresh water stream. 
The burrows were two to three inches deep. 

Material: All were taken at Golfito, Costa Rica. 
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Cat. Nos. 381,110 (holotype) and 381,111 
(paratypes). 

The name pygmaea is proposed for this species 
because of its small size. 

Uca zacae sp. nov. 

Text-figs, 4C, 6; PI. I, Fig. 2; Pi. II, Fig. 6. 

(See also pp. 149, 159, 166, 168). 

Diaqnosis: Carapace moderately convex; front 
behind eyes slightly more than one-fourth maxi- 
mum width of carapace; orbits strongly but not 
extremely oblique; antero-lateral margins short, 
straight, anglea; orbital angles product scarcely 
or not at all; minor cheh^ serrated in middle 
third; distal third corneous; gape moderate to 
articulating tips; hairs on inner surface plentiful. 
Oblique tuWculated ridge inside palm of major 
cheliped completely absent, or, rarely, repre- 
sented by several rudimentary tubercles; no 
backwardly directed, infero-proximal projection 
on outer side of man us; fingers about as long as 
palm. Merus of second maxillipeds with many 
(around 75) spoon-tipped hairs. Suborbital 
region hairy. 

Description: A small sp^ies. H-form depres- 
sion moaerately deep; regions otherwise scarcely 
delineated; surface of carapace smooth, naked 
except for a pair of tomentous patches in the H- 
form depression, between the branchial and 
anterior cardiac regions. There are also a few 
short hairs scattered irregularly over the cara- 
pace; hairs on legs yellowish or brownish, and 
mostly soft, not stiff and black. 

Carapace moderately convex, widest at antero- 
lateral angles. Upper margin of orbit strongly 
oblique, especially in young, but not extremely 
so. Anterior part of lateral margins very short, 
usually straight, but sometimes somewhat 
rounded, sloping inward; the marpn then turns 
at a very blunt, obtuse angle and is continued in 
a concave line to a point opposite the posterior 
])ortion of the cardiac region. Sides of carapace 
concave, moderately convergent posteriorly. 
Front between posterior margins of eyestalbj 
slightly more than one-fourth width of carapace. 
Lower margin of front and lower edge of orbit 
visible in dorsal view. Eyebrow moderately 
broad and inclined. Lower margin of orbit with 
crenulations moderately developed cxtemalh^ 
almost or completely lacking internally. Sub- 
orbital repon hairy. Third to sixth abdominal 
segments m male partially fused. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped numerous, 55 to 85 or even more, arranged 
in about 9 to 11 rows, on distal three-fifths of 
inner edge. Woolly hairs moderate in number, 
not forming a conspicuous tuft on tip of palp. 
Ischium of third maxilUped with shallow central 
groove well developed, oblique, almost confluent 
with inner groove basally. 

Minor chelae with fairly strong serrations in 
middle third; distal third corneous, little dilated, 
the tips articulating fairly well; gape moderate, 
extending to articulation. Hairs plentiful in an 
irregular oblique it/w across inner surface of each 


finger, longest and strongest distally; a similar 
row of shorter, fewer hairs externally. 

Large cheliped of male with arm rugose, and 
wrist weakl^r tuberculate. Hand at least once 
and a half times as long as broad with rows of 
tubercles — double above and single below — 
forming carinas on upper and lower margins; 
coarse tubercles distnbuted over upper, outer 
surface; rest of the latter smooth. Inner surface 
without oblique, tul)erculous ridge, its usual 
position marked only by a perfectly smooth, 
elevated repon, except in a few rare cases where 
several rudimentary tubercles are present. The 
upper margin of the carpal cavity is marked by a 
single row of closely set, small tubercles. A row 
of well developed tubercles extends from the 
proximal part of the upper margin of the pollcx 
up along the distal part of the manus until, near 
the dorsal margin, it splays out in a small cluster 
of tubercles. A short row of several very low 
tubercles, distal to this, parallels the base of the 
dactyl. Except for the tubercles and ndges 
described, the inner side of the manus is per- 
fectly smooth. Dactyl as long as, or sligntly 
longer than, palm, tuberculated dorsally in 
proximal region, curving downward beyond tip 
of pollex. Latter more slender than dactyl, ob- 
liquely truncate. Gape moderately wide; a 
number of coarse teeth on each finger; three 
basal teeth of dactyl usually somewhat larger 
than adjacent oncsj another tooth, two-thirds 
of way to tip, considerably enlarged; a similar 
one sometimes present on pollex, halfway to tip. 

Merus of ambulatories scarcely enlarged, more 
so in females tlian in males; that of third leg 
extends about a fifth, more or less, of its length 
beyond antero-lateral angle when laid forward. 

Abdominal appendage of male moderately 
blunt distally witn a well developed arm extend- 
ing outwards from it at an oblique angle, termi- 
nating one and one-half times its own length 
from the tip. 

Measurements: Male holotype, length 6.9 mm., 
breadth 11.04 mm.; base of manus to tip of 
pollex, 16.1 mm.; largest female (paratype), 
length 6.05 mm., breadth 9.12 mm.; smallest 
male (paratype), length, 3.3 mm., breadth 4.8 
mm.; smallest female (paratype), length 3 mm., 
breadth 4.2 mm. 

Affinities: This species appears to be most 
closely allied to ( 7 . pygmaea (p. 174); its resem- 
blance to the young of U, macrodactyla is note- 
worthy (see p. 178). 

Range: Corinto, Nicaragua, to Golfito, Costa 
Bica. 

Local DistrihiUion: The 34 specimens in the 
collection were taken in mangrove mud (Corinto) 
and on the muddy banks of fresh water streams 
(San Juan del Sur and Golfito). Twenty-eight 
of the specimens were taken at Golfito from a 
large colony. 

Material: The specimens were collected at the 
following localities; Corinto and San Juan del 
Sur, Nicaragua; Golfito, Costa Rica. Cat. Nos. 
381,112 (holotype male, Golfito); 381,113 (27 
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paratypes, males and females, Golfito); 381,114 
(2 males, 2 females, Corinto); 381,115 (2 males, 
San Juan del Sur). 

Tills species is named in honor of Templeton 
Crocker’s yacht Zaca* 

Uca gaiapag^sis Rathbun, 1002. 

Text-figs. 4D, 5. 

(See also pp. 149, 166, 167, 168). 

ReferenceB: Uca gtdapageiuts Rathbun, 1902, p. 
276, pL 12, figs. X, 2; 1917, p. 403, text-fig. 167, 
142. Boone, 1927, p. 273 (poW.), not fig. 97. 

Range: Galapagos Islands and Peru. 

Local DistrUnUion: Salt fiats and around salt 
ponds. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: Merus of 
second maxillipeds with 25 or less hairs having 
well developed spooned tips, but many more on 
which minut^nidimentary spoons can be dis- 
tinguished, Woolly hairs present in moderate 
numbers. Ischium of third maxilliped with 
shallow, central groove traceable in distal two- 
fifths. 

Minor chelae slightly longer than palm, with 
weak serrations in middle tmrd or third quarter; 
distal third or quarter corneous, dilated, the tips 
articulating penectly; gape moderate, extending 
to articulation. Hairs sparse, chiefly in an irregu- 
lar, oblique row on inner surface of each finger, 
longest distally; externally surface of fingers 
naked except for a few short rows of stumps of 
bristles near tip. 

Suborbital region sparsely to moderately 
hairy. 

Abdominal appendages of male moderately 
slender, abruptly i)ointed at tip; arm short, 
thick, parallel to appendage, not protruding 
later^y, terminating less than its own length 
from tip of arm. 

Material arid Discussion: The four specimens 
in the collection of the Department of Tropical 
Research were all taken by the Harrison William 
Galdpagos Expedition (1923) and have already 
been recorded by Boone (1927, p. 273). They 
consist of the following catalogue numbers: 

No. 2139. 2 males, lengths 4.4 and 4.9 mm. 
South Seymour Island. 

No. 2624. 2 males, lengths 9 and 11 mm. 
James l^nd. 

The other specimens referred by Miss Boone 
to this species prove upon reexamiimtion to be 
distribute as follows: 

No. 2042. 1 male, length 11 mm. Eden Island: 
Should be referred to Uca macrodactyla (see p. 
178). This is the specimen figured in the upper 
half of fig. 97, p. 272 (Boone, 1927). The other 
small specimen catalogued under this number 
has completely diBintcgrated, and hence has been 
discarded. 

No Number. 1 female, length 11.5 mm. Cocos 
Island. Arcturus Oceanographic Expedition. 
Should be referred to Uca panamensis (see p. 
205). This is the specimen reproduced in the 


lower half of fig. 97. p. 272 (Boone, 1927). 
Glassell (1934, p. 453) has already sugge^d that 
U. parhamerms might be involv^ in this figure. 

In her discussion of U. gala^ensiSf Miss 
Boone states (1927, p. 274) that U. aala^eneis 
digs chiefly at night or in ^‘the cool of early dawn 
when the tide is out . . . The huge chela 
of the male, and in the case of the females, either 
chela, form the shovel with which the sand is 
rolled into a pellet which is clasped by the three 
hinder anterior ambulatory legs^ while the crab 
climbs out of its burrow by using its front anterior 
ambulatory leg and chela and its four posterior 
ambulatones. . I have never seen 17. 
gatapageneis alive, but all of the twenty-odd 
other species of Uca which I have obeyed 
actually digging agreed with the observations of 
other indents of the genus in being diurnal, in 
never using either cheliped as a shovel, and in 
almost always entering the hole with the minor 
side gomg first. 

Miss Boone goes on to say that ‘^One of the 
uses of the ‘voice^’ that is. the noise caused by 
the stridulating ndge of the giant chela, is to 
warn other members of the species that their 
particular burrow is inhabited, a warning that is 
usually respected.” This sentence would be true 
of Ocypode gaudichaudii and others of that genus, 
and probably of U, musica and some of its allies 
(see p. 165) as well, since these fiddlers have 
developed tnie stridulating ridges, in addition to 
the usual oblique, tuberculous ridges, with op- 
posable rows of tubercles on the first ambulatory 
legs. However, in U, galapagensisy as in most 
other fiddlers, there is only the usual oblique 
tuberculous ridge on the large cheliped, which is 
in no position to be used for stridulation, but 
merely, along with the other ridges, Ixiunds the 
area folded upon the merus. 

Whatever the sources of Miss Boone’s state- 
ments, they were not the field notes of Dr. 
William Beeb^ director of the Harrison Williams 
and Arcturus Expeditions, nor those of any of his 
staff. 

Uca mordax (Smith, 1870). 

Text-figs. 2, 3, 4E, 6. 

(See also pp. 149, 152, 157, 166, 168). 

References: Gclasirnus mordax Smith, 1870, p. 135, 
pi. 2, fig. 3; pi. 4, figs. 4 and 4a. 

Uca mordax Eathbun, 1917, p. 391, text-fig. 166, 
pi. 134, figs. 3 and 4. 

Range: Previously knowm from the Bahamas 
and Gulf of Mexico to Rio de Janeiro, and from 
the west coast of Mexico; questionably reported 
from Liberia. The present expeditions have 
extended the eastern Pacific range about 10 
degrees of latitude, from Mexico to the Gulf of 
Duloe, Costa Rica. 

Local Distribution: Found among mangrove 
roots and in the stony mud baxuos of both 
brackish and fresh water streams. 

Supplemerdary Specific Characters: Spoon- 
tipped hairs on merus of second maxilliped almost 
or complete^ lacking; woolly hairs moderate in 
number. Ischium of third maxilliped with 
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central groove veiy broad, shallow, parallel to 
inner gimve, with which it tends to mei^ 
basally, although it is scarcely traceable so far. 

Minor chelae about as long as palm with 
fairly strong serrations in middle third; distal 
third homy, dilated, the tips articiilating per- 
fectly; gape slight, extending to articulation. 
Hairs sparse, absent on largest specimens except 
for a few stumps which are usually confined to 
the inner tip of each chela; in the young the 
distal liairs, as well as a few others along the 
usual inner oblique rows, are well developed, and 
there are in addition a few forming an external 
row. 

Suborbital region hairy. 

Abdominal appendage of male thick and blunt 
with a thick, short arm paralleling it, not pro- 
truding laterally, almost reaching its tip. Ck)no- 
IK)re of female marked by two or three small 
tubercles arising from its elevated margin. 

McasuremerUa: The four 8|>ecimens taken are 
all males and include the following extremes of 
length: largest, 14.5 min., smallest S.5 mm. 

Color: Captured, living males from muddy 
banks of fresh and slightly brackish streams, 
Negritos Island and Golfito, Costa Rica: Cara- 
pace brownish-black with fine white spots, or 
marbled chocolate brown and white; major 
chelii^ds oranp^ brown with distal part of manus 
orange, or entirely coral red; chelae yellowish- 
l)rovra, or coral tipped with wliite. Ambulatories 
and minor cheliped dark brown, spotted with 
white, or buff except for coral red at base of 
merus. Underparis grayish-white. 

Diacumion: Examination shows that four of 
the eight specimens referred by Boone (1929, p. 
581, fig. 17) to U, mordax are examples of U. 
macrodactyla^ including the specimen illustrated 
in fig. 17a. The remaining four were never 
de{K>sited at the American ]\Iu8eurn Natural 
History, and their location is unknown. This 
group includes the two shown in fig. 17 b and c. 
It is almost certain, however, that the latter two 
should be referred to U. panamenais^ as suggested 
by Glassell (1934, p. 454). 

Material: A total of four specimens was taken 
from San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua, and from 
Negritos Island and Golfito, Costa Rica. Cat. 
Nos. 381,116, 381,117, 381,118. 

Uca brevifrons (Sfiinpson, 1860), 
Text-figs. 4F, 5; PL VII, Fig. 35. 

(Sec also pp. 149, 151, 166, 168). 

Referenees: GiiaRim7is brevifrons Stimpeon, I860, 
p. 292. 

Uca trevifronh, Kathbun, 1917, p. 393, pL 138. 

Uca brevifrons vor. deUcaia Maccagno, 1928, p. 
51, text-fig. 33. 

Gelaaimus vocaior, Nobili, 1897, p, 6. 

Range: Lower California to Panama. 

Local Distribution: Found in the muddy and 
clayey banks of fresh water and brackish streams, 
close to the water level. It was collected at Port 
Parker at least thrdtc miles from the sea coast, in 


hilty country, far above tidal influence. At 
Gomto, on a morning after heavy rains, a large 
female was found on a tree trunk, five feet above 
the groimd, in open jungle, many yards from the 
nearest str^m. 

Suppleimntary Specific Characters: Spoon- 
tipped hairs on merus of second maxilliped very 
few, not more than about 20, usually far fewer, 
sometimes absent, apparently from being worn 
off; all are located on the upper inner half of the 
merus; the spoons are never large and broad. 
Woolly hairs abundant, often thickly fringing 
all margins of entire second maxillii^)ed. Ap- 
parently of the same general type are hairs from 
which ^w one or more clusters of tiny grape- 
like wmtish globules. The number and distribu- 
tion of both these and the usual woolly variety 
are exceeding variable in individuals; neither sex, 
size, nor the degree of elongation and slenderness 
of the chelii^d (see below) accounts for it. Is- 
chium of third raaxiUiped with shallow median 
groove well developed, confluent basally with 
inner groove. 

Minor chelae slightly longer than manus, with 
six to nine strong serrations or low teeth begin- 
ning almost at their bases and extending through- 
out their length as far as distal fourth, which is 
corneous, dilated, the tips articulating perfectly. 
Gape slight, extending to articulation. Hairs 
ahnost absent in large specimens, only several 
remaining of the usual oblique row along inner 
surface of each finger, and the terminal bristles 
being represented only by stumps. External hairs 
practically absent. In the young, as in those of 
U, mordax f hairs are more plentiful and longer. 

Suborbital region densely hairy. 

Abdominal appendage of male thick, blunt, 
with thick, blunt arm paralleling it, not protrud- 
ing laterally, and terminating almost at its tip. 
Gonopore of female opening near anterior margin 
of third sternal segment, marked by a single low 
tubercle. 

Measurements: The 48 siiecimens taken include 
the following extremes of length: largest male, 
17 mm.; largest female, 18.5 mm.; ovigerous 
female, 15 mm.; smallest male 3.1 mm.; smallest 
female, 3.5 min. 

Color: Living, captured specimens: Three large 
specimens taken in as many localities but in 
similar habitats showed p-eat variation. The 
carapace of one male was dark brown, of the next 
cimiamon bro\^Ti with fine, inconspicuous black 
marblings; and of the third, the tree-oUmbing 
female mentioned above, brilliant coral red. In 
the first the major cheliped was coral pink with 
tips of chelae white; in the second it was brown, 
like the carapace, with only the movable finger 
brightly colored— apricot orange; in the third, 
the female, both chelipeds were coral red, like the 
carapace, except for the lower half of the major 
palm and all the chelae, which were white. 
Upper part of ambulatories of all three like 
their respective carapaces; underparts of body 
and ambulatories like carapace or paling to 
white. 
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Breeding: The single ovigerous female was 
taken in January, at Port Parker. The eggs, 
wliich measure ,25 mm. in diameter after having 
boon preserved in alcohol, number about 6,000. 
Small specimens, measuring between 3 and 6 
mm., were common on Negntos Island in March. 

Young; The smallest specimens liave the cara- 
pace of practically adult appearance, except for 
the more oblique orbits; the major clieliped, how- 
ever, shows immaturity in the complete lack of a 
ridge on the inner side of tiie manus, although 
the triangular elevation is beginning to be ap- 
parent even in specimens of about 4 mm., and in 
the shortness of the fingers with narrow gape and 
numerous subequal teeth. The minor chelae arc 
hairier than in the adult, and the suborbital 
region less hairy. 

Burrow: The burrows were usually from one to 
two feet deep, entering the bank obliquely, or 
with a downward turn a few inches from the 
mouth; the bottoms were always under water. 

Food: At Port Parker several crabs were ob- 
served feeding on mammalian faeces on the bank 
of a fresh water stream. Elsewhere, however, 
mud pellets of the usual type were found around 
their holes. 

Disemeion: Uca brevifrons var. delicata Mac- 
cagno, 1928, described from a specimen in the 
Turin Museum, was originally referred by 
Nobili (1897) to Gelasimus vocatur. Maccagno 
states that the major chelae are much more atten- 
uated than in typical U. brevifrons^ and the granu- 
lation of the palm loss pronounced. In the light, 
however, of present material, this cannot be con- 
sidered a valid variety. A single large clieliped in 
our collection was taken from Port Angeles, 
Mexico, in which the attenuation is midway 
between the ^'norinaF' and the delicata form. A 
specimen borrowed from the National Museum 
at San JosA Costa Rica, originally collected at 
Colfito, is anout identical with the Panamanian 
specimen illustrated by Maccagno, while one of 
the specimens catalogued under No, 19435 at the 
U. 8. National Museum, from the Gulf of Dulce, 
Costa Rica, is equally or more attenuated than 
the Golfito specimen; in the same jar, under the 
same number and collected in the s^e locality, 
are examples of the typical and of intermediate 
forms. There is an almost equal amount of 
variation between individuals from the same 
locality in some of the specimens in the present 
collection. Neither Nobili nor Maccagno gives 
the len^h of the Panamanian specimen, but all 
those of the delicaia type examined by me have 
been among the largest. The explanation of the 
differences is almost certainly either age or 
simple individual variation, or both, 

A specimen from Uvita Bay, Costa Rica, 9 
mm. long, is infested with Sacculina, 

Material: A total of 48 specimens was taken 
from Puerto Angeles, Mexico; from San Juan del 
Sur, Nicaragua; and from Port Parker. Negritos 
Island, Uvita Bay, Golfito and Pariaa Island, 
Costa Rica. Cat. Nos. 381,119, 381,120, 381,122, 
381,123, 381,124, 381,125, 381,126. 


Vea macrodactyla (Milne-Edwards k 
Lucas, 1843). 

Text-figs. 4G, 5. 

(See also pp. 149, 159, 166-168). 

References: Oelcmmus macrodactylus Milne- 
Edwards & Lucas, 1843, p. 27; 1847, pi. 11, fig. 3. 

Uca inacrodactylust Rathbun, 1917, p. 404, pi, 143. 

Uca galapagensiSf Boone, 1927, p. 271, fig. 97 
(part.). 

Uca mordaXf Boone, 1929, p, 581, fig. 17a. (See 
Discussion on p. 177 of present paper.) 

Range: Guaymas, Mexico, to Valparaiso, 
Chile. Galdpagos (see below). 

Local Distribution: Found on tidal mud flats. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: Spoon-tip- 
|)ed hairs on merus of second maxilliped moder- 
ately numerous, usually l)etween about 60 and 
75, with most of the spoons large, broad and well 
developed; all are located on distal half of merus 
on its inner margin; they are arranged in 8 to 10 
rows. Woolly hairs variable in number and 
arrangement, but generally abundant; the stems 
of many of the spoon-tipped hairs are usually 
woolly also. Iscliii^ of third maxilliped with 
median groove rudimentary, i)resent only dis- 
tally where it forms a marginal depression. 

Minor chelae slightly longer than manus, with 
middle half or less strongly serrated or toothed, 
and distal fourth corneous. Distal tliird dilated, 
the tips articulating perfectly. Gape slight, ex- 
tending to articulation. Long, soft hairs present, 
chiefly in an obli(jue row along inner margin of 
each chela, longest and most close-set distally. 
A row of similar haii*s close to external margin of 
prehensile edge of each chela. Most of the hairs 
on the chelae in any row are grouj)ed into short 
lines of three or four each. 

Suborbital region naked, except for a few hairs 
immediately behind crenulated ankrior margin. 

Abdominal api^endage of male moderately 
slender, tapering abruptly distally to a i>ointe(l 
tip. Arm short, blunt, paralleling main sten), 
not protruding laterally, terminatmg about its 
own length from tip. 

Size: The 28 specimens taken include the fol- 
lowing extremes of length : largest male, 11 mm.; 
largest female, 9 mm.; smallest male, 4.5 mm.; 
smallest female, 4 mm. No ovigerous females 
were seen. 

Color: Living, captured males: plain dull 
brown, except for the major chelii)ed, wliich is 
whitish. 

Young: The smallest specimens taken differ 
from the adults most noticeably in the more 
oblique orbits, lack of an oblique ridge on the 
manus of the major cheliped, and short fingers 
with slight gape. On the other hand, they bear 
a remarkable resemblance to specimens of U. 
zacae^ and care is needed to distmguish the two. 
Young macrodactyla have the orbits less oblique, 
the fingers shorter than the palm, and the merus 
of the ambulatories of both sexes dilated, while 
the details of the grooving of the third maxilliped 
and the form of the abdominal appendage are 
helpful checks in dubious cases. 
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Discussion: The major chelae vary consider- 
ably in length even in adults. Long-fingered 
examples have been compared with specimens in 
the U. S. National Museum which were included 
by Miss Kathbun in material for her monograph 
(1917). Although her illustrations were taken 
from a shorter-fingered example, the museum 
specimens include forms identical with ours. The 
differences, as in the similar case of ll. brevifrons, 
are doubtless explained either by simple indi- 
vidual variation or, more probably, by the 
greater age of the long-fingered specimens. 

A reexamination of the specimens referred by 
Boone (1927, p. 271 ff., fig. 97) to U. galapagensis 
shows that one male, 11 mm. in len^h (No. 
2042), from Eden Island, ClaMpagos, is an ex- 
ample of U, macroduefyla and not of U. pana- 
rnensiSf as suggested by (Jlassell (1934, p. 453). 
Although this Galdpagos example of macro- 
flactyla differs slightly from the typical mainland 
form, esiiecially in having a slightly broader front 
and more projecting orbital angles, the distinc- 
tions seem too slight to be used as the basis for 
establishing a new fonn, particularly since only 
the single specimen has been taken. 

Material: In addition to the Galdpagos ex- 
ample mentioned above, a total of 28 specimens 
was taken from Tenacatita Bay, Mexico (1 young 
male, Cat. No. 381,127) and Corinto, Nicaragua 
(("at. No. 381,128). 

Uca tomentosa sp. nov. 

Text-fig^. 411, 5, 6. 

(See also pp. 149, 16G, l(i8). 

Diagtwsis: Carapace strongly convex, but not 
semi-cylindrical; front between eyes (measured 
l>etwccn posterior margins of eyestalk bases) one 
sixth or less maximum width of carapace; 
antero-lateral margins short, straight, angled. 
Minor chelae strongly serrated in middle half, 
ti])s widely dilated, j)erfectly articulating; gape 
very slight or absent m distal two thirds. Major 
palm with oblique ridge well developed, continued 
to upper margin. No spine on carpus of major 
cheliped. Merus of ambulatory legs enlarged. 
Short, na^like pile in reticulated pattern on 
carapace; black, stiff, isolated hairs on carapace 
and legs. 

Description: A small species. H-form depres- 
sion shallow, regions scarcely delineated; surface 
smooth, with short, thick, brownish, nap-like 
tomentum on branchial regions in a reticulated 
pattern of varying extent; sometimes it partly 
covers also the mesogastric, cardiac and hepatic 
regions. Major carpus similarly pilose^ especially 
on upper edge and at articulation with manus. 
Isolated, stiff black hairs of various lengths are 
scattered sparsely on carapace, sternum, abdo- 
men, eyestalks, undersides of ischia and ineri of 
minor chelipeds and ambulatories, and on all 
sides of carpi and mani in both sexes; in the male 
several very short, black hairs occur near the 
articulation of the major carpus and manus. 

Carapace widest at antero-lateral angles, 
Anterior part of lateral margins very short. 


straight, only about three-fifths width of front 
between eyes, and scarcely convergent; the mar- 
gin then turns at an obtuse angle and is continued 
in a concave line to a point opposite middle of 
cardiac region. Sides of carapace concave, 
scarcely convergent posteriorly. Front between 
eyes one-sixth or less width of carapace. Lower 
margin of front invisible, that of orbit visible, in 
dorsal view. Eyebrow moderately broad, little 
inclined. Upi>er margin of orbit moderately 
oblique, sinuous; antero-lateral comer a right 
angle. Lower margin of orbit crenuJated 
throughout. Suborbital re^on naked except for 
a single row of short hairs along crenulated 
margin. All abdominal segments distinct. 

Si)Oon-tipped hairs of second maxilliped 
moderately numerous, numl>ering about 30 to 45, 
arranged in six or seven rows on anterior half of 
inner edge of merus. Woolly hairs plentiful, in 
a conspicuous group on tip of palp and along 
distal inner edge of merus, as well as in the more 
usual localities. Ischium of third maxilliped 
with central groove represented only by a rudi- 
mentary depression in distal margin; basally the 
ischium is much flattened, almost concave. 

Minor chelae strongly serrated or toothed in 
middle half; distal fourth corneous, widely di- 
lated, the tips articulating perfectly; gape in 
basal iK)rtion slight, decreasing abruptly so that 
distal two-thirds are almost or quite in contact; 
an oblicjue row of grouj)cd hairs on inner surface 
of each chela w^ell dcvcloj)ed, especially distally. 
External surface of chelae almost or completely 
hairless. 

Large chelii^ed of male with arm and wrist 
faintly rugose. Hand not much longer than 
broad, with a low’ carina above; upi)er outer 
surface with coarse tul)ercle5; rest of outside 
smooth. Inner surface with an obli(iue ridge of 
strong tubercles extending obliquely upw’ard from 
base of pollex to carpal cavity, and continued by 
weaker tul)ercles around cavity to upper n^argin. 
Carpal eminence moderately high. A weaker, 
broken, tuberculated ridge exl^nding from upper, 
proximal side of pollex to point on manus oppo- 
site middle of dactyl base. A third row of about 
six stiU weaker tubercles, distal to the end of the 
latter series, parallels the articulation of manus 
with dactyl. Upper, inner side of manus with a 
few tubercles; except for these and the tubercu- 
lated ridges, the inner surface is smooth. A row 
of tulxjrclcs extends along outer upper edge of 
pollex and its base. Dactyl slightly longer than 
palm, gape moderately slight, fin^rs not very 
slender, with many similar, tubercular teeth; 
only one is enlarged, located slightly beyond 
middle of prehensile edge of dactyl. Proximal 
half of dactyl tuberculated dorsally; a longitu- 
dinal row of tubercles on its outer surface, just 
above i)rehensile edge, extendmg three-fourths 
of distance lo tip; a similar ridge on inner surface. 

Merus of ambulatories much enlarged; that of 
third leg extends ve^ slightly beyond antero- 
lateral angle when laid forward. 

Abdominal api>endage of male with tip and 
arm both moderately slender, the arm terminat- 
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ing a little more than its own length from tip of 
appendage, and extending slightly outward from 
it. 

Measurements: Male (holotype): length of 
carapace, 6.6 mm., breadth 10,2 mm.; base of 
manuB to tip of pollex 14.5 mm.; largest female 
(paratyi)e): length of carapace 7.3 mm., breadth 
11.9 mm.; ovigerous female (i)aratype): length 
of carapace 6,24 mm., breadth 9.7 mm. The 
two remaining specimens, both non-ovigerous 
females (paratypes), measure 5,6 and G.l mm. in 
carapace length, respectively. 

Affinities: In general characteristics tliis species 
seems to be most closely related to U. thayeri. 
although its straight, angled, antero-lateral 
margins, little convergence posteriorly, broader 
fingers with narrower gape and cufFerently 
formed prehensile teeth, its black hairs and 
smaller size all distinguish it. The similarity of 
carapace pile in the two species is notable. It also 
has affinities to U. umbratila (see below). 

Material: A total of five specimens, including 
an apparently adult male (the holotype), one 
ovigerous female (paratype) and three non- 
ovigcrous females (paratypes) were taken from 
clay-like mud flats among mangroves at Punta- 
renas, Costa Rica. Cat. Nos. 381,132 (holotyf)e) 
and 381,133 (paratypes). 

The name iomcniosa is given to this species 
because of the distinctive pile on the carapace. 

Uca umbratila sp. nov. 

Text-tigfi. 41, 5, 7; PI. VII, Fig. 34, 

(See also pp. 149, 159, 166, 168). 

Diagnosis: Carapace moderately convex ; front 
l)etween i)osterior margins of eycstalk bases 
about one-ninth maximum width of carapace; 
antero-lateral margins moderately short, straight; 
carapace little convergent i)osteriorly; merus of 
anibulatory legs ^eatly enlarged. Minor chelae 
strongly serrated in distal two-thirds, the serrated 
portions in contact when chelae are closed; tips 
’vvddely dilated, articulating perfectly. Oblitiue 
ridge inside major palm well develojjed, con- 
tinuing to upi)er margin, but weak in upper 
IKjrtion; a strong carjial spine; palm massive; 
fingers broad, compressed, gape slight. 

Description: A large species. H-form depression 
shallow, regions of carapace poorly delimited. 
Carapace smooth and naked. Greatest width at 
antero-lateral angles. Anterior part of lateral 
mar^ns straight, little convergent (sometimes 
one side is very slightly convex) , short, only about 
lialf again as long as width of front between the 
eyes; the margins then turn at obtuse angles and 
are continued in concave, rather stron^y con- 
vergent lines to points opposite middle of cardiac 
region. Sides of carapace concave, scarcely con- 
vergent. Froiii between eyes contained about 
9.5 times in width of carapace; a transverse, 
marginal ridge or line is far removed from distal 
ed|^. Lower margin of front strongly bent down, 
invisible in dorsal view. Eyebrows moderately 
broad; upper margins of orbits scarcely oblique, 
sinuous; antero-lateral comers acute angled, 
projecting forwaid; lower margins of orbits 


crenulated throughout, visible from above* 
Suborbital region naked except for a single row of 
short hairs along crenulated margin. All ab- 
dominal segments distinct. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped moderately numerous, about 30 to 40, 
arranged in six to eight uneven rows on distal 
half of inner edge; many of the spoons are very 
small in this species. Woolly hairs numerous, 
including a conspicuous tuft on tip of palp. 
Ischium of third maxilliped with central ^ove 
reprei^nted only by a tiny shallow depression on 
anterior margin; basal portion of ischium much 
flattened, somewliat concave. 

Minor chelae slightly lon^r than palm, 
strongly serrated in median third, tliis portion 
being in contact wlion chelae are closed; gape 
basal to this slight; corneous tips widely dilated, 
articulating perfectly; a row of long hairs, longest 
distally, on inner side in short groups; a row of 
short hairs along outer surface, near prehensile 
edges; a fringe of hairs along profiles. 

Large cheliped of male with arm strongly ru- 
gose, dorsally finely tuberculate. Wrist tubercu- 
late externally; internally, at lower edge of 
articulatiug ridge, is a strong, conspicuous tooth. 
Hand considerably longer than broad, quadri- 
lateral, with a carina above and below, the upper 
one overhanging the carpal cavity proximally. 
Entire outer surface of hand coarsely tuberculate, 
the tul)ercles being larger dorsally. Inner surface 
of palm wdth an oblique, strongly tuberculated 
ridge from base of pollex to car|)al cavity; from 
there it continues upward at about a right angle 
almost to upper margin, where it breali up into 
an irregular scattering of tubercles, the nriost 
proximal of which technically continue the ridge 
to the upper margin. A second strong tubercu- 
lated ridge extends from upper proximal side of 
pollex, close to distal edge of nianus up to a point 
on manus opposite upper part of dactyl base. 
A third ridge of live strong tubercles, distal to end 
of the latter series, lies parallel l)etween it and 
articulation of m.anuB with dactyl. Space be- 
tween carpal cavity and base of dactyl weakly 
tuberculated, in addition to tul>erclee of the 
tliree ridges; inner surface of manus otherwise 
smooth; carpal einineuce moderate. A row of 
tul>ercleK extends along outer upper edge of 
pollex and its base. Fingers broad and flattened; 
gape very slight. Dactyl slightly longer than 
aim, its abruptly constricted tip having, in the 
olotype, been regenerated, or damaged while 
still soft. In immature males the dactyl tapers 
and curv^es slightly downward distally, in the 
usual fashion. Prehensile tubercles sinular, 
larger proximally than distally, except for one, 
much enlarged, on pollex, one-third of distance 
from its base. Proximal half of dactyl tubercu- 
lated proximally and externally. \ longitudinal 
row of small tubercles on its outer surface just 
above prehensile edge, extending almost to tip; 
a similar, but shorter, row on inner surface. 
Proximal halves of dactyl and pollex noticeably 
excavated, the deepest hollow being triangular, 
at junction of manus and pollex. 
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Text-figure 7. 

Uca umbrattJaf holotype. I^ength of carapace 17.6 mm. A, dorsal view; B, major cheliped, 
inner view; G, same, outer view. 
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Merus of ambulatories much enlarged, more 
pilose in female than in male on upper (posterior) 
margins; merus of third leg extends very slightly 
beyond antero-lateral angle, when laid forward. 

Abdominal appendage of male with tip and 
arm both moderately slender, tapering distally, 
the arm terminating a little more tlian its own 
length from the tip of the appendage, and extend- 
ing slightly outward from it. 

Measurements: Male (holotype) : length of cara- 
pace, 17.5 mm,, breadth 29 mm., base of manus 
to tip of pollex 48 mm. ; female (paratype) : length 
of carapace 19.5 mm., breadth 30 mm.; smallest 
male, length 3.65 mm.; smallest female, length 
3.17 mm. 

Color: Immature males and females observed 
through binoculars; dark gray-brown all over, 
except distal part of major manus, and all of 
dactyls, outside and in, which are all yellowish- 
white. 

Young: The carapace and upper surface of the 
anibulatories of specimens u)) to a length of about 
10 mm. are densely covered with short pile. lOven 
in the smallest the orbits are scarcely oblique. 
The front is relatively wider than in adults, and, 
as usual, the inner surface of the major palm is 
smooth and the fingers short. The cai^al tooth 
is undevelo})ed in the smallest. Tlie tips of the 
major chelae are semi-spooned and haired, 
similar to the minor clielae. These young were 
all taken at Ija Boca, in January and February, 
vhen they were ve^ abundant; not a single 
adult was seen at this time. 

Affinities: This species is most closely related 
to U, ihaycri Rathbun from the Atlantic and U. 
iomentosa (p. 179) from the Pacific. The general 
shape of the carapace, the narrowness of the 
front, and the breadth and tomentosity of the 
ambulatories are similar in all. U, umbratila has 
the orbits less obli<iue than the other two^ how- 
ever, lacks tomentum on the carapace m the 
adult, has a narrower front, and has a carpal 
tooth. It diflers further from U. thayeri in the 
more definitely angled antero-lateral margins 
with projecting antero-lateral angles, in the 
broader, natter fingers of the major cheliped, in 
their smaller gape, and in the rougher merus, 
carpus and manus. 

Range: From Puntarenas, Costa Rica, to 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Local Distribution: All were found in deeply 
shaded mangrove mud. The male holotype and 
large female paratype were taken at Pimtarenas 
in a single hole. 

Material: The 37 specimens were distributed 
as follows: holotype male (Cat. No. 381,129) and 
one paratype female (Cat. No. 381,130) from 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica; one adult female, in 
very poor condition (Cat. No. 381,131), from 
Ballenas Bay, Costa Rica; 34 young, males and 
^males (Cat. No. 4118) from La Boca, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 

The name umbratila is given to this species 
because all of the specimens were taken in deep 
shade. 


Uca argillicola sp. nov. 

Text-figs. 4J, 5; PI. I, Fig. 3; PI. II, Fig. 6. 

(See also pp, 149, 161, 166, 168). 

Diagmsis: Carapace strongly convex, but not 
semicylindrical; front behind eyes about a fifth 
marimum width of carapace; orbits strongly 
oblique; antero-lateral margins extremely short, 
almost non-existent, continuing backward and 
inward as an elevated line almost immediately 
behind orbital angle, which is produced slightly 
forward and outward into an acute angle. 
Minor chelae strongly serrated except for homy 
tips, gape very slight, hairs scanty except for 
inner distal tuft. Obli(iue tuberculated ridge 
inside major palm absent, represented only by a 
scattering of granules; no backwardly directed, 
infero-proxinial projection on outer side of manus, 
although the manus as a whole is somewhat 
swollen externally; palm deep, fingers shorter 
than palm. Merus of second maxilliped with 
about 50 to 60 spoon-tipped hairs. Suborbital 
region deeply depressed, almost naked. 

Description: A small species. Il-form depres- 
sion very shallow; regions scarcely delineated; 
carapace smooth and naked. Hairs on legs 
si)arse, soft and brown. 

Carapace very convex, but not semi-cylindri- 
cal; widest at antero-lateral angles. Anterior 
part of lateral margins so short as to be almost 
non-existent, turning inwwl and backward in 
the form of the usual ridge practically at the 
antero-lateral angle; there may l)e slight varia- 
tion in this character on two sides of the same 
crab. The marginal lino stops oppr)site middle of 
cardiac region. Sides of carapace concave, 
moderately convergent posteriorly. Front be- 
tween posterior margins of eyestalks about one- 
fifth width of carapace. Eyebrow broad, almost 
as broad as adjacent portion of eyestalk. The 
low’er orbital margin has fine, low% blunt crenula- 
tions throughout its length. Suborbital region 
deeply depressed, naked except for one or two 
rows of hairs immediately l)ehind crenulated 
margins. All abdominal segments distinct. 

Bpoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped about 50 to 60, arranged in about six or 
seven rows, present on slightly more tlian distal 
half of inner edge. Woolly hairs moderately few 
in number. Ischium of third maxilliped with 
central groove represented only by a marginal 
depression. 

Minor chelae slightly longer than palm, with 
strong serrations or teeth throughout its length, 
except for a variable, very short distance proxi- 
mally and the usual corneous distal fourili or 
fifth. Distal third dilated, the tips articulating 
perfectly. Gape very sliglit. An oblitjue row of 
sparse nairs on inner surface of each finger, 
tnickening in length distally; a few Yory short 
hairs externally near prehensile eages. 

Large cheliped of mele with arm rugose, and 
wrist weakly rugose and tuberculated. Hand 
somewhat swollen externally, once and a third 
times as long as broad, with a low, tuberculated 
crest on the upper, and a row of tubercles along 
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the lower margin; fine tubercles, largest dorsally, 
are distributed over the outer surface. Inner 
surface without an oblique, tuberculated ridge: 
the latter is represented only by an irregular band 
of scattered panules. Upper margin of carpal 
cavity bounded by a sin^e, elevated row of 
minute, close-set tubercles. A row of well- 
developed tubercles extends along the proximal 
half of upper marm of pollex and turns ob- 
liquely upward and back along distal part of 
manus, terminating in a cluster of fine tubercles 
a short distance from dorsal margin. Distal to 
this, a short row parallels base of dactyl. There 
is a scattering of nne granules across upper, inner 
surface of palm. Dactyl slightly shorter than 
palm, tuberculated dorsally, in proximal region, 
curving downward beyond tip of pollex. Both 
dactyl and pollex are rather deep. Tip of pollex 
obliquely truncate and denticulated. Gape 
moderate; prehensile edges with low, blunt, 
similar teeth, except for the enlarged, basal tooth 
of the dactyl, and two others opposite dorsal end 
of pollex. 

Merus of ambulatories moderately enlarged in 
both sexes; that of third leg extends between a 
fourth and less than a fifth of its length beyond 
antero-lateral angle when laid forward. 

Abdominal appendage of male moderately 
slender, tapering distally to a rounded tip; arm 
well developed, projecting at an angle of almost 
45 de^es, terminating about one and a half 
times its own length from tip of appendage. 

Measurements: Male holotype, length 7.8 mm., 
breadth 12.2 mm., base of manus to tip of pollex, 
18 mm.; female paratype, length 7.3 mm., 
breadth 10.75 mm.; female paratype, length 
5.57 mm., breadth 8.45 mm. 

Color: Living specimens, observed Ixjfore cap- 
ture: clear, creamy white except that the entire 
dorsal portions of both chelij^eds in both sexes 
are apneot buff. The color blended well with the 
yellowish-white clay bank in which they lived. 

Affinities: This species appears to be a primi- 
tive form related on the one hand to L\ pygmaea 
and its allies and on the other to the group con- 
taining U, oerstedi and related forms. Its strongly 
serrated minor chelae and narrow front distin- 
guish it at once from members of the first group, 
while its oblique orbits and lack of a ridge on the 
major cheliped differentiate it from the second, 
as well as from the more distantly related U. 
tomentosa and U, umbralila. 

Local Distribulion: The three specimens in the 
collection were taken from yellowish-white clay 
banks above a slightly brackish stream. The 
burrows were about three inches deep. The crabs 
were observed to be feeding by sifting organic 
matter from the clay at the mouths of their 
burrows in typical fiddler fashion. 

Material: All were taken at Golfito, Costa 
Rica. Cat. Nos. 381,134 (holotype) and 381,135 
(paratypes). 

This species is named argiUieda in reference to 
its occurrence in white clay. 


Vea oerstedi Eathbun, 1904. 

Text-figs. 2, 3, 4K, 5. 

(See also pp. 149, 153, 154, 159, 166, 169). 

Rtfcrences: Uca oerstedi Eathbun, 1904, p. 161; 
1917, p. 414, pi, 152, figs. 1 and 2. 

Range: Previously known only from the type 
material, taken at Puntarenas, Costa Rica; the 
specimens in the present collection were taken in 
Panama and the Canal Zone. 

Local Distribution: Common in February on 
open mud flats at Old Panama, near the mouth 
of a stream; uncommon at La Boca, Canal Zone, 
on open mud flats and among unshaded man- 
grove shoots. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: A variable 
amount of pile is present near center of carapace, 
usually in two large patches, in all specimens in 
this collection. The larger male paratype ex- 
amined at U. S. National Museum, however, 
had no pile. 

Well developed, spoon-tipped hairs on merus 
of second maxilliped numbering less than 20, 
usually less than 15. Woolly hairs present in 
moderate numbers. Ischium of third maxilliped 
with central groove represented only by a well 
developed, distal, marginal depression. 

Minor chelae slightly longer than palm, 
strongly serrated or toothed at least in middle 
third; ^stal third dilated, homy, the tips articu- 
lating i)erfectly. Gape in basal third slight; 
prehensile edges of distal two-thirds almost in 
contact. Oblique row of hairs along inner margins 
well developed, longest and strongest distally, a 
few very snort hairs externally near prehensile 
edges, and along profiles. 

Maximum width of eyebrow less than that of 
adjacent section of eyestalk. Suborbital region 
depressed, naked except for a row of hairs 
immediately behind crenulated margins. 

Abdominal a])pendage of male moderately 
slender, the distal fifth curvTd strongly forward, 
scarcely tapering distally. Arm atent, repre- 
sented only by a few bristles arising from a shelf 
slanting obliquely toward base of appendage, at 
point where appendage beruls sharply, about 
four-fifths of distance to tip. 

Measurements: The 21 specimens taken include 
the following extremes of length: largest male 
7.2 mm.; largest female (ovigerous), 6.8 mm.; 
smallest male, 3.1 mm. ; smallest female, 3.74 mm. 

Color: Displajdng males observed through 
binoculars: carapace, backs of ambulatories, 
buccal region, and upper and outer surfaces 
of all of major cheliped except dactyl dull plum 
purple. Dactyls of both major and minor cheli- 
peds white inside and out. All remainder of inner 
surface of chelipeds, pteprgostomian and sub- 
hepatic re^ons, and anterior (ventral) surface of 
ambulatories turquoise blue, the anterior sides 
of meri being brightest of aU, approaching pea- 
cock blue. 

Display: Body held fairly high, all ambula- 
tories remaining on ground. Large cheliped, from 
rest position flexed in front of mouth, o^ns 
slowly outward and slightly upward, the minor 
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cheliped meanwhile performing a similar motion. 
With no pause but a slight downward jerk, they 
are returned in the same plane to the crooked 
position. There is a short rest before the display 
IS repeated. Including the rest, each display lasts 
about one and a half seconds. Several steps to 
one side or the other are sometimes taken, the 
crab usually coming slowly around the hole 
during a series of displays or, if he stays in the 
same place, the anterior ambulatories are vi- 
brated in the midst of each display, when the 
chelipeds are widely spread, so that the peacock 
blue of the quivering meri is most conspicuous. 

Breeding: Males were seen displaying and 
females showing interest tliroughout February 
in Panama. A smgle ovigerous female was taken, 
although others were seen. The eggs, after being 
preserved in alcohol, measure .25 mm. in diam- 
eter and number about 4,000. 

Material: A total of 21 8i>ecimen8 was taken at 
Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone, and at Old 
Panama, Panama. Cat. Nos. 4110 and 4120. 

Uca inaequalis Rathbun, 1036. 

Text-hgfi. 4L, 5; PI. II, Figs. 8, 9; PL III, Fig. 12. 

(See also pp. 149, 153, 166, 106, 169). 

Reference' Uca inacgvalu Pathbim, 1935, p. 52. 

Range: Previously known only from the holo- 
type, taken at Guayaquil, Ecuador. The present 
collection was made between Corinto, Nicaragua, 
and the Canal Zone. 

Local DistrilnUion: Found in mud among man- 
groves and, more rarely, in open tidal mud flats. 

Supplen^eniary Sped fie Characters: The present 
material has been compared with the holotype at 
the U. S. National Museum and found to agree 
{>erfectly. In the light of these additional 50 
specimens, Miss Ratbbun^s preliminary descrip- 
tion may l)e amplified as follows: 

There are usually 12 or more, rather than 8, 
I)iloii8 elevations on the carapace in the male. 
In the female these elevations are less well devel- 
oi)ed and usually almost naked. In both sexes, 
but esi)ecially in the male, single hairs are ir- 
regularly scattered, very sparsely, over the 
carapace. C'arapace only moderately convex. 
h"miit l)ehiiid eyes slightly less than one-third 
width of carapace; orbits little oblique; antero- 
lateral margins straight, continuing backward 
with an angular turn; carapace moderately con- 
vergent posteriorly. Front entirely visible in 
do^l view; eyebrow not nearly as wide as 
adjacent portion of eyestalk. I^ower margin of 
orbit projecting, entire, except for several wide 
teeth, variable m size and number, on excavated, 
external portion. Suborbital region naked except 
for a few short hairs usually occurring just behind 
orbital border. Abdominal segments distinct. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped about 15 to 25. Woolly hairs moderatelv 
abundant. Ischium of third maxilliped with 
central groove represented only by a distal 
marginal depression. 

Minor chelae almost once and a third times 


length of palm, very slender, strongly serrated or 
toothed in third and fourth fifths; distal fifth 
dilated, homy, the tips articulating perfectly. 
Gape slight as far as serrations, practically non- 
existent thereafter. Both chelae covered sparsely 
with short hairs. Among these, the usual oblique 
row on inner face of each chela is not conspicuous 
except for the elongated distal hairs. 

In the major cheliped, anterior half of carpus 
and posterior part of manus densely clothed ex- 
ternally with short pile, as is outer side of proxi- 
mal two thirds of gai)e between chelae. Tubercu- 
lated ridge on inner surface of palm continuing 
only to carpal cavity, very oblique, running 
almost parallel to lower margin of manus; a 
rudimentary ridge on palm parallel to base of 
dactyl, then continuing down and out along upper 
iimer edge of pollex as a well developed row of 
tubercles. Upper margin of palm distinctly bent 
over and flattened. Upper, outer portion of 
palm and upper, proximal part of dactyl with 
fine, rudimentary granulation. Inner, lower, 
proximal face of manus coarsely granulated. 
The granules, although not arranged in a linear 
series as in the stridulating ridges of U. mitsica 
and U. terpsichores, are nevertheless similarly 
complemented by a sometimes irregular row of 
seven to nine granules on carpus of first ambu- 
latory on side of major cheliped; on distal end of 
merus of same ambulatory there are in addition 
usually three or four granules arranged in an 
angle or curve. The entire apparatus is similar 
to that found in limicola and deickmanm\ but is 
better develo|)ed. 

hlajor dactyl slightly longer than palm, 
curving distally over tip of flattened, triangular 
l)ollex; gape slight, with many similar, tubercu- 
lar teeth, of which one on each finger, slightly 
beyond middle, is enlarged. Merus of ambula- 
tories slightly enlarged in both sexes; in the male, 
that of the third exiends about one-third its own 
length beyond antero-external corner of orbit 
when leg is laid forward, but in female only about 
one-fourth or one-fifth of its length. 

Alnlominal appendage of male slender, tapering 
distally, with arm complettdy lacking, repre- 
sented only by a few hairs and an abrupt nar- 
rowing at beginning of distal seventh. The latter 
fraction is more strongly curv-ed than the rest 
of the appendage, which, from the base, arches 
graduaUy forward. 

Size: The 50 specimens taken are all smaller 
than the 8 mm. holotype. They include the 
following extremes of len^h r largest male, 6 mm. ; 
largest female, 5.3 mm.; ovigerous females 4.1 to 
6.3 mm.; smallest male, 2.57 mm.; smallest fe- 
male, 2.9 mm. 

Color: Displaying male observed through bin- 
oculars: carapace dark brown marbled with 
white. Major cheliped plain dark brown except 
as follows: upper surface of merus. carpus, manus 
and dactyl base rich chestnut; lower outer half 
of manus chestnut; distal half of dactyl and all 
of pollex white. Anterior (ventral) surface of 
meri of at least anterior two, and possibly ^1, 
pairs of ambulatories dark purple; ambulatories 
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otherwise dark brown marbled with white, like 
carapace. Buccal and pterygoetomian regions 
brown. Sternum and abdomen apparently 
bluish-white. 

Display: The display of oidy one individual 
was observed, on February 19, and the following 
observations are incomplete. 

Body elevated on all four pairs of legs during 
each display. Large cheliped, from rest position 
Hexed in front of mouth, opens very slowly out- 
ward and upward, making a conspicuously cir- 
cular gesture. At peak it pauses infinitesimally 
and is then brought rapidly down, not so fast as 
to jnve the effect of a jerk. Occasionally the 
cheliped is brought to the ground and crooked 
well in front of its usual position; it is then 
brought back into place with a series of several 
thumpings of the ground, each bringing it closer 
to the mouth. This seems to occur when the 
crab is most excited. The whole display is ex- 
ceedingly slow, occupying more than a second, 
with a pause of usually one or two seconds be- 
tween displays. 

Breeding: Four ovigerous females were taken 
in February and March, in Costa Rica and 
Panama. The eggs measure .24-.27 mm. in 
diameter, after having been preserved in alcohol, 
and number between 700 and 1,500, 

Young: Although small examples of this 
species show the usual characteristics of many 
immature C/ra, including a large eye, more 
oblique orbits, oblique antcro-latcral margins 
scarcely distinguishable from the sides of the 
carapace^ and small, short-fingered chelipeds 
with rudimentary ridges, the pilous elevations on 
the carapace arc prominent in even the smallest 
males. The external surface of the major pollex 
has its upper and lower margins projecting, 
forming ridges. 

Affinities: V, inaequaUs^ from the charac- 
teristics of its second maxilliped, major and minor 
chelipeds, orbital and suborbital regions, ab- 
dominal appendage of male and courtship dis- 
play, definitely is a relatively primitive shoot on 
the branch giving rise to U, oerstedi on the one 
band and to U, batuenta and U. saltitanta on the 
other. Its possession of a rudimentarj^ stridu- 
lating apparatus, which is progressively better 
developed in the group of species terminating in 
U. Jitusica and U, terpsichores, is interesting. 
The pilous elevations and relatively slight con- 
vexity easily distinguish it from its relatives. 

Material: The 50 specimens were taken from 
Corinto, Nicaragua; from Puntarenas, Ballenas 
Bay, and Golfito, Costa Rica; and from La Boca, 
Balboa, Canal Zone. Cat, Nos. 381,139, 381,140, 
381,141, 381,142, 4126. 

Vea tenuipedis sp. nov. 

Text-figs. 4M, 5. PL II, Fig. 7; PL III, Fig. 13. 

(See also pp. 149, 166, 169). 

Diagnosis: Carapace strondy convex, but not 
quite semicylindrical in laterd view; front behind 
eyes about one-fourth maximum width of cara- 


pace; orbits little oblique; antero-lateral margins 
well developed, slanting outward, then continu- 
ing backward and inward with an angular turn; 
orbital angle usually about a right angle, some- 
times slightly produced. Minor chelae strongly 
serrated or toothed in middle half, gape very 
slight, hairs plentiful on both outer and inner 
margins. Oblique tubcrculated ridge inside 
major palm absent; pollex verj’^ broad basally. 
Merus of second ma.xilliped with about 15 to 25 
spoon-tipped hairs. All segments of ambula- 
tories unusually slender. 

Description: A small species. Carapace with 
H-form depression shallow, regions poorly de- 
limited; pile absent, but a sparse scattering of 
microscopic hairs over entire surface. 

Carapace very convex, but not quite semi- 
cylindrical, widest behind orbital angles, at point 
where antero-lateral margins turn inward. These 
margins are straight, slanting outward, about 
two-thirds as long as width of front l>ehmd eyes. 
They then continue inward and backward with 
an angular turn in the form of the usual ridge as 
far back as posterior part of cardiac region. 
Sides of carapace faintly concave, little con- 
vergent. Front between posterior margins of 
eyestalks about one-fourth width of carapace, 
its margin invisible in dorsal view. Upper mar- 
gin of orbit sinuous, not very oblique. Eyebrow 
extremely narrow^ only about a quarter as wide 
as adjacent portion of eyestalk, strongly inclined. 
Lower orbital margin projecting, sparsely and 
irregularly crenulated in outer half; inner half 
entire. Suborbital region naked except for a row 
of hairs immediately behind crenulated margins. 
All abdominal segments distinct. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped numl)ering only about 15 to 25. Woolly 
hairs moderately plentiful. Ischium of third 
maxilliped with central grooves represented only 
by a marginal depression. 

Minor chelae slightly longer than palm, with 
strong serrations or teeth throughout middle 
half; distal fourth slightly dilated, corneous, the 
tips articulating well. (Jai)e very slight. An 
oblique row of hairs on inner surface of each 
chela, long and soft distally; another row of 
hairs, all moderately short, externally, and two 
other similar rows, along dorsal surface of 
dactyl and ventral surface of pollex, respectively. 

Major cheliped of male with arm slightly 
rugose, wrist more so, both furnished with pile 
extemaUy, the arm proximally, the wrist distally. 
Hand somewhat swollen, broad, about once and 
a fifth times as long as broad. Upper surface 
rounded, although there may be a row of fine 
granules; lower margin with a row of tubercles; 
upper and upper outer surfaces with fine sharp 
granules; the region is also faintly eroded; lower 
outer half of palm smootli. 

Inner surface of large cheliped without an 
oblique tuberculated ridge, although there are 
sometimes one or two tubercles at the point 
where such a ridge usually meets the carpal 
cavity. Upper margin of carpal cavity bounded 
by a single row of minute, spinulous granules. 
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A row of well developed tubercles extends along 
proximal three-fourths of pollex, close to upper 
margin, and curves upward along distal part of 
manus, dying out below dorsal margin. No 
regular row of tubercles distal to this paralleling 
base of dactyl, although tlitere may be three to 
five small tubercles in variable formation in this 
position; in the holotype four are clearly dis- 
cernible, although they are very low; they are 
well separated and arranged in a slightly curving 
line. A sparse, irregular scattering of fine 
granules on upper half of inner surface of palm. 
Dactyl shorter than palm, finely tuberculated in 
upper proximal portion, curving downward be- 
yond tip of pollex. Pollex roughly triangular, 
broader basally than dactyl, tapering aliruptly 
along prehensile edge in distal two-fifths; tip 
produced slightly upward. Gape ver>" slight; 
prehensile edges with low, blunt, similar teeth 
except for one whjch is slightly enlarged near 
base of dactyl, and another on pollex, at origin of 
the abrupt tapering. On external side f)f basal 
three-fifths of both dactyl and pollex, close to 
})rt)hensile edge, is a row of tul)ercles; on pollex 
tliis row originates at lower ])art of dactyl’s 
in.sertion, continuing around proximal end of 
gape, and so on out along pollex proper. A 
variable but small amount of pile and longer 
hairs is found on inner distal part of manus and 
proximal part of chelae, near prehensile edges. 

AH segments of ambulatories very slender in 
both sexes, the meri scarcely enlarged compared 
with those of other species. Merus of third 
ambulatory in male extending more than a 
quarter of its length beyond antero-lateral angle 
when laid forward; relatively shorter in female, 
though scarcely wider. 

Abdominal aj)i)en(lage of male moderately 
slender, the distal half bending gradually for- 
wanl, ta]>ering slightly. Arm a1)sent, represented 
only by a few bristles arising from a shelf slanting 
obliquely toward !)ase of api)endage, in its distal 
ninth. 

Measure fficnls: Male liolotypo; length, 5 mm ; 
breadth, 6.53 mm.; base of manus to tij) of i)ollex, 

8. 1 mm. I ATger female paratypi* : length, 5 mm. ; 
breadth, C.Sl mm.; Largest male paraty|)c; 
length, 5 mm. Smallest male paratype: length, 

4.1 mm. Smaller female paratype: length, 4.5 
mm. The largest of both sexes apf)ear to be 
adult. 

AMnitles: This species is close to U, inaequalis, 
U. oatuenta and their relatives. It is distin- 
guished easily from all by the slender ambula- 
tories and lack of an oblique tuberculated ridge 
inside of palm. 

LoccU Distribution: The twelve specimens in 
the collection were all taken in mangrove mud at 
Ballenas Bay, Costa Rica. 

Material: Male holotype; Cat. No. 381,143; 
nine male and two female paratypes, Cat. No. 
381,144. 

The name tenvi pedis is given this species be- 
cause of the slenderness of its legs. 


Vea batuenta sp. nov. 

Text-figs. 4N, 6, 8; PL VI, Fig. 26. 

(See also pp. 149, 153, 166, 169). 

Diagnosis: Carapace strongly convex, practi- 
cally Semi-cylindrical in lateral view; front behind 
eyes a little more than one-fourth maximum 
width of carapace; orbits little oblique; antero- 
lateral margin well developed, straight .or slant- 
ing a little outward, then curving backward and 
inward without forming a sharp angle; orbital 
angle a right angle, not produced. Minor 
chelae strongly serrated in middle half, gape very 
slight, hairs plentiful in row^s on all margins. 
Oblique tuberculated ridge inside major palm 
present, continued to upj)er margin, but weak 
and irregular in upper portion; pollex moderately 
slender, not at all triangular, with an abrupt 
elevation on prehensile edge about three-fifths 
of way to tip; Merus of second maxilliped wuth 
only about a dozen or leas spoon-tipped hairs. 
Merus of amlmlatories slightly enlarged. No 
large, isolated teeth on outer edge of lower 
orbital margin. No arm on abdominal appendage 
of male. Eyebrow narrow. 

Description: A small species. Carapace with 
H-form depression shallow, regions scarcely 
delimited, naked except for a very few widel}^ 
scattered microscopic hairs. 

Carapace strongly convex, practically semi- 
cylindrical in lateral view; widest at or l)ehind 
orbital angles. Antero-lateral rnarj^ns straight 
or slightly sinuous, usually slanting a little 
outward, about half as long as width of front 
behind eyes. They tlien curve graduaUy inward 
and l)ackward, continuing in the form of the 
usual ridge as far as middle of cardiac region. 
Sides of carapace faintly concave, scarcely con- 
vergent. Front l)otween |H)sterior margins of eye- 
stalks slightly more than one-fourth width of 
carapace, its margin invisible in dorsal view. 
Upper margin of orbit notably sinuous, scarcely 
obli(|ue. ICyebrow very narrow, less than a third 
width of adjacent portion of c*yestalk, strongly 
inclined. Ijower orifital margin strongly project- 
ing, entire, save for the occasional occurrena‘ of 
several fine crenulations in extreme external 
corner. Suborbital region naked except for a row 
of hairs immediately l>el\ind orbital margin. All 
abdominal segments distinct. 

Hairs with distinctly formed spoon-tips on 
merus of second maxilliix'd numbering a dozen or 
less; there may be a few more hairs with minute 
distal swellings. Woolly hairs relatively few in 
number. Ischium of tliird maxilliped with 
central groove represented only by a marginal 
depression. 

Minor chelae slightly longer than palm, with 
strong teeth or serrations in middle half; distal 
fourth scarcely dilated, corneous, the tips articu- 
lating well. Gape slight basallyi practically non- 
existent in serrated ^rtions. An oblique row of 
hairs along inner surface of each chela, thick and 
long only distally; another row of hairs, all short 
and sparse, externally; three rows of short hairs 
along dorsal surface of dactyl, and two or three 
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Text-figure 8. . • 

Vca hatuentat paratype. Length of carapace 4.2 mm. A, dorsal view; B, major cheliped, inner 
view; C, same, outer view. 


along ventral side of pollex; the hair on these 
median rows are both short and moderately long. 

Large cheliped of male with arm rugose only 
basally; rest of arm and wrist smooth, with a few 
fine hairs and, around carpo-manus joint, some 
short pile; long pile-like hairs inside base of arm. 
Hand broad, about once and a fifth or less times 


as long as broad. Upper surface with a low, ill- 
defined crest, dying out before reaching base of 
dactyl. Lower margin marked by a microscopi- 
cally tuberculous, elevated line. A few minute 
tubercles scattered over outer surface, but these 
are so small and low that this area appears 
smooth to all intents and purposes; a very few 
short hairs are scattered over it. 
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Inner surface of major palm with an oblique 
tuberculated ridge arising some distance proxiz^ 
to base of pollex, reaching its greatest develop- 
ment close to carpal cavity, and dying out 
variably between the cavity and the dorsal 
margim among an irregular scattering of tuber- 
cles. Carpal eminence well developed. A row of 
line tubercles extends from proximal quarter of 
pollex, close to upper margin, and curves upward 
along distal part of manus, where the tubercles 
are larger, ending abruptly opposite middle of 
dactyl base. Distal to this, paralleling base of 
dactyl, a short row of fine, faint, rudimentary 
tubercles is sometimes distinguishable. 

Major dactyl between once and a quarter and 
once and a half times as long as palm, smooth, 
moderately convex, curving downward beyond 
tip of pollex. Pollex slender^ not triangular, 
with characteristic upper margin, there being an 
abrupt elevation or eminence about thre^fifths 
or more of the way to the tip; basal and distal to 
this the margin is concave to varying degrees. 
Gape wide, except in the region of the eminence 
of the pollex. Several enlarged teeth in proximal 
half of dactyl, another opposite eminence of 
pollex. One or more surmounting and on the 
distal slope of this elevation are the only enlarged 
teeth on the pollex. In both chelae the remainmg 
teeth are exceptionally fine and poorly developed. 
A row of small, close-set tubercles arising on 
outer side of distal end of manus continues out 
along proximal part of upper surface of pollex, 
close to prehensile margin. 

Merus of ambulatories slightly enlarged in 
l>oth sexes, that of third ambulatory in male 
extending less than a fifth of its length beyond 
antero-lateral margin when laid forward. A 
small amount of pile on carpus and manus of the 
three anterior ambulatories. 

Abdominal appendage of male slender, curving, 
tapering little. Arm absent, represented only by 
a few bristles arising from a level shelf at begin- 
ning of distal seventh of appendage. 

Measurements: Male holotype, length 4.8 mm., 
breadth 7.6 mm., base of manus to tip of pollex 
11.8 mm.; three female paratypes (all ovigerous), 
length 2.9 to 4.3 mm.; nine male paratypes, 
length 2.7 to 4.5 mm. 

Color: Displaying male observed through 
binoculars: carapace golden brown speckled and 
marbled variably with white. Merus and carpus 
of major cheliped, both external and internal 
surfaces, pinkish-brown; manus, externally and 
internally, bluish-white; chelae completely pure 
white, dazzling and polished. Buccal and ptepr- 
gostoinian regions golden brown speckled with 
white, like carapace. Anterior sides of meri of 
ambulatories pinkish-brown: rest of ambulatories 
and all of minor cheliped brown speckled and 
irregularly banded with white. Underparts 
bluish-white. Eyestalks bright green. 

Display: Males were seen displaying through- 
out February at Balboa. The display in general 
is an interesting intermediate between that of Cf. 
inaegualis and of U, saUitanta, both in rapidity 
and in the development of the ground-rapping 
phase characteristic of all three. 17. batuenta 


elevates the carapace high on all four pairs of 
legs with each display. Cheliped is extended 
from folded position, in front of mouth, outward 
and up, the chelae meanwhile opening moderately 
wide. At the peak it pauses momentarily and is 
then brought swiftly down, but not so fast as to 
jerk, to a folded position well in front of the 
normal place, the chelae closing. Then, in most 
displays, the manus and chelae are literally 
bounced back into place with three or four raps 
of the ground, being drawn closer to the mouth 
with each rap. Minor cheliped hangs motionless 
during display. The crab may move along a few 
steps whfie large cheliped is elevated. The entire 
display, including rapping, takes about a second ; 
a pause of one or more seconds may intervene 
between displays. 

Breeding: The three female paratypes, all 
ovigerous, were taken in Februar>% at Ballenas 
Bay and Puntarenas, Costa Rica. At Balboa, 
during the same month, females were seen to be 
definitely interested in the displays of the males, 
although mating was not observed in this species. 
The eggs, which measured .25-.27 mm. in di- 
ameter after being preserved in alcohol, number 
about 500. 

Growth: The young of this species are amazing- 
ly similar to the adults of U. tenuipedis; young 
males of U. batuenta may be distmguiahed at 
once, however, by the presence of an oblique 
ridge inside the major palm, even when the 
chelae are still so short as to resemble those of 
the other species; the ^ater width of the ambula- 
tories in U. batuenta is the other major specific 
character readily discernible in the young. 

Affinities: This species is allied most closely to 
U, tenuipedis and to U. saUitanta. It is distin- 
guished from both by the characteristic profile of 
the major pollex; from U. tenuipedis by the 
broader ambulatories, and from U. saUitanta by 
the non-projecting orbital angle. 

Range: Puntarenas, CJosta Rica, to Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 

Loced DisiribuHon: The 13 specimens in the 
collection were all taken in partly shaded man- 
grove mud, among new shoots. 

Material: Male holotype. Cat. No. 4121, Ijsl 
Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone; two male and one 
ovigerous female paratypes, Cat. No. 381,136, 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica; four male and two 
ovigerous female paratypes, also an additional, 
detached major cheliped, Cat. No. 381,137, 
Ballenas Bay, Costa Rica; three male paratypes. 
Cat. No. 4122, La Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone. 

The name batuenta is given to this species in 
reference to its habit of beating the ground 
during display. 

Uca saUitanta sp. nov. 

Text-figs. 40, 5. PL II, Figs. 10, 11; PL III, 

Fig. 14; PL VI, Fig. 25. 

(See also pp. 149, 153-156, 166, 169). 

Diagnosis: Carapace strongly convex, prac- 
tically semicylindrical in lateral view; front be- 
hind eyes between a fourth and a fifth maximum 
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width of carapacej orbits scarcely oblique; 
autero-lateral margin well developed, faintly 
sinuous, slanting outward, then turning sha^ly 
inward and backward, usually forming a distinct 
angle; orbital angle broadly acute, somewhat 
produced. Minor manus deep, esiiecially in fe- 
male; minor chelae strongly serrated throughout 
most of length, the serrated portions in contact; 
hairs plentiful in rows on all margins. Oblique 
tuborculated ridge inside palm of major cheliped 
present, extending to carpal cavity; pollex ex- 
ceedingly broad, basally triangular, with pre- 
hensile edge straight or sinuous; two character- 
istic eminences on prehensile edge of the rela- 
tively slender dactyl. Merus of second maxil- 
lipeds without spoon-tipped hairs. Merus of 
ambulatories slightly enlarged. A large isolated 
tooth on outer edge of lower orbital margin in 
male. No arm on male abdominal appendage. 
Eyebrow narrow. 

Description: A small species. Carapace with 
H-form depression distinct though fairly shallow, 
llegions scarcely delimited, although carai)aco is 
somewhat lumi)y. Surface is naked except for a 
few microscopic hairs. 

Carapace strongly convex, practically .semi- 
cylindrical in lateral view; widest behind orlntal 
angles. Antcro-lateral margins slightly sinuous, 
slanting outward, about three-fourths as long as 
width of front behind e>es. They then turn in- 
ward and backward, usually at a sharp angle, 
continuing in the form of the usual concave ridge 
as far as level of middle of cardiac region, where 
they almost fuse with a similar ridge, extending 
from this point almost to edge of cara))ace above 
bases of last pair of ambulatories. Sides of cara- 
pace faintly concave, not converging, sometimes 
actually slanting outward. h>ont [between pos- 
terior margins of eyestalks between one-fourth 
and one-fifth width of carapace, its margin 
invisible in dorsal view. Upper margin of orbit 
strongly sinuous, scarcely oblique. Eyebrow 
very narrow, less than a third width of adjacent 
portion of eyestalk, strongly inclined. Lower 
orbital margin little i)rojecting, almost straight, 
with rudimentary crenulations and, at (mter, 
excavated corner in males, two broad teeth, of 
which the outer is isolated; in females these are 
small or lacking. Suborbital region naked except 
for a row of hairs immediately behind orbital 
margin Third to sixth abdominal segments 
more or less fused in male. 

No liairs with distinctly formed spoon-shaped 
tips on merus of second maxillipeds, although 
there may be several with minute distal swellings. 
Woolly hairs relatively few in number. Ischium 
of third maxilliped with central groove repre- 
sented only by a marginal depression. 

Palm of minor cheliped deep, especially in fe- 
male. Minor chelae slightly longer or shorter 
than palm, with strong serrations or teeth 
throughout all of length except a very short, 
variable basal area, and an unusually short, 
corneous area distally; the tijiB articulate per- 
fectly, and arc scarcely dilated. Gape slight, 
present only in basal half at most, usually in 
less. An oblique row of well developed hairs, 


thickening and lengthening distally, along inner 
surface of each chela; another row, of short, 
sparse hairs along external surface; and two more 
rows of fairly even, close-set moderate hairs 
along dorsal profile of dactyl and ventral profile 
of i)ollcx, respectively. 

Large cheliped of male with arm extremely 
finely rugose and tuberculate basally, smooth 
distally; most of wrist externally similarly 
sculptured. Short pile on inner side near dorsal 
profile of distal part of arm, all of carpus and 
proximal part of manus. Hand almost or quite 
as broad as long. Upper surface rounded, except 
for the sharp boundary of carpal cavity, and 
excepti()nallv short ; lower margin marked by an 
elevated line of microscopic, close-set granules. 
Entire upper and outer surface covered with 
moderately large, low tubercles. Up to half a 
dozen short, dark hairs may be scattered over it . 

Inner surface of major palm with an oblique 
tuborculated ridge arising near base of pollex 
close to ventral profile and extending to carpal 
cavity; the ridge is irregular, varying in width, 
from one to two tubercles, and in the size of the 
latter. Between carpal cavity and dorsal profile 
is only a scattering of fine tubercles. Uarpal 
eminence scarcely developed. A row of tul>crcles, 
almost straight because of the width of the pollex 
base, extends on palm from lower part of base 
obliquely down and out along upper margin of 
polk^x, close to j)rehensile edge; basal five or six 
tubercles large and close-set, beyond that they 
are tiny and die out in distal half of thumb as an 
elevated ridge. There is no additional ridge 
paralleling base of dactyl on inner distal end of 
palm. 

Major dactyl slender, about twice as long as 
palm, with a few fine tubercles on dorsal, proxi- 
mal |)rofile, curving downward beyond and over- 
lapping tip of pollex; tlie dactyl has a character- 
istic prehensile profile formed by the presence of 
two eminences, one at about a quarter of the 
way, the other at half the way to tip; the profile 
before, between and beyontl tlie eminences is 
concave. Pollex exceedingly broad basally, 
triangular, tip abruptly tapering, curving up- 
ward; prehensile margin straight or slightly 
sinuous. Gape almost non-existent; the mstal 
edges can be brought into actual contact, the 
long, curving dactyl tip passing to the inside of 
that of the pollex. Prehensile teeth numerous, 
small, poorly develof^d except for single en- 
larged teeth on summit of each eminence of the 
dactyl and, sometimes, on poUex at about two- 
thirds of distance to tip. On the outer surfaces of 
both pollex and dactyl a row of fine, close-set 
tubercles extends most of the length of the chela, 
close to and parallel with the prehensile margin. 
A more or less distinct elevated line passes along 
outer lower side of pollex; above this is a de- 
pressed area. 

Merus of ambulatories moderately enlarged in 
both sexes, that of third ambulatory in male 
extending about a quarter of its length beyond 
antero-lateral margins when laid forward. A 
small amount of pile on carpus and manus of the 
three anterior ambulatories. 
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Abdominal appendage of male slender, curving, 
tapering. Arm absent, represented only by a 
tuft of bristles arising from a shelf slanting 
obliquely toward base of appendage, about six- 
sevenths of distance to tip. 

Measurements: Male holotype, length 6 mm., 
breadth 8.8 mm., base of manus to tip of pollex, 
12.2 mm.; 5 ovigerous female paratypes, lengths 
3,8 to 6.3 mm. ; 2 non-ovigerous female paratypes, 
lengths 3 and 3.3 mm.; 7 male paratypes, len^hs 
3.6 to 6.1 mm.; 116 other males, 42 ovigerous 
females and 28 non-ovigerous females of inter- 
mediate lengths. 

Color: Displaying males observed through 
binoculars: usually pure white, though occasion- 
ally the carapace is grayisli or yellowish, or has 
a few sparse marking of rich brown ; it is proba- 
ble that these individuals simidy have not 
reached full display coloration, although when 
observed they were displaying vigorously. Fe- 
males and young inconspicuous dark grayish or 
dark brownish, probably mottled. Eggs magenta. 

Display: Throughout Febniary at BallK)a, 
these crabs were obviously at the height of the 
breeding season; and, in tlie broad open mud- 
flats which were their habitat, they were 
certainly the dominant species of Uca: the sum- 
mit of every tiny elevation in the mud was 
employed by a displaying male; in some places 
there were an average of four disidajdng males 
to the square foot. 

During each display the body is raised high on 
all four ambulatories, which meanwhile carry it 
along three or four steps in either direction, or 
else the crab may stand m one place. Major 
cheliped is lifted from position folded in front of 
mouth, oi)cned and stretched diagonally straight 
up and out, the chelae meanwhile opening wide; 
it is then brought down at once without pause 
practically in the sanw*. place from which it 
started, though it may fall a little more to the 
front. At the same time the body is lowered and 
the chelae dosed. Then the manus and chelae 
are vibrated up and down against the ground 
three or four times with extreme rapidity. At end 
of each display is an infinitesimal pause, so that 
the accent is there, not when the cheliped is 
elevated. The display is then repeated, some- 
times upward of a hundred times without rest. 
During each display the minor cheliped is half 
spread outward, then returned to folded position. 
There may be as many as two full displays to 
each second. 

Males of this species when possible seem de- 
liberately to mount a slight elevation to display, 
sometimes several inches from their holes. When 
a female is attracted the display is speeded up, 
and additions made, as the following field note 
shows: **On February 19 a female was obviously 
attracted directly to a male as soon as he came 
out of his hole six inches away and began to dis- 
play, He became aware of her and speeded up 
his tempo. She circled him at a distance of 
several inches, then drew nearer. He seemed to 
be almost overcome with excitement, thrust his 
minor side down |)is hole, and maae one last 
violent gesture with his major cheliped, his 


major ambulatories meanwhile stretched straight 
out, clear of the ground, absolutely rigid but 
quivering from their bases. The position was held 
perhaps a second, then he vanished down the 
hole. The female followed him at once, without 
the slightest hesitation.'^ This procedure was 
typical when males attracted the attention of 
females; sometimes the latter emerged after a 
few seconds and wandered off, the males mean- 
while emerging and resuming feeding and 
moderate display. More often neither crab 
emerged at all soon, in two observations not 
before the tide covered the holes, two hours later. 
As in other species, however, compared with the 
almost incessant (lisplay at this season of the 
thousands of males in the area, the number of 
females each day which followed the males down 
their holes, presumably to mate, is exceedingly 
slight. 

The entire display, with its exceptional speed, 
continuity, and especially in the development of 
the phase in which the cheliped is vibrate<l 
against the ground, represents the highest devel- 
opment yet found of this tyi>e of display, in 
which rapping of the ground, after the gesture 
with the cheliped, is involved. It was found to 
a lesser degree in U, haiventa and U, inaequalis. 

Breeding: More than three-fourths of the adult 
females taken, all in I'ebruary, were ovigerous 
at La Boca, Balboa. Young crabs of both sexes 
were relatively rare. The eggs, which measure 
.24 mm. in diameter after being preserved in 
alcohol, number between 1,200 and 1,800. 

Growth: The young of this species have most of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the adult 
well develoi^ed, except for the oblique ridge inside 
the major palm; the large cheliped in the smallest 
taken, however, is already unmistakably typical 
of the species. 

Affinities: Tliis species is related most closely 
to V. batuentaj although its major cheliped is 
distinctly different from that of any known 
species. The large, isolated tooth in the outer, 
lower corner of the orbit serves as a convenient 
mark of distinction from related forms when the 
large cheliped is missing. The females are easily 
distinguished from the similarly shaped females 
of U, oerstedi by the lack of pile on the carapace, 
and from those of C/. batuenta by the much 
deeper manus of the chelipeds, the somewhat 
produced orbital angles and by the little project- 
ing lower borders of the orbits, with the external 
comers deeply excavated. 

Range: Puntarenas, Costa Rica, to Old Pana- 
ma, Panama. 

Local Distribulion: The great majority of the 
201 specimens in the collection were taken in 
open mud flats of the deepest, stickiest type. A 
few were taken among the unshaded outpost 
shoots of the mangroves. At La Boca (Balboa) 
and at Old Panama, thousands of them were 
seen displaying daily, out in the mud, as far as 
the eye could see. 

Material: Male holotype, Cat. No. 4123, La 
Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone; 7 male and 7 female 
paratypes, Cat. No. 4124, La Boca, Ball)oa, 
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Canal Zone; 113 males and 60 females, Cat* No. 
4125, La Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone; 3 males and 

I female, Cat. No, 381,138, Puntarenas, Costa 
Rica. S^n but not collected at Old Panama, 
R.deP* 

This si^cies is named saUitanta because, in dis- 
playing, it dances with such tireless energy. 

Uca beebei sp. nov. 

Text-figs. 4P, 5; PI. IV, Fig. 16; PI. V, Fig. 

20; PL VI, Fig. 27. 

(See also pp. 149^161, 153-157, 159, 166, 167, 169). 

Reference: Uca HtvnodactylvSf Rathbun, 1917, p. 
417 (part.); pi. 152, fig. 3; pi. 153. Not Gdo^nms 
stenoaactylm Milne Edwards & Lucas, 1843. 

Diagnosis: Close to U. simodactyla, but differ- 
ing in the following characters: grows to 8 mm., 
not 9; rcdons of carapace scarcely swollen, little 
delimited; sides of carapace much less steeply 
inclined; ambulatories less slender in both sexes 
(width of merus of third ambulatory on minor 
side of male about two-fifths of length, not a 
fourth to a third); tips of minor chelae not over- 
lapping; projecting spoon-tipped hairs on merus 
of second maxilliped 100 to 140, not 160 to 250; 
shelf replacing arm of abdominal appendage 
slanting towpd base of appendage, not horizontal 
or with rudimentary arm; deep puiplish-brown 
color on lower inner surface of major cbeliped 
usually persisting for at least several years in 
alcohol, never present on stenodactyla. 

Description: Moderately small species. Cara- 
pace strongly convex, semi-cylindrical in lateral 
view, widest at orbital angles or behind; surface 
smooth, naked, regions scarcely delimited or 
separately swollen; H-form depression very 
slight. 

Antero-lateral margins slightly sinuous, slant- 
ing slightly outward, about half as long as width 
of front behind eyes. They then turn inward 
and backward in the usual concave ridge as far 
as level of middle of cardiac region. Sides of 
carapace descending only moderately steeply, 
concave, usually slanting slightly outward. 
Front between jx^stcrior margins of eyestalks 
about one-fourth or less width of carapace, its 
lower margin invisible ; marginal ridge obsolescent. 
Upper margin of orbit sinuous. Eyebrow broad, 
about as wide as adjacent portion of eyestalk, 
little inclined. Lower orbital margin moderately 
projecting, with crenulations throughemt, strong 
except internally. Suborbital regions naked ex- 
cept for one, or sometimes one and a half, rows 
of hairs immediately behind orbital margin. 
Third to sixth abdominal segments in male in- 
completely fused. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped moderately numerous, arranged in about 

II to 13 rows on inner fifth or quarter of merus, 
throughout its distal half. Those which are 
nearest the longitudinal center of the merus are 
so short as to be difficult to count; excluding 
these, counting only those which project beyond 
the inner margin, a total of between 100 and 140 
is reached, 100 having been found in a small, 
ovigorous female, 130-140 in a large, non-oviger- 


ous female, and about the same number in large 
males. Ischium of third maxilliped with median 
groove represented by a marginal indentation. 

Minor chelae about once and a sixth as long 
as palm, usually coarsely serrated or toothed in 
middle portion, though rarely (including in the 
holotvpe) the serrations are low and appear worn. 
Usually, however, the region has three or four 
large teeth in the middle of each chela, flanked by 
fine serrations, which articulate almost or com- 
pletely, leaving a small gape only proximally and, 
sometimes, distally. The corneous tips, however, 
are slightly dilated and articulate well. Oblique 
row of hairs along inner marrins sparse except 
for distal brushes. Additional interrupted rows 
of sparse hairs as follows: two on or near dorsal 
profile of dactyl, one on external side of |X)lIcx, 
near ventral profile, sometimes obs<descent. 

Large clieliyK^d of male with arm and wrist 
moderately rugose externally; short pile inside 
dorsal half of ci^rpal cavity, and between bases 
of chelae. Hand about two-thirds or more as 
broad as long. Upper surface rounded, bent over 
proximally to bound carpal cavity shai^ly; lower 
margin marked by elevated line of microscopic, 
close-set granules. Entire upper and outer sur- 
face covered with moderately fine, close-set low 
tubercles, largest dorsally. inner, low^er, jiroxi- 
mal part of major palm, near ventral ]>rofile, 
roughened with microsco])ic granules, not in 
special linear formation, which are opposable to 
a row of almost equally fine granules on car})us 
of first ambulatory on major side; traces of 
another row on distal end of merus of first 
ambulatory. 

An oblique tuberculatcd ridge on inner side of 
manus of major chelii)ed extending in a curving 
line from close to ventral profile to car()al cavity, 
and continuing upward toward dorsal margin. 
Below cavity the tubercles are large, regular, 
close-set in a single line though sometimes flanked 
by a few small tubercles; above they tend to lx; 
in double lines, grow smaller, and the ridge dies 
out in a cluster of low tubercles which fills in the 
space between it and the dorsal profile. Carpal 
eminence scarcely developed. A row of strong, 
close-set tubercles arises opposite middle of 
dactyl base and continues down and out along 
pollex, close to prehensile edge, the tubercles 
dwindling in size and becoming a mere elevated 
line which continues to tip. There is no addi- 
tional row of tubercles paralleling base of dactyl 
on inner distal end of palm. 

Major dactyl slender, about once and a third 
times as long as palm, tuberculated proximally 
on dorsal surface, almost straight, curving only 
slightly downward to overlap pollex dStaliy. 
Pollex about equally slender, straight or slightly 
sinuous. Gape moderately wide, with many 
small, low, tuberculous teeth^ of which two are 
usually enlarged, one in proximal half of dactyl, 
the other half way to tip of pollex. A row of 
small tubercles close to and parallel with pre- 
hensile edge of outer side of dactyl, dying out on 
distal half. Tins is represented on the corre- 
sponding part of the pollex by about four ir- 
regular rows of slightly enlarged tubercles basally. 
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axound proximal end of gape, which continue out 
on |>ollex ae much reduced granules near pre- 
henme margin and gradually die away distally. 

Merus of ambulatories moderately enlarged in 
both sexes, that of third ambulatory on minor 
side in male extending about a (quarter of its 
length beyond antero-iateral marpns when laid 
forward. Ambulatories on major side more 
slender, as in U, st&nodaciyla. In males and 
females, width of third merus is about two- 
fifths of its length. 

Abdominal appendage of male slender, strongly 
bowed, tapering; arm absent, represented only by 
a row of bristles arising from a shelf slanting 
oWiquely toward base of appendage in its distal 
ninth. 

MeasfwremerUs: Male holotype, length 7.4 mra., 
breadth 10.4 mm., base of manus to tip of poUex, 
19.2 mm.; 8 male paratypes, lengths 3.1 to 7.8 
mm.; 4 o vigorous female paratyi)es, lengths 4.8- 
5.3 mm.; 4 non-ovigerous female paratypes, 
lengths 2.6-7.9 mm.; 6 young, questionably refer- 
red to tliis species, lengths 2 to 2.5 mm. The 98 
other specimens in the collection are all of inter- 
mediate size. 

Color: Displaying males, observed through 
binoculars: anterior part of carapace brilliant 
iridescent green, posterior part gray. Outer side 
of major manus above, bright ochre to rosy pink; 
fingers white outside and in, sometimes yellow 
basally; lower sides of merus, carpus and manus 
externallv, and lower inner side of manus as well, 
dark, rich plum purple; this characteristic color 
alone will identify the species from a distance. 
Inner side of merus pearl gray ; upper inner side 
of manus oclire to pink, changing to pearl ^ay 
farther down, above plum purple area. Minor 
cheliped whitish. Coxa and basal part of merus 
of major ambulatories briglit plum both anterior- 
ly (ventrally) and jjosteriorly (dorsally); corre- 
sponding parts on minor side greenish; rest of 
ambulatonos.gray, like posterior lialf of carapace. 
Color fades especially quickly when crab is 
captured. 

Females: Mottled or spotted dark on grayish- 
brown. 

Display and Mating: All four pairs of ambula- 
tories arc left on the ground during display^ and 
there is no added elevation of the body, which is 
normally held fairly high, except in specimens 
living in the mud; these stretch upward a bit 
with each display. However, in all the carapace 
is usually tilted slightly up and back -with the 
effort of lifting the cheliped. At the start of the 
display, with the chehped flexed in front of 
mouth, held clear of the ground, the carpo-manus 
joint is lifted. The cheliped is then straightened 
dia^nally upward and outward describing a 
slight forwardly directed arc. It is then brought 
down without pause to position in a straight line, 
with a definite jerk. The general effect is of an 
emphatic beckoning. The movement is fast, 
about two to the second, and is usually repeated 
about four times without a break in the rhythm. 
The minor cheliped at the same moment gener- 
ally makes an incomplete outward and inward 


movement; when the crab is strongly excited 
through the attention of a female, this movement 
of the minor cheliped is complete and vigorous. 
Also, when displaying Wore an interested fe- 
male, the male frequently turns his back, and 
revolves before her; since by this procedure the 
brilliant iridescent green of the anterior part of 
the carapace is shown, as well as the bright plum 
posterior (dorsal) parts of the ambulatory meri 
—parts which are not brightly colored in the 
other species where display was observed — it 
seems that tliis revolving is a definite i>art of 
display. Fingers are held slightly open, parallel, 
during each series of displays. The crab may 
stand close to his burrow and perform, or take a 
few steps in either direction. 

As usual, when a female is interested, the 
whole display becomes swifter and more vigorous. 
The female must give some sort of signal when 
she is ready to follow the male, although I have 
never been able to see what tliis is, because sud- 
denly, after seconds or minutes of display, the 
male without warning will vanish down his 
burrow, and in the perhaps half a dozen cases 
where 1 have seen courtship reach this stage, 
excluding the exceptions noted in the following 
paragraph, the female without hesitation fol- 
lowed after. The usual procedure thereafter is 
for one or both crabs to emerge briefly, then for 
both to disappear into the hole of the male and 
stay there, so far as I saw', until the succeeding 
tide. 

Several times, however, I have watched the 
progress of a female wandering more than JO feet 
from her own hole, and showing interest in the 
displays of a number of males, one after the 
other. One of these females^ for instance, wan- 
dered across five feet of territory, crowded with 
both males and females, electrifying every male 
she came near into giving a vigorous display. 
In each case she paused and allowed matters to 
reach the point where the male, with a final 
excited flourish of his cheliped. vanished down 
his hole; then, instead of following him, she 
merely looked down into the hole, or literally 
stuck her eyes into it, then at once backed out 
and wandered on to the next male, who promptly 
paid her similar court, i^fter she had crossed 
these five feet, she turned and came back toward 
the middle of the area by a slightly different 
route. Here she finally followed a male into his 
hole, after the usual preliminaries. He was not 
especially large or bright, though fully adult and 
with a well made shelter (see below). She stayed 
below about five minut^, then emerged mo- 
mentarily, and descended again. After two 
minutes more they both came up, but descended 
a^ain immediately, and this time they were both 
still down when I ceased observations, half an 
hour later, when the tide was almost covering 
the hole. 

As in C/. stenodaciylay actual pairing was ob- 
served at the surface. I was photographing 
another Hi)ecies at the time, and so missed the 
beginning of the mating, which was on the 
ground beside me, at the mouth of the female^s 
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hole. As in other species, they were sternum to 
stenium, the female supporting most of the 
weight, the male slightly above her. His first 
two ambulatories ^asp^ her body in front of 
her first ambulatories; his minor cheliped resting 
on her carapace behind her eyes; his major 
cheliped clearing her, held quietly. Both were 
stroking each other lightly with their ambula- 
tories, but less actively than in IL stenodactyla at 
a similar stage. After about a minute they be- 
came perfect^ quiet except for the quivering of 
their abdomens. After less then two minutes the 
female slipped down her hole, while the male 
moved three inches away toward his own and 
started feeding. It seems likely that, in this and 
other species, it is usual for mating to take place 
in the hole of the male, but that when he has 
come to the female, and interested her sufficiently 
near her liole, they mate outside, since he would 
not be able to descend the smaller opening. 

The following instance of precocious and some- 
what irregular behavior was observe<l in a male 
which does not ajipcar to \ye more than about 
two-thirds grown. He had erected a well built 
shelter (see below) 15 mm. high, above a hole 
7.5 mm. wide, which proved later to go four 
inches straight down and then three inches ob- 
liquely, after a sliarp tura. His color was poorly 
developed. He was feeding and displaying three 
inches from his hole when a large female passed 
(7.3 mm. long, while he measured 6.2 min., with 
a definitely underdeveloped major cheliped). 
He stopped feeding instantly, raced to the mouth 
of his hole, apparently much excited, and dis- 
played frantically for three minutes, facing her 
with the large chelii)ed turned partly toward her, 
.so that some of his back showed during display, 
without revolving. She came closer. He de- 
scended his hole, and she followed at once. He 
remained down five minutes, then emerged 
momentarily and descended. After five minutes 
more he again emerged, and this time began dis- 
playing and feeding again. After a few minutes 
he again descended. This routine continued for 
25 minutes, and since the tide was approaching, 

1 dug them up. The resumption of display after 
the presumable winning of a mate may be inter- 
preted either as a use of display in defiance to 
other males, or as simply the irregular behavior 
of immaturity. It was not observed in adults 
either of this species or of others: once a female 
had entered the hole of a male, he did not display 
any more at least during that particular low tide. 

Shelter: Of the three species, V. bcebei^ U. loti- 
mantis and 17. terpsichores^ which were observed 
to build shelters above their holes, the present 
species, U. heebei, has the habit least well de- 
velo])e(l. This primitive development is indi- 
cated both in the variable and relatively small 
and }>oorly constructed forms of the shelters, 
and in the apparent erraticalness with which 
they arc erected. Sometimes they arc well 
fonned hoods arching over the hole, more often 
they are scarcely more than oblique and slightly 
concave turrets— a sort of leaning towers" — 
and sometimes they are only tapenng heaps of 


sandy mud scarcely taller than the builder. 
Young males often start building, but do not 
finish. Even adults may take several hours to 
complete a shelter, working only sporadically, 
and often displaying for some time before startmg 
operations. Furthermore, although they are 
built only by displaying males, not every display- 
ing male builds a shelter; the ratio on most davs 
at La Boca proved to be about one in ten. The 
exception to the latter proportion was when, on 
some days, a wave of shelter-building seemed to 
sweep a particular section of the colony. The 
males without shelters displayed as vigorously 
as those with perfect turrets; size and coloration 
of the crab are not involved; and I have seen 
females descend the holes of males with or 
without turrets, apparently without any pref- 
erence at all. The male I saw actually pairing 
at the surface had no shelter. A given individual 
seems to build a shelter at least several days in 
succession, although I have not yet concluded 
satisfactory observations on this subject. 

In general, a major wave of shelter building 
seemed to lie r)rovalent in the colony on the rigid 
side of the beach at La Boca in the first two weeks 
in February, then, while it died do’wm there, to 
rise to full swing in the colony on the left beach 
in the last two weeks of the same month. Fur- 
thermore, although this species was found at 
La Boca, and farther along the coast at Panama 
(fity and Old Panama both on the finn muddy 
sand and out in the true mud, at least within 15 
feet of shore, turret building is chiefly confined 
to the individuals on the muddy sand. A few 
males, however^ living in the mud erect poor 
ones; the semi-liquid consistency of this building 
medium of course militates against its use. 

The method of building is the same as in other 
siiecies, material being scraped by the major 
ambulatories at a distance from the mouth, 
carried back to the hole by the first two major 
ambulatories, and heai)ed uj) while the minor 
side of the crab rests in the mouth of the hole. 
(See p. 157). 

Breeding: Many ovigerous females wore seen 
at La Boca and Panama (^ity in February. The 
(joiiection (jontains five, four from I^a lioca, and 
one from Puntarenas, Costa Pica, also taken in 
February. The magenta eggs, measuring .24 
mm. in diameter when preserved in alcohol, 
numl)er about 1,500. 

Young: Tlie young are distinguishalfie from 
those of r/. stenodactyla by their notably more 
swollen ambulatories. In both sixscies siiccimens 
under about 3 mm., have very few — only about 
25 — spoon-tipped hairs on the merus of the 
second maxilliped. Possible confusion with 
members of the group of siiecies containing Uca 
oerstedi and Uca saltitanta is eliminated variously 
by the lack of pile on the carapace (so charac- 
teristic of U. oerstedi), by the broad eyebrow, by 
the well developed crenulations on the lower 
orbital margin, and by the several enlarged teeth 
alone or among the serrations of the minor 
cheliped. These teeth, combined with the very 
slight gape, distinguish them at once from the 
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group containing U. laiirmnuB, all of which have 
the minor chelae widely gaping. The moderately 
narrow front and beginnings of a broad carapace 
strongly arched, distinguish them easily from the 
young of more distantly related species. 

Affinities: This species is vciy close anatomi- 
cally to U, stenodactifla; the differences have 
already been listed under Diagnosis, In color- 
ation and habits, however, it differs greatly, the 
colors being very different and less bright — 
iridescent green, plum, ochre and gray instead of 
blue, white, pink and red; these relatively dark 
colors, however, are equally striking in their own 
way. The beckoning portion of tlie display is 
fundamentally similar, although it is twice as 
fast, has a jerk, and differs in the characteristic 
jireliminary raising of the carpo-manus joint; 
also, U, heebei revolves before a female, which 
U. stenodaetyla docs not. On the other hand, U. 
bevbei never pursues females or races along with 
one encircled by the maior cheliix»d, as does (/. 
sienodactyla. Finally, displaying males of U, 
beebei sometimes build sliolters, those of LI. 
tiienodactyla never, although adult females of the 
latter species sometimes by similar methods 
raise high walls around their holes. The colonies 
of tljc two species are often intermingled, one 
sfxcies being usually dominant, when U. beebei 
is found on muddy sand. U. stciiodojotyla^ how- 
ever, unlike (/. beebei^ is never foun<l in pure mud. 

Range: From Corinto, Nicaragua, to Old 
I’anama, It. P. 

Local Disiribalion: The 115 specimens were 
found i)rincipally on gravelly muddy sand, or 
muddy sand, but were common also on mud flats 
and, rarely, among mangrove shoots which were 
mostly unshaded. Six very young si>ccimeu8 of 
slightly questionable identity were found in the 
mud, among adults, close to a muddy sand beach. 

Remarks: An examination of the specimens at 
the United States National Museum which were 
referred by Miss Rathbun (1917) to U, steiw- 
(iactylns shows that Cat. Nos. 32321 and 32322, 
Boca del Rio Jesus Maria, and Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica, respectively, should he referred io 
(I. beebei. It is one of these specimens that is 
illustrated in her monograpli (pi. 152, fig. 3 and 
pi. 153). 

Material: Male holotyix': Cat. No. 4129, l.»a 
Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone; S male and 8 female 
paratyjies, C’at. No. 4130, same locality; 39 
males and 25 females. Cat. No. 4131, same 
locality; 15 males and 3 females, Cat. No. 4133, 
Bella vista. Panama City, R. P.; 7 males and 3 
female^ Cat. No. 4134, Old Panama, R. P.; 1 
male. Cat. No. 381,150, Bahia Honda, R. P.; 
2 males, 3 females. Cat. No. 381,149, Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica; 2 males, Cat. No. 381,148, Corinto, 
Nicaragua; 6 young, Cat. No. 4132, La Boca, 
Balboa, Canal Zone, probably belong to this 
species. 

This species is named in honor of Dr. William 
Beebe, Director of the Department of Tropical 
Itesearch, New York Zoological Society, and of 
its Eastern Pacific Expeditions. 


Uca stenodactyla (Milne Edwards & Lucas, 1843). 


Text-fi^. 4Q, 5. PL IV, Fig. 15; PL V, Fig. 21; 
PL VI, Fig. 28; PL IX, Figs. 41, 42. 

(See also pp. 149-154, 156, 158-160, 166, 167, 169). 


References: Oelasimvs stenodactylm Milne Ed- 
wards & Lucas, 1843, p. 26; 1847, pL 11, fig. 2. 

Uca sienodactylus liathbun, 1917, pp. 416-7, 
part.; not pi. 152, fig. 3 or pi. 153. 

Range: Gulf of Fonseca, El Salvador, to Val- 
paraiso, Chile. Reported from Brazil, probably 
erroneously, by Milne Edwards. 


Local Disiribvtion: Found on tidal flats and 
protected shores composed of sandy mud which 
is midway in consistency between the extreme 
softness and stickiness of clayey mud and the 
sand of true beaches. The colonies are large as a 
rule and occur near, but not among, mangroves. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: Spoon- 
tipped hairs on menis of second maxillij>ed 
numerous, arranged in about 15 to 25 closely 
packed rows on inner quarter or third of merus, 
throughout its distal five-sixths. The spoon- 
tipped hairs arising nearest the longitudinal 
center of the merus arc so short as to be difficult 
to count; excluding these-^that is, counting only 
the spoon-tipj)ed hairs which project beyond the 
inner margin— a rough total of about 1&) to 250 
is reached, the lower figures being typical of the 
smaller crabs. Woolly hairs sparse. Iscliium of 
third rnaxilliped with median ^oove represented 
by a shallow, hairless depression extending about 
half length of ischium, parallel to inner groove; 
entire rnaxilliped bulging somewhat outward. 

Minor chelae more than half again as long as 
palm, usually coarsely serrated or toothed in 
middle third. This portion includes several en- 
larged teeth on each edge; sometimes the dactyl 
serrations consist only of two to four good-sized 
teeth; rarely the serrations appear low' and worn. 
In all cases, however, there is a gape only in the 
non-serrated basal portion and, sometimes, be- 
yond the serrations distally, since the teeth and 
serrations almost or perfectly articulate. Distal 
part corneous but not dilated, taiiering, the 
tips not articulating, that of dactyl falling inside 
that of pollex. Oblique row of hairs along inner 
margins sparse except for distal brushes. Addi- 
tional rows of sparse hairs as follows: two on or 
near dorsal profile of dactyl^ one on external side 
of pollex, near ventral profile. 

Eyebrow broader than adjacent i)ortion of 
eyestalk. lx>wer orbital margin crenulated 
throughout, though weakly internally. Sub- 
orbital region naked except for a short row of 
hairs immediately behind crenulated margins. 

Merus of ambulatories scarcely dilated; even 
in female that of third ambulatory reaches a fifth 
to a quarter of its length beyond orbital angle 
when laid forward. Breadth of merus of thiixl 
ambulatory on minor side of male about a fourth 
to a third of its length. 

Abdominal apjiendage moderately slender, 
tapering dLstally. Arm absent, represented only 
by a few bristles arising from a horizontal shelf, 
or, rarely, produced as a rudimentary stump, at 
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the beginning of about the distal eighth or ninth 
of appendage. 

Measurements: The 72 specimens taken include 
tiie following extremes of len^h: largest xnale> 
9.1 inm.; largest females (ovigerous), 5.1 to 6 
mm.; smallest specimen 1.6 mm. 

Color: Displaying males observed through 
})inoculars: carapace iridescent gray blue or violet 
blue anteriorly, white or blush pink posteriorly. 
Outside and inside of mcrus and carpus of major 
cheliped yellowish-white to white; outer lower 
art of manus and all of outer side of pollex 
right lilac pink; upper part of manus and 
dactyl white or pinkisn-wlute; inside of manus 
pale salmon pink; inside of both chelae flame 
orange in brightest, in palest pale salmon. Minor 
cheliped with raerus and carpus yellowish, manus 
and chelae pink or salmon. JEyestalks lemon 
yellow. Buccal and pterygostomian regions 
greenish or yellowish-white to pure white. 
Ambulatories anteriorly (ventrally) name scarlet, 
the merus brightest; posterior (dorsally) pale 
rosy, the last two legs dullest. As courting males 
brignten in the sunlight from dull browns and 
buffs resembling female coloration, after emer- 
gence from their holes, the first chanj^ is the 
appearance of the flame color. This shade 
spreads from the inside of the chelae to the inside 
of the manus, then around to the outer lower 
part of the manus in the form of lilac pink; the 
carapace gains last its full brilliant, iridescent, 
violet blue anteriorly, and white or blush pink 
posteriorly. 

Females and young, grayish-brown, mottled 
or spotted; the ambulatories banded gray and 
brown; manus and dactyls of chelipeds white to 
violet; eyestalks yellow in largest. 

Display and Moling: Body held consistently 
high dunng a series of displays without special 
stretching. Large cheliped starts from folded 
position, held well clear of ground, opens slowly 
outward and only very slightly upward, so that 
at end of gesture it is only a little way aoove eye 
level; then, without a break in the rhytlmi, it is 
folded inward and drawn down into place. The 
small cheliped meanwhile makes a small, cor- 
responding, outward gesture. Chelae of both 
sides are held slightly open. A few rapid running 
steps are usually taken during each display, 
which itself is slow and measured, with no down- 
ward jerk, and lasts slightly more than one 
second. Every few minutes a wave of excitement 
sweeps over half a dozen or so adjacent males — a 
wave which is not to be confused with the fear 
^*alert*^ signal, in which the claw is at once folded 
and a swift return made to the hole. In the ex- 
citement under consideration, a female is 
alwavs the stimulus: either one has app^red at 
her hole close by, or has stopped feeding and 
looked around, or has progressed from a distance 
into the neighborhood of the interested males. 
She is not necessarily large (I do not say *‘not 
necessarily adult,*' since very small females have 
been observed carrying eggs) ; I have never seen 
the response evoked by an ovigerous female. At 


this time the excited, adjacent males raise their 
large chelipeds much hi^r than usual, holding 
them, when much excited, almost perpendicularly 
above their heads, and race several inches to one 
side and back again, either holding the cheliped 
motionless, or, sometimes, waving it slightly, and 
with the fingers spread wider than usual. Some- 
times the cheliped is stretched straight out to the 
side instead. When the female pays no attention, 
passes by, or resumes feeding, the male returns 
to the original, less excited, beckoning type of 
display, which is often accompanied by feeding. 

Often several males, galvanized in the above 
fashion, chase a female some distance, while she 
doubles and dodges skillfully. Sometimes one 
will manage to encircle her with his large cheliped. 
holding her loosely, without toucliing her, and 
race along with her, apparently trying to direct 
her toward his hole, whUe she endeavors to duck 
out from under and escape, although she never 
seems actually frightened and the male never 
seems to make a serious effort to hold her. On all 
of the numerous occasions I have watched this 
performance, it has always ended with the fe- 
male's escaping and racing down her own hole. 
Sometimes brief duels result between males who 
have been chasing the same female. The whole 
performance seems to be at the least an expres- 
sion of excess energy, rather than any serious 
attempt at mating, and may ev(m be interpreted 
as an approach to sheer sexual play or sport. 

Actual mating, on the surface, was observed 
twice; on about three or four other occasions a 
female was induced by the male to follow him, 
after violent display at an increased tempo, down 
his hole; she stayed for varying lengths of time, 
from ten minutes to indefinitely, the tide covering 
the hole in the latter cases l)efore either crab 
emerged. 

The first surface mating scon was on Febru^ 
14, at La Boca, and was particularly interesting 
because of the actions of the female. The latter, 
along with others close by, were for the first 
time observed to be building high thick walls of 
pellets around their holes. High tide came at 
noon; the sky was about two-thirds clear. Start- 
ing about an hour and a half before low tide a 
number of the largest females swiftly began to 
build walls. In each case the muddy sand was 
scraped from a distance, usually about two 
inches, beyond the mouth of the hole, as with the 
male shelter builders ((7. beebeif U. latimanus and 
U. ierp8ichores)j not brought up from below as 
with the females and young of U, laiintanus, 
which stop up the mouth of the burrow with a 
small dome, presumably against the heat of the 
sun. The hifjhest of the stenodactyla walls was 
about two-thirds of an inch; some were lower but 
thicker, being an inch and a half across the outer 
circumference. By dead low tide all of the fe- 
males concerned had entered and sealed them- 
selves in with the tossing of a few pellets across 
the top. No ovigerous females were seen building 
walls, and no small ones. The males seemed to be 
paying especial attention to the builders during 
operations. 
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The copulation mentioned above occurred as 
follows: An adult male, large and moderately 
brightly colored, displayed before a female who 
watch^ attentively from near her just-completed 
wall. They then both walked slowlv over to it. 
When they reached it, she climbed halfway to its 
top, clinging to it, while the male remained at 
the bottom, reached up with his minor middle 
ambulatories, and stroked her adjacent ambula- 
tories gently. Then they both climbed to the 
broad top of the wall, and he spent almost a 
minute stroking her legs and carapace, very 
gently, with both major and minor ambulatories 
and with his minor cheliped; occasionally she 
stroked him in return. She made no effort what- 
ever to descend into her hole. Finally they both 
very deliberately straddled the wall, which gave 
them excellent support, sternum to sternum, the 
posterior part of the carapaces not quite touching 
the wall. The male clasped the female about the 
body, between her first and second ambulatories, 
with his first and second, supporting himself on 
the sides of the wall with his last two pairs. He 
was slightly higher than she; the major cheliped 
was not used at all, but rested folded just above 
her eyes, not toucliing her. The minor cheliped 
rested lightly on her carapace, behind her right 
eye. Her abdomen was (I think) underneath, 
and his apparently bent back, although since 
her back was toward me, it was difficult to make 
sure. At first he continued to stroke her legs a 
little every few seconds, very lightly, with the 
two pairs of legs which held her. Then they 
both remained absolutely motionless for about 
two and one half minutes. Then, although they 
had not been alarmed or disturbed, she swiftly 
but gently disengaged herself and slipped down 
her hole. The male made no effort to follow but 
descended to the ground, swinging his abdomen 
down and back into place three or four times as 
he did so; he then began feeding normally at 
once. The female never reappeared, except to 
close her hole with a plug within the next three- 
quarters of an hour. It was then just about dead 
low tide, the time of greatest activity in the 
colony. The male definitely stood guard at 
first, shooing off two other males who came from 
time to time to the top of her wall and peered 
down. Several times the guarding male mounted 
the wall, straddling the hole, and threatened off 
aggressors by lunging at them with his large 
cheliped, in motions quite different from the 
display ^^beckonings."' He never made any 
effort, to descend the female^s hole. 

A second mating was observed on February 28. 
In this case the male had been courting the female 
for at least an hour, catching her attention with 
display, approaching her hole, and getting as far 
as stroking her. She had not built a wall, and 
each time he approached her slipped down her 
hole after having allowed several strokings. 
Finally mating occurred, at the mouth of her 
hole, the position being much as in the pairing 
previously described, and I secured several 
photographs (Plate IX). This time the abdomen 
of the female was dearly outside that of the male. 


Since I was busy ^nth the camera, I did not 
count seconds to time the copulation, but it 
seemed to last two or three mmutes, as in the 
other case. As before, the female ended it by 
going down her hole, which she eventually 
plugged up. 

As in other species. 1 believe that the more 
usual method of mating is for the male to induce 
the female to follow him down his hole (see p. 
157). I have no idea of the significance of the 
walls erected by large females, which, after the 
first observations of them, were on some days 
absent from the colony and on other days fairly 
numerous; weather conditions did not seem to 
be involved. 

A strange episode was the deliberate destruc- 
tion of the wall of an exceptionally large female 
by an immature male. He had just started to 
stroke her legs with his, after an incomplete, 
brief, very elementary display, to which she 
appeared to pay no attention. She was on the 
side of the wall, he at the base. At this point she 
climbed to the toj) and disappeared down her 
hole He did not try to follow, but at once 
began systematically tearing the wall down, 
using chiefly the ambulatories of the minor side, 
and did not stop until it was well levelled ana 
trampled flat, the operation lasting about five 
minutes. Then he moved off to his own hole and 
l^gan feeding unconcernedly. After a few 
minutes she emerged and l)egan fading too. 
She showed no eviaence of any emotion, or even 
realization that the wall was gone, and did not 
rebuild before the tide covered her hole 

Breeding: Ovigerous females were fairly com- 
mon in the colony at La Boca in February. 
Three were captured at Corinto, Nicaragua, m 
January. The eggs, which measure between 
.25 and .27 mm. hi diameter after having been 
preserved in alcohol, number from about 1,000 
to 1 ,500. There were many very young siieci- 
mens at Corinto in .January, but not at La Boca 
in February. 

Growth: Although the major cheliiieds are as 
usual sliort and sjiecifically uncharacteristic in 
the young, and the carapace relatively flat and 
narrow, the broad eyebrows, moderately narrow 
front, minor cheliped strongly toothed in the 
central area^ and second raaxillipeds with abund- 
ant spoon-tipped hairs, make them difficult to 
confuse with the young of any species except, 
possibly, those of U. beebei, of which very young 
specimens have not been identified with cer- 
tainty. Comparable sjiecimens of the two sj^cies 
measuring 2.7 mm. in length are readily distin- 
guishable by the more slender ambulatories in 
(7. atenodactyla. Specimens of the latter under 
2 mm. long have only about 25 spoon-tipped 
hairs, but these are strongly developed. Young 
between 1.6 and 3 mm. long ran freely in and out 
of the burrows of largers crab^both of their own 
species and of 17. atylifera, at (Jorinto. In young 
males the major cliehped is the first part of the 
crab to show adult coloration, turning gradually 
pinkish, with the tips of the claws taking on 
color last; the carapace changes next from the 
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raottled phase^ becoming blue and white; and 
the ambulatories are the last to be transformed, 
changing from the banded coloration to buff and 
scarlet. 

Burrows: The burrow of a large male extends 
from two to six inches straight underground, 
then turns with a short crook at the end, or else 
it may continue diagonally from the turn to a 
total of about nine inches underground A 
smooth, clean area is usually left for several 
inches or more around the hole, the size of this 
display ^und depending on the extent of 
crowding in the colony 

Remarks: The specimen illustrated by Rathbun 
(1917, pis. 152, 153) should be referred to U, 
beebd (see p. 195). 

Material: A total of 72 specimens was taken 
from Corinto, Nicaragua; Port Parker and 
(jiolfito, Costa Rica; La Boca, Balboa, Canal 
Zone; and Panama City, Panama. Cat, Nos. 
381,145, 381,140, 381,147, 4127, 4128. 

Uca hetleri Rathbun, 1902. 

Text-ligs. 4R, 5. 

(See also pp 149, 161, 166, 167, 169). 

Reference: Uca hclleri Rathbun, 1902, p. 277, pi. 
12, figs. 3 and 4; 1917, p. 415, pi. 151. Boone, 1927, 
p. 278, fig, 98. 

Range: Galdpagos Islands. 

Supplementary Characters: 8t)0on-tippod hairs 
on merus of second maxilliped moderately 
numerous, arranged in about 12 to 15 or more 
rows on inner fifth or quarter of merus, through- 
out its distal half. The spoon-tipped hairs 
arising nearest the longitudinal center ol the 
merus are so short as to be difficult to count; 
excluding these — that is, counting only the spoon- 
tipped hairs which project Iwyond the inner 
margin— a rough total of about 130, in a female 
7.7 mm. long, is reached. Woolly hairs moder- 
ately sparse. Ischium of third maxilhped with 
median groove represented by a shallow, hairless, 
distal depression. 

Minor chelae almost once and a hall times as 
long as manus, widely gaping to the abruptly 
tapering, corneous, articulating tips. Prehensile 
edges anned only with rudimentary, fine serra- 
tions, sometimes almost lacking. An oblique row 
of jrather long hairs along inner side, sometimes 
interrupted distally, but resumed as the usual 
long brushes distally. Traces of two or three 
additional rows, represented only by a few 
stubby hair bases, near profiles of both dactyl and 
pollex. 

Eyebrow about as broad as adjacent portion of 
evestalk. Lower orbital margin well crenulated 
throughout. Suborbital region naked except for 
a row of hairs immediately behind crenulated 
margins. 

The abdominal appendage of a young male 
(3.7 mm. long) is moderately slender with a slim, 
rudimentary arm arising at about the distal fifth. 

Material: The four specimens at present in the 
collections of the Department of Tropical Re- 


search were taken at Tower Island, GaMpagos, 
by the Arcturus Oceanographic Expedition in 
1925. They consist of two males, 3.2 and 3.7 mm., 
and two females, 4.2 and 8 mm. in length. They 
have already been recorded by Boone (1927, p. 
278). The male illustrated by her (p. 270, fig. 
98) has been mislaid. 

Uca crenulata (Lockington, 1877). 

Text-figs. 4S, 5, 

(Sec also pp. 149, 151, 166, 169). 

R(ferences: GcUmmus crenulatus Lockington, 
1877, p. 149. 

Uca crinulata, Rathbun, 1917, p. 409, pi. 146. 

Range: Previously known from San Diego, 
California, to Mazatlan, Mexico. The present 
collection extends the range south about 4 
degrees to Tenacatita Bay, Mexico. 

Local Distnbutwn: Found on the muddy shore 
of a lagoon. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: Sjioon- 
tipped hairs on merus of second maxilliped 
numerous, arranged in about 12 to 15 rows on 
inner fifth or quarter of merus, throughout its 
distal half, and numbering roughly 1 75 to 200 in 
large si)ecimens (borrowed from the American 
Museum of Natural History), and about 125 in 
the Hinaller males (about 6 mm. long) in the 
present collection. Woolly hairs sparse. Ischium 
of third maxillii)ed with median groove repre- 
sented by a shallow, hairless, distal depression. 

Minor chelae about once and three-fifths times 
as long as manus, widely gaping to the abruptly 
ta])ering, corneous, articulating tips. Prehensile 
edges armed with weak serrations. An oblique 
row of hairs along each inner surface, ending in a 
short brush distally; another row of longer hairs 
along inside of each prehensile edge. Traces of 
two or three rows of stubby, microscopic hairs 
near dorsal profile of dactyl and ventral profile 
of pollex, resixjctively. 

Eyebrow almost as broad as adjacent i)ortion of 
eycstalk, scarcely inclined. Ix)wer orbital margin 
crenulated throughout. Suborbital region naked 
except for a row of hairs immediately behind 
crenulated margins. 

Abdominal appendage slendt^r, with well de- 
veloped, slender ann arising about seven-eighths 
of the way to the tip. 

Measurements: The three specimens taken con- 
sist of two males measuring 5.9 and 0.24 mm. in 
length, and one immature female, 5 mm. long. 

Material: All were taken at Tenacatita Bay, 
Mexico. Cat. No. 381,151. 

l7co limicola sp. nov. 

Text-figs. 4T, 5: PI. IV, Fig. 17; PI. V, Fig. 22; 

PL VI, Yig. 29. 

(See also pp. 149, 166, 169). 

Diagnosis: Carapace semi-cylindrical in lateral 
view; front behind eyes slightly more than a 
quarter maximum width of carapace; orbits 
scarcely oblique; antero-lateral margin slightly 
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concave, followed by a sharp angular turn inward 
and backward; orbital angle acute, moderately 
produced. Minor chelae gaping moderately 
widely throughout lengt.h to articulating tips, 
feebly serrated. Oblique ridge inside palm of 
major cheliped present, stioii^g in upper half; 
polJex tapering distally to a rounded tip, not 
obliquely truncate; several slightly enlarged 
teeth in each chela. Eyebrow slightly more than 
half width of adjacent portion of cyestalk, con- 
tinued outward almost as far as orbital angle. 
Merus of second maxillipeds with about 100 to 
135 s}X)on-tippcd hairs. Abdominal appendage 
of male slender with well developed arm. 

Description: A small si)ecies. Carapace with 
regions practically indistinguishable, including 
fl-fonn depression; surface covered with widely 
spaced microscopic hairs. 

Carapace strongly convex, semi-cylindrical in 
lateral view, widest at orbital angles. Antero- 
lateral margins concave, slanting slightly inward, 
about half as long as width of front behind eyes. 
'I'hey then turn inward and backward at a sharp 
angle, continuing in the form of the usual concave 
ridge as far as middle of cardiac region. Sides of 
carapace concave, scarcely converging. Front 
between posterior margins of eyestalks slightly 
more than one-fourth width of carapace; the 
distal part of its marginal ridge obsolescent. 
Marginal line of front distinct. Upper margin of 
orljit sinuous, scarcely oblique. Eyebrow slightly 
more than half width of adjacent portion of eye- 
stalk, moderately inclined, continuing outward 
almost to orbital angle. Lower orbital margin 
little projecting, crenulated throughout, the most 
internal crenulations, though small, being per- 
fectly formed. Suborbital region naked except 
for a row of hairs immediately behind orbital 
margin. Third to sixth abdominal segments in 
male very incompletely fused. 

Spoon-tip[)ed hairs on merus of second maxil- 
lil>ed moderately numerous, arranged in about 10 
rows on inner fifth or (|uarter of merus through- 
out its distal three-fifths, and numbering rouglily 
about 100 to 135. Ischium of third maxilliped 
with median f^oovc represented only by a mar- 
ginal indentation. 

Minor chelae about once and a sixth as long 
as palm, gaping moderately widely throughout 
len^h as far as the articulating, corneops tips; 
the latter are scarcely dilated and taper distally. 
Prehensile edges feebly serrated. Oblique row 
of hairs along inner marpns of dactyl and pollex 
well develo|)ed, ending in long, thick brushes. 
Another pair of rows, on outside, close to their 
prehensile margins, also elongated distally, al- 
though not so much as inner hairs. Traces of 
four other rows, two near dorsal profile of dactyl 
and two near ventral profile of pollex respectively. 

Large cheliped of male with arm and wrist 
granulated and finely rugose externally. Hand 
alx)ut two-thirds as broad as long. Upixir surface 
of palm rounded, bent over proximally to bound 
carpal cavity sharply; lower margin marked by an 
elevated line of microscopic, close-set granules. 
Entire upper and outer surface covered with 


moderately fine, close-set low tubercles, largest 
dorsally. Inner, lower, proximal part of palm, 
near ventral profile, roughened very slightly by a 
few microscopic ^anules; carpus of first ambula- 
tory on major side similarly roughened with a 
very few minute granules. 

An oblique tuberculated ridge on iimer side of 
manus of major cheliped, strong throughout, the 
tubercles in a single line, continuing distinctly to 
upper margin. Carpal eminence moderately 
develoi:)ed. A row of similarly strong tubercles 
arises close to dorsal margin at base of dactyl, 
continues obliquely downward, and dies out 
along pollex in a gradually obliterated line close 
to and paralleling prehensile margin. Across base 
of dactyl, distal to this first row, are several 
rudimentary tubercles. 

Major dactyl slender, about once and a quarter 
times as long as manus, with only a few fine 
granules dorsally at extreme base, arched down- 
ward distally beyond tip. Gaj)e wide throughout 
with voxy small, low, tubercular teeth, of which 
one in the proximal half of the dactyl and 
several more in distal half of pollex are enlarged. 
In addition there may be several slightly en- 
larged on the dactyl. On external side arc two 
rows of microscoj)ic granules close to and paral- 
leling prehensile edges of dactyl and })ollcx, 
respectively. 

hlerus of ambulatories scarcely enlarged. 

Abdominal appendage of male slender, with 
an obliquely truncate tip, and a well developed, 
slender, tapering ann arising about six-sevenths 
of way to tip. 

Measurements: Male holotype, length 5.8 mm., 
breadth 9.2 mm., base of manus to tip of pollex 
15.8 mm.; 11 male paratypes, length 3.6 to 6.6 
mm.; 8 female i)aratyi)es (non-ovigerous), length 
3.9 to 6.4 mm. 

Affinities: U. Hmicola is most closely relatol 
to crenulata and deklnnanni. The principal dis- 
tinctions are indicated in the key. In the special- 
ization trends shown in Group 5, directed toward 
increased arching of carapace and reduction of 
serrations and increase in gape of the minor 
chelae, the prof>osed new species is a perfect 
intermediate between crenulata and ddehmanni. 

Range: Known only fronj Golfito, Gulf of 
Dulce, Costa Rica. 

Local Distribution: Found along the muddy 
bank of a slightly brackisli stream. 

Material: The 20 specimens consist of the 
male holotype. Cat. No. 381,152, and 1 1 male and 
8 female paraty{)eB, Cat. No. 381,153, all from 
Golfito, Costa Rica. 

The name Hmicola is given to this sj^ecies in 
reference to its occurrence in mud. 

Uca deichmanni Rathbun, 1936. 

Text-figs. 41T, 5; PI. IV, Fig. 18; PL V, 

Fig. 23; PL VI, Fig. 30. 

(See also pp. 149, 160, 153, 156, 166, 167, 169). 

Reference: Uca deichmanni Rathbun, 1935, p. 52. 

Range: Previously known only from the holo- 
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tyiKj, taken at Panama. The present collection 
was made between Port Parker, Costa Rica, and 
Old Panama, R. P. 

Local Distribution: Found on very moist, 
gravelly, muddy sand, or on pure sand, often at 
the boraerland between beach and mud flat, and 
often in the same type of terrain close to large, 
scattered stones. Burrows only about tliree 
inches deep. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: The present 
material has b^n compared with the holotype 
at the U. S. National Museum and found to 
agree perfectly. In the light of these additional 
specimens, Miss Rathbums preliminary descrip- 
tion may be amplified as follows: 

Diagnosis: Carapace semi-cylindrical in lateral 
view; front behind eyes about a quarter maxi- 
muna width of carapace; orbits moderately 
oblique; antero-lateral margin concave, followed 
by a moderately sharp turn inward and back- 
ward; orbital an^le acute, slightly produced. 
Minor chelae gaping widely throughout length 
to tapering, poorly articulating tips; edges 
feebly serrated. Oblique ridge inside palm of 
major cheliped present, weak in upper half* 
pollex obliquely truncate; only one enlargea 
tooth on chelae, located at beginning of middle 
third of dactyl. Eyebrow almost as wide as 
adjacent portion of eyestalk, dying out, except 
for an elevated line, less than thr^-fourths of way 
out to orbital angle. Merus of second maxillipeds 
with about 150 to 200 spoon-tipiied hairs which 
are long enough to project beyond inner margin, 
and additional shorter ones. Abdominal ap- 
pendage of male slender with well developed arm 
arising at distal eleventh. 

Description: A small species. Carapace strong- 
ly convex, semi-cylindrical in lateral view, widest 
at orbital angles^ regions fairly well indicated, 
due to their individual convexities; surface naked. 

Antero-lateral margins concave, slanting slight- 
ly inward, loss than half as long as width of front 
behind eyes. They then turn inward and back- 
ward at a broad, not strongly marked angle, in 
the form of the usual concave ridge as far as 
middle of cardiac region. Sides of carapee sinu- 
ous, slanting slightly either outward or in. Front 
between jwsterior margins of eyestalks al>out one- 
fourth width of carapace. Eyebrow slightly 
more than half as wide as eyestalk; margin of 
front distinct but weak. Lower margin of orbit 
strongly projecting, strongly crenulated through- 
out, the most internal crenulations, thou{?h small, 
being perfectly formed. Suborbital region com- 
pletely naked. Third to sixth abdominal seg- 
ments in male showing faint signs of partial 
fusion. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of second maxil- 
liped numerous, arran^d in about 14 to 20 rows 
on inner quarter che third of merus throughout 
its distal three-fifths and numbering roughly 
about 150 to 200, counting only those spoon- 
tipped hairs which aie long enough to project 
beyond inner edge of merus. Isclnum of third 
maxilliped with median groove represented by a 
very shallow, hairless depression on distal thurd. 


Minor chelae about once and a half as long as 
palm, gaping widely throughout length to the 
slender, tapering, poorly articulating tips. Pre- 
hensile ed^s with feeble serrations barely dis- 
tinguishable. Oblique row of hairs along inner 
margin of dactyl and pollex moderately well 
developed, ending in long, thick brushes. Another 
pair of rows, on outside, close to their prehensile 
margins, also elon^tea distally, although not 
so much as inner hairs. Traces of five other rows, 
three on upper, outer side of dactyl and two on 
outer side of pollex, near ventral profile, re- 
spectively. 

Large cheliped of male with arm and wrist 
esctemally finely granulate on rugosities. Hand 
slightly more than two-thirds as broad as long. 
Upper surface of palm rounded, bent over 
proximally, to bound carpal cavity sharply; 
lower margin faintly cristate. Entire upper and 
outer surface covered with fine, close-set ^anules, 
larger dorsaUy; erosions mentioned in type 
description mconsjucuous. Inner, lower, proxi- 
mal part of major palm, near ventral profile, 
roughened very slightly by a few microscopic 
^anules; carpus of first ambulatory on major 
side with no more than several minute granules 
for roughening. 

An oblique, tuberculatod ridge on inner side of 
manus of major chelifxjd, greatly elevated, strong 
and composed of a smgle row of tul:)ercl(‘S as far 
as carpal cavity; bej^ond this it continues to 
dorsal profile as an irregularly double row of 
small, low tubercles, not at all elevated, ('arpal 
eminence strongly developed. A row of distinct, 
moderate-sized tubercles arises close to dorsal 
margin at base of dactyl, continues downward 
and dies out along pollex in a gradually obliter- 
ated line close to and paraUeling prehensile 
margin. Across base of dactyl, distal to this first 
row, is a line of four or five smaD but distinct 
tul)ercleB. 

Major dactyl slender, about once and a half 
times as long as manus, with only a few fine 
granules dorsally at extreme base, arched down- 
ward distally beyond tip of pollex, which is also 
slender, with the tip obliquely truncate. Cape 
wide throughout with numerous small, low, 
similar teeth except for one, much enlarged, about 
one-third of way to tip of dactyl. A row of small 
tubercles proximally close to prehensile edge of 
dactyl both internally and externally. A corre- 
sponding one on external side of pollex. 

Ambulatories slender, the merus scarcely en- 
larged. 

Abdominal appendage of male slender with a 
convexly truncate tip, and a well developed, 
slender arm arising at the beginning of about the 
distal eleventh. 

Measurements: The 64 specimens taken include 
the following extremes of length; largest male, 
6.4 mm.; largest female, 6.4 mm.; ovigerous 
female, 5 mm.; smallest male 3 mm.; smallest 
female, 3.1 mm. 

Color: Displaying males observed through 
binoculars: carapace and dorsal (posterior) sio^ 
of ambulatories, brownish or dark gray. Outer 
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side of merus and carpus of maior cbeliped dark 
brown; outer side of manus and chelae dazzling 
pure white; inner side of merus and carpus 
magenta; inner side of manus and chelae violet 
rose, or, sometimes, ochre. Buccal and pteryf^o- 
stomian regions violet blue; subhepatic region 
bottle green. Ventral (anterior) side of merus of 
first three ambulatories yellowish. 

Eggs magenta. 

Display: During each display body is elevated 
as high as possible on all four pairs of legs. At 
beginning cneliped is flexed at right angles, paral- 
lei to front, covering front completely. Chelae 
are held slightly open, parallel to each other. 
With a swift movement cheliped is opened and 
raised with an upward and outward swing. At 
point of liighest possible stretch it is held for an 
instant, exactly as in a Fascist salute, then 
lowered swiftly in the same plane in which it was 
raised. The display is repeated without pause; 
hence, unlike other species, the accent is at the 
peak of the elevation of the cheliped, not at the 
flexed position. During display, the minor 
cheliped remains flexed, or hangs motionless. A 
few steps in either direction may be taken during 
display, which is made at the rate of about two 
to the second. Twelve or fifteen displays may be 
made without pause. 

Breeding: Ovigerous females were seen at 
Balboa, and in nearby regions in Panama, 
throughout February. Only one was captured. 
The eggs, which measure ,24 mm. in diameter 
after having been preserved in alcohol, number 
about 2,000. 

Affinities: This species is most closely related 
to U. Hmicola, The distinctions are indicated in 
the key. 

Material: The 64 sjiecimens in the collection 
were taken at Port Parker, Piedra Blanca, Uvita 
Bay, and Golfito, Costa Rica; at Bahia llonda. 
Panama City, and Old Panama, Panama; and 
at La Boca, Ballioa, Canal Zone, Cat. Nos. 
;i8],154, 381,155, 381,156, 381,157, 381,158, 
4141, 4142, 4143. 

Uca latimanus (Hathbun, 1893). 

Text-figs. 2, 3, 4V, 5. PI. VI, Hg. 33, PI. VII, 
Fig. 36; PI. VIII, Figs. 38, 39, 40. 

(See also pp. 149, 150, 153-159, 161, 165-167, 169). 

Rtfercnces: Gelwnmus lahmanus Rathbun, 1893, 
p. 245. 

Uca lati7nanuSf Rathbun, 1917, p. 422, pi. 157. 

Ranae: La Paz, Ix)wer California, to Tumaco, 
Cdomoia. 

Local DistribiUion: Sandy-mud and muddy 
banks of fresh- and brackish-water streams and 
lagoons. 

^ Supplementary Specific Characters: Spoon- 
tipped hairs on merus of second maxilliped ex- 
ceptionally numerous, covering all except outer 
third of dorsal surface, found even on proximal 
art of inner margin, though flanked externally 
y the usual long and short slender-tipped hairs. 
The spoon-tipped hairs are arranged in about 45 
or more rows in fairly regular quinounxial forma- 


tion. Counting only those which arise near the 
margin and are long enough to project beyond it, 
a total of about 400 or more can be counted on a 
mature specunen. Woolly hairs moderate in 
number. Ischium of third maxilliped broad, 
smooth, strongly convex and practically naked, 
with median groove absent and even inner 
groove, though distinct, not deep. 

Minor chelae about once and a half times as 
long as palm, gaping widely throughout leni^h 
to the slender, tapering, corneous tips, which 
articulate poorly. Prehensile edges without a 
trace of teeth or serrations Oblique rows of hairs 
along inner margin of dactyl and poUex poorly 
developed, except for distal brushes of long hairs. 
Other rows, all irregular and represented chiefly 
by several isolated, fairly long hairs, are found 
on both surfaces of both chelae. 

Eyebrow about as broad as adjacent portions 
of eyestalk. Marginal line of front well developed. 
Lower orbital margin crenulated throughout, the 
internal crenulations small but distinct. Sub- 
orbital region naked except for one to three short 
rows of hairs, immediately behind crenulated 
margins. 

Ambulatories short, in addition to the well 
known breadth of all se^ents. That of merus of 
third ambulatory on minor side of male is fully 
two-fifths of its length. 

Abdominal appendage moderately slender, 
tapering little distally. Arm well developed, 
arising at about distal tenth of appendage. 

Entire lower proximal inner surface of manus 
roughened by close-set granules, opposable to a 
conspicuous corneous ridge on anterior (ventral) 
surface of carpus of first ambulatory. 

Measurements: The 59 specimens taken include 
the following extremes of length: largest male, 

9.5 mm.; largest female, 8.6 mm.; smallest male, 

4.5 mm.; smallest female, 3.1 mm. 

Color: Displaying males observed through 
binoculars: carajiace white, usually marked 
sparingly with slate or brown, but quite often 
pure, dazzling white. Major chelii)cd, except 
chelae, externally bright tawny, or tawny orange, 
sometimes with a salmon tinge. Inside of merus 
similar to outside. Chelae white both outside 
and in. Inside of manus and carpus less bright 
than outside. Minor cheliped bluish-white. 
Buccal, pterygostomian and subhepatic remons 
and all underparts bluish-white to pure wnite. 
Anterior (ventral) sides merus of first three pairs 
of ambulatories bright plum red, rest of anterior 
sides of ambulatories slate blue; posterior (upper) 
side of ambulatories white with slate or brown 
markings stronger and more numerous than 
those on carapace. The above coloration is 
acquired very gradually, in the sun, during and 
after completion of the shelter, the building of 
which follows feeding in the daily routine. At the 
earliest the coloration is acquired about two 
hours after high tide, and then only, by crabs 
living high on the beach; usually it appears much 
later, about an hour bkore low tide. In this 
species display coloration is lost especially 
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quickly when the crab is held in the hand or 
bottled, BO that in a few minutes it is quite 
indistinguisliable in color from females and non- 
displaying males. 

Non-displa 3 dng males: Carapace and all legs 
olive brown speckled with gold; in addition a set 
of larger gold spots is invariably arranged as 
follows: three in a triangle on mesogastric region, 
one pair on hepatic, one pair on branchial, one 
unpaired spot on cardiac region. Manus light 
ochraceous brown. When crab is caught the 
latter darkens quickly. Chelae bluish-white. 
Minor cheliped slate gray. Undersides of legs 
dark slate ^ay. Sternum and abdomen bluish- 
white. 

Coloration of females and young is exactly 
similar, except, of course, for the lack of a bright 
manus in the major cheliped. 

Display: Body held moderately high, position 
unchanged during display. Cheliped starts slowly 
from position held flexed in front of mouth, 
sweeps down and outward, almost touching 
ground, and then on upward at the same slow 
rate. When it reaches topmost point, without a 
pause it is brought straight downward and in- 
ward swiftly, with a jerk. Entire display is 
fairly slow, at the rate of about one to a second. 
Before an interested female the display is con- 
siderably quickened, with a higher upward reach, 
and the small cheliped is vibrated up and down 
in front of the mouth, three or four times to each 
gesture of the major chelified, the crab mean- 
while facing the female constantly. Chelae of 
both chcliiKjds are held half open. Except for 
moving to face the female, steps are not usually 
taken during display. 

Shelters: For an account of shelter-building, 
and its connection with color change and disjday, 
see pp. 155-157. 

Breeding: Several ovigerous females were seen 
at La Boca, but none was taken. 

Material: A total of 59 specimens was taken 
from Tenacatita Bay, Mexico; Corinto and San 
Juan del Sur, Nicaragua; Port Parker and Golfito, 
Cvosta Pica; I^a Boca, Balboa, Canal Zone; and 
Panama C'ity, R. P. 


Uca terpsichores sp. nov. 


Text-figs. 4W, 5; PI. IV, Fig. 19; PL V. Fig. 24; 
PI. VI, Fig. 31; PI. VIJ, Fig. 37. 

(See also pp. 149, 150, 153-157, 160, 166, 166, 170). 


Diagnosis: Carapace semi-cylindrical in lateral 
view, front behind eyes slightly more than a 
fifth maximum width of carapace; orbits scarcely 
oblique; antero-lateral margins concave, then 
curving gradually inward and backward; orbital 
angle very acute, produced. Minor chelae gaping 
widely throughout length, very slender, tapering, 
tips articulating poorly, serrations absent. 
Oblique ridge insidfe palm of major cheliiied 
present, reaching dorsal profile far out almost 
at base of dactyl. Strong stridulating ridges, on 
lower inner proximal part of major manus, and 
on merus and carpus of first ambulatory of major 
side, respectively. Eyebrow about as wide as 


adjacent portion of eyestalk. Merus of second 
maxillipeus with hundreds of spoon-tipped hairs, 
covering inner three-fifths or more of dorsal 
surface. Abdominal appendage of male slender 
with rudimentary arm arising at distal. Manus 
of first major ambulatory with a longitudinal 
row of thick-set bristly hairs near ventral profile. 

Description: Carapace strongly convex, semi- 
cylindrical in lateral view, widest at orbital 
angles, regions poorly indicated, naked except for 
a very sparse scattering of microscopic hairs. 

Antero-lateral mar^s concave, two-thirds 
width of front behind eyes. They then curve 
inward and backward very gradually in the 
form of the usual concave ridge as far as middle 
of cardiac region. Sides of carapace with a strong 
median indentation. P'ront behind posterior 
marpns of eyestalks slightly more than a fifth 
maximum width of carapace, the distal part of 
its marginal ridge obsolete. Orbital angle very 
acute, produced. Upi>er margin of orbit sinuous, 
scarcely oblicjue. iCyebrow about as wide as 
adjacent portion of eyestalk, moderately inclined, 
traceable outward almost to orbital angle, 
Lower orbital margin projecting strongly, even 
beyond level of front, with strong crenulations 
only externally, those on inner half l)eing almost 
or completely obsolete. Suborbital region com- 
pletely naked. Pterygoslomian region tumid. 
Third to sixth abdominal segments in male 
almost completely fused. 

Spoon-tipped hairs on merus of sc'cond maxil- 
liped abundant, arranged in about 25 to 30 rows, 
covering inner three-fifths or more of dorsal 
surface, and numbering roughly about 125 to 
200, counting only those spoon-tipped hairs 
which are long enough to project beyond inner 
edge of merus. Ischium of third maxillii:^d 
strongly convex, practically naked, its median 
groove absent and inner groove obsolescent. 

Minor chelae very slender, almost twice as 
long as palm, gaping widely througliout to the 
conieous, tapering, poorly articulating tips. Pre- 
hensile edges without serrations, but with a few 
long hairs in median portion. Oblique row of 
hairs along inner sides of dactyl and pollex 
represented by a few long isolated hairs and well 
developed terminal brushes. Traces of other 
rows outside, ami along dorsal and ventral 
profiles; short external terminal brushes. 

Large cheliped of male with ann and wrist 
externally finely granulate on rugosities. Hand 
about four-fifths as broad as long. Upper surface 
of palm rounded, bent over proximally to bound 
carpal cavity sharply; lower margin moderately 
cristate. Entire upper and outer surface covered 
with fine granules, larger dorsally. On inner 
lower proximal side of palm is a well developed 
stridulating ridge, composed of short elevated 
lines, roughly parallel to each other and to the 
longitudinal axis of the cheliped; carpus of first 
ambulatory on major side with a row of tubercles 
oppc^able to the stridulating ridge; tul)ercles 
continuing in an oblique row on distal end of 
ambulatory merus. 
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An oblique tubcrculated ridge on inner side of 
manus of major chelipcd, starting from lower 
margin near base of pollex, continuing to carpal 
cavity, and then curving upward and forward 
to reach the bent over dorsal margin almost at 
the base of the dactyl Although composed of a 
single row of tubercles tiuoughout most of its 
length, in its terminal portion it merges with a 
cluster of tul>ercles. Carpal eminence moderately 
developed. A short curving row of tubercles 
arises close to dorsal margin at base of dactyl, 
and continues, after an interruption, for a short 
distance out along pollex close to prehensile 
margin. Across base of dactyl, distal to this 
first row, is a row of small, rudimentary tubercles. 

Major dactyl slender, about once and a half 
times as long as manus, finely granulate basally 
and along dorsal profile, curving gradually 
downward beyond tip of pollex. The latter is also 
slender, the tip tapering and curving slightly 
upward. Gape wide throughout with numerous 
small teeth, of which one near base of dactyl and 
about four scattered along pollex are enlarged. 
Those on distal two-fifths of dactyl are remark- 
ably fine and even, and are serrations rather than 
teeth. Traces of rows of tul^ercles near prehensile 
edges of lx)th dactyl and pollex, l)oth externally 
and internally. 

Ambulatories slender, the merus scarcely en- 
larged. Manus of first ambulatory on major side 
short and thick, with a row of thickset bristly 
hairs near ventral profile. 

Abdominal appendage of male slender, the 
short arm arising about four-fifths of distance to 
tip. 

Measurements: Male holotype, length C.3 mm., 
breadth 10.4 mm., base of manus to tip of pollex 
16 mm.; 2 female paratypes, length 6.4 mm., 
breadth 11 mm.; 1 female panityi)e, length 6.2 
mm., breadth 10.5 mm.; 1 male paratype, length 
6 mm.; 7 males 3.7 to 5.8 nun.; 5 females, 3.7 to 
5.7 mm. 

Color: Displaying males observed through 
binoculars: sometimes completely pure white, 
except for lower outer part of manus, base of 
poUex and inner side of merus, which are bright 
shell pink to violet pink. More often there are 
markings of yellow ochre on carapace, in addition 
to, or instead of, yellow ochre on the upi^r part 
of the merus of the major cheliped, outside and 
in. The anterior side of the ambulatory^ meri are 
apparently always white. 

Females plain grayish, not spotted. 

Display: Body held liigh off ground, legs 
stretched, during an entire series of displays. 
Cheliped starts from position extended straight 
forward in front of crab, touching or nearly 
toucliing ground. It is then elevated, diagonally 
upward, with a slight outward curve, then 
dropped with a jerk into its original place 
stretched in front of crab. A pause follows, so 
that the accent is here. The small cheliped 
makes a feeble corresponding ^ture. A few 
steps may be taken during display in either 
direction. Movement is swift, about two displays 


taking place to the second. When at the mouth 
of the shelter, before an interested female, the 
cheliped may be extended stiffly straight out at 
side, either held motionless or vibrated up and 
down with extreme rapidity; meanwhile, at 
randdm one ambulatory or another, and some- 
times the minor cheliped as well, are raised and 
extended laterally, then returned to place and 
another leg at once extended; sometimes a leg 
on each side — seldom members of the same pair — 
are in the air at a given instant. The crab does 
not move at all from its chosen display spot, and 
the effect is that of a complicated dance step 
similar to a clog. 

Shelter: In this species the shelters erected by 
displaying males are similar to those of C/. laii- 
manuSf but form more perfect hoods, and are far 
superior to those of U. beebei, Tlie shelters are 
the largest of all tliree species, measuring up to 
30 mm. high, 20 mm. wide (more than twice 
diameter of the hole), up to 5 mm. thick, and 
always forming a complete hood overhanging 
the entire mouth. Relative to the size of this 
diminutive crab, whicli is at most about 6.5 mm. 
long, the size of the shelters is even more remark- 
able. In general, about one-third of the display- 
ing males of this relatively rare species built 
shelters every day at Boca during Febmary, 
although at the end of that month and in the 
first two days in March — ^when ol>servations 
ended — the proportion was larger; hence it is 
likely that tliis species had not yet attained the 
full breeding season. No ovigerous females were 
seen. The method of digging is in general the 
same as in the other two si^ecies (see p. 157). 

Burrow: 8ix to eight inches deep; almost 
straight, with a slight turning at the end. 

Growth: In the smallest males in the collection, 
3.7 mm. long, the stridulating ridge is already 
well developed. 

Affinities: 0. terpsichorcs is closely related to 
musica^ a northern form, which almost certainly 
has develoj)ed directly from it. The two species 
are, however, perfectly distinct. In terpsichores 
the carapace — especially the branchial, buccal 
and ptcrygostomian regions — are much less 
swollen than in musica; the gape between the 
chelae of both major and minor chelipeds is less; 
the arm of the abdominal appendage in the male 
is scarcely more than rudimentary, instead of well 
developed; the front is somewhat deeper and the 
sides of the front less divergent, so that it appears 
distinctly narrower, although there is little actual 
difference; the distinct parallel lines (not counting 
those which merge with the margin) forming the 
stridulating ridge on the major manus are fewer 
in number (between 8 and 12) instead of between 
14 and 16; finally, adult male ierpischores measure 
at most 6.5 mm. in length, instead of 8 mm. as in 
musica, the crab as a whole being about two- 
thirds as large. Thc.se differences are also true of 
immature specimens of both species. 

Females are easily distinguished Irom those of 
laiirmnus by the obsolescence of the anterior 
marginal line of the front; by the more swollen 
carapace with the antero-lateral margins longer. 
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more concave, and slanting more sharply out- 
ward; by the eyebrows, which are much less 
inclined; and by the strongly projecting lower 
orbital margins. They may be told at once from 
those of deichmannif limicola and crenulaia by the 
breadth of the eyebrow. A useful characteristic 
is the meeting of the dorsal end of the oblique 
ridge inside the major palm with the ridge at the 
base of dactyl, distinguishing males of both 
mimca and terpsichores from ail other species in 
Group 6. 

Range: From Corinto, Nicaragua, to Old 
Panama, R. P. 

Local DieiribiUion: Found on protected shores 
of muddy sand near the mouths of streams. 

Material: The 17 specimens taken consist of 
the male holotype, Cat. No, 4144, from I^a Boca, 
Balboa, Canal Zone; 1 male and 3 female para- 
types, Cat, No. 4145, from the same locality; 1 
female, Cat. No. 381.159, from Corinto, Nica- 
ragua; 1 male and 3 lemales, Cat. No. 381,160, 
from Port Parker, Costa Rica; 4 males and 1 
female. Cat. No. 381,161, from Golfito, C. R.; 
and 2 males. Cat. No, 4146, from Old Panama, 
R. P 

This species is named for the Muse who pre- 
sided over dancing. 

Uca panamensis (Stimpson, 1859). 

Text-figs. 4X, 5. 

(See also pp. 149, 151, 159, 161, 165, 167, 168). 

References: GeUmmus panamensis Stimpson, 1859, 
p. 63. 

Uca pemamensisy Rathbun» 1917, p. 412, pi. 149. 

Uca galapager^f Boone, 1927, lower part of fig. 
97. 

? Uca mordax^ Boone, 1929, p. 582, fig. 17b, c. 
(See Dtscussionj p. 177 of present paper.) 

Range: Gulf of Fonseca, El Salvador, to Peru. 

Local Distribution: This species, even without 
allowing for its restricted habitat, is one of the 
most abundant crabs of the tropical eastern 
Pacific coast. It is almost alwavs present 
wherever stones are mingled with sand at the end 
of a beach, or, rarely, just beyond the l»each in 
shallow tidepools under stones. 

Supplementary Specific Characters: Sp^n- 
tipped hairs on merus of second maxiJliped 
moderately numerous, usually between about 
65 and 80; all are located on distal half of merus 
on^ its inner margin, with a few non-spooned 
hairs projecting beyond them; and are arranged 
in about 9 to 11 rows. Woolly hairs moderatelv 
numerous. Ischium of third maxilliped with 
median groove absent, inner groove shallow; 
entire maxilliped noticeably flattened, with few 
hairs. 

Manus of minor cheliped rounded, almost as 
broad as long„ and Jtwo-thirds as thick; chelae 
only slightly longer than pahn, broad and thick, 
gaping moaerately to the corneous tips which 
articidate well. Prehensile edges without serra- 

of poilex oover^with a thick brush of long hairs, 
which continues backward on both chelae, inside 


and out, as the usual oblique rows of relatively 
scanty hairs. 

Eyebrow slightly more than half as broad as 
adjacent portion of eyestalk. Lower orbital 
margin with sharp crenulations throughout. 
Suborbital region naked except for scanty hairs 
immediately behind crenulated margin. 

Abdominal appendage thick and blunt, with a 
well developed ann, arising at the beginning of 
about its distal seventh and lying close against it. 

Measurements: The 113 specimens taken in- 
clude the following extremes of length: largest 
male, 13.5 mm.; largest female 14.5 mm.; 
ovigerous females 7.1 to 10 mm.; smallest male 
3.4 mm.; smallest female 3 8 ram. 

Color in Life: There is a great deal of variation 
in color in this species which is definitely associ- 
ated with the color of the sand and stones in the 
environment. Crabs living on light sand among 
pale stones are usually grayish-white or yellowish- 
buff- crabs surrounded by dark gray volcanic 
Sana and dark stones are brownish, ohve yellow, 
dark green, or dark gray, and are often speckled, 
marbled, or spotted with brown, buff, maroon, 
dark green or gray. However, even in the same 
area there is individual variation: one specimen 
may be entirely creamy white, whUc another 
from under the same stone may be light pay with 
maroon markings. No reliable sexual differences 
have been discovered, although the major cheli- 
})ed of the male in dark-colored crabs is usually 
lighter tlian the rest of the body. The only two 
males seen displaying (see below) were side by 
side on adjacent rocks, one being white, the 
other pale gray. The sternum and abdomen in 
all specimens are generally plain grayish-white. 
The young vapr less than the adults, the usual 
color being lighter or darker grayish-brown 
mottled with dark gray. 

Display: The display of only two individuals 
was seen, and this was brief and appeared half- 
hearted. On February 2, on the shore beyond 
Bellavista, I’anama City, two large males 
mounted to the tops of stones about two f(^t 
apart, within a few mcjments of each other, and 
began to disifiay. Major cheliped was extended 
diagonally upward from flexed position in front 
of both, then lowered without pausing. During 
each gesture the body was elevated on all the 
ambulatories, then lowered. Small cheliped held 
motionless. The display lasted one second, with 
a wait of between two and six seconds between 
displays. The entire performance appeared 
slow and casual. No steps were taken, nor revo- 
lutions made. The two males w^ere not facing, 
and did not pay to the least attention to each 
other. Each made perhaps ten displays, then, 
one after the other, they descended and be^n 
feeding. No females were in si^t before, during 
or after display. It is probable that the full 
display of mid-breeding season will prove to in- 
volve more activity ana be more complicated. 

Breeding: Only three of the 45 females taken 
were ovigerous. All were taken ip March, at 
Uvita Bay, Costa Rica, and on Gorgona Island, 
Colombia. The eggs, which measure .27 mm. in 
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diameter after having been preserved in alcohol, 
number about 4,000. 

Food: The young, and to a lesser extent, the 
adults, sift organic detritus from the sand at low 
tide in typical Uca fashion. The staple food of 
all fair-sized specimens, however, is the minute 
algae found in the form of a fur-like growth on 
stones at low tide. These are plucked, by the 
minor cheliped in males and by both alternately 
in the females, just as they are by Grapaua and 
Pachygrapaua. Stomach examinations confirm 
visual observations: in more than a dozen ex- 
amined from various localities, the contents 
consisted entirely of rock algae, except for a few 
sand pains. The latter cxiuld be accounted for 
entirely by the fact that at every high tide sand 
is stirred up and washed over the stones, and a 
certain amount sticks to the algae. Of all the 
adults seen feeding, not more than one-tenth 
were seen seeking food in the sand. The strong 
brushes surrounding the tips of the minor 
chelae, and the remarkable sturdiness of the 
latter, are doubtless adaptations to this method 
of feeding. 

Burrows and Behavior: In this species, bur- 
rows are rudimentar>% the crabs relying rather 
on overhanging stones for shelter and safety. 
However, all the young dig very short, straight 
burrows, up to an inch in length, in the sand 
close to the edge of a stone. The adults, too, 
often dig burrows, up to four inches long, against 
the edges of large stones; the tunnels go obliiiuely 
under the rocks and are adapted to the contour 
of the stony ground; the excavated sand is 
simply brought up in large lumps and dropped a 
few inches from the hole, at random. It seems 
almost certain that they dig a new burrow, if 
any, with eveiy tide. Where adeejuate sand for 
digpng is lacking, no burrow is attenii)tcd, the 
crab finding shelter during high water underneath 
a stone; the flatness of the carapace and under- 
parts must be of aid in this mode of life. The 
crabs have far less sense of ^^home” than any of 
the other siiecies of Uca observed, and the range 
of individuals seems to be little restricted. 
When startled but not pursued, crabs of all ages, 
but especially the young, teeter back and forth 
for a few seconds and then remain absolutely 
motionless for minutes afterward, apparently 
relying on their coloration for protection. When 
actually pimjued, even when fairly close to their 
burrows, the crabs prefer to run rapidly, dodging 
around stones with agility and, eventually, 
vanishing underneath a large one. Their beha- 
vior in general shows them to be among the most 
adaptable of the genus. 

Material: A total of 113 specimens was taken 
from the following localities: Gulf of Fonseca, 
near Potosi River, and Corinto, Nicaragua; 
Port Parker, Culebra Bay, Piedra Blanca Bay, 
Bajlenas Bay, Uvita Bay and Golfito, Costa 
Rica; Honda Bay and Panama City, R. P.; 
Gorgona Island, Colombia, Cat. Nos. 37,701, 
37,735, 3861, 3892, 38,119, 38,166, 38,197, 
38,345, 38,456, 38,517, 38,706, 38,855, 4149, 
38,878. 


Specimens were, in addition, observed and 
examined, but not preserved, at the following 
localities: Farida Island and Cedro Island, Gulf 
of Nicoya, Costa Rica; and Panama City, 
Panaipa. 

The specimen illustrated by Boone, 1927, in 
the lower half of fig. 97, and designated as (7, 
galapagenaia should be referred instead to [/. 
panamenaia. It is from Cocos Island and meas- 
ures 11.5 mm. in length. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Platjd I. 

Fig. 1. Uca fygmaea, Male paratvpe (381»lll)i 
dorsal view. Carapace lengta 6 mm. 

Fig. 2. U, zacae, Male paratvpe (381,113), dorsal 
view. Carapace length 5.5 mm. 

Fig. 3. U, argiUicota, Male holotvpe (381,134), 
dorsal view. Carapace length 7.8 mm. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 4. U, pygmaea. Major chela of paratype 
(381,111), inner view. Carapace length 
5 mm. X 6.1, 

Fig. 5. U. zacae. Major chela of paratype (381,113), 
inner view. Carapace length 6.6 mm. X 
3.4. 

Fig. 6. U. argilUcola. Major chela of holotype 
(381,134), inner view. Carapace length 7.8 
mm. X 4.3. 

Fig. 7. U, tenuipedis. Major chela of paratype 
(381,144), inner view. Carapace length 5 
mm. X 5.3. 

Fig. 8. U, inaequaliH. Major chela, outer view 
(381,141). Carapace length 6.2 mm. ‘ X 
6 . 2 . 

Fig. 9. Same, inner view. X 6.1. 

Fig. 10. U. saUitanta. Major chela of paratype 
(4124), outer view. Carapace length 6 
mm. X 4.8. 

Fig. 11. Same, inner view. X 4.6. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 12. U, inaeqnalu. Male (381,142), dorsal 
view. Carapace length 6 mm. 

Fig. 13. U. tenuipedis, Male paratype (381,144), 
dorsal view, Carimace length 4.5 mm. 

Fig. 14. U. saltitanta, Male paratype (4124), 
dorsal view. Carapace length 6 mm. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 15. U, stenodactyla, Male (381,147), dorsal 
view. Carapace length 8 mm. 

Fig. 16. U, beebei. Male (4133), dorsal view. 
Carapace length 6 mm. 

Fig. 17. U, limicola, Male paratype (381,163), 
dorsal view. Carapace length 6.5 mm. 

Fig. 18. t/. deickmanni, Male (381,167), dorsal 
view. Carapace length 6 mm. 

Fig. 19. XJ, terpsichores, Male paratype (4146)* 
dorsal view. Carapace length 6 mm. 

Plate V. 

Fig. 20. U. beehei. Major chela, inner view (4133). 
Carapace length 6.5 mm. X 4.6. 

Fig. 21. U, atenodactma. Major chela, inner view 
(381,147). Carapace len^h 8 mm. X 3.3. 

Fig. 22. U. limicola. Major chela of paratype 
(381,153), inner view. Carapace length 
5.5 mm. X 6, 


Fig. 23. £/. deichmanni. Major chela, inner view 
(381,167). Carapace length 6 mm. X 5. 

Fig. 24. V, terpsichores. Major chela of paratype 
(381,161), inner view. Carapace length 
5.8 mm. X 4.1. 

Plate VI. 

Abdominal appendages of adult males in Uca. 

Each photograph represents the distal K to ^ of 

the right appendage, outer lateral view. 

Fig. 26. V. saltitanta. X 16.6. 

Fig. 26. U. batuenta. X 16.6. 

Fig. 27. U. beebei. X 16.6. 

Fig. 28. U. stenodactyla. X 15.6. 

Fig. 29. r/. limicola. X 26.4. 

Fig. 30. U. deickmanni. X 26.4. 

Fig. 31. U. terpsichores. X 29. 

Fig. 32. U. musica. X 29. 

Fig. 33. U. latimanus. X 29. 

Plate VII. 

Fig. 34. U. umbratila. Major chela of immature 
paratype (4118), inner view. Carapace 
length 12 mm. X 1.3. 

Fig. 35. U. brevifrons. Third maxilliped of adult 
male, outer view. X 6.5. 

Fig. 36. U. latimanus. Third maxilliped of adult 
male, outer view. X 10.4. 

Fig. 37. U. terpsichores. Adult male, in partial 
display coloration, beside shelter. When 
color change is complete, the carapace is 
pure white. X ca. 

Plate VIIT. 

Fig. 38. V. latimanus. Adult male, in dark phase, 
feeding shortly after high tide. The small 
choliped is depositing on the ground a 
pellet of muddy sand which it has snipped 
off the iKWterior part of the buccal frame, 
after the mouthparts have removed organic 
matter. Each pellet is formed of half a 
dosen or more pinches of sand scoop^ up 
in rapid succession by the hollowed tips of 
the same chelae. Similar peDets surround 
the crab. X IH* 

Fig. 39. Same, building shelter. 

Fig. 40. Same, in white phase, displaying beside 
shelter. 

Plate IX. 

Fig. 41. U. stenodactyla. Two adult males, in dis- 
play coloration^ displaying before an adult 
female (lower right). The third male (with 
cheliped folded, facing away from female) 
is U. beebei. 

Fig. 42. U. stenodactylaf mating. This photograph 
was taken about ten minutes after Fig. 41, 
and shows the nearest male in that picture 
copulating with the same female, at the 
mouth of ner hole. 
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PLATE II 



CRABS OF THE GENUS UCA FROM THE WEST COAST OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
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PLATE III 



FIG \A 

CRABS OF THE GENUS UCA FROM THE WEST COAST 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
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PLATE IV 



CRABS OF THE GENUS UCA FROM THE WEST COAST OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
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PLATE V 



CRABS OF THE GENUS UCA FROM THE WEST COAST 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
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PLATE VI 



CRABS nr THE OENU-. UCA FF^OM THE WEST COAST 
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PLATE VIII 



CRABS OF THE GENUS UCA F- ROM THE WEST COAb i 
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Plates T-V; Text-figures 1-9. 


[This is the twentj^-seventh of a series of ])apors 
dealing with the collections of the EasU^rn 
Pacific Plxpeditions of the New York Zoolo^cal 
Society made under the direction of William 
Beebe. The present pa|ier is concerned with 
specimens taken on the Eastern Pacific Zaca 
Expedition (1937-1938), For data on localities, 
dates, etc., refer to Zoologica, Vol XXTII, No. 
14, i)p, 287-298.1 
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Introduction. 

When the Zaca was drifting one night off the 
w(‘Bteni coast of Mexico, a young Pacific sailfish 
{Ifiiiophorus gruji), only tlinnj and one-quarter 
inches in standard length, came to our submerged 
light and was caught. This was on November 23, 
1937. Nine weeks later and twelve hundred 
miles to the southeast, off C'osta Rica, a second 
si)ecimen, one and five-eighths inches long, was 
taken under similar circumstances. For com- 
parison with these I have a thorough description 
of a newly caught adult fish, nine feet, eight 
inches in length, taken by us off Costa Rica, 
together with its skull and part of its skeleton. 
For all these Pacific sailfish I have to tliaiik Mr. 
Templeton Crocker, for it was under his aeg^ 
and on his yacht that the Thirty-eighth Expedi- 
tion of the Department of Tropical Research of 
the Zoological Society was made. 

For additional study, Mr. Duncan Holmes has 
kindly sent me a Florida specimen of the Atlantic 
sailfish {Isiiophorus american'm) two and three- 
quarters inches long, and the American Museum 
of Natur al History has loaned me a skull and 

1 Opntrlbution No. 629, Department of Troi^cal Ke- 
•earch, New York sfioological Society. 


nearly complete skeleton of an adult also taken 
in Florida waters. 

With such meagre material, the direct record- 
ing of descriptive facts is all that can be done 
with any assurance of ultimate value. No at- 
tempt has been made at this time to unravel the 
systematic tangle of the so-called species of 
Ishophorus. Some of the forms have been based 
on mounted specimens and even photographs, 
or on a single individual. For purjMises of con- 
venience, I use the two commonly accepted 
specific names for the sailfish of our Atlantic 
and of our I*acific coasts, avicricanuH and greyi 
respectively. 

The comparative characters T have been able 
to examine in my few fresh sfiocimens show con- 
fusing variations, and relationship with other 
characters of doubtful value for differtmtiatioii. 
For exanqile, in two adult skulls, one greyly the 
other antericanitSj the relative Icngtlis of tlie pro- 
jecting part of the upper jaw are ^ percent, and 
48 ixTceiit. resjiectively, while Die supjiosed 
diagno^itic characteristic of slenderness of the 
snout is identical in both. 

The extreme weights of the adult sailfish from 
the two oceans seem to be a definite but rather 
unusable cliaracter of differentiation. The 
heaviest recorded Atlantic fish weighed 120 
jKnmds, while Pacific individuals certainly reach 
190, and very probably 220 pounds. 

In the year 1831 Cuvier & Valenciennes 
described and figured a sailfish, calling it Ilistio-^ 
phoTva pulcheliu.% which they said was 
long que de quaire poucea^^ (Text-fig. i hV Ten 
years later Ruppcll described and also figured 
what he called H immactUatics from the Red Sea, 
measuring eighteen inches or alxiut 457 mm. 
(Text-fig. 1 i). (liiiither in 1873-74 published 
figures of the first really young sailfish, specimens 
of 9, 14 and 60 mm. (Text-fi^®. 1 b, c and f). 
In 1880 Liitken described a series from 6.5 to 21 
mm. and figured the smallest (Text-fig. 1 a). The 
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Text-figure 1. 

Nine Stages of Growth of iHiiophorua (see page 225). a, 5.5 mm. (Lutken, 1880); b, 9 mm. 
(Gtinther, 1873-74); c, 14 mm. (GUnther, 1873-74): d, 16 5 mm. (LaMonte & Marcy, 1941); 
e, 42 mm. (Beebe, p. 210); f, 60 mm. (Gunther, 1873-74); g, 84 mm. (Beebe, p. 213); h, 108 
mm.KCuvier, 1831); 457 mm. (Kuppell, 1841); J, 2616 mm. (Beebe, p. 221). 


descriptions and illustrations of these small fish 
were exceedingly sketchy, so 1 have chosen only 
to present a few dominant features, which may be 
of ultimate use in clarifying their age and exact 
identification, when we have sufheient material 
for comparison. (Page 225.) 

While there are doubtless a numlxjr of young 
sailfish in collections, as yet unrecognized, I 
know of only three which v^l soon be reported 
ui>on. One of 14.3 mm. in the American Museum 
of Natural History is being described by Miss 
Francesca LaMonte (Text-fig. 1 d) and two 
Pacific sailfish “four and three-quarter inches in 


length,'^ taken during the present year by a Field 
Museum expedition in Panama Bay. 

For the staining and clearing of tlie two young 
sailfishes of 70 and 84 mm. I am indebted to Miss 
Gloria Hollister, and for the text-figures to Mr. 
Donald Greame-Kelly. The photographs were 
taken by Miss Jocelyn Crane and Mr. Toshio 
Asaeda. Measurements are from fresh specimens. 

Istiophorus greyi Jordan & Hill. 

Pacific Sailfish. 

Material Studied: One young specimen, of 42 
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mm. i^ndard lengthy taken in hand-net at 
night light, at surface, over 67 fathoms, at 11:30 
P, M. March 1, 1938, from the deck of the -Zoca; 
on the Eastern Pacific Zaca Expedition of 1937- 
38, of the Department of Tropical Research, New 
York Zoological Society; Stetion 215, L-1; 9® 03' 
North Lat., 84® 06' West Long., 23 iniles west of 
Uvita Point. Costa Rica. Cat. No. 28,^6; Col. 
PL Z-201; Pnotograph 9031. 

Field Characters: A small, slender fish, head 
and snout longer than the rest of the body; eye 
very large; two prominent cephalic spines, upper 
jaw projects beyond lower more than the Icn^h 
of the latter; shining steel blue except for wlSte 
forward belly and lower jaw; tall, circular dorsal 
fin dusky, with large, blacky basal spots and 
terminal yellow ones; pel vies long, slender, 
yellow; all other fins, including low, posterior 
part of dorsal, hyaline. Although onc-sixtieth the 
length of a full-grown fish, this young specimen 
lias all the general asjiects of an adult; tlie enor- 
mous dori^ fin, the elongated upper mw and 
])elvic fins identify it at a glance. (Plate I, figs. 1 , 
2 .) 

Ecology and Habits: There is little enough I can 
contribute under this heading. This is the small- 
est Pacific sailfish ever seen or captured. It came 
(o the night light of the Zaca as she drifted slowly 
along on a quiet sea, twenty-three miles off shore, 
off Ihdta Point, Costa liica, over a depth of 
about sixty-seven fathoms. Around the light 
were the usual lot of small fish, scombroids, 
squiiTftlfish, demoiselles, puffers, dolfins and 
}>rilliant)y colored butterflying fish. All were 
young, and as usual it was alw'^ays surprising to 
find such small fry in such deep water, so far out 
at sea. 

The baby sailfish we are studying, one and 
five-eighths inches in length, was seen as it ap- 
peared and vanished several times, but not until 
it w^as actually in the net w^as it recognized. This 
was about 1 1 :30 P. M. just l)cfore we put out the 
light. When in the water, there was no hint of 
diagnostic dorsals or pelvics, nor even of beak. 
In a small aquarium it dashed alx)ut with such 
violence that 1 feared serious injury to its sail or 
l)eak and killed it, my artist getting the exact 
colors I->efore it expirea. Measurements and full 
color description were also taken. While I 
watched it aarting aiwutj the dorsal was about 
one-third exposed, but quiescent, and the iielvics 
were likewise almost hidden. I noticed only 
quick twists of the posterior body and caudal fin 
as motive and directional power, 

Cohr: Body shining steel-blue with a small, 
pale spot on the top of the head, and six, wide, 
fairly distinct bands down the sides. These 
vanisiied soon after death. Upper jaw all steel 
blue, also sides of head and anterior and upper 
part of opercles. Plye silvery, bluish-wliite. 
I^wer jaw dead white, branchiostegals and belly 
silvery white. Lower side of body from well in 
front of anal backward, almost as dark blue as 
the back. Posterior dorsal, anal and pectorals 
hyaline; caudal translucent white. 

Dorsal in geJH*ral appearance black with 


narrow, lemon-yellow streaks extending up the 
rays and along the distal edge. In detail, we 
find three, large, jet-black, slightly elongate, but 
almost round spots along the central three-fifths 
of the basal area of the fin, their lower contour 
partly sunk into the dorsal profile of the body. 
Entire fin elsewhere with black webs and lemon- 
yellow rays. Near the edge of the fin, the yellow 
extends on to two adjoining webs, resulting in 
five, definite yellow spots. Narrow base of 
posterior pigmented rays clear lemon-yellow. 

Prom the thirty-eighth back, the remaining 
elements are hyaline. These are at first short, 
and then the fin expands into a terminal, higher 
lobe. The webs of the pelvics are bright straw 
yellow, the brightest color on the fish. The 
caudal fin shows a scattering of small but definite 
roundj dark spots, adumbrating the two black 
areas in the larger specimen. 

Measurementa and Counts: Total length 46.5 
mm.: standard length 42; depth at pectoral 4.2; 
deptn at origin of dorsal 4.2; depth at origin of 
anal 2.8; depth at peduncle 1.3; nead 21.7; eye- 
ball 2.8; iris horizontal 2.3; iris vertical 2; snout 
15; snout to dorsal 21; snout to pectorals 22; 
snout to pelvics 22.2; maxDlary 18; lower jaw 8; 
lower jaw-tip to snout-tip 9.5; front eye to rear 
opercle 6.7; upjier pterotic spine 1.7; lower 
preopercular spine 2.8; dorsal height, first spine 
.8; dorsal height, fourth spine 4.3; dorsal height 
fifteenth spine 13.5; first anal lobe base 1.5; lobe 
height 2.1; second anal lol)e base 1; lobe height 1; 
caudal fin spread 3.3; central caudal rays 4; 
caudal lobe 4.7; pectoral base 1; pectoral width 
1.7; pectoral length first spine 4.3; pectoral 
length, fifteentli ray .8; pelvic spine 1.5; pelvic 
elongate ray 11 ; pelvic short ray 2.3 mm. 

Counts: Dorsal 4 -f 36 -f 6 4* 9 =* 55; anal 
count 34-84-7“|-8^26; pectoral count 1 4- 
18 « 19; pelvic count 1 4- 2 »= 3. 

Weight: One-half gram. 

General Body Form: This young sailfish is 
elongate and slender, deepest at the posterior 
edge of the opercle; anteriorly fn^in the crown, 
the profile slopes rather gently down and in a 
long curve to the elongated upper jaw, the 
elongate portion being curved slightly upward. 
The l)ody is straight, the slight narrowing caudal- 
wards being ]>rought alx)ut by a gentle slope 
down of the dorsal profile. The depth is con- 
tained in the standard length exactly ten times. 
Between the end ol the unpaired fins ^d tlie 
origin of the caudal the peduncle is distinctly 
narrowed, the terminal portion of the body 
widening again to accommodate the caudal. 

Head: The bones in general seem well devel- 
oped, but the frontals and 8U]>ra()ccipital are so 
thin that every detail of the brain is visible. 

Skin: The body is covered thickly with minute 
erect spines, becoming more dens<‘ on the jtos- 
terior half of the body so tliat th<'. separation of 
the spines is about equal to their height. They 
are greatly reduced or absent on the head, and the 
skin near the bases of the unpaired fins and their 
sheaths are also spineless. Details of the scales 
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are not apparent in the uncleared specimen. As 
in the adult fish, the dorsal and pelvic fins are 
furnished with deep subdermal sheaths into 
which they can be folded and sunk out of sight 
for stream-lining. 

Snout: The snout, even at this early stage, is 
characteristic, projecting far forward, beyond 
the lower jaw. It is formed by an extension of 
the premaxillaiy, and in this young individual 
this structure is almost a full third of the length 
of the fish. The snout is curved gently upward 
and slightly flattened, the depth and width half- 
way to the tip, being .62 and .86 mm. respective- 
ly. Two deep lateral furrows mark the dorsal 
surface. 

Eye: The eyes are very large, occupying much 
of the side of the head, breafing the dorsal con- 
tour, as well as the line of the upper jaw, behind 
the posterior extension of the maxillary. The 
eyeball is not quite round and in the iris this 
dorso-ventral flattening is still more apparent. 
The interorbital space is fiat, but marked by 
several furrows. 

Nostrils: These are relatively large, being one- 
fourth the diamet/or of the eye, and they are 
close in front of the eyes. They are divided by a 
broadj vertical band into two openings. The 
partition flares out and forv’ard, and is continued 
around the anterior oiiening, giving it a low, 
tubular appearance, while the frame of the pos- 
terior opening is flush with the side of the head. 

0 Percies: Large but not strongly ossified at this 
age. A transparent bony ridge arises in front of 
the eye, just above the nostril, passes back in an 
even curve over the eye, and terminates in a 
long, two-keeled, serrated spine, 1.7 mm. in 
length. A second, larger spine springs from the 
lower angle of the preopercular, 2,8 mm. long. 
This reaches back beyond the origin of the 
pectoral. Both spines are directed slightly out- 
ward at a marked angle from the body plane. 

Two small, short, toothed ridges arise from the 
posterior part of the posttemporal and the upper 
end of the supracleithrum. 

Mouth: If we disregard the specialized exten- 
sion of the premaxillary into a prolonged snout 
or sword-shaped beak, the mouth of this young 
sailfish presents no unusual features. The pos- 
terior end of the maxillary is at the vertical of the 
lX)sterior rim of the iris. The mandible is stout 
and short, contained in the upper jaw two and 
one-quarter times. It terminates two eye diam- 
eters in front of the eye itself, so that this is the 
only effective, prehensile part of the mouth. 

Teeth: The palatine teeth begin 2.5 mm. in 
front of the posterior end of the maxillary. They 
are the same size as those on the maxillary, but 
in an irregular double row, and placed much 
closer together. Tlie teeth in the maxillary are 
widely spaced, extend quite to the tip, and tend 
to arise in separate clumps. At first these are in 
twos and threes in linear arrangement. In the 
distal fourth, however, the groups consist of 
three to seven teeth, ana are irregularly arranged, 
sometimes reaching almost to the center line of 


the beak. At the very tip are several larger, 
isolated teeth, one or two in the central line, 
barracuda-like. There are two, tennmal, hyaline, 
serrated spines, which flare obliquely outwara 
from the very tip. 

The mandibular teeth are in two rows, the 
outer irregular and small. The inner ones are 
larger, almost palisade-like, often in a double line. 
These increase in size and inward curvature 
toward the tip of the jaw, until the last twenty 
are relatively large fangs, the tips of those on 
opj)ositc sides almost toucliing as the jaw be- 
comes narrowed. At the tip, several fangs are 
directed obliquely forward, forming a pincer-like 
arrangement, the upper ones curving downward, 
and the lower ones upward. The mandibular 
teeth fit between those of the palatine and 
maxillary. 

Dorsal Fin: The dorsal fin is continuous and 
consists of 55 elements. When the anterior 38 
spines are elevated at right angles to the body, 
the fin forms an almost perfect half circle. 
Although the whole fin is connected by webs, it 
may be divided into four more or less distinct 
parts. The first four spines are closer together 
and relatively shorter than the succeeding ones. 
In the addt these seem to be affected as a unit, 
although in one of several different ways. The 
first three may disappear altogether above the 
skin, or they may lose the comiocting webbing. 
In the present specimen, Numl>er 1 is only just 
visible (.10 mm. in length). The difference in 
length between the fourth and fifth elements is 
more than twice as great as between any preced- 
ing or succeeding elements. 

The next part includes 36 ray-like spines 
representing those which remain in the adult and 
form the typical sail. The succeeding division in 
tpn is not radically marked but can be dis- 
tinguished, forming a group of six elements 
which are very short and of e(^ual length. They 
form the area which in the full-grown fish either 
disappears altogether, thus resulting in two 
separate dorsal fins, or anteriorly persists as a few 
stunted elements. It is the disappearance of this 
group which reduces the dorsal count in the 
adult so considerably. The last nine elements 
arc rays, judged by the complex splitting of 
their tips and the presence of cross nodes. They 
are small but are very even in length. 

Anal: The anal fin, like the dorsal, is continu- 
ous at this stage of growth, and contains 26 
elements. The future changes are fairly well 
adumbrated even in the outline of the present fiin, 
two well-marked lobes, anterior and posterior, 
being connected by a deep curve of short ele- 
ments. The first three are spines, quite different 
from the remainder which are obviously rays. 
The first 11 elements will form the first anal in 
the adult, while the succeeding 7 will usually 
disappear, leaving the last 8 for the ultimate 
second anal. The central third are not only 
shorter than the others but much more fragUe, 
breaking easily at the ray joints. The posterior 
third is solid, close together, and alreaay corre- 
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spends to that part of the dorsal immediately 
above it. In the adult sailiiBh the anal will be 
reduced from 25 or 28, to 16 or 17. 

Caudal: There is no hint of the i^eat flukes of 
the fullgrown sailfish in the undistinguished tail 
fin of this baby. 'I'he lower lobe is slightly longer 
than the upper, but the spread is considerably 
less than this length. The lobes are rounded and 
very slightly indented in the mid-line. 

Pectorals: The pectoral fin is well developed, 
rather short-based, of 18 or 19 elements, the first 
of which is a very broad and flat spine. The rays 
are graduated in a very oblique but straight line 
along the jKisterior edge, from the Ist which is 
4.3 mm. in length, down to the .8 of a mm. of 
the 15th ray. The general shape of the fin is 
triangular, with no hint of the falcate curve of the 
same organ in the adult fish. 

Pelvics: These fins arc already almost as spe- 
cialized in reduction of elements and in elonga- 
tion of a single ray as they are in the adult. In 
the living and recently dead individual under 
consideration, these fins showed an unexpected 
breadth of webbing, and this was constantly’' 
distended, as shown in the colored plate. The 
condition of these indvics is so similar to those of 
the cleared and slightly larger individual next to 
be described that consideration of all details is 
better left to that fish. Although the pelvic skin 
sheath in this 3^oung sailfish is both deep aiul 
long, it cannot quite accommodate the attenuated 
tips, which, when all the rest of the fin is reefed 
and liidden, must lie exposed along the abdomen. 
These tips almost reach the anal fin, falling short 
by only about 1mm. 

Istiophorus grcyi Jordan & Hill. 

Pacific Sailfish. 

Material Studied: One young specimen of cS4 
mm. standard length, taken in hand-net at night 
light, at surface, ov(*r 600 fathoms, at 1 1 :30 P. M. 
November 23, 1937, from the deck of the Zaca^ 
on the Eastern Pacific Zax'a Expedition of the 
Department of Tropical Research of the New 
York Zoological Society. Station 186, L-1; 17® 
North Ijat., 102® West Long., 23 miles west of 
Sihuatanejo, Guerrero, Mexico. Cat. No, 27,140; 
C.ol. PI. Z-106; KOII 2331. Photographs 8460 
and 8461. (Plate II, figs. 3, 4.) 

Field Characters: Similar in general appearance 
to the slightly smaller, preceding young sailfish, 
except that the cephalic spines have decreased 
in size, and the intense blue color has spread over 
the proximal three-fourths of the dorsal fin, 
while on the l)ody the blue is restricted to the 
upper half. The yellow on the dorsal and the 
pelvics is less intense, and the black spots on the 
dorsal fin have increased in size and number. 

Note: Except for the color and many of the 
measurements which were made from the fresh 
specimen, the entire study of tliis individual is 
based on its appearance after it had been stained 
and cleared. The shape and relationship of even 
the most delicate bones are thus unaffected by 
dissection or disarticulation. 


Ecology: On the night of November 23, 1937, 
when the Zaca was drifting slowly, twenty-t^ee 
miles off shore from Sihuatanejo, Mexico, tne sub- 
surface light was put overboard at 9 P. M. 
Fish were scarce, and most were snapped up by 
maJrauding squids. Several Cololabis appeared, 
and eight very young Coryphacna or dolfins with 
varied patterns, changing as we scoopd them 
aboard. A three inch CMcepsAike fisnlet came 
in and at 11:30 a small, inconspicuous fish, 
which barely esca|)ed the squids several times 
before it was caught. It j)roved to be the first 
young Pacific sailfish we or anyone else had ever 
seen. In standard length it measured tliree and 
one-quarter inches, or M mm. 

Color: Head and back rich cobalt blue above, 
silvery below, including lower jaw and sides of 
head up to half eye level; upper jaw blue for 
two-thirds and black on distal third of its length; 
six or seven broad light bands down the side of 
the body; webs of anterior dorsal elements dusky 
yellow, unmarked; all of the central part of the 
fin pale blue, l>ecoming lemon yellow toward 
tips; much of the dorsal is covered with very 
large black spots, four of which, oval in shape, 
touch the back; an oblong spot is attached to the 
upper part of the second lower spot; six large, 
slightly elongated spots extend along the margin 
of the fin, separated by the lemon yellow areas, 
the two posterior rather close together; pelvic 
fins pale yellow; ixjctorals, posterior portion of 
dorsal and anal, and caudal transparent; the 
pectoral has a large dusky si)ot near the anterior 
base, and the caudal has a roundish dark spot in 
the center of each lobe. 

Food: Dr. Wilson reports that there were six 
copepods in the stomach, one Corycaem, one 
Oncaca and four Farranula gihlnda. In addition 
to these was a small larval fish. 

Measurements: Total length 91 mm. ; standard 
length 84; depth at pectoral 6.4; depth at origin 
of dorsal 6.8; depth at origin of anal 5; depth at 
IJeduncle 1.7; head 45; eyeball 4; snout 34.6; 
snout to dorsal 43.4; snout to pectorals 46.4; 
snout to pelvics 46; maxillary 38.6; lower jaw 14; 
lower jaw-tip to snout-tip 25 4; upper pterotic 
spine 1.4; lower preopercular spine 2.5; dorsal 
height, second sj)ine .4; dorsal height, fifth 
spine 5.3; dorsal height, fifteenth spine 27.S; 
fet anal lobe base 2.4; lobe height 3.4; second 
anal lo})e base 2.4; lobe height 1.7; caudal fin 
spread 10.7; caudal lobe 8.3; caudal middle ray 
6.5; pectoral base 1 4; pectoral width 2.5; pectoral 
length, first spine 6.4; pectoral length, fifteenth 
ray .3; pelvic spine 2.2; pelvic elongate ray 20; 
pelvic short ray 2.8 mm. 

Counts: Dorsal count (1)4 -f 37 -f 6 + 8 - 
56; anal count 3*i*6-j“8-f8 =* 25; caudal 
count 12 -h 8 -f* 7 -f- 12 « 39; pectoral count 1 
-h 18 « 19, pelvic count 1 4-2-3 

General Body Form: This is mucii as in the 42 
mm. specimen, but is even more slender, as the 
depth is contained somewhat xnore than twelve 
times in the standard length. 

Shin: Staining and clearing reveal unsuspected 
scalation of remarkable complexity. Scales are 
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found over the entire body and even a short 
distance out on the caudal rays. They extend 
forward on the mid-dorsal line in front of the 
dorsal fin as far as the vertical of the occiput. 
Elsewhere on the head they are to be found only 
in front of the preopercle. a space which they 
cover completely, and on the area over the post- 
temporal, from which a very few scattered scales 
extend down on to the upper part of the opercle. 
The scales become smaller on the posterior half 
of the body. The largest observed are near the 
preopercle, and measure .3 mm. in diameter. 
(Plate m,fig.&.) 

The density of the scales on the body is such 
that the edges of the scales touch one another. 
They may be round, oval, ovate, or almost 
diamond-shaped, or with slight variations of 
these outlines, fashioned to fill up most of the 
interstices between adjoining scales. On the 
edges of the scaled areas, where there is a slight 
ojKjnness of distribution, the individual scales 
are usually oval. This separation is especially 
marked on the posterior half of the peduncle and 
the remainder of the area affording supjwrt for 
the caudal fin. Here the isolated scales are 
separated by almost their diameter. (Text-fig 2). 

/ 



Scales of 84 niin. Ufiophorm grcy'i. X 123. 


A typical scale consists of two outer rings 
coarsely marked with wide-spaced radiating 
lines. Inside the second ring is a small clear area, 
and from the posterior rim of this (posterior to 
the main axis of the fish) arises a long, slender, 
sharj) spine. Posterior to the spine the rings 
usually break down, and the radiating lines are 
continued unbrokenly across the whole area and 
c)ften i^roject beyond the rim as external spines. 
Other much more minute spine-like projections 
n^ay be seen at othelr external segments of the 
scale, which seem occasionally to anastomose 
with corresponding projections from adjoining 
scales. The average scale measures .2 mm. in 
diameter. Every scale has one of these spines, 


straight or slightly curved. The only exceptions 
are the scales immediately behind the pectoral 
fins, which are altogether smooth. This is the 
area against which the pectorals are applied 
when pressed close to the body. 

Intermuscular Bones: These are visible as 
elongate needles of pre-bone. They appear in 
two rows, one sloping obliquely down and back 
under the scales in the upper fourth of the sides, 
and the other slanting back and up in the area 
above the lateral line. 

Latei^ol Line: A mucous canal, marked by a 
very narrow but continuous bare line between 
the scales, passes along the upper branch of the 
posttemporal, over the tip of the supracleithrum, 
and curves gently upward to the vertical of the 
14th dorsal ray. At this point it bends obliquely 
down and back to the vertical of the 17th ray 
and on the mid-line of the body. Here the 8hai)e 
changes into a lateral lino effect of numerous, 
diamond-shaped openings between the scales, 
separated by hour-glass strands of tissue of vary- 
ing degrees of thickness. There arc about 174 of 
those pores, ending on the peduncle where the 
succession is lost in the general separation of the 
individual scales. 

Cephalic Ridge and Spines: A bony, finely 
serrated ridge arises directly above the nostril, 
curves backward over the eye, and ends in a 
strong, sharp spine arising from the tip of the 
pterotie, 1 4 mm long, with dorsal and ventral 
edges strongly serrated. At the lower, posterior 
angle of the preoi)ercular is a larger spine, 2 5 
mm. long, also serrated, witli the tip slightly out- 
curved. There are several small, additional sjiines 
below the base of this larger one, and two more 
above it, along the posterior edge of the pre- 
opercle. Both of these ce{)halic spines are rela- 
tively and actually smaller than in the 42 mm. 
specimen. The post temporal ridge is reduced to 
tlirec small teeth 

Dorsal Fin: This relatively enormous fin is 
contmuous in this young sailfish, and in the 
stained and cleared state is seen to possess 56 
elements. The first of tliese is wholly subdermal, 
and would never be suspected in the uncleared 
specimen, although it has a perfectly good but 
minute spine aiKl an equally distinct but unat- 
tached base It is undoubtedly not an incipient 
element but a relic, in the course of disap])earing. 

The fin as a whole is separable into four, more 
or less distinct divisions. Including the anterior 
subdermal element, the first five have all the 
characters of real spines, and in addition there 
is a real spatial demarcation in relative length 
between the 5th and 6th elements. This is indi- 
cated clearly by four measurements: 

4th — 2.6 mm. 

5th — 6.4 mm. 

6th — 10.3 mm. 

7th — 12.4 mm. 

The succeeding thirty-seven elements have 
rayed tips but no nodes, so that their status as 
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spines or rays is equivocal However, in the 
adult, the rayed tips disappear, so I shall class 
them as spines. This is equally true of the 
succeeding six, but they are set off by abruptly 
reduced lengths, and represent those which, in 
the adult fish, will disappear above the skin or 
remain represented only by stubs. The anterior 
boundary of these two groups is evident in 
another comparison of lengths: 

41st — 5 mm. 

42nd — 4.8 mm. 

43rd— 3.1 mm. 

44th — 2,6 mnL 

The future vanishing of those six elements will 
inaugurate the external appearance of two 
separate dorsal fins. This is adumbrated in this 
young specimen by the distinctness of the last 
eight rays — ^true rays both in distal branching 
and the presence of nodes. They are almost twice 
the length of the preceding and are subequal in 
length among themselves. In addition their 
bases are twice as close togetlier as any of the 
other dorsal fin elements. 

The longest element in the dorsal is the fif- 
teenth, which measures 27.8 mm. in length. 

Anal Fin: This fin has 25 elements. The 
anterior three are spines and the succeeding 
fourteen elements are ray-like spines. Intimately 
associated with the three anterior spines are the 
succeeding six elements, all w^ebbed together, all 
of a relatively common length, and with tneir 
bases very close together, A similar seppegation 
is even more pronounced in the ])osterior eight 
unquestionable rays, which are two and one-half 
times as long as those wdiich go before, and in 
their turn arise close together. This posterior 
anal group is very similar to and placed directly 
beneath the posterior eight of the dorsal. Con- 
necting the two incipieiitly separate anal groups 
are eight short, widely spaced rays. These, like 
the corresponding dorsal equivalents, are doomed 
to subseriuent disaj)pearance. 

Caudal Fin: There are 39 elements in the 
entire fin, 20 dorsal, and 19 ventral. Counting 
from the smallest, most anterior, undivided, 
dorsal raylet or spine-likc element, there are 12 
succeeding ones increasing rapidly in length. 
The 12th, however, is closely associated, in 
sudden elongation and strength of ossification, 
with the next eight, although all of these latter 
are true rays and are divided into terminal 
branches. It is thus included in the closely 
knitted group which ultimately will metamor- 
phose into the dorsal half of the powerful tail 
cresent. The same sequence is repeated in the 
ventral half of the fin, except that there are only 
7 divided rays instead of 8. 

The two caudal lobes in this young fish are 
equal, 8.3 mm. in length, while the central rays 
are half as long, 4 mm. These latter will become 
still less important in subsequent development, 
until they come to measure less than one-fburth 
of the swimming lobes* 


Pectoral Fin: The shape is roughly triangular, 
with no hint of the falcate^ adult form.^ It is 
broad and well-developed, with a stout spine and 
eighteen rays, but it must function more for 
balancing than play any important part in 
swift swimming, for it is only about one-twelfth 
of the body length, instead of a sixth as in the 
adult fish. It is well ossified, however, with 
sturdy bases, and shows no such specialization 
as we find in other structures in the make-up of 
this young sailfish. The formula is 1 + 18. 

Pelvic Fin: This 84 mm. sailfish is far too old to 
give us a hint of the early, more normally de- 
veloped fin such as would probably be apparent 
in a fish one-third of an inch long. Here we have 
a sharp, strong spine, closely attached to the 
elongate ray, free only at its tip, and measuring 
2.2 mm. The elongated ray is 20 mm. and is 
provided with a web of surprising width and 
strength, so that this fin is by no means as useless 
as its attenuated length would suggest. 

On the inside of the fin is a se({ond ray, free, 
freely movable and webbed, with a strong, bony 
base of its own. 

The fact that this pelvic fin, as well as the 
dorsal, is so well supplied with a deep, adequate 
sheath, hints that it is not merely an over- 
specialized remnant of some past functional 
value, but is today of considerable use in some 
way unknown to us. The strong fore and aft 
development of the pelvic girdle also suggests an 
imjKirtance for muscular attachment inconsistent 
with a vestigeal structure. 

Skull: The relation of depth to length of the 
skull in the young sailfish is 7.5 times as com- 
pared with 6 in the adult and 7 in Xiphias, The 
chain of suborbitals is very distinct, the compo- 
nants being considerably larger and more united 
than in those shown by Cuvier in Xiphias, but 
of course far less developed than we find in 
Scomber. They are oblong, but their outer 
borders are so irregular and they are so diversely 
connected with laach other that an accurate count 
is impossible. They surround the orbit in some- 
what more than a half circle. 

General observation of the anterior part of the 
skull reveals that the sword is dominately i^re- 
maxillary, with the chief center of ossification 
not far from where the maxillary cuts in between 
the two i>osterior branches of the anterior ele- 
ment, The nasal is sharply delimited below 
where it parallels the itiaxillary, and it fonns a 
considerable part of the antero-superior contour 
of the narial cavity. Anteriorly it is ossified 
with the superior branch of the premaxillary, but 
the line of demarcation can easily be made out. 
The vomer has a strong anterior facet. 

The ethmoid complex is scarcely ossified, ex- 
cept for the posterior upright border of the 
parethmoid. Considering the skull as a whole, 
the bony supports in the adult concerned with 
the receiving and absorption of the terrific side- 
swiping stresses of the sword, are only just 
l>egimiing to be apparent in this young fish. The 
engulfing apparatus with its normal rows of 
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regular teetli is for the present a real working 
mechanism, rather than the anlage of a haltering 
ram or broad-sword. 

That portion of the supraoccipital and frontals 
covering the brain is almost without ossification 
and is quite transparent. The surface is covered 
with an infinite number of extremely minute 
spines or tubercles, visible only under high i)ower. 
The hyomandibular, metapterygoid, syniplectic 
and quadrate are all distinct and differ little from 
the corresponding bones in the adult skull. 

OpereJes: The preopercular is narrow, straight 
and upright, in 8hai)e and position thus resem- 
bling the corresponding bone m Xiphias rather 
than that of the adult hiiophorus. It is very 
strongly ossified anteriorly, and esj)ecially at the 
comer which supports the strong spine. The 
posterior part has almost no ossification at this 
stage. PVom the antero-superior facet of the 
opercle there springs a strongly ossified, radiating 
fan of body ridges, but the i>osterior part, over- 
l>Tjig part of the i)ectoral arch, is scarcely defined. 
Only the upper edges of the three other opercular 
elements liave taken up the bone stain. 

Snovl: The snout in this young specimen is 
only two and a half, not three times, contained 
in the standard body length. The sword has a 
decided upward curve throughout its length, 
and the flattening is not as apparent as in tlie 
42 nim. young fi&h. 

Teeth: The upper jaw is armed with a single 
row of well-develojied wide-spaced teeth, about 
seventy in the basal 65% of the maxillary. The 
rest of the tip (10 mm.) is almost edentulous, 
with the slightest scattering of teeth, minute and 
(^uite adventitious as to location and regularity. 
At the very tip is a group of four or five enlarged 
teeth, wliich are directed outward and point in 
all directions. There are teeth throughout the 
entire length of the mandible, double rows in 
places, and much closer t/Ogetlier and more 
numerous than are those of the upper jaw. They 
number 70 to 80 in a single row along one side. 
They increase slightly in size distally, until the 
tip IS a mass of close-set fangs, with unusually 
large ones out-jutting from the ext remit 

All these teeth are real, se}iarate dental struc- 
tures, easily detached, broad bases ami all, and 
with nothing in common with the denticles of the 
adult fish. (Text-fig. 3.) 

Vertebral Column: The vertebral column is 
fairly well ossified, although bony deposits are 
less apparent in the centra than in the neural 
and haemal arches and spines. There are 24 
vertebrae, 12 pre-caudal and 12 caudal, and the 
adult characters in all are so distinctly adum- 
brated in faint osseous staining that they call for 
little comment. 

The anterior neural zygopophyses of the 1st 
vertebra are very high and rounded, almost as 
conspicuous as the neural arch of the 2nd. 

The specialized neural arch of the 2nd vertebra 
is relatively very large in tliis young individual, 
rising high above the succeeding arches and 
spines, appearing as a great up-reaching tongue of 



Text-figure 3. 

Teeth of 84 mm. Istiophortis greyt, X 18. 


bone lying close alongside the interneural of the 
10th dorsal spine. 

As we approach the tail there is a marked in- 
crease in strength of ossification of the neural 
and haemal spines and especially of the centra 
themselves. The 21st vertebrum is the last 
morphologically unspecialized element of the 
column, although the 20th shows increased 
ossification. But from here to and including the 
24th or urostyle, the scarlet staining shows a 
bony deposit (‘quailed in strength only by that 
in the jaws and teeth. There is no doubt that 
these structures and localities are of greatest 
importance to the young fish of this age. 

Rt.bs: The first two ribs arise from the 1st and 
2nd posicranial vertebrae They are identical 
with each other and quite unlike the succeeding 
elements. In size and general direction they bear 
more resemblance to epipleurals tlian to true 
ribs, l)ut they ariw‘ however, from the centra in 
true rib fashion. They are about half the diam- 
eter of the following ribs, and curve sharply back- 
ward. The first ends close beneath the second, 
and the sharp curve of the latter takes it across 
the 3rd rib not far Lk'Iow its head. The succeeding 
ribs are the strongest ossified parts of the anterior 
axial skeleton. The maximum in size, length and 
curvature is reached in the 6th and 7th, while 
the 12th and last pair, situated just before the 
vertical of the anal opening, is short and almost 
straight. This pair is actually shorter than the 
succeeding corresponding elements forming the 
first haemal arch. 

The location of origin of the ribs in relation to 
the dorsal fin elements is as follows: The 1st rib 
arises between the 5th and 6th spines; 2nd, 7~8; 
3rd, 10-11; 4th, 13-14; 5th, 16-17; 6th, 19-20; 
7th, 21-22; 8th, 24-25; 9th, 26-27; 10th, 28-29; 
11th, 30-31; 12th, 32-33rd spines. 

Caudal Vertebral Complex: In the 21st vertebra 
the neural and haemal spines are typical, except 
that they are somewhat narrower than the pre- 
ceding ones. In the 22nd, specialization is ex- 
treme, and the neural spine, which has not yet 
ossified with the arch, has lengthened until it 
extends to a vertical of half across the centrum of 
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the urostyle, and underlies the anterior, four 
caudal raylets. The proximal half is a narrow 
flat leaf, which changes abruptly into a thin, 
^rp splinter, identical with the corresponding 
part of the equally elongated haemal spine. An 
interesting condition is the unossified base of the 
haemal process, together with the enlarged 
character of tliis clement. (Text-fig. 4.) 



('audal complex of 84 inm. Isfiophorus gniji, 
X 25. 


le 23rd vertebra is very strongly ossified and 
less hour-glass shaped than the others. It 
I)o.ss<*ssos slender but well-developed anterior 
neural and haemal zygopophyses which perform 
their usual function. The haemal process is free 
from the centrum, the dorsal face of the process 
showing as a thin, wide-spread sheet of bone. 
The already large size of this structure, and its 
flaring edges anticipate the ultimate radical 
spreading of this bone, reaching up over more 
than half of the entire centrum, increasing its 
zygopophysial forward extensions, and swinging 
sharply backward, passing between the anterior 
haemal zj^gopophyses of the 24th verU'bra, anfl 
in the adult, fusing its great blunt-headed spine 
with the 1st hyi)ural. 

Thus we have three distinct developments at 
this early age, in the neural and haemal spines of 
the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd vertebrae; in the 2lBt 
the spines arc large, narrow, flattened leaves; m 
the 22nd both are reduced, with the distal lialves 
needle-like; in the 23rd they are again enlarged 
and elongate, subequal throughout and truncate. 

The 24th vertebra or urostyle is but little 
specialized in its anterior half, presenting a 
perfect half centrum and large, normal neural 
and haemal zygopophyses. From the side of the 
base of the haemal process arises a large, thin, 
fan-shaped, horizontal sheet of bone, the analage 
of the lateral caudal process in the full-grown 
sailfish. It measures .7 mm. from front to back, 
equal to the length of the half centrum ©f the 
ultimate vertebra. 


From the posterior end of this last centrum, 
the urostyle proper curves steeply upward as an 
ossified finger, its attenuated tip almost reaclung 
the upper angle of the 3rd hyi)ural, the upper 
element of the caudal fan. 

T4ie 24th vertebra sends strong, anterior 
haemal zygopophyses forward, enclosing the 
haemal spine of the 23rd. Each of these zygopo- 
physcs has a strongly ossified wing, below the 
haemal arch and between the zygopophysis and 
the 1st hypural. The latter is a strong, broad 
bone, rather wider at the tip than at its origin. 
It is quite free from the 2nd hypural, or lower 
caudal fan bone. The upper half of the caudal 
fan is separated almost to the base, from the 
lower half. A faint hint is observable of what in 
the 70 mm. fish is a distinct scam across the 
upper half of the hypural trail fan. 

The 24th vertebra shows a rather small, 
specialized neural process with an anteriorly 
directed wing. Directly above it is a long, 
anterior branch of a free uroneural, which 
broadens out i)osteriorly and sends another aim 
up, parallel to and dorsal to the urostyle. This, 
in the adult Xiphias and Istiophoru&y is called a 
hypural by Gregory and Conrad. It is, however, 
a paired bone and also superior to the urostyle, 
and hence is a typical uroneural. Above this bone 
are two free epurals. They extend full out to 
the contour of the caudal complex, and are 
stout and tnmeated. Their anterior ends fit into 
the area between the wide-spread arms and the 
body ol the uroneural. 

The next and last superior element in the 
caudal supporting complex is the broad, truncate, 
hypural-like, prolonged neural spine from the 
23rd vertebra. 

Dorsal Fin Bases: The first dorsal element is 
altogether subdermal, although it has a minute 
spine and a very small ba.s;e, which is quite unat- 
tached. Tlie spine of numl)er twf> j)enetrates the 
skin, but only for the di8tan(‘c of .32 of a mm. 
It also has a very small and unattached base. 
The 3rd spine is 3 mm. long. It sends down a 
slen<ler interneural which lies close in front of the 
succeeding interneural, but by far the major 
part of its subdermal process is a large, wide- 
spread bony fan which extends forward in the 
midline, a distance of 1.5 mm. over the exoc- 
cipitals and on well over the vertical of the supra- 
occipital. 

lYom here on, posteriorly, the subdermal part 
of the dorsal fin snows little variation, the spines 
splaying out beneath the skin into a pair of flat, 
strong bony expanses, affording ample attach- 
ment to the interneural elements. These latter 
are transversely broad at the top, changing into 
a flattened, fore and aft blade at the lower end. 
In this young fish there are two separate ele- 
ments in the interneural complex. One is short 
and cone-shaped, lying chiefly between the bases 
of the spines. It articulate loosely with the 
posterior base and extends almost straight for- 
ward, beneath the next element, notclied on the 
way for articulation with the short posterior 
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si>ine of the latter. It finally articulates, end on, 
with the upper head of the intemeural. These 
intenieuraJs are almost vertical in the anterior 
dorsal elements, and the inter-basal bone is 
hardly apparent, although there is as yet no 
hint of the crowding to^tber and actual ossifica- 
tion of these anterior intemeurals in the adult 
fish. Posteriorly, the intemeurals become shorter 
and more oblique until they are almost hori- 
zontal and no longer than the superior, inter- 
basal bone. 

The posterior eight rays of the dorsal have 
their bases twice as close together as the preced- 
ing ones, and all but the last have a great bony 
sheet or thin, wing-like structure develoi)ed 
down and back from the obliaue intemeurals, 
reaching to and parallel with the upper line of 
the great leaf-like neural spines of the 18th and 
19th vertebrae. The last ray, which is completely 
double, springs from a single base and has only a 
very small, horizontal subdcrmal bone as its base. 

Anal Fin Bases: 8ubdermally, and judging by 
the interrelationship of the interhaemals, it is 
only the first 6 elements, 3 spines and 3 rays, 
which form a cohesive unit, and not 9, as we 
would assume from external observation. The 
let interhaemal is very large, triangular, with the 
broad base stretching forward along the body 
contour, almost to the anus, a distance nearly 
equal to the length of its spine. The succeeding 
interhaemals are all much alike, flattened, trun- 
cate, strongly ossified. 

The anterior six slant slightly forward, but 
from the 7ih back this angle is greatly increased, 
until up to the 17th, these bones are not far from 
the horizontal. From the 18th on. the bases, like 
those of the incipient 2nd dorsal, aevelop a great, 
thin wing which almost unites the group into one 
solid sheet. The exception is the last, double 
element, which has only a small, independent 
base. To avoid confusion with published counts 
of median fin elements of Istiophorusj 1 am con- 
sidering the last double ray as one ; but elsewhere 
in conformity with its evolutionary significance, I 
always recognize this double element as two rays. 

Pectoral Girdle: The superior elements are not 
greatly unlike those of the adult. The posttem- 
poral is distinctly three-pronged, more i>ro- 
nouncedly so than in the full-grown fish. The 
dorsal and ventral branches are much wider 
apart, giving the general external aspect of a 
turkey wishbone. The uppermost branch, con- 
necting with the epiotic is narrow, rounded at 
the tip, and flattened horizontally. The median 
is long and slender, and connected with the fork 
by a wide, thin wing. Posteriorly there is a 
rounded, conspicuous angle into wliich the 
anterior head of the supracleithrum will fit, but 
which in the present stage of ossification appears 
quite isolatea. Text-figs. 5 & 6). 

The supracleithrum is a well-developed, blade- 
like bone, articulating with the flattened base of 
the posttemporal. It extends down and slightly 
back from the vertical and overlies the superior 
prong and the posterior flaring wing of the 


cleithnun. The two external toothed ridg^, so 
conspicuous on the head of the 42 mm. sailnsh, 
are still seen projecting above the skin. One is 
ossified with the upper, posterior edge of the 
head of the supracleitlmim, and the other to the 
external basal neck of the posttemporal. In the 
adult bones, vestigeal remams of both ridges can 
still be detected, especially in the series of teeth 
on the upper posterior knife-edge of the supra- 
cleithrum. 

The cleithrum shows less of the antero-poste- 
rior wing-like extension than it will later on, and 
the superior finger is relatively longer. From the 
base of this extension the cleithrum extends 
down and forward for more than three-fourths of 
its entire length as a long, thin rod, reaching the 
body contour^ behind the posterior ends of 
several branchiostegals^ and well ossified through- 
out. But there is no hint of the overlying exten- 
sion wliich later will curve partly over the scapu- 
lar and only an imperfect hint of the future thin 
sheet of bone which will completely close the 
cleithrum-coracoid interspace. 

Underlying both the ventral tip of the supra- 
cleithrum and the posterior wing of the cleithrum 
is the upper postclei thrum. This consists of an 
anterior thickened, rodlikc margin flaring out 
behind into a broad, oval sheet of bony tissue. 
It extends down and back to beneath the first 
pectoral spine. Closely articulated with the lower 
end of this marginal rod is the lower postcleith- 
rum. This is half again as long as the upper 
element, and describes a long, sweeping curve 
behind and l>elow the pectoral rays, slightly 
flattened anteriorly along its basal half, but 
thinning out into an elongate spine at the distal 
end. 

The scapular is 8hai)ed much as in the adult 
bone, but the coracoid preserves its primitive, 
elongate, curved, rodlike character, exw'pt for 
a posterior wing flaring out from the proxhnal 
half, and an anterior tongue of thin bone paral- 
leling the ventral a8i)ect of the scapular. The 
lower, fonvard extension of the coracoid falls 
short of the corresponding end of the cleithrum. 
The actinosts are difficult to discern clearly but 
there are certainly five, all ossified, the upj>er- 
most oblique one extending ))ack from the base 
of the stout, pectoral spine, and intimately con- 
nected with the posterior border of the scapular. 

Pelvic Girdle: This well-ossified and muscled 
girdle indicate an active usefulness of the exter- 
nal fins to which we have as yet no exact knowl- 
edp or clue. Each fin consists superficially of a 
spine and two rays, one of the latter being very 
^atly elongated. These all arise from a rela- 
tively small, bony, subdermal base from which 
in turn spring several diverse elements. Ante- 
riorly, from the spine side, a thin bony fan extends 
for a short distance forward and down. Supe- 
riorly and obliquely forward, two long slender 
spines reach up between the coracoids, and on 
across the almost empty intervening space, 
nearly to the mid-portion of the cleithrum. 

Posteriorly a shorter, stouter spine or style is 
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"J'ext -figure 5 


Text-figure C. 


Pectt>ral and i)elvK’ girdles of 84 mm. 
Ifrttophoriu^ griyi, X 12. 


Pectoral girdle of adult htwphorus 
anuruanus, lieduced IJ^. 


directed backward, connc'cted with the i)elvic 
base by a wide, thin bony fan or wing Below 
this, and arising from the base itself is a second, 
shorter spine The external pelvic spine proper 
is closely applied t<) the first elongate ray, while 
the shorter ray, although attached by webbing 
to the long one, is freely movable, and has a 
separate origin, arising not from the bony com- 
plex, but from the base of the posterior style. 

The base doubtless consists of several radials 
or actinosts, but nothing can lie decided with 
certainty until both younger and older specimens 
arc available. 

Istiophorus americanus Cuvier k Valenciennes. 

Atlantic Sailfish. 

Material Studied: One young specimen, stand- 
ard length 70 mm., from Plonda. Cat. No. 
28,932. KOH No. ^30. Presented by Duncan 
Holmes, August 12, 1938. 


Note: Tliis si)ecimen was in bad condition, 
many of the spines and rays l)eing })artlv lacking 
and the webs tom. The young fish lias l)een 
cleared and stained. Its descriiition will con- 
sist only of comparison with the 42 and 84 mm 
specimens from the Pacific Its standard length 
is 83% that of the latter. 

Color: As this fish was in alcohol for some time 
before coming into my hands, all definite color, 
both of the body and fins, has disappeared. The 
dorsal fin shows considerable brown pigment but 
no pattern. 

Food: In the stomach of this young sailfish 



separate hypurals indicates extreme youth, and 
the character of the vertebrae is distinctly 
clupeoid. In addition to this, seventeen copepods 
were present (Cat. No. 4,058). These were as 
follows: 1 Oncaea sp.; 1 (Hthona (male) sp.; 15 
Farrantda roatrata. The latter had been swal- 
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lowed whole, and were so undamaged that there 
was no doubt even about the species. 

Dr. Charles B. Wilson, who kindly identified 
these for me, writes interestingly as follows: 
“I have gradually come to regard the cojjepods 
as holding the same relation to the fishes, that 
milk does to the mammals. No matter what the 
ultimate food of the adult may be, the newly 
born young subsist for a time upon the same fooa : 
milk for mammals and copepods for fish. This 
is the first baby of any of the large carnivorous 
fish whose stomach contents I have had the 
privilege of examining, and it is gratifying to 
find that they start by feeding in part at least 
upon some of the very smallest of the tropical 
surface copepods.'^ 

MeasvremenUf: Total length 74.3 mm.; stand- 
ard length 70; depth at pectoral 5.7; head 37; 
eyeball 3.4; snout 29.3; snout to first dorsal 29.3; 
snout to pectorals 36.0; snout to pel vies 39; 
maxillary 32; lower jaw-tip to snout-tip 21; 
upper pterotic spine 1 ; lower preopercular spine 
3; dorsal height, fifteenth spine 20; caudal lobes 
5.7; middle caudal rays 2; pelvic spine 1.75; 
pelvic elongate ray 13.4; pelvic short ray 2 mm. 

Counts: Dorsal count 5 4- 36 -4- 7 + 8 = 56* 
caudal count 12 -f 7 + 8 + 12 = 39; pectoral 
count 1 -b 18 « 19; pelvic count 14-3=4. 

General Body Form: At the vertical of the 
pectoral origin, which is the least distorted part 
of the body, the depth is 5.6 mm., giving a rela- 
tion of about eleven times in the body length. 

Skin: The distribution and the general char- 
acter of the body scales is exactly like the 
Pacific species, but the scales themselves are 
decidedly leas developed. They are smaller and 
the central clear area is larger, and the spines arc 
unexpectedly low, thick and blunt. This char- 
acter is much more than we should expect in a 
fish only 17% less in length than the other. The 
largest scale is .2 mm. in diameter. 

Lateral Line: The lateral line scales sej)arating 
the long series of openings arc distinct from the 
scales proper in possessing irregular thickenings 
on the surface. These are usually in two ragged 
lines or patches of rugosities across the upper and 
lower parts of the scale. None of the adjacent 
scales, above or below, are thus marked. 

Cephalic Ridge and Sfines: Tlie serrated 
cephalic ridge over the eye is less develoi)ed, as is 
also^the upper spine, but the lower one is longer 
than in either the 42 or the 84 mm. individuals. 
The upper spine very definitely arises from the 
external ridge and posterior end of the pterotic, 
overlying the point of attachment of the lower 
branch of the posttemporal. The lower, pre- 
opercular spine 18 very strong but only slightly 
serrated. It measures 3 mm. in length. 

Dorsal Fin: In spite of the damage incurred, 
we can see that this fin was continuous and con- 
tained 66 elements, as* in the 84 mm. fish. The 
same four divisions are evident, the relative 
numbers being 5 4- 36 + 7 4-8. Numbers 1 and 
2 are subdermal at this stage, and in an uncleared 
specimen would not be distinguishable. The 


first 6 are true spines, separated from the succeed- 
ing elements by an even greater distinction in 
relative length of the 5th and 6th elements. 
Basally, there is another local grouping, elements 
4 to 8 inclusive, whose bases and origins are very 
close together. The 6th to 37th ray-like spines 
compose the large part of the fin. The succeeding 
6 are marked off by being shorter and more 
delicate, and will be among those lost in the 
adult. The posterior 8 are typical rays, close 
together, possess strong and deep supporting, 
subdermal bases, and will form the ultimately 
isolated 2nd dorsal. 

Anal Fin: This is too damaged, even as to the 
bases, to count accurately. Twenty-two elements 
can be made out and there were probably several 
more. 

Caudal Fin: Although considerably damaged, 
the caudal count can be made out to be identical 
with that of the 84 mm. fish, except that the 
central upper and lower halves are 7 and 8 
respectively instead of 8 and 7. 

Pectoral Fin: The pectoral formula is 1-18. 
This fill is relatively smaller than in either of the 
Pacific baby sailfishes; 6.6% to the standard 
length, as compared with 10% and 7.6%. The 
rays articulate (distantly, at this stag(') with 
four free radials; the two central ones more 
slender and flaring slightly at top and bottom* 
the outermost with an expanse of thin, external 
wing, and articulating closely at one side, with 
the outer shoulder of the coracoid. The inner- 
most of the four contacts the postero-inferior 
angle of a 5th radial. The base of the ]>ectoral 
spine is enlarged, and is intimately facetted with 
the upper end of tins long, angular 5tli radial, 
which is partly ossified with the posterior border 
of the scapular. 

Pelvic Fin: The elongate pelvic rays are split 
4.8 mm. from the tips, more than a third of their 
length, the split being normal, a character not 
apparent in either of the young Pacific fish. 
Almost at the point of division, the free tip of 
what appears to l)e a 3rd ray is visible, becoming 
at once merged with the larger st<‘m. 

Skull: The bones an' slightly more distinct than 
in the larger fish, about as much as we should 
expect. The relation of the frontal, nasal, 
maxillary and premaxillary is as already de- 
scribed, as Gregory has deduced from the adult, 
and excellently illustrated. 

Opercles: These bones are more strongly 
ossified than in the larger fish, and the opercle is 
distinct as far back as the base of the pectoral. 

Teeth: There is no edentulous area in the 
upper jaw. 

Caudal Complex: The general condition as 
compared with that in the 84 ram. fish shows 
slightly more separation of the various elements. 
One radical difference is the division of the upper 
half of the caudal fan bone, into two hypuraLs by 
a strong, transverse seam, which however, is 
not open. It extends clear across the bone, about 
one-fourth of the way up from the midline divi- 
sion. The separation between the two halves of 
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the central hypurals is complete, extending clear 
down to the urostyle. Several vertebral divisions 
are faintly distinguishable near the base of the 
urostyle finger itself. 

Dorsal Fin Bases: These are relatively much 
less ossified than they arc in the 84 mm. specimen. 
At this stage, there can be very little muscle at- 
tachment for control of the great expanse of 
spines and webbing. 

Pectoral Girdle: This is the most strongly 
ossified of all the fin bases. Even this young fish 
must have some important use for this elongate, 
narrow fin, although, as we have seen, the long 
rays are split into two branches for a full third of 
tlieir length. 

Istiophorus greyi Jordan & Hill. 

Material Studied: Full grown male, of 2,616 
mm. standard length, 2,946 mm. total length 
(nine feet, eight inches) over all; taken trolling 
with feather jig, 5:30 P. M. February 8, 1938, on 
the Eastern Pacific Zaca Expedition; Station 
210, 9® 12' North Lat., 85° 5' West Ix)ng., 
twenty miles south of (^ape Blanco, Costa Rica. 
Cat. No. 28,308; photographs 9081 and 9082; 
weight 115 pounds. 

Color: Typical Pacific sailfish coloration, deep 
blue on ui)per half of body and along base of 
dorsal; with about twenty vertical pale bands 
down sides, some broken into a series of large 
whitish spots. Sail perfect, very large, deeply 
incised in the anterior portion; covered with 
small, blue si)<)ts. 

Sise and Weigh f: The following six Pacific fish 
give an average relation of length and weight for 
adult fish. The lengths are total: 

2,730 mm. 78 pounds 
2,743 mm. 92 pounds 
2,781 mm. 100 pounds 
2,794 mm. 94 jjounds 
2,946 mm. 115 pounds 
2,965 mm. 1 17 pounds 
3,073 mm. 130 pounds 

Food: Seven small squids, 60 to 100 mm. long; 
one large squid with very large caudal fin, body 
300 mm., with the caudal fin 120 mm. wide. 
Also a two-inch pa|)er nautilus, shell and inmate 
(No. 38,211), and a 40 mm. Chaetodon humeralis^ 
both quite uninjured. 

A one-hundred-pound sailfish taken in the 
Pearl Islands, Panama Bay, had eaten five, eight- 
inch Caranx caninua. 

Parasites: Only a single free copepod on the 
whole body of the sailfish, but clusters of slender 
parasitic copepods with brush-like gills at the 
distal end (Photograph 9083). Two of these 
clusters has several bright colored barnacles 
growing tightly to each stem. Those which 
carried no barnacles, trailed tremendously long 
and very thin threads of eggs. They are probably 
Penella filosa (Linnaeus). 


Measurements: Total length 2,946 mm. ; stand- 
ard length 2,616: depth at pectoral 304; depth at 
first dorsal 331 ; depth at second dorsal 183; depth 
at peduncle 63; head 889; eyeball 63; iris, hori- 
zontal 41; iris, vertical 35; snout 599; snout to 
first dorsal 801; snout to pectorals 915; snout to 
pelvics 965; maxillary 686; lower jaw 279; lower 
jaw-tip to snout-tip 292; nostril to eye 26; anus 
in front of first anal 150; interdorsal width 77; 
first dorsal base 1,397: first dorsal height, first 
spine 496; first dorsal height, 15th spine, 1,003; 
dorsal sheath depth 51; tot anal base 51; first 
anal height 234; second anal base 88; second anal 
height 77; caudal lobes spread 934; upper caudal 
lobe 546; lower caudal lobe 537; pectoral length 
419; pectoral base 100; pelvic length 667 mm. 

Counts: tot dorsal count 3 4* 36 + {G) *= 39 * 
second dorsal 7; first anal 2 + 11 =13; sccona 
anal 6. 

Shin: Much of the skin of the adult sailfish is 
covered with a multitude of minute mucous 
openings, sometimes in parallel lines. Many of 
these are surrounded by a well ossified, but 
tissue-thin plate or scale, oval or rounded, and 
easily detached. If the central portion lies over 
a mucous opening it is p^rforateo, doughnut-like. 
Often the scale is a hemicircle or a small irregular 
piece, but when perfect it is rounded and per- 
forated. On other large areas of the skin, these 
protective scales are found in all sha])es, sizes and 
frequencies, or again for several inches, they 
may be in regular lines. 

Under high power, a typical, elongate oval, 
guard scale is seen to have the surface covered 
with a mass of low, blunt tubercles, presenting a 
rough, crvstalline appearance. The center is 
I)erforateu with a large, oblong hole, and around 
this are grouped eleven enlarged, thick, sharp 
spines or teeth. Eight along the upper edge grow 
horizontally out and over the rim of the ojiening, 
completely protecting that side. On the opposite 
side are three slightly larger si)mes, more nearly 
vertical, also pointing over the edge but ob- 
liquely upward. This scale measured .45 long by 
.23 mm. wide. Tliese toothed scales seem to be 
pdaa^d more regularly and to protect opening 
larger and of difTerent origin from the multitudi- 
nous small mucous vents. (Text-fig. 7.) 

The second type of adult scale is a stiff scute, 
strongly ossified, irregularly abundant, some- 
times completely buried in the epidermis, more 



Mucous canal guard of 2,616 mm. Istiophorus 
greyi, X 15. 
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often half exposed. These all lie with their lonj? 
axes longitnainal to the fish. They vary con- 
siderably in shape, but the commonest type is 
rounded at one end (the anterior or concealed 
end) and tapering slowly to a blunt point at the 
other end. Those scales vary from 9 to 15 mm. 
and may occur in several depths of epidermal 
and dermal strata The surface is covered with 
a succession of fine lines like those on an ordinary 
fish scale These all focus on the center of the 
round end, giving an exact imitation of a thumb 
print. In a scale 3 by 10 mm. there were forty- 
three concentric lines between the center and the 
|)eriphery of the round end The lines are distinct 
as such, but they are also minutely beaded with 
rugosities. In one unidentified area of skin, these 
scutes were in the form of long, narrow splinters, 
26 or more mm in length, and lying close to- 
gether well below the surface, forming an almost 
solid armor (Text -fig 8, and Plate III, fig 0 ) 



Text-figure 8. 

Dermal scute of 2,016 mm. hUophoru^ gnyi. 
X 6 5. 


Teeth: The denticles on the jaws of the adult 
sailfish are short, stout, translucent white, sharp- 
pointed and slightly curved They are very 
small, varying from ,3 to 7 of a mm. Their ar- 
rangement is wholly irregular, their average 
distance aj>art being about their own height. 
In an area 4 by i mm. square, there were 42 
denticles They are very strongly inserted, and 
w'here they are lost, there rt'inaina o deep, round 
hole. (Plate IV, fig 7 ) 

On the mandible and on the maxillary as far 
as the tip of the lower jaw, the denticles arc con- 
fined to two broad bands alKiut 12 mm wide. 
The mandibular band is strongly trans\crsely 
curved but horizontal, while that of the upper 
jaw is very flat and oblique, sloping up and out- 
ward. In each case the denticular band is raised 
above the surface of the adjacent surface of the 
pw Beyond the tip of the maridi]»le, the max- 
illary' band widens at once, and encroaches upon 
the ventral and dorsal surfaces until, in the 
distal third, the surface of the bone is completely 
covered. As the upper jaw becomes more and 
more flattened, dorso-ventrally, the strongest 
denticles come to be concentrated along the 
lateral edges, those above and below being 
smaller, more stub-like. 

Pectoral Spine: This is a true spine, but when 
dry, it splits into longitudinal halves near the tip. 
This splitting bears no resemblance to the 
lateral dividing, natural to the other pectoral 
elements, which are true rays. 


Anal Fin: Unlike some other Pacific specimens 
which I have examined, this individual had the 
first and the last rays of the second dorsal and 
second anal very considerably elongated. 

Pelvic Fin: In the pelvic fin of the full-grown 
sailfish, the spine is usually very distinct, al- 
though closely applied to the base of the elongate 
ray. The spine is relatively smaller compared 
with this ray; 1 to 26 in the adult and 1 to 9 in 
the 84 mm. fish. At the base the spines are 
solidly ossified with a large, irregular transverse 
hone. From a hollow in this bone, arise two 
large rays. In one fin I examined these amal- 
gamated and fused with one another more and 
more throughout the length of what appears 
usually to be a single, greatly elongated ray. 
In another specimen two additional, short, free 
rays wore present, concealed l)etween the bases 
of the fins. I have not had a chance to dissect out 
the last free ray (usually recognized as the 2nd). 

In certain individuals the full complement of 
one spine and four rays seems to be present. Yet 
the elongate single or double ray has a deej), long 
dennal sheath provided for it and a very con- 
siderable expanse of webbing throughout its 
entire length. (Plate IV, fig 8 ) 

Pelvic Arch: The adult pelvis is compact and 
complex, a single large lione with expanded, 
wing-like anterior portion, and a smaller^ superior 
flang(', flaring out inwardly and horizontally, 
just lielow the curved upper surface of the mam 
bone. Posteriorly there arises a i>rominent, 
slender style The pronounced superior curve 
and the great expanse of wing make it unlike the 
pelvis of any other family of scorn broids This 
whole affair is duplicated, and the two are 
joined together by the enlarge<l area of the 
horizontal flange, together with the base of the 
style The fin itselt is attached to a transverse, 
thickened area which articulates with the trans- 
verse base of the jielvic spine The full lengtli of 
the pelvic arch as compared witli the elongated 
ray is as 1 to 6, whereas in the young fish it is 
ItolO. (Text-fig 9) 




Pelvic girdle of adult IsUophorua amencanits* 
Redact IH. 
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SuMMABT AND CONCLUSIONS* 

General: A most significant feature, evident at 
first glance at the tliroe young sailfisb, of 42, 70 
and M mm. standard lengths, is that in spite of 
their diminutive size, they are, externally, ab- 
surdly like the full-grown adult fish. The greatly 
elongated upper jaw and pelvic fins, the enor- 
mous expanse of dorsal fin, are as characteristic 
of the 42 mm. specimen as they are of the adult 
fish more than sixty times as long. 

When, however, we add to these externals of 
the normal opaque fish, the skeleton and other 
internal characters, we realize that there is little 
or no hint of the radical changes to come. The 
absence of intermediate materid, such as two- or 
three-foot sailfish, only emphasizes that these 
young fish are isolated, well-balanced, efficiently 
functioning organisms in their own right. Like 
most typical fish they are covered with scales, 
their jaws are filled with teeth of ordinary 
pattern, and their two specialized fins impose no 
unusual activities or habits. 

There is no hint of the subseejuent complete 
disappearance of the armor of scales, and their 
replacement with minute mucous canal guards 
and bony scutes. Without having ever seen the 
full-grown fish we would never know that the 
teeth would all fall out, with the substitution of 
uncounted, cruelly shari) and strong denticles, 
covering the entire sword. 

With this radical change in the dental armature 
of the snout, and the consequent shift from a 
prehensile snapjnng, to a slashing method of 
attack and feeding, the entire head and body will 
undergo vital changes. A mobile, twisting body 
will alter to a stiffened, recoil-guarded handle to 
the great sword; the parethmoid and other 
regions of the skull, the vertebrae and caudal 
complex, the fin bases, the pectoral arch — all will 
witness an ontogenetic swift and thorough 
thickening and extension of ossification. iJl 
joints will 1)0 stiffened, until the whole becomes a 
taut, tense spring, an organic engine to generate 
and dirt^ct the terrific ramming, hitting and 
slashing power of the solidly denticled sword. 

In the young fish all this excess of bone forma- 
tion is held in abeyance, adumbrated only, so 
that the toothed, scaled, prehensile stage of 
development may function as i)erfectly as though 
it would persist throughout the entire lifetime of 
the fish. 

Scale Comparison of Young Xiphias udtk 
Istiophorus: The scales of a young Xiphias 
gladius of 87 nun, standard length (loaned by the 
American Museum of Natural History) are 
wholly unlike those of Istiophorus of correspond- 
ing size (84 mm.). In Xiphias aU are of one 
general pattern, with broad, fiat, irregular base, 
the periphery deeply incised, stellate, with many 
sharp points. Those covering the body as a 
whole, are small, with commonly two (rarely 
one or tluee) slender, sharp, straight spines. 
These scales form narrowly spaced longitudinal 


rows along the sides. The second ty})e of scale is 
arranged m eight rows, four on each side of the 
body, all rather near the unpaired fins; those 
nearest being decidedly the largest. Each scale 
slopes up to a narrow central ridge, along which 
are usually four (rarely three or five) compressed, 
thick, backward curved, talon-like spines. The 
most unexpected thing about these is that they 
are fully webbed to the tips, like diminutive, 
unpaired fin spines. 

In a smaller Xiphias of 40 mm. (No. 28,933) 
there is much less differentiation between the 
two types of scales, the whole body being densely 
clothed with the smaller ones. The character of 
these scales is as unlike those in young Istiophorus 
as those of the larger Xiphias, 

Comparative Measurements: The accompanying 
table gives the relative i^rcentages of measure- 
ments in four sailfish, with standard lengths of 
42, 70, 84 and 2,016 mm. Although in outward 
general api)earance even the sm^lest and the 
largest are extremely alike, yet the smallest is 
only 1.6 percent of the standard length of the 
largest, wliile its weight is 194,190 times less than 
that of the adult. 

The depths of the four fish show little change, 
the extremes at the vertical of the origin of the 
dorsal being 10 and 12.7% (always considering 
the smallest fish first), and those at the peduncle 
being even closer. 

The head is considerably larger in the three 
youngj more than half the len^h of the fish, 
while it diminishes to a third in the adult. The 
eye, as so often the case, is larger in the immature 
fish, the relative decrease being one-half to two- 
thirds. The three measurements of snout to 
dorsal, pectorals and pelvics are relatively 
similar, all more than half the standard length 
in the young and decreasing to one-third in the 
old one. Both the maxillary and the lower jaw 
show similar but less extreme reductions. The 
cephalic spines show diminution even from the 
42 to the 70 mm. ages, and of course arc wffiolly 
lacking in the oldest individual. The greatest 
height of the dorsal presents little relative growth 
change, the two extremes being 32 and 38.4%. 

There is radical change in the caudal fin. The 
length of the lobes shift from 10% in the smallest 
infant, to 20 in the adult, and the spread of the 
fin is still more marked, 7.8 to 35%. Greatest of 
all are the changes in comparative lengths of the 
middle and outer caudal rays, from 85% in the 
more normally shaped tail of the small fish to 
only 10.5% in the mighty crescent of the full- 
grown sailfish. The pectoral len^h increases 
from 10 to 16%. The pelvic spine, although short 
and consolidated in the young (2.5 to 3.5%), 
becomes of even less importance in the old fish, 
a mere seven-tenths of 1%. The length of the 
elongate pelvic ray shows considerable variation 
in the yoling fish themselves, from 10% in the 
70 mm. Florida specimen, to 26% in the 42 mm. 
baby. In the adult sailfish this elongate ray has 
increased only to 30%. 
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Total length 

Standard length 

Depth at pectoral 

Depth at dorsal 

Depth at peduncle 

Head 

Eye-ball 

Snout 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to pectorals 

Snout to pelvics 

Maxill^ 

Lower jaw 

Lower jaw to snout tip . . . 

Upper pterotic Hpino 

Lower preopercular spine . . . 
Dorsal neignt. 15th spine . . 

1st anal lobe neight 

1st anal lobe base 

2nd anal lobe height 

2nd anal lobe base 

Caudal fin spread 

Upper caudal lobe 

Tjower caudal lobe 

Mid. caudal rays 

Pectoral length 

Pelvic spine 

Pelvic 1st ray 

Pelvic 2nd ray 


Percentages in Standard Length. 


46.5 mm. 74.3 mm. 

42 mm. 70 mm. 

10 % 8 % 

10 

3 2 

51.6 53 

6.6 4.8 

35.7 42 

50 52 

52.4 55.7 

52.8 56 

42.8 45.7 

19 18 

22.6 30 

4 1.4 

6.6 4.3 

32 

5 

3.5' 

2.4 

2.4 

7.8 

10 8 

11 
85 

10 6.6 

3.5 2.5 

26 10 

5.5 3 


91 mm. 

2,946 mm. 

84 mm. 

2,616 mm. 

7.6% 

11.6% 

8 

12.7 

2 

2.4 

53 

34 

4.7 

2 

41 

23 

51.7 

30.6 

54 

35 

54.8 

37 

46 

26 

16.7 

10.7 

30 

11 

1.6 

— 

3 

— . — 

33 

38.4 

4 

9 

2.8 

8.6 

2 

3 

2.8 

3.4 

12.8 

35.7 

10 

21 

10 

20.5 

87 

10.5 

7.6 

16 

2.6 

.7 

23.8 

3.8 

30 


Aniero-poderior Growth Increase: To illustrate 
the well-knowTi autero-posterior extension of 
various parts of the skeleton of the sailhsh, the 
vertebral comparison of young with adult must 
suffice. This shows the very marked shift in pro- 
portions during post-larval ontogenetic develop- 
ment. This table shows the relative proportions 
of times height in length, of eight vertebral centra 
in the 84 mm. fish and an adult. 


Vcilebrae 

84 mm. 

Adult. 

5th vertebra. . . 

. 2 

2.3 

10th vertebra . . 

.. . . 2 

3,6 

13th vertebra 

, . 2 

3.1 

15th vertebra 

1.8 

4 

18th vertebra. . 

. 1,7 

4.1 

20th vertebra .... 

. 1.4 

4.6 

22nd vej’tebra .... 

. ... 1.8 

3 

23rd vertebra ... 

. ... 1.8 

2.5 


Unpaired Fin Counts: The following compara- 
tive dorsal and anal fin counts of various growth 
stages are taken from illustrations, as well as from 
skins and mounted specimens, and from the 
freshly caught fish which I have studied. I pre- 
sent the data chiefly to show how weak and 
unreliable a character for systematic specific 
differentiation is the count of the elements of the 
unpaired fins. 

Shape of Dorsal: A character winch, in my 
material, is shown only by extremes, is the general 
profile of the dorsal. In the young fish of 42 and 
84 mm., the great sail is almost a perfect hemi- 
circle, highest in the tenter, whore the 15th ray 
or thereabouts is the longest. In the adults, both 
Atlantic and Pacific, there is a deep notch in the 
anterior third of the distal profile. There is no 
hint of this in the young, not even an incipient 


weakness in the distal portions of the elemcrits, 
such as is evident in that posterior section 
destined for obliteration in the full-grown sailfish. 

Teeth: (/orrelatcd with what wo have found to 
be true of the body scales, there seems no connec- 
tiou whatever between the normal piscine teeth 
of the young sailfish, arising in a dominant single 
row along tlie edge of the jaws from broad, flat, 
easily detachable bases, and the solid, irregularly 
distributed, tusk-like denticles of the full-grown 
fish. 

No material is available for showing any 
transitional stages. Except for the sensible loss 
of some distal maxillarj' teeth in my 84 mm. 
specimen there is no evidence of any coming, 
radical change. 

Food: The most striking thing about the food 
of the young sailfish is the similarity of diet in 
both Atlantic and Pacific individuals. In each 
there was a skeleton of a very young shore fish, 
in one case certainly, and in the other probably, 
a clupeoid. The remaining food was exclusively 
copepods, and coi)epods l)elonging to the very 
smallest of the tropical surface forms, all within 
the suborder Cyclopoida, characterized, at least 
in Farranul^ and Corycaeus^ by very large, 
forwardly-directed eyes. Most of these copepods 
are extremely small species, less than a millimetre 
in length. 

While the small fish food was bitten in two, the 
copepods had been swallowed whole, the solid 
rows of young sailfish teeth having wrought no 
damage whatever. The dominant copepod food 
of the Atlantic fish consisted of Farramda ros- 
iralay wlxile that of the Pacific individual was 
Farranula Mbvla. These two young sailfish were 
taken in different oceans, separated by twelve 
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mm* Dorsal Counts, 


5 

Undifferentiated 



Atlanlic (Lutken, 1880) 

9 

^^A low fringe.” 



Atlantic (GOnther, 1873-4) 

14 

21 


« 21 

Atlantic (Gunther, 1873-4) 

42 

6 + 35 4* 6 -h 9 


* 55 

Pacific (Beebe, page 210) 

70 

5 4 36 4 7 4 8 


« 56 

Atlantic (Beebe, page 219) 

84 

(1)4 4 37 4 6 4 8 


*56 ' 

Pacific (Beel)e, page 213) 

108 

3 4 45 4 8 


* 56 

Atlantic (Cuvier, 1831) 

457 

2 4 45 4 7 


« 54 

Red Sea (RuppeU, 1841) 
Atlantic (Goode. 1883) 
Atlantic (Jord. Kver.. 1896) 

Adult 

3 4 30 (7 subdermal) 

7 

* 47 

Adult 

41 (Space) 

7 

* 48 

Adult 

40 (6 Stubs) 

7 

* 47 

Atlantic (Amcr. Mus. skin) 

Adult 

40 (6 Stubs) 

7 

ss: 47 

Atlantic (Amcr. Mus. skin) 

Adult 

34 (Space) 

8 

* 42 

Pacific (Panama, Mounted) 

Adult 

33 (13 Stubs) 

7 

* 40 

Pacific (Panama, mounted) 

2616 

3 4 36 (6 Stubs) 

7 

* 46 

Pacific (Beebe, page 221 ) 



Anal Counts 


5 

Undifferentiated 



Atlantic (Ijutken, 1880) 

9 

Undifferentiated 



Atlantic (Giinthcr, 1873-4) 

14 

13 


* 13 

Atlantic (Giinther, 1873-4) 

42 

11 4748 


* 26 

Pacific (Beebe, page 210) 

84 

9 4848 


* 25 

Pacific (Beebe, page 213) 

108 

12 48 48 


* 28 

Atlanlic (Cuvier, 1831) 

Red Sea (Kuppell, 1841) 
Atlantic (Goode, 1883) 

457 

Adult 

10 (Space) 

11 (9 Stubs) 

7 

7 

* 17 

* 18 

Adult 

9 (Space) 

7 

* 16 

Atlantic (Jord. & Ever., 1896) 

Adult 

9 (Space) 

8 

* 17 

Pacific (Panama, mounted) 

Adult 

9 (Spa<;e) 

8 

* 17 

Pacific (Panama, mounted) 

2616 

2 4 11 (Space) 

6 

* 19 

Pacific (Beebe, page 221) 


hundred miles of longitude, and six hundred of 
latitude. 

The adult fish is commonly reputed to obtain 
its food by using the snout like a slashing broad- 
sword, yet the fish and H<iuid food which I liave 
examined, together with such delicate objects as 
the shell of a paper nautilus, were all swallowed 
whole and undamaged. 

Diagnostic Characters: In the young fish two 
characters only stand out as even faintly diag- 
nostic. In the 70 mm. Atlantic fish, the scale 
spines are short, thick and blunt, not long and 
slender as in the 42 and 84 mm. Pacific sailfish. 
The formOT has a slightly shorter pectoral fin, 
6.6% of the standard len^>h, not 7.6 and 10% as 
in the two latter young fish. 

Characters of Growth Stages: For what they are 
worth, I present a summary of a few characters 
taken from a scries of g^o^\^h stages, from illus- 
trations and from my specimens. It is possible 
that several of those may belong to different 
genera, but their very inconsistencies will be of 
value when a complete series of newly caught 
young fish is available. Text-figure 1 , a-j , Page 
210 . 

Length 5.5 mm. (Ltitken, 1880). 

Jaws equal. 

Completely toothed. 

Ix)wer spine as long as jaws. 

Dorsal, a long finfold. 

Pectorals, large and rounded. 

Pelvics, rudimentary. 

Length 9 mm. (GUnther, 1873-74). 

Jaws equal. 


Completely tootlied. 

Lower spine equals jaws. 

Dorsal, a long, low fringe. 

Pectorals, large and angular. 

Pelvics, snort buds. 

Length 14 mm. (Gunther, 1873-74). 

Upper jaw slightly the longer. 

Completely toothed. 

Lower spine equals jaws. 

Dorsal high, equal to snout. 

Pectorals rounded. 

Pelvics elongate filaments. 

Length 16.5 mm. (lAMonte & Marcy, 1941). 

Upper jaw slightly the longer. 

Completely toothed. 

Lower spine H of jaws. 

Dorsal high, equal to jaws. 

Pectorals angular. 

Pelvics elongate filaments. 

Length 42 mm. (page 210). 

IFpper jaw 2}4 long as lower. 

Completely toothed. 

Inwer spine equals eye. 

Dorsal very high, rounded. 

Pectorals large, rounded. 

Pelvics elongate, % snout. 

Length 60 mm. (Ciinther, 1873-74). 

Upper jaw twice lower. 

Lower spine 1-^ eye. 

Dorsal higher in front. 

Pectorals long, rounded. 

Pelvics moderate filaments, 2]^ eye. 
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Length 84 mm, (page 213). 

Upper jaw 2,7 times lower. 

Tip of upper edentulous. 

liower spine 1 H iii eve. 

Dorsal high, rounded. 

Pectorals moderate, angular. 

Pclvics elongate, 1,4 in lower jaw. 

licngth 108 mm. (Cuvier, 1831). 

Upper jaw 23^2 lower. 

Tip of upper edentulous. 

Ijower spine eye. 

Dorsal high, sloping back. 

Pectorals long, lightly falcate. 

Pelvics longer than lower jaw. 

J^ength 457 mm. (Pupiiell, 1841). 

Upper jaw 1}^ lower. 

Completely toothed. 

No spine. 

Dorsal very high, rounded. 

Pectorals small, angular. 

PeKdes etjual dorsal height. 

Length 2616 mm. (page 221). 

Upper jaw 2]/^ times lower. 

No teeth, replaced by denticles. 

Dorsal with deep anterior notch. 

Pectorals falcate, long. 

Pelvics nearly equal upper jaw. 

Istiophorus americanus 

As this article was going into final page proof, 
Miss Lyle McCaleb sent me a beautiful photo- 
graph of a young sailfish taken by Aubrey Nelson 
at Aransas Pass, Texas, August 31, 1941, said to 
weigh le8.s than a ix>und, and to measure 20 
inches in total length. The fish has been mount- 
ed, so is not availalde for study, but many details 
are distinct in the photograph (Plate V, Fig. 9), 

It compares very closely with the illustration 
of Ruppeirs specimen of 457 mm. (Trans, ZooL 
Soc. London, II, 1841, p. 71, Plato 15). To- 
gether with that fish it exhibits an adult contour 
of the caudal fin, wholly unlike the tail of all 
smaller individuals. 

I'rom the excellent photograph I have been 
able to make out the following percentages, all 
of the standard length of 437 mm. Depth 9.5%; 
head 38.6; eye 2.74; snout 32; maxillary 34.8; 
lower jaw 14,4; upper jaw overhang 21.6; pecto- 
ral length 7.2; dorsal height 29.7%. The pelvics 
are partly buried in their sheath, so cannot be 
correctly estimated. 

These measurements resolve as follows, as 
compared with sailfish of 42 mm., 84 mm. and 
2,616 mm. standard lengths: the head is much 
nearer that of the adult, as is the size of the eye; 
the snout is like the smallest, but the lower jaw 
is median in proportion; the jaw overhang is 


close to that in the 42 mm. fish, but the pectoral 
length corresponds to the fin of the 84 mm. 
sailfish. 

The exact shape of the dorsal fin is uncertain, 
but it appears to show little of the adult, an- 
terior, profile depression. Forty elements are 
distinguishable back to the short posterior rays, 
and the interval between the future first and 
second dorsals is occupied by short, webbed 
stubs. Teeth are faintly visible in both jaws, at 
least as far as the tip of the lower; spines are 
absent, and the pectorals seem quite falcate. 

For comparison with the ten growth stages I 
have shown in Text-figure 1 , 1 offer the following 
caption: 

437 mm. (Texas, 1941). 

Upper jaw 2.4 times lower. 

Jaws proper toothed, snout uncertain. 

No spines. 

Dorsal high and rounded. 

Pectorals falcate. 

Pelvics equal one-half head. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate L 

Fig. 1. htiopkorus greyif 42 mm., photographed at 
moment of death. X 2.7. 

Fig. 2. Jatiophorus greyi^ 42 mm., from a drawing 
from life by George Swanson, X 2. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 3. Jatiophorus grtyiy 84 mm., photographed at 
moment of death, X L2. 

Fig. 4. Istioptwrus greyiy 84 mm., from a drawing 
from life by George SwaiiHon. X L5. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 5. Scales of 84 mm. lahophorus greyi, X 18. 


Fig. 6. Dermal scute of 2,616 mm, Istiophorua 
greyi, X 10. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 7. Rostral denticles of 2,616 mm. Istiophorua 
greyi. X 12. 

Fig. 8, Pelvic fins of 2,616 mm. laiiophorm greyi. 
(Reduced 5). 

Plate V. 

Fig. 9. Istiophorua americanusy 20 inches total 
length, 437 mm. standard length, taken 3 
miles off Aransas Pass, Texas, August 31, 
1941, by Aubrey Nelson. (Reduced 3.5). 
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On the Reproduction of Opsanus beta Goode & Bean. 


Charles M. Breder, Jr. 


New York Aquarium, 


(Plates 1 and II). 


Introduction, 


Location of Nests. 


The species of toadfisli, Opsanus Ixfa Goode Sz 
Bean, formerly synonyniized with Opsanus tnu 
(Linnaeus) by most authors but Reestablished by 
Schultz & Reid (1937), has not been studied from 
a standpoint of its reproductive habits. This 
form of Opsanus abounds in the vicinity of the 
field station of the New York Aquarium located 
on Palmetto Key in Charlotte Harbor on the 
west coast of Florida. In making the studies on 
the reproductive habits of Paraclinus marmoratus 
(Steindachner), Breder (1939 and 1941), it was 
encountered on its nests in considerable numbers, 
t‘S|)ecially in Pelican Bay where most of the 
Paraclinus work was carried on. The observa- 
tions and studies discussed herein were made 
during 1939, Jaimarj^ 25 to February 21, and 
May 17 tg May 31 ; 1940, June 17 to July 8; and 
1941, March 4 to April 1. incidental to other 
more pressing problems. In 1940 Dr. Louis A. 
Krumholz acted as assistant at the laboratory, 
while at the otlier visits Mr. Marshall B. Bishop 
acted in that capacity. To both these gentlemen 
my thanks are due as they made it possible for 
much more to be accomplished than could have 
been undertaken without their help. 

The Spa waning Season. 

Nests of eggs of this species may be found only 
during the early part of the year. The earliest 
and latest dates on which nests were found, 
together with the respective water temperatures, 
are given below. 

Dates Water Temperature 

March 9, 1941 67° F. 

March 19, 1941 62° F. 

During the period of these studies the mean 
midday water temperature was 67° F. with ex- 
tremes of 72° and 69°. 

Mr. Bishop reported seeing nests in February, 
1939, so it may be inferred that the spawning 
season roughly covers the months of February 
and March. At times later than the latter month 
no nests were found and fish that were examined 
M showed a spent condition, while fishes taken 
in January and February were ripe. 


The nests were found located in a variety of 
cavities. The bottom of Pelican Bay presents 
a choice selection of cavities of many sorts, for 
most part of natural origin. Nests studied in 
1941 showed the following selections of locations: 


Old conch shells ... 2 nests 

Yellow sponge cavities . . 2 nests 

Large tin can (lard container) 2 nests 

Large clam shell (Venus) ... 1 nest 


Tin cans and similar human trash is very rare 
in this region, but it will be noted that neverthe- 
less two fishes selected such sites. Incidentally 
it was a single can, one nest inside and one out- 
Hid(^ The other three types of items are apparent- 
ly the most common objects presenting suitable 
cavities in the area and doubtless represent the 
primordial nesting cavities of this species. 
Opsanus tau in the vicinity of New York City 
nests almostly exclusively in cavities presented 
by human artifacts but here such places are 
common while large shells and other suitable 
natural cavities are comparatively rare. 


Size of Egos. 

The large eggs are almost indistinguishable in 
general appearance from those of Opsanus iau^ 
as might l^ expected. IVelve such e^gs care- 
fully measured showed the following diameters 
and numbers: 


Diameter in mm. Number of eggs 


3.9 3 

4.0 2 

4.1 5 

4.2 0 

4.3 1 

4.4 1 

Mean Diameter 4 . 1 

Maximum 4.4 

Minimum 3.9 


As there frequently is distortion of the eggs 
due to the pressure of adjacent ones, care was 
exercised in making the above measurements to 
include only eggs which could be seen to be 
perfectly spherical except for their point of at- 
taclnnent. According to Gudger (1910) the eggs 
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of Opsanus iau average 5 mm. in diameter, 
making them nearly a full millimeter larger than 
those of Opmnus beta, 

Pabental Behavior. 

While Opsanus tau is reported by Gudger 
(1910) to show some parental instinct in both 
sexes, only males liave been noted with eggs in 
Opsanus beta. But then, the present author has 
seen f)nly males with eggs in the former species. 
In order to obtain better understanding than 
could be had in the field on the attitude of these 
fishes toward their eggs, some were established 
in laboratory aquaria. Details of two of the 
most interesting are given below. 

A nest in a large conch shell, Busy con perversum 
(Lannaeus), was obtained on March 9 and main- 
tained in an aquarium until March 22 in standing 
but frequently changed water. The attendant 
male measured 130 mm. in standard length and 
represents a fair average size for the species in 
this rejdon. As set up in the aquarium it is 
shown in a typical \yose in Plate I, Figure 1. 
Usually the tail of the fish was thrust into the 
spiral whorl of the shell and when frightened it 
could back further into it until nearly out of 
sight, but when disturbed it was more apt to 
attack than to retire. While in the posture shown 
the right pectoral fin would he fanned back and 
forth over the eggs with greater or less vigor. 
When the fin was agitated rapidly even large 
particles of foreign matter would be moved from 
the eggs. 

At intervals of a half hour or so the fish would 
usually shift its position to the other side of the 
opening and use the left pectoral for a while, as 
shown in Plate I, Figure 2. This position was not 
used nearly as much as the former. Incidentally 
the diagnostic pattern on the pectorals of this 
species may be clearly seen in these two photo- 
graphs. The eggs formed a uniform single layer 
in the shell cavity and, as may be seen in the fost 
photograph, reached far back into the shell. 
The Rjmwning activity would seem to have taken 
place with considerable flurry for as may be seen, 
especially in the second photograph, two eggs 
are attached to the “roof’| of the cavity. The 
shell is not in the position in which it was origi- 
nally found, having formerly rested on the upper 
forward part. This may be noted by the lack of 
living growth of invertebrates and whitish color 
of -the part on which it originally rested. In this 
position there could have been only a small 
crack between the lip of the shell and the sea 
floor. Presumably the nesting fish had excavated 
a pass^e for it^lf between the shell and the 
sand. Thus, the incubating fish, on transfer to 
the aquarium, was forced to adjust itself to the 
new position in which it found the eggs. Origi- 
nally it must have done its incubating in a nearly 
inverted position. Actually most, but not all, 
of the nests of tliia species and of Opsanus tau 
seen by the writer have the eggs on the under 
surface of some protecting object. Consequently 
the two stray eggs must have fallen to their 
present position rather than have been knocked 


upwards. Spawning in an inverted position with 
such large, heavy eggs, it is rather strange that 
more do not fall to the bottom, and it may be 
that the violence of the parents’ activity serve to 
keep them knocked about and upwards until 
they adhere to a solid surface. 

The activity in this nest was greatest at night 
and the relatively great amount of light in the 
aquarium seemed to discourage incubating. 
Darkening the aquarium would usually induce a 
resumption of activity. On the second day the 
fish had excavated a place for itself under the 
shell in which it spent most of the time, coming 
out at intervals to fan the eggs. At times it 
would fan a j^ctoral in its retreat cavity similar 
to that activity over the eggs. It is not clear 
whether this was due to a confusion and the 
activity was merely instinctive to a brooding fish 
or whether they may sometimes normally 
circulate water about themselves for other than 
brooding reasons. At least, other non-brooding 
specimens have not i)een noted to behave in this 
manner. All food was refused by the fish during 
this period of observation, although a variety of 
living fishes and small crabs were present in the 
aquarium. Due to a cold snap in which the 
temiMjrature in the lalx)ratory aquaria dropped 
to 69® I', all the eggs of this and other species 
died. The fish continued bs l)efore to incubate 
them spasmodically and only when they had 
turned black and began to foul the water from 
decomposition was the matter bTininated. 

The eggs of two nests found on a large tin (*.an 
were taken without the attendant parents and 
carried on in the laboratory without parental 
attention. Tlie parts of the can to which they 
were attached were cut out. The ordy attention 
these eggs received was an occasional shaking to 
remove the settling sediment as noticed. They 
seemed to he developing as well as those with a 
parent and, like those, were lost due to low 
temperature. 

Another nest with an attendant parent was 
found in the cavity under a living siM)nge, 
Verongia Jistularis (Pallas), on March 19, 1941. 
The parent here was muen smaller, 95 mm. in 
standard length. The eggs were on the roof of 
the cavity and when transferred to an aquarium 
the sponge was only tipped slightly so that the 
fish might be seen in as near its normal position 
as ]) 08 siblc. Plate II, Figure 3, shows this with 
the fish in its inverted position. The activity of 
the fish was about like that of the fonner, but the 
nest could not be retained as long because of the 
death of the sponge and subsequent fouling of the 
aquarium. This nest in an inverted position is 
shown in Plate II, Figure 4. The eggs, new and 
still clear and nearly the color of the yellow 
sjwnge, may be seen clinging to the irregular 
cavity mostly as highlights reflect from their 
upper surfaces. This was a very small clutch of 
eggs, as were many of those found. None were 
taken with evidences of more than one laying nor 
were the quantities such as to demand the prod- 
ucts of more than one female. Gudger (1910) 
found both too many eggs for one female and 
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eggs in several stages of development in his 
study of Opsanus tau on the North Carolina 
coast. 

Discussion. 

It is evident from the preceding data and the 
work of others on the more northern species that 
there is at least as much similarity between the 
spawning activities of these two fishes as there is 
between their physical attrilmtes. The differ- 
ences noted would seem to lie incidental and 
due to environmental circumstances rather than 
siiecific attributes. For example, the finding of 
an apparently monogamous habit as compared 
with a polygamous one would seem to be referable 
to conditions of the bottom, numlier of available 
nesting sites and the consequent chances of 
success on the part of the males in their efforts. 
In this region suitable nesting cavities are 
ubiquitous and tluire is presumably less competi- 
tion, crowding and resulting fighting for them 
than in localities where the comjietition is keen 
and a larger p(jrcentage of fish are doomed to be 
unsuccessful liachelors 

The smaller egg size seems to be a real and 
significant difference but the other details are in 
substantial agreiuncnt, even to the temperature 
of the water at which reproduction takes place. 
One noteworthy element in this connection is 
that in the northern fonn reproduction takes 
place when the wat(*r reaches its approximate 
maximum temperature whereas in the southern 
form rotmxluction takes place when it reaches its 
approximate minimum. I'he eggs incidentally 
are incubated close to their lower tlireshold of 
tcm])erature, although the adults survdve much 
lower temperatures. While the tenq:)eratures 
given by Parr (1935) for th(» Atlantic coast are 
not directly referable to t)ie distinctly hetero- 
eury thermal conditions under which Opsanus 
lives, his temperature trends of surface waters 
bear out this as a general condition. Bigelow & 
Welsh (1925) give June and early July as the 
spawning season in Massachusetts, during which 
time the surface ternjierature is ])etween 00° and 
70° F. 

Nichols & Breder ( 1 920) record 07° as a spawn- 
ing temperature and give .June and July as the 
spawning months in the vicinity of New York 
City. Hildebrand & 8chr(K*der (1928) found 
females in a riiie condition from April to October 
in Chesajieake Bay. Those taken in the later 
months would almost surely be expected to 
carry over to the next spring. In connection 
with dates north and smith of this region, June, 
July and perhaps August would seem to be the 
months in which actually to exjiect nesting to 
take place in this region. Gudger (1910) found 
nests during these three months at Beaufort, 
North CJarolina, during which time the tempera- 
tures reached as high as 81°. It thus apjicars that 
these fish spawn for the most part in water in the 
middle and high sixties extending, where the 
temperature rise is rapid, into the seventies or 
even the low eighties. 

Goode (1884) quotes Silas Steams as giving 


April and May as the spawning time in the Gulf 
of Mexico. These observations presumably were 
made at Pensacola. It is not clear whether what 
we here understand as 0. beta is referred to or 
whether the fish were 0. pardus Goode & Bean. 
In either case the cooler water about Pensacola as 
compared to the shallow and easily warmed 
Charlotte Harbor might well account for the 
difference in time. 

Small specimens are not especially abundant 
in the winter but one measuring 33 mm. in stand- 
ard length was taken on March 20, 1941. It 
would seem to be a stunted specimen from the 
3 "ear previous rather than a precocious mdividual 
of the current season. Si)ecimens down to about 
60 mm. are not uncommon and seem to be refer- 
able to the previous spawning period. Abov’^e 
approximately 90 mm. they are all sexually ma- 
ture. Since the spawning season is evidently quite 
short it is inferred that this spread in sizes and 
lack of distinct year classes is referable to the 
large variety of environments and fluctuating 
temperatures in which they are found. Both 
verj’' local vagaries in temperature and available 
food could make for large differences in the 
growth rates. 

Rumm.\ry. 

1. Opsanus beta spawns on the Florida west 
coast in February and March in a water tempera- 
ture of about 67° F. 

2. Nesting sites are similar to those of Opsanus 
tau, as are tlie chief features of its reproductive 
habits. 

3. The eggs average 4.1 — mm. in diameter and 
are found in clutches, guarded by a male, which 
are apparently the product of a single female. 

4. Both species spawn under about the same 
temperature although in the north this is approx- 
imately the highest temperature reached and in 
the south the lowest, making the two species 
respectively summer and winter spawners. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate I. Plate II. 

Pig. 1. Brooding male aerating its eggs with one Fig, 3. Brooding male with its eggs in a sponge 

pectoral. This was the most generally used cavity, lowing the inverted position, 

position of this specimen. Fig. 4. Detail of above nest, showing eggs attached 

Fig. 2. Alternate position of the above fish employ- to under surface of sponge, 

ing the otW pectoral. This position was 
much less frequent. 
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On the Reproductive Behavior of the Sponge Blenny. 
Paraclinus marmoratus (Steindachner). 

Charles M. Bredeb, Jb. 

New York Aquarium 
(Plates I~IIT; Text-figure 1). 


Introdticti’ION. 

Studies on the life history and development of 
the sponge blenny, Paraclinm marmoratus 
(Steindachner), Breder (1939), have been fol- 
lowed in March, 1941, by studies on reproductive 
behavior. The material was obtained from the 
same locality, Pelican Bay, and the work carried 
on at the research station of the New York 
Aquarium, located at Palmetto Key, Florida. 
Again, Mr. M. B, Bishop of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Yale University, was of aid in the collecting 
activities. 

Location of Nests. 

During the winter of 1939-1940 a heavy freeze 
in this area, coupled with the presence of a large 
amount of cold water, caused a heavy mortality 
in tJie local fish x)opulation. It evidently changed 
the nature of the bottom invertebrate fauna to a 
considerable extent and Paraclinus was not as 
numerous as the year preceding the freeze. 
The observations were made a month later than 
those on which the first paper was based. Never- 
theless, due to annual variations, the mean water 
temperature for March was lower, 67® as against 
70® for February, 1939. It was first thought 
that the height of the spawning season had 
passed, although this was subsequently found to 
be untrue. Actually, most of the local population 
of Paraclinus was to be found along the northwest 
shore of Palmetto Key in beds of eel grass and 
in a ripe or nearly ripe state. It may be that they 
were just moving into Pelican Bay because of a 
thermal delay or that they had changed their 
center of abundance to some extent. In any 
event, nests were found onty in Pelican Bay and 
were only two in number. One was built in a bed 
of filamentous algae, a new site for such nests, 
and the other in a cavity at the base of a sponge, 
Verongia fisivtaris (Pallas), of the type with 
which these fish are often associated. In this case 
the male was obtained with the nest of eggs. 
All wore transferred intact to an aquarium. The 


observations of behavior are based on the activity 
of this fish and three females placed in the same 
aquarium. 

Parental Care. 

As soon as the nest under discussion was placed 
in an aquarium, the male took up a position 
immediately under the eggs, as shown in PI. I, 
Fig. 1 . Almost at once he started working over 
the eggs. Every so often he would take a small 
part of the cluster in his mouth and pull on it. 
He was first thought to be eating the eggs, but it 
was soon seen to be some sort of fluffing X)rocess 
wliich loosened the entire mass. Alternating with 
this process the male would nestle under the eggs 
and violently agitate the cluster with one pec- 
toral fin, then slightly rolling over would agitate 
the mass from the other side with the other pec- 
toral fin, and occasionally would use both at 
once. This action was very violent, the fish brac- 
ing itself solidly with its ventral fins and the 
exj)anded tail during these movements. The 
action is as violent on the stringy mass of eggs 
as that undertaken by an Ameiurvs on its eggs. 
Apparently vigorous agitation is necessary fur 
the development of such agglutinated eggs. At 
least, it is diflBcult to hatch either in standing 
water. 

The attending fish was extremely busy, 
twisting, turning and occasionally coiling itself 
around the eggs and poking at them with its 
mouth from fill possible angles. 

At times the fish would back out of the nest 
and take hold of the edge of the egg mass and 
pull it out while energcticallv shaking it. This is 
shown in PL I, Fig. 2. All these acts seem to 
insure aeration to the most centrally located 
eggs. Less frequently it would back well out of 
the nest area and pull on the egg mass until the 
entanding fibers were drawn out into long 
threads as shown in PL II, Fig. 3. When the eg^ 
were released these fibers would spring back and 
return the attached eggs to approximately their 
former positions. 
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This type of activity continued for the dura- 
tion of the observations. 

Spawning. 

On this same day, March 13, three females 
were added to the aquarium. As soon as they 
became composed they began to explore their 
surroundings. The largest, with her abdomen 
bulging, approached the nest and its guarding 
male. Although the male was quite dark, mostly 
brownisli, on sighting the approaching female he 
put on an intense purple coloration which was 
nearly black and dotted with brilliant metallic 
blue. Contrasted to this, the female was very 
light, almost white, with tan markings. After 
some hesitancy and a few false starts, she entered 
the nest without much ceremony while the male 
vibrated liis body briskly. He came half out of 
the nest hole and she, twisting to an inverted 
position, slipped in beside him as shown in 
PI. II, Fig. 4. In this h^re her body is mostly 
hidden by his but the tail and after part may be 
seen in the lower left hand corner. 

A moment later she had slipped further into 
the nest and he backed in with her, the female 
retaining her inverted position while the male 
remained upright. The light but characteristic 
markings of the female are well shown in PL III, 
Fig 5, which is a photograph of the actual 
spawning operation A single egg, attached by 
its thread, which had become displaced, may be 
seen just above the female^s anal fin and below 
the tip of the male’s jaw. At such times the liodies 
of both fish would vibrate violently, Tlie jiair 
seemed to have spawned several times before the 
female withdrew from the nest in a much deflat(*d 
condition. Due to the conhned quarters of the 
small nest hole, further details of the spawning 
were not discernible. In any event, it is certain 
that a close approximation of the genital pores 
is not necessary in these fish. No genital f)apilla 
could be detected. The opinion expressed by 
Breder (1939) in regard to males spawning with 
a succession of females was confmned upon 
further examination of the nest. This examina- 
tion showed the well developed egfjs in various 
stages with which the male was origmally found, 
together with new eggs, fertilized in the aquanum. 

This same female, about an hour later, entered 
the nest again and tne spawning act was repeated 
with identical detail. While this was going on, a 
second female approached the nest. After the 


first female had left the nest, the second, which 
was very similar to the first in coloration but 
slightly smaller and not quite so heavy, at- 
tempted to enter. However, instead of being 
greeted by a vibrating male, she was grated with 
an open mouth and a threatening attitude. On 
tliis rebuff she backed off. On a second attempt 
she was more insistent and disregarded his 
threatening attitude. This resulted in the male’s 
biting at her and she then gave up any further 
attempts. 

Since the male took his threatening attitude 
when only her head was visible to him, it is 
thought that he was at least temporarily ex- 
hausted and resented the approach of any other 
fish bent on spawning or egg stealing. The 
threatening attitude and the approach of the 
second female is shown in PL III, Fig. 6. 

These observations were made in the late 
afternoon and by dusk he had lost his deep 
purple and had taken on a lighter color, espe- 
cially on the sides of the body. 

There were no further attempts at spawning, 
but the male continued to tend the eggs, with 
some interruption, until decomposition of the 
sponge, which had died, forced a conclusion to 
the observations. 

Dkvelopmental Notes. 

The eggs from the nest in filamentous algae 
were incubated with some difficulty The larvae, 
however, were carried on to a stage a little beyond 
those mentioned in the earlier paper It was 
noted that the oil globule in the yolk shrank 
rapidly and l^efore a day of life after hatching the 
larvae sought the bottom of their disli and were 
negatively phototropic It would seem from this 
that their life as planktonic elements must l)e 
exceedingly short and may in fact never be fully 
realized in a state of nature 

Text-fig. 1 shows a lateral view of such a 
larva, March 14, less than 24 hours from the 
hour of hatching. A sudden drop in temperature 
carried the water in the laboratory to 00*^ F. 
followeil by death of all eggs and larvae, 

DiHI’lTftSTON 

The literature on the reproductive habits of 
the blennies is scant but evidently Paraclmus is 
fairly typical in its reproductive behavior. 

The spawning of Clinus argenkUus Cuvier & 



Text-figure 1. 

Larva less than 24 hours old. At this time they seek the bottom and are negatively phototropic. 
Bee Breder (1939) for earlier stages and eggs. 
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Valenciennes is described bv Guitel (1892 and 
1893a) as taking place with the female in an 
inverted position. Apparently the original nest 
site is selected by the female, an item of behavior 
the present observations did not cover, but as in 
Paraclinus the guarding males will receive the 
product of several females. Altliough Guiters 
description differs in detail, the general perform- 
ance must be veiy^ similar. It would seem likely 
that the differences noted are merely incidental, 
and due chiefly to those associated with environ- 
mental differences, number of fishes present, et 
cetera. The described color changes, so far as 
they go, must also be closely similar. 

Blennius montagui Fleming spawns with botli 
fish in an inverted position according to Guitel 
(1893a and b). It would seem probable that 
whether only the female or both fish turn over 
may be incidental and subject to considerable 
individual variation. Blennius sphynx Cuvier & 
Valenciennes, according to the same author, 
behaves in an essentially similar manner. 

Heterostichvs tosiraius Girard has thread- 
l^earing eggs but according to Barnhart (1932) 
the habits must l)e rather different from the 
preceding fonns. 

The above four si:)ecie8 all have eg^ provided 
with adhesive filaments. Among those forms 
with eggs that are merely adhesive, the data in 
the literature is not sufficiently detailed to 
warrant a close comparison. 

Of the various types of fishes which produce 
eggs with adhesive laments, generaUy attached 
to the underside of some object, the present case 
seems to be th(* first notice of a fluffing process 
employed by the attendant male. The nature of 
the fibrous tangle in which the eggs are found 
makes such a i)rocess possible. In such fonns as 
Monodrrhm polyaeanthus in which each egg 
hangs separately by a single thread, no such 
behavior was noted by Coates (1933). In others, 
such as some of the Kxocoetidae, Belonidae, 
Cyprinodontidae and Atherinidae, there is no 
parental care accompanying the production of 
thread-bearing eggs. 


Summary. 

1. The male Paroclinus marmoraim guards 
and tends its eggs, a prominent feature of the 
care being that at intervals the tangled clump of 
thread-bearing eggs is pulled open and fluffed. 

2. Wandering females are received by the 
male, adding their eggs to those already present 
and spawning in an inverted position while the 
male remains upright. 

3. The nesting male on exhaustion will re})ui6e 
additional females with the typical warning 
attitude or eventual biting. 

4. The larvae, which float on hatching, seek 
the bottom within a day and are thus a plank- 
tonic element for only a very brief time. 
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Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Male Paradinm marmoratvs standing guard 
under its eggs in a basal cavity of a sj^ngc, 
Verangia ^tularin. This photograpn and 
those following arc all of one male, snowing 
various activities incident to reproduction. 

Fig, 2. The male tugging at the thread-bearing egg 
moss. This activity apparently insures 
aeration of the entire cluster. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 3, Sometimes long strands would be pulled far 
out, as here shown. A moment after this 
photograph was taken the fish relinquished 
Its hold and the resilient threads snapped 
back into place. 


A female entering the nest. She is in an 
inverted position, her tail showing in the 
lower left hand corner, while the male, who 
has half left the nest with fins wide spread, 
hides her anterior parts. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 5. The actual spawning process. Note that the 
female is in a very Iignt color phase and the 
male very dark. A single dislodged egg may 
be seen above the anal fin of the female and 
below the tip of the male’s jaw. 

Fig. 6. Another female approaches immediately 
after the preceding spawning and is greeted 
by the typical threatening attitude. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Fig. 4, 
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The Chromatophores of Fundulus heteroclitus 
in Polarized Light. 


A. M. Shanes 

Dej>artment of Physiology 
College of Dentistry ^ New York University 

Ross F. Nigkelh 
New York Aquarium, 

(Plates WII). 


InI’UODUCTIOM. 

It has been shown by several investigators that 
certain tissues and many cytological structures 
having a high degree* of organization will show 
the phenomenon of birefringence (see Schmitt, 
1040, and l^'ischer, 1041). The possibility that 
chromatophores may be a modified form of 
muscle as indicated by Spaeth (1916) suggested 
the use of polarized light for this study. By this 
means wc liave found doulily refracting material 
to be definitely assoiiiated with pigment cells on 
the scales of Fundulus heteroditas. Oiu* observa- 
tions on this }>henomenon are the subject of this 
paper. 

l^OCEDURE. 

The instrument employed was a Bausch and 
Lomb microsco])e fitt/ed with apochromatic 
lenses. To this the Nichols prisms from a polari- 
meter won* added. The prilarizcr was mounted 
Ijelow the substage and the analyzer above a higli 
lK)int ocular, 'ilie illumination was provided by a 
100 watt G. E. projection lamp giving an intense 
point source of light. Birefringence was detecl^ed 
in the usual manner, that is, by the brilliance of 
the material when the prisms are set with their 
planes of polarization at right angles, in which 
condition the rest of the field is dark. The 
intensity of the light from the birefringent 
material was taken as an indication of the degree 
of double refraction. 

All observations were made on the piment 
cells of scales taken from the dorsal and dorso* 
lateral surface of F, heteroditus. The scales were 
mounted as hanging drop preparations or on 
ordinary flat slides with coverslips; the latter 
method pennitted the introduction of different 


solutions as well as the study of the effect of 
pressure while the objects were still in focus. 

Observations. 

The appearance of chromatophores of a scale 
under low power in polarized light is shown in 
Plate I. The widespread distribution of doubly 
refracting material is at once apparent. Plate 
II shows two birefringent bodies highly magni- 
fied; the one in sharp focus clearly reveals 
delicate strands coming off the processes. In 
Plate III the same area as II is shown in ordinary 
transmitted light; here the birefringent masses 
can be seen faintly. 

Examination of these objects with reflected 
light reveals them to be the guanophores de- 
scribed by Odionie (1933). Our observations 
indicate that some of the centrally located 
iridocytes of the ‘'melaniridosomes” described 
by Foster (1933, 1937) and shown in a photo- 
graph by Odiome (1933) are the same doubly 
refracting material described in this paper in a 
highly birefringent state. We have found, too, 
that the doubly refracting substance shows a 
distinct relationship among melanophores and 
between xanthophores and melanophores as 
well. For example, under proper conditions 
each melanophore on a scale, whether dispersed 
or condensed, reveals birefringent material which 
sends out strands interconnecting with the bire- 
fringent material of other melanophores as well 
as with similar material associated with xantho- 
phores. By careful focusing under oil, the xan- 
thophores definitely are seen to lie within the 
substance sliowing birefringence: the same may 
be true for the melanophores ^though similar 
observations are prevented by the dense melanin 
granules. 
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From the start of our studios ou birefringence 
it became obvious that this property could vary 
from zero to a certain maximum. Thus, scales, 
isolated from a fish kept in a refrigerator for 
several days, showed little or no sign of this 
condition when first observed under the micro- 
scope; within a few moments a decided network 
became apparent, many of its strands arising 
from the tips of the larger birefringent processes 
in the manner shown in Plate 11. Closer observa- 
tion revealed that the ‘"contracted” melano- 
phores were slowly “expanding” and that at 
least some of their processes containing the 
melanin were directed along the birefringent 
strands. Both the melanin processes and the bi- 
refringent strands in these cases were at the 
same focal level as well as similarly oriented, 
and no sharp line of demarcation was apparent 
l)etween them. This relationship) was further 
confirmed when pressure on the coveralip pro- 
duced a succession of waves which arose at the 
base of a process containing melanin and con- 
tinued outward along a bmifriiigent strand. The 
transmission of these waves indicated two things 
more: (J) The birefringent and melanophore 
processes can have a certain rigidity and flexi- 
bility of structure and possibly a certain degree 
of contractility; (2) the branching network is not 
an illusion, for these wav(‘s can be seen to pass 
on to the rest of the birefringent network. The 
elastic return of displaced melanin granules ob- 
served by Behre (1935) confirms the first con- 
clusion. 

It was soon noticed that the magnitude of the 
birefringence could l)e intermediate to the 
extremes which were first observed. In this 
intermediate state the birefringent material 
showed a decided Brownian movement. Spon- 
taneous changes in the degree of birefring<;nce 
could also be seen. By watching granules ob- 
viously fixed in the surface of a birefringent 
process showing Brownian movement, it could 
be seen that their relative positions were unal- 
tered even at the tip while this process was 
retracted. This would suggest a movement more 
to be expected of muscle fibers than of pseudo- 
podia. The rigidity of this surface was also 
revealed when pressure of the coverslip caused a 
small, higlily birefringent mass to move through 
one of the birefringent processes as though 
through a channel; this mass was followed by a 
cluster of melanin granules, which further indi- 
cates ihe close a>8sociaiion of melanophores and 
these dovbly refracting bodies. 

It has been possible to watch other individual 
particles from birefringent strands which, like 
melanin granules, may apparently be left behind 
as the doubly refractmg processes retract. 
These particles themselves are birefringent and 
appear to rotate, for this birefringence alter- 
nately ai>pears and disappears with great 
regularity. EventuiUly, this apparent rotation 
ceases. Such behavior was demonstrated when 
an unusually thick connecting strand with 
Brownian movement gradually became thin 
midway until nothing but a fine thread with 


these twinkling granules was evident; this thread 
soon disappear^ from sight but the granules 
remained visible. The implication would be 
that such connecting strands may be present 
though undetectable even in polarized light. 

The effects of adrenalin chloride (1 : 1000 and 
1 : 2000 in sea water diluted to 0.1 normal) and 
5% ether were examined. The former led to the 
disappearance of Brownian movement in the 
birefringent masses and to an increase in the 
intensity of birefringence, while the latter re- 
duced the birefringence to the i)oint of extinction, 
often without the return of Brownian movement. 
Both produced their effects in a matter of 
minutes. The action of ether could not be re- 
versed with adrenalin. Ninety-five per cent 
alcohol does not cause the disappearance of bire- 
fringence inhmsified by adrenalin, although 
the less intense birefringence associated with 
Brownian movement may disappear. Tenth 
normal KCl, like adrenalin, leads to increased 
birefringence accompanied by the usual disaj)- 
pearance ot Brownian movement. Return to 
tenth normal sea water reverses this. The action 
of these substances parallels their effect on 
melanophores; KCl and adrenalin cause the 
“contraction” of melanophores accompanied by 
a decrease in Brownian movement (Spaeth, 1916) 
and 5% ether has the opposite effect (Wyman, 
1924). 

According to Odiorne (1933), when melano- 
phores are “expanded” the guanophores are 
“contracted” and invisible. However, w^e have 
found that animals kept continuously on a dark 
background show a relative increase in the 
amount of birefringent material associated with 
the melanophores. This suggests a similarity of 
behavior in both nK‘lano])hores and “guano- 
})hores.” The identity of the effects of adrenalin 
and KCl with reference to Brownian movement 
in both structures further corroborates this con- 
clusion. 

Discussion. 

The presence of the birefringent material, its 
relationsliip to the chromatophores, and its lie- 
havior strongly suggest that tliis doubly re- 
fracting material is an integral part chromato- 
phores, at least for the melanopnores and xantho- 
phores on the scales of Fundvtns heteroditus. 

Apparently we are dealing with a material 
which can exist in various states of solvation and 
molecular orientation. Complete lack of bire- 
fringence indicates a minimum of organization 
and a maximum of solvation while strong bire- 
fringence argues for a minimum of solvation and 
a maximum of orientation. Such changes are 
now well-known for chromosomes (Schmitt, 
1940). Similar changes are attributed to muscle 
(Fischer, 1941). 

The failure of birefringence to disappear in 
concentrated alcohol decreases the likelihood that 
lipoids are involved and strengthens the possi- 
bility that the molecules concerned are proteins 
as in muscle. It might be argued that orientation 
of the contained birefringent particles (believed by 
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Odiome to be guanin) is concerned in the changes 
of birefringence. However, it is difficult to see 
how one could completely assign the j^resent 
observations to changes in the orientation of 
these granules, especially in view of the complete 
disappearance of birefringence in 6% ether al- 
though the granules remain visible and in view of 
the ease with which the particles can be dis- 
tinguished within the surface of the doubly 
refracting processes. Certainly the crystallizing 
out of guanin is not involved since in the strongly 
birefrin^nt state no sign of the structure typical 
of guanin crystals is apparent. 

If the movements of the pigment and other 
granules are associated with the changes in bire- 
fringence, as our observations tend to indicate, 
the following interjwetation is possible. The 
various constituents of the chrcmatophores, such 
as xanthiii and melanin, can form part of the 
structural pattern of the chromatoiihores. The 
degree of development of the pattern itself is 
governed by the metabolic state of the i)roto- 
plasm; such substances as adrenalin, KCH, ether, 
etc., would lead to changes in the organization 
by affecting the metabolic processes. Melanin 
and xanthin, if associated with phosphate, 
carboxyl, amine, or hvdroxyl groups by being 
part of certain comijlexcs, would be able to 
combine reversibly with similar groups of the 
protein pattern of chrcmatophores. Reversible 
combinations of this kind can account for the 
o])served changes in the freedom of movement of 
these granules. As jmrt of collapsing or expand- 
ing chains of molecules, the granules could 
participate in the changes which have been de- 
scribed as contraction^^ and expansion” of 
chrortiatophores. This concept is in accord with 
the elastic return of dispaced melanin granules 
observed by Behre (1935). 

Gilson (1926) suggested that fine sheatlis, 
which determine the shape of expanded melano- 
pliores, may extend into the tis.sue spaces. We 
have already pointed out that birefringeut 
strands may api)ear and di.sappear without any 
evidence of movement of the particles within 
them, showing that a change in structure rather 
than a change associat-ed with movement is 
involved. This would confirm Gilson^s sugges- 
tion of preformed processes, but whether such 
processes are collapsed cylinders remains to be 
determined. 

We have noted that the interconnecting 
strands among the cluomatophores may be 
present all of the time and merely come into 
view under certain conditions. But this does not 
eliminate the possibility that part of the network 
may be formed by the outgrowth and fusion of 
new processes. Such behavior would be con- 
sistent with that which has been described for 
vertebrate smooth muscle* ''Even in the adult 
vertebrate it is believed that smooth muscle 
cells may be derived from undifferentiated 
mesenchyme cells in connective tissues. The 
myoblasts become more and more elongate with 
development and appear still connected laterally 
by cytoplasmic processes” (Scott & Kendall, 


1935). Furthermore, such outgrowth would pro- 
vide an explanation for the migration of pig- 
ment cells beyond the boundaries of grafts 
demonstrated by DuBhane (1935). Possibly the 
peripheral changes of denervated caudal bands 
which Parker (1936) has ascribed to "lipohu- 
mors” may also be accounted for in this way, 
especially since we have observed an increase in 
the extent and connections of birefringent ma- 
terial among chrcmatophores upon i)rolonged 
exposure to a dark back^ound. 

The staining techniques which have been em- 
ployed to reveal the "nerves” running to chro- 
matophores may, at least in part, have actually 
shown the birefringent strands; by virtue of their 
structure, these strands might be expected to 
coagulate into coarser fibrils as in the case of 
nerve axoplasm. Smooth muscle cells are also 
connected to each other by a substance showing 
a reticulum of fine fibers by silver techniques 
(Scott & Kendall, 1935). 

Summary. 

1. Chromatophores on the scales of Funduliis 
heteroclitus^ when examined in polarized light, are 
found to be intimately associated with a bire- 
fringent material. 

2. This birefringent material has processes 
which send out strands that interconnect the 
chromatophores. 

3. The intensity of birefringence of both proc- 
esses and strands varies according to the condi- 
tions to which the fish and isolated scales have 
been subjected. 

4. (yhanges in birefringence are accompanied 
by the api>earance and disaj)j)earance of Browni- 
an movement; the latter is more pronounced 
vrhen the magnitude of birefringence is inter- 
mediate to zero and a certain maximum. 

5. The strands of birefringent material ap]>ear 
and disappear spontaneously without any ap- 
])arent movement; in addition to such changes, 
the larger processes also show an ability to move. 

6. When visible, the birefringent strands may 
reveal a certain degree of rigidity anti even con- 
tractility. 

7. The movement of melanin granules in the 
mclanophores appears to be intimately associated 
with this doubly refracting material. 

8. The action of adrenalin, ether, and KCl on 
the birefringent material is similar to that de- 
scribed by various investigators for the melano- 
phore itself. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE Pl.ATES. 

Plate 1. 

Chromatophores from the scale of Fundulua 
hfU’Toclitus in polarized light, L. P. 

Plate II. 

Birefririgent mass associated with melanophores. 
Note fine strands arising from the processes. H. P. 

Plate III. 

The same area as in Plate II in ordinary trans- 
mitted light. Note the faintly visible birefringont 
material. H. P. 
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PLATE 1 



THE CHROMATOPHORES OF FUNDULUS HETEROCLITLIS 
IN POLARIZED LIGHT 
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PLATE II 



THF CHROMATOPHORES OF FUNDULU5 HETEROCLITU3 
IN POLARIZED LIGHT 
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New Races of Alaudidae and Timaliidae from Northern Thailand 

H. G. Deignan.’ 


Three birds, known from northern Thailand 
for a number of years and assumed to belong to 
well known races, prove, upon comparison with 
the related forms, to require subspecific separa- 
tion. For the loan of sfiecimens of races not 
represented in the collection of the U. 8. National 
Museum, I am indebted to the authorities of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

I. 

A form of Mirafra msamica is the sole member 
of its family yet recorded from northern Thai- 
land. Comparison of freshly moulted examples 
(autumn, early winter) has shown that, while 
they link assamica (Assam) and marionae 
(CVntral Thailand), they are strikingly different 
from each and should be given a name. 

The new race has the prevailing tone of the 
upporparts gray, as in assawicUf not rufescent, as 
in marionae; the dark centers of the featliers of 
tlie upperjiarts large and well defined, as in 
marionae^ not obsolescent, as in assamica. I pro- 
pose that it be called 

Mirafra assamica subsessor, subspecies nova, 
with the type an adult female, U. S. N. M, no. 
313450, collected at C'hiengmai, North Thailand, 
1,000 feet, November 24, 1928, by H. M. Smith. 

All but one of the northern si^ecimens of the 
lark come from the (^hiengmai plain, where it is 
very common The exceptional example, a 
summer-taken bird from Ban ISle Mo (in the 
adjacent province of Lampang), is too worn for 
certain subspecific identification but probably 
belongs with sttbeessor, 

II. 

The population of Gamilax chinensis occurring 
througnout northern Thailand belong to a race 
connecting chinensis (Kwangtung) with pro- 
pinquus (Tenasserim). 

This form has the mantle much more oliva- 
ceous than in propinqutts and slightly more rufes- 
cent than in chinensis; the gray of the pileum cut 
off at the lower nape and clearly defined from 
the olivaceous mantle, as in propin^us. In 
brief, it may be descrioed as chinensis with the 
pileum of propinguus. For it, I propose the name 

1 Published with pemdsalon of the Secretary of the 
Smitheoniaii iDsUtutlon. 


Garrulax chinensis lochmius, subspecies nova, 

with the tj-pe an adult male, U. S. N. M. no. 
33666^1, collected at Chiengsen Kao, North 
Thailand, January 15, 1937, by H. G. Deignan. 

Of lochmiuSf I have sixteen specimens from 
the provinces of Me Hong Son, Chiengmai, 
Chiengrai, and Nan. I^obably may be placed 
here also Salvadori^s example from Yadf), 
Karenni, which “somiglia pid ad un esemplare di 
Hong-Kong e forse appartiene ad una forma 
distinta, intermedia fra la cincse e (luella del 
Tenasserim^* (Ann, Mvs. Civ. St Nat, Genova^ 
ser. 3, vol. C, 1914, p. 6). 

III. 

A representative of Pomaiorhinus erythrogenys^ 
recorded in Thailand only from Doi Chiengdao, 
between 4,500 and 6,800 feet, has proved to be, 
not imberhis (Karenni), as hitherto believed, but 
a quite different race, which may be known as 

Pomatorhinus erythrogenys celatus, 
subspecies nova, 

with the type an adult male, U. S. N. M. no. 
336873, collected on Doi Chiengdao, North 
Thailand, March 20, 1937, by H. G. Deignan. 

lYom imberhis it is readily distinguished Ijy 
having the frontal blathers, sides of throat, neck, 
breast, and l^elly, the fianks, thighs, and under 
tail-coverts distinctly paler—orange-rufous, in- 
stead ol chestnut-rufous; the feathers ot the 
lores dark gray, not gmyish-white. I’rom 
erythrogenys^ it differs in its smaller size, more 
vivid color along the sides of the body, and dark 
gray (not grayish-wliite) lores. 

According to Stuart Baker (Fauna Brit. 
India, Birds, 2nd e<i,, vol. 1, 1922, pp. 220-222), 
all races of erythrogenys have the ‘'iris light 
greenish white, yellowish white or pale bright 
yellow; le^ and feet flesliy or fleshy-brown; 
bill yellowish-homy.^^ The male of celatus has 
the irides red; the orbital skin j)luml)eous; the 
bill gray, with basal lialf dark slate; the feet, 
toes, ana claws homy-brown. 

With the new fonn I place skins from Kalaw 
and Taun^i, in the Southern Shan States. 
Imberhis will, perhaps, like Pomatorhmvs sch. 
nuchalis (a similarly saturate race), prove to be 
restricted to the I^en Hills. 
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Respiratory Behavior in Fishes Not Especially Modified for 
Breathing Air Under Conditions of Depleted Oxygen. 

Chahles M. Bbeder, Jr. 

New York Aquarium. 

(Plate I). 


Among fishes living in environments wliich are 
usually or periodically depleted of dissolved 
oxygen arc many with specialized respiratory 
accessories which permit them to make use of 
atmospheric oxygen direct or indirectly. Fishes 
without equipment capable of coping with situa- 
tions of depleted oxygen must iierish when con- 
fronted with them unless escape is possible. 
When simple escai>e by flight is impossible, at 
least certain of such fishes will make attempts 
to seek out methods of survival which are 
certainly not part of the normal scheme of their 
activities. Two cases, indicative of such efforts 
at survival, seem to be rather suggestive of a 
point of approach to the whole problem of fish 
behavior in adjusting to changing environmental 
conditions. 

One case involved a large female Lebistes 
reticidatus (Peters) in the laboratory of the New 
York Aquarium which was being used for some 
experimental work involving other matters but 
which incidentally concerned activities under 
restricted oxygen supply. In the course of this 
experiment small measured blocks were floated 
on the surface as a means of restricting gaseous 
interchange between the air and water. In the 
one referred to, the surface was nearly covered 
with these floats with one Lebistes in the water 
below. Following its natural response to rise to 
the surface and take advantage of the ^ater 
amount of oxygen near the surface film, which by 
virtue of peculiarly specialized mouths the Micro- 
cyprini are able to do efficiently, it found normal 
behavior irnder such conditions impossible be- 
cause of the crowded floating blocks. After some 
little effort it managed to wriggle up between 
two of the blocks and bear its weight on them in 
such a fashion that the blocks tilted and pre- 
sented a sloping surface. On this support it 
perched itself with only its tail immersed. Here 
it would rest for long periods of time, now and 
again submerging presumablv because of the 
drying effects of the air. It looked very much like 
the normal performance of a Feriopihalmus. 
This is shown in Plate I, Fig. 1. Such behavior 
went on for six days until the experiment was 


discontinued.^ One is forced to wonder about the 
origin of habits in fishes in which they volun- 
tanly leave the water, for certainly Lebistes does 
not come out of water under normal conditions. 

Some of the Microcyprini voluntarily leave 
the water even when there is no immediate 
suffocation, as anyone familiar with Rivulus 
can attest. These fish may be sometimes foimd 
flipping their way along in damp jungles, Breder 
(1927), or sometimes buried in the damp debris 
of the jungle floor. Their method of emergence 
and subsequent behavior is entirely different 
from that of Lebistes and apparently there is no 
connection between the two. 

The second case involves a species of bottom 
fish, Achirus lineaius (Tinnaeus). One such 
specimen, 40 mm. standard len^h, kept in a 
small aquarium at the Florida Field I^lioratory 
of the New York Aquarium, was noticed per- 
forming in an unusual manner when, because of 
the death of some tank mates, the aiiuarium 
became foul. It would swim up to the surface 
and there flutter its long dorsal and anal in such 
a manner as to impel backwards the water above 
it, while in the meantime it would cup its body in 
such a fashion as to be fairly dish-shaped. By 
this action it cleared its upper concave surface 
of water and rested floating on the surface film 
by virtue of the water displaced. It is shown 
floating in this manner in Plate I, Fig. 2. This 
means of flotation was not entirely perfect, and 
it was forced intermittently to keep up the 
activity to prevent itself from sinking. By this 
performance, however, it apparently was able to 
take advantage of the greater concentration of 
oxygen at the surface in a manner similar to that 
of some of the Microcyprini with their flattened 
heads and upturned snouts. This fish finally 
succumbed after several days so it cannot be 
said whether its method was poor or merely 


» Phynical data on experiment (Nov. 6. 1933) Temp. 
25.5® O.; Vol. H*0 1488cc ; SurfiaiX area 3.5 0»: Free 
COa 0.44 mM. For this experiment a mason jar was used 
as an aquarium. In another experiment fish died at a 
concentration of 0.46 mM. COa. 
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inadequate to the circumstances of this particular 
aquarium. 

Tlie only reference that we have been able to 
find with a bearing on this item is in Beelx* & 
Tee-Van (1928). TTiey rei^rt that this spc'cies 
r^rfonned in the following manner in Port-au- 
IMnce Bay, Haiti. ^^On several nights I cauglit 
young soles of this species, near the surface, at 
our submerged light. They swam slowly along 
and when at the surface elevated the encircling 
ring of vertical fins, and depressed the body, and 
in this cupped shape floated with no apparent 
movement of fins or body. The tips of all the 
rays could be seen breaking the surface film, but 
1 could see no difference in the level of the en- 
closed water and that outside. These si)ecimens 
measured from 17.5 to 25 mm,” Their fish were 
only about half as large as the present and were 
certainly under no suffocating influence where 
taken. It is thus evident that there is a back- 
ground for this behavior in the activity of the 
smaller sizes. Apparently it is norrnally given 
up before the size of our specimen is reached. 
The present behavior then might \)e considered 
as a return to more juvenile activity on the 
incidence of adverse circumstances. 

At the Field Ijaboratory many were kept under 
conditions far from ideal, but the present case is 
the only one which displayed this habit Al- 
though submerged night lights were used con- 
tinually they failed to attract this sj^ecies. 
Most of our specimens were considerably larger 
than those of Beebe & Tee-Van. 


The two cases mentioned are the only examples 
known to the writer who, because of circum- 
stances, has had unusual opportunity both in the 
field and at home for a long period to note such 
items of behavior. How many Letnstefi have been 
handled in that time would oe hard to estimate 
but one item of l)ehavior in tliis as well as related 
poeciliids stands out prominently. These fishes, 
when in pools with gently sloping edges, feed 
freely in very shallow water but are notably 
careful to avoid l>eing “stranded.” Consequently 
it must be assumed tiiat the individual herewitli 
discussed overcame tliis tendency in response 
to the greater pressure of suffocation. 

During this same period several hundred 
achirids of various species and under varying 
conditions have never shown any disposition to 
the floating habit herein described. 

Surely here is a waiting field of investigation 
in fish behavior, touching perhaps on the farthest 
reaches of the mental life of fishes. Such ques- 
tions arise as to how instinctive are such acts 
an<l how widespread in an individual species. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Lfebistee reiuvJlalus resting out of water 
after the manner of a Perioyihalmm, 

Fig. 2. Achirus hneatm floating on the surface 
film of water depleted in oxygen. 
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26. 

Eastern Pacific Expeditions of the New York 
Zoological Society. XXVllI. 

Fishes from the Tropical Eastern Pacific. 

[From Cedros Island, Lower California, South to the Galapagos 
Islands and Northern Peru.] 

Part 3. Rays, Mantas and Chimaeras.' 


William Beebe 

& 

John Tee-Van 


Department of Tropical Research, 
New York Zoological Society. 


(Plates I-IV, Text-figs. 1~40). 


[This is the 28th of a series of papers dealing 
with the collections of the Eastern Pacific 
Expeditions of the New York Zoological Society 
made under the direction of Dr. William Beebe. 
The present paper is concerned with specimens 
taken on the Noma Expedition (1923), the 
Arcitirus Oceanographic Expedition (1925), the 
Antares Expedition (1933), the Templeton 
Crocker Expedition (1930), and the Eastern 
Pacific Zaca Expedition (1937-1938). For data 
on localities, dates, dredges, nets, etc., of the 
second, fourth and fifth of these exiieditions, 
refer to Zoolo^ca, Vol. VIII, No. 1: 1-45 (Arc- 
turns), Zoologica, Vol. XXII: 33-46 (Templeton 
(Crocker), and Zoologica, Vol. XXIII: 278-298 
(Eastern Pacific Zaca).] 
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Key to tropical eaetem Padfle rays and mantas. . , . 247 
Superorder Platosomeae (rays, mantas) 

Order Narcobatea 
Suborder Narcobatida 
Family Torpedinidae 


Narcine entemedor . . 
Narcine ommata . . . 
Narcine verrnicukUa 
Discopyge omrnata . . 
XHacopyge tschudi . . 
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Order Batea 
Suborder Batida 
Superfamlly Khinobatoidea 


Family Rhinobatidae 

Hhinobatus planiceps 251 

Rhinobatus productus 251 

Hhinobatus glaucostigma 251 

Rhinobatus leucorhynchus 252 

Zapteryx exasperatus 252 

A Contribution No. tI30, Department of Tropical Re- 
search, New York Zoological Society. 

Part 1, I^ancelete and Hag-nshes, was published in 
Zoologica, Vol. XXVJ, pp. 89-92; Part 2, Sharks, in 
Zoologica, Vol. XXVI, pp. 93-122. 


Family Pristidae 

PrisHs zephyreus 

Pristis pectinatus 

Superfamily Rajoidea 
Family Rajidae 

Raja aguia 

Raja badia 

Raja ecuadoriensis 

Jiaja equatorialis 

Raja inornata 

Raja sp. A 

Raja sp. B 

Psammobatis scobina 

Psammobatis brevtcaudatus 

Psammobatis lima 

Psammobatis spinosissimus 

Superfamily Dasybatoidea. 

Family Dasybatidae. 

Dasyatis brevis 

DasyatU longus 

Dasyatis pad ficus 

Gymnura marmorata 

Urotrygon aspidurus 

Urotrygon aster ias 

Urotrygon binghami 

Urotrygon chilensis 

Urotrygon goodd 

Urotrygon mundus 

Urobatis concentricus 

Urobatis halkrt 

Urobatis maculatus 

Family Aetobatidae 

Aetobatus calif ornicus 

Aetobatus peruvianus 

I*teromylaeus asperrimus 

ijtoasoaon narinari 

Family Rhlnopteridae 

Rhinoptera steindachneri 

Family Mobulidae 

Mobula lucasana 

Manta hamiltoni 

Subclass Holooephall (chimaeras) 
Superorder Ohismopneae 
Order Ohimaerea 
Suborder Ohlmaerida 
Superfamily Ohinuieroidea 
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Text-figure 1. 

Principal localities in the tropical eastern Pacific where collections were made by the Department 
of Tropical Ilesearch of the New York Zoological Society. 


I’amlly Rhinochiniaeridac 

JlarrioUa curtiss-jamc$i 278 

Family Callorhinchidae 

Callorhinchus callorhynchus 279 

References 279 


Introduction. 

This paper deals with rays and mantas col- 
lected in tropical eastern Pacific waters on five 
expeditions of thj Department of lYopical 
Research of the New York Zoological Society 
under the direction of Dr, William ifeebe. As an 
aid to future students we have included references 
to ail species recorded from the tropical eastern 
Pacific. 


The geographical l)Oundaries of the region 
under consideration in tliis paper, and which we 
call the ‘Hropical eastern Pacific/^ are as follows: 
The coastal waters of North and South America 
from Cedros Island, off the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the Gulf of California, southward to 
northern Peru, including off-shore islands such 
as the Galapagos and Revillagigedo groups, 
Clipperton, Cocos and Malpelo Islands. 

As far as references are concerned, we have 
listed the original reference with tyi^e locality, 
and references referring to the region under 
discussion. Additional references have been 
added, however, whenever their inclusion was 
felt necessary. Some of the more commonly 
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cited papers have been referred to by name and 
not by publication, serial and page numl)er8; the 
full references will be found on page 270. Byno- 
nyms of nominal forms described from the region 
are included, but not necessarily those from 
extra-limital localities. 

Forty-three rays and two chimaeras are 
reported from the waters of the tropical eastern 
Pacific. 

We are indebted to Miss Janet B. Wilson for 
inking the drawings. 

Key to the Families of Hays and Mantas of the 
Tbopical Eastern Pacific. 

1. Snout long, slender and flat, armed with strong 

teeth laterally (sawfishes) . . Priatidaet p. 253 
Snout not armed with teeth laterally 2 

2. Tail comparatively thick, bearing two dorsal 

fins; with or without a well-developed caudal 

fin; no serrated caudal spine 3 

Tail slender, with one or no dorsal fins; bearing 
a filamentous caudal fin in the DasyaUdUu^ 
otherwise without a caudal fin 5 

3. Caudal fin well developed; ventral fins not 

notched on outer edge (do not mist ake notch 
formed by clasper of males for a notched fin) 4 
Caudal fin absent, or represented only by a 
slight fold of skin; ventral fijis notched on 
outer edge (do not mistake the not/ch formed 
by the clasper of the male for a notched fin); 
skin rough with scattered spines 

IfajidaCt p. 264 

t. Skin rough with scattered spines; electrical 
organs not developed Rht nohat idae, p. 250 

Skin everywhere perfectly smooth; electrical 
organs developed . Torpedimdae^ p. 217 
5, Dorsal fins absent ; eyes not at edge of head 

Doiyyatidaey p. 260 
A single dorsal fin present; eyes at edge of head 

G 

0. Head with a pair of horu-hke arms projecting 
forward. ... . . Mohultdai, p. 273 

No horn-like arms projecting forward 7 

7. Snout bilobed . Rh tnopten doc, p. 27S 

Snout single lobed . . . AeiohaUdae, p. 271 


Family Torpedinidak. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific genera. 

la. Pelvic fins distinct from body posteriorly, not 

joined together t o form a disk . Narci ne. 

lb. Pelvic fins united to body along their entire 

length, joined together to form a disk 

Ducopygf , 


Narcine Henle, 1834. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species. 

la. Disk with a single large ocellus in the center. 

omnmfa. 

lb. No ocellus in center of disk. 

2a. Disk with a few inconspicuous rings in the 
young, becoming uniform in color in the 

adult i ntenu'dor, 

2b. Disk with numerous white veimiculations. 

vennindaim. 


Mantas and Chimaeras 

Narcine entemedor Jordan & Starks. 
Ocellated Electric Ray. 



Range: Gulf of California to Panama (Mexico : 
Ban Felipe Bay, Gonzaga Bay, Ban Francisquito 
Bay, Mulege, Ballenas Bay, Carmen Island, 
Agua Verde Bay and La Paz, all in the Gulf of 
California, Mazatlan; Costa Rica: Gulf of 
Nicoya; Panama: Panama Bay). 

Field CharacUrs: Tail thick with two dorsals 
and a caudal fin well developed; jielvics not 
notched on outer edge; skin smooth ever 3 rwhere. 
The ray is provided with electric organs which 
generate sufficient power for adequate protection. 
Pelvic fins separate. Young with several faint 
ocelli, disappearing in adult. (Illustration from 
Bpecimen 24,996; 385 mm.) 

Color: The adult is uniform putty browm with 
indistinct siK)ts of dusky on the body, both 
dorsals and caudal fin. In young individuals 
there arc about four pairs of large ocelli on the 
upi)er surface, dark-centered witli a pale outer 
ring of yellowdsh-tan. 'Jliese markings fade with 
age so that in some s])eeimens they are almost or 
quite absent. 

Size: The largest recorded six^cimen is 762 
mm. in length. 

Local Distribution: We took this species only in 
Inez Bay, on the west coast of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, In mid-April they were found in shallow 
water at night. 

Abundance: Records in literature are of single 
specimens, except at La Paz where they were 
said to be common. We found them abundant 
at night in Inez Bay, 

Food: Specimen No. 26,249 had in its stomach 
a pure culture of red polychaete worms, annerl 
with strong spicules. No. 24,996 had eaten six 
polychaete worms and one ascidian. 

Study Material: 13 specimens. Mexico: Inez 
Bay; 12 rays seen, 6 collected (24,996, 25,235, 
25,249); Photo. 7565; length 330 to 385 nun., 
April 13 to 16, 1936. Bpeared at night in shallow 
water in the southern part of Inez 13ay. 

References: Narcine entemedor, Jordan, D. S.. Fishes of 
Binaloa. 1895: 387, 508 (original description, color; t.vpe 
locality, Mazatlan, Mexico; La Paz). Oilbert, C. 11., & 
Starks, K. O., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 15, 207 
(description, Gulf of Callfomia, Panama). Gsburn, K 
& Nichols. J. T., Ruil. Afner. Mus, Nat, Hist , 35, 
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1916: 144 (Mexico: Agua Varde Bay. Mule»B). Meek* 
S. B., A Hildebrand, 8. F., Marine Fish of l^nama. 1, 
3923: 74 (compariaon with Nardne bradlUnsin). Breder, 
O. Mm Jr., BwL Bingham Oceanogr. ColU, 2 (1), 1928: 6, 
fig. 2 (Mexico; San Frandsqulto. Qonzago Bay, San 
£1111)6 Bay; Ballenas Bay on Carmen Island; color of 
young and adult, figure). 


Nardne ommata Clark. 

Range: Pacific Coast of Central America; 
exact locality unknown. 

Field Characters: Tail thick with two dorsals 
and a caudal fin well developed; pelvics not 
notched on outer edge; skin smooth everywhere; 
electric organs present; jielvic fins separate; a 
brilliant ocellus in center of disk. Color mark- 
ings strikingly similar to those of IHscopyge 
ommata Jordan & Cilbert; but the species differs 
in not having the ventral fins united into a con- 
tinuous disk as in Discopyge. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Narcine ommata, Clark, H. W., Proc. CaL 
Acad. Sci., 21, 1936: 383 (original description; type 
locality. Padfle coast of Central America, exact locaUon 
unknown; typo No. 6444, Mus. Cal. Acad. Scl„ Ichthy.). 


Nardne vermiculatus Breder. 
Vermioulated Electric Ray. 
(Plate I, Fig. 1). 



Range: Mexico. El Salvador. (Mexico: ^^west 
coast of Mexico/' 15 miles west of San Benito, 
South Mexico, at 14® 40' 20" N. and 40' 30" 
W.; El Salvador, off La Libertad, 13 fajbhoms.) 

Field Characters: Tail thick, with two dorsals, 
caudal fin well developed; pelvics not notched on 
the outer edge; skin smooth everywhere; electric 
organs present; pelvic fin? separate from each 
other; color as below. (Illustrations after 
Breder, 1928; 204 mm.). 

Color: Deep chocolate brown above with 
numerous spots and vermiculations of white; 
ventral surface wliite except posterior edges of 
ventrals and pectorals which are slightly dusky: 
posterior edge of both dorsals and caucial edg^ 
with white; a single white spot a little longer than 
spiracle at the center of each dorsal; two irregular 
white bands across caudal; line bounding upper 
and lower coloration on peduncle, above dermal 
fold, wavy. In general the light marks tend to 
run transversely over body. 

Size: Kumada records a two-foot specimen. 

Study Material: 1 specimen, El Salvador: off 
La Libertad. Young male, (27,523), 58 mm., 
Dec. 16, 1937, dredged at station 198: D-1, 13 
fathoms. 

References: Narcine vermiculatus, Breder, C. M., Jr., 
Bull. Bingham Oceanogr. Coll., 2 (1) 1928- 6, figs. 3 and 4 
(original description ; type locality, 14° 40' 20" N., and 
92° 40' 80" W., 15 rruies west of Han Benito, South 
Mexico; type No. 3143, Bingham Oceanogr. Coll., Pea- 
body Museum, Yale Univ.). 

Narcine sp.. Kumada T., & Hlyaraa, Y., Marine Fish 
Pac. Coast Mexico, 1937. 21, ^late 64, fig. B (short 
description, color, figure) 

Discussion: Four specimens of this beautiful 
ray are now known, three of which arc males. 
The nearest related sriecies is Narcine hrasiliensis, 
but differing from this, to mention only one of 
several characters, tlio Pacific ray has the pre- 
orbital snout in the disk length, 3 to 3.6 times, 
while in the Atlantic fish the proportion is 4.4 
times. The variation in color and pattern in 
brasiliensis is extreme, and is appareiitly con- 
cerned with and influenced by locality, individu- 
ality and development. 

This prepares us for acceptance of the corre- 
sponding but less extreme variation in the four 
known specimens of vermiculatuSy as intraspecific. 

In our 58 mm. ray the pattern is in the form 
of large, well-defined white spots on the body and 
central disk and pelvics, which become short, 
irregular bands on the disk margin, numbering 
11 or 12 altogether. On the upper tfdl the white 
is in the form of 3 complete bands, and a 4th 
across the caudal fin. The 2nd and 3rd tail 
bands are enforced by a large spot on each 
dorsal. Both the dark color and several of the 
white bands overlap on the under side of the 
posterior half of both pectorals and pelvics. 

The next ray in size is Breder's, which is three 
and a half times larger (204 mm.). Here the 
pattern deserves the specific name of vermtculch 
tu$, the white being reduced, and divided into 
small irregular spots and lines. In Kumada & 
Hiyama's plate of a ray of the same size (210 


Text-figure 3. 
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mm.), the pattern is again quite distinct. The 
white is still more reduced, and is faint, and in 
the form of a few meandering, irregular lines, 
most of which are on the outer mar^ of the 
disk and radiate outward. The tail bands are 
almost absent, but each unpaired fin still has a 
whitish line across it. 

The 4th individual .we know only from Kuma- 
da^s brief mention of “other large specimen 
(2feet).^' 

In both Breder^s and our specimens the rims 
of the spiracles are smooth, and wliile Kumada 
& Hiyama mention “small tubercles” in their 
description, yet their plate, which is drawn in 
great detail, shows them smooth. 

Discopyge Tschudi, 1846. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species, 
la. A strongly marked, brilliant ocellus in the center 


of the disk ommeUa, 

lb. No ocellus in center of the disk tschudii. 


Discopyge ommata Jordan k Gilbert. 
Ocellated Electric Ray. 

(Plate 1, Fig. 2). 



Range: Gulf of California to Panama (Mexico: 
Gonzaga Bay, Puerto Refugio, Inez Bay, Santa 
Cruz Island, San lYancisco Island, Arena Point; 
Costa Rica: Port Culebra; Panama: 10 miles 
south of Pearl Islands, Bay of Panama). 

Pield Characters: Tail thick with two dorsals 
and a caudal fin; pelvics not notched on the outer 
edges; skin smooth everywhere. Provided with 
electric organs which generate sufficient power 
for adequate protection. Pelvic fins adnate to 
body. Color as below. (Illustration from speci- 
men 25,236, 142 nun.) 

Color: The color variations of six specimens are 
so extreme that no single description can cover 
all. This is not dependent on age, sex or locality 
and change of individual pattern can play but a 
slight part. 

The commonest pattern is a light brown 
dorsal background, covered thickly with small, 
well-defined black dots. In the center of the 
back there is always a strongly-marked ocellus. 
This usually has a black or yellow ochre or 
rufous core, surrounded by a succession of solid 
or broken rings of alternating black and pale 
brown. 

Other oceUi up to fourteen are scattered about 
on the upper surface, some like the spots of a 
jaguar, or again they may be almost solid. The 
most common situations are at the posterior 
inner angle of the pectorals, a pair close together 
between the central ocellus and the first dorsal 
fin, and one at the base of each dorsal fin. The 
preorbital area is free from dots and is marked 
with black and yellow ochre in the form of W^s, 
M's and Y's. Below immaculate. 

Our Arena specimens are wholly free from dots, 
the skin being faintly marbled, while the central 
ocellus has a small, bright rufous center, then a 
wide ring of black, outside of which is a narrow 
pale one. This concentration of pigment is 
evident in the iK)st-pectoral and dorsal fin 
ocelli. There, extreme patterns are exhibited in 
specimens no more than 105 and 142 mm. apart 
in length. 

A 65 mm. ray is thus described by Seale: 
“Mottled and marbled with brown over the 
back, with a distinct, round white spot sur- 
rounded by rings of black and white on the center 
of the back.” Breder has found the same ex- 
tremes of variation in si^eciraens from the Gulf 
of California. 

Size: The largest recorded specimen is our ray 
from Inez which measures 185 mm. in total 
length. 

Local Distribution: These little rays have been 
taken not far from shore in 1 to 35 fathoms. 

Abundance: Common at night in shallow water 
in Inez Bay. Elsewhere it has been recorded 
singly or in pairs. 

Food: We found amphopods, small shrimps 
and worms in the stomachs. Also considerable 
quantities of very fine bits of quartz. 

Breeding: In our largest specimen, a female of 
185 mm. length, taken on April 10, the organs 
were considerably enlarged. 
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General Habits: At night, near shore, in the 
ligJit of our flashes, these rays were clearly visible 
as they swam through mid-water or close to the 
bottom. ITnharmed si)ecimens, when picked up 
from the dredge hauls, gave forth an electric 
shock, especially if the fish was seized on each 
side of the ocellus, in the middle line of the body. 
The shock was sufficiently strong, if unantici- 
pated, to make one drop the fish. It is said to 
generate as much as twenty volts. Three shocks 
in succession were noticed, the third weaker than 
the others. 

The conspicuousness of the pattern suggests 
the possibility of its serving a function of warning 
to vertebrate enemies. 

Study Material: 11 specimens: Mexico: Inez 
Bay^ 3 males, 2 females (25,774) 116 to 174 mm. 
Apnl 13, 1936, speared at night in shallow water 
(one saved) ; Inez Bay, 1 male, 1 female (24,932) 
Col. Plate 31,168 and 185 mm. April 10, 1936, 
dredged, Station 141:D-1, in 7 to 9 fathoms; 
Inez Island, 1 male, (25,236) 142 mm. April 9, 
1936, dredged in shallow water; Arena Bank, 1 
male, 2 females (25,338) 105, 120, 155 mm. 
April 19, 1936, male dredged at Station 136:D-5 
in 33 fathoms, females Station 136:D-6 in 35 
fathoms. 

lirferpnces: Discopyge &inm€Ua, Jordan, D. S., & Gill)ert, 
C. II., in Jordan, D. S. & BoUnian, C. H., Proc. U. S. Nat, 
Mus., 12, 1890: 151 (odj^al description, color, type 
locality, 10 miles south of Pearl Islands, Bay of Panama). 
.Ionian, D. 8., & Bvermann, B. W., Fishes of North and 
Middle America, 1896, 78 (short description). Osbum, 
H, C., & Nichols. J. T,. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, 36. 
1916: 144 O^nta Cruz Island. Gulf of Oallfomia). Meek, 
S, E., & Hildebrand, 8 F.. Marine Fishes of Panama, 
1923. 74 (short description), Breder, C. M., Jr., Dull. 
Bingham Oceana. Coll., 2 (1), 1928. 8 (color variation, 
Gulf of California , Angel Island, (ronzago Bay, San 
Francisco Island). Beebe, W., Bull. N Y. Zool. Doc., 
39, 1936: 236 (flguro) Beebe, W., “Zaca Venture,” 1938. 
123, 300, flg. 10 fnote on ekwtric sbocks, figure). Seale, 
A., Allen llancock. Vac. Exped., 9, 1940 2 (color; Costa 
Bica: Port Culebra). 

Discopyge tschudii I leek el. 

Range: Beaches the middle of Peru at tJie edge 
of our province. Said to extend around Patagonia 
as far north in the Atlantic as the Bio Plata. 
(Peru: Between Iluacho and C'hancay.) 

Description: Disk circular; tail less than half 
tlie total length. Mouth, eyes and spiracle in 
the anterior seventh of the total. Mouth small, 
Iirotractile; teeth bands narrow; teeth minute, 
flat, inner margins acute angled. Eyes small. 
Spiracles much larger than the eyes, and a short 
distance behind; margins without papillae or 
projections. Gill apertures small, hindmost two 
behind the middle of the disk. Dorsals small, 
rounded, subequal; origin of first dorsal slightly 
in front of the hind margin of the pelvics; 
second dorsal reaching little behind the origin 
of the caudal. Pelvics broad, rounded, united 
behind the vent. Tail small, depressed, dermal 
folds prominent, posterior margin of caudal con- 
vex, supra-caudal portion of fm longer. (Illus- 
tration after Gunther, 1898, 143 mm.) 

Color: Dusky reddish-brown above, darker 
over the middle; dull whitish below. 


Size: The Peruvian specimen was 143 mm. in 
length. A male from the Atlantic measures 410 
mm. 

Study Material: None. 



Text -figure 5. 


References: "Discopyge tschudii, Heckol, J. T., In 
TschufU, J. J.. Fauna Peruana, Pisces, 1845. .32, PL 6 
(original description, typ&>locality between Iluacho and 
Chanray), Stefndachner, F., Zool. Jahrb., Suppl., fV, 
1898. 332, Plate 21, fig. 15 (description, flguro). Abbott, 
J. F., Proc. Acad. Nat. Set. Phila., 1899. 329 (copy of 
original description). Garman, S., Plagiostoinia. 1913 
303 (shortened translation of original description). 
Norman. J. K.. Discovery Reports, Coast Fishes, 2, 1937: 
II, fig. 3 (Becord of several from Atlantic, Gulf of St. 
George, Argentina, figure). 


Family Bhinobatidak. 

Key to iropical eastern Pacific genera. 

la. Width of disk to 1)^ times into the length 

of the disk: nostrils oblique; snout pointed, 
its angle 60^ Rhinohatus. 

lb. Width of disk equal to its length; nostrils trans- 

verse; snout shorter, obtusely pointed, its 
angle 85® Zapteryr, 


Rhinobatus Linck, 1790. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species. 

la. A single rudimentary spiracular fold.. planicepa, 

lb. Two spiracular folds. 

2a. Rostral ridges close together for their anterior 

halves productus, 

2b. Rostral ridges separated for their whole 
length. 

3a. Rostral ridges rather broad; back with 
regularly arranged slate-colored blotches 
glaucostipma, 

3b. Rostral ridges narrow; back without 
blotches leucorhynchua. 
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Rhinobatus planiceps Garman. 
Fiat>headed Guitarfish. 



Text-figure 6. 

Range: Galdpagos Islands and Peru. (Peru: 
Payta, Callao, Pacosmayo, Lobos de Tierra La 
Punta; Galdpagos Islands.) 

Field Characters: flattened shark-like rays; 
snout narrow and elongate; tail thick and with 
two dorsals and a well-developed caudal fin; 
pelvics unnotched on outer edge; skin rough with 
scattered spines; nostrils oblique; a single, rudi- 
mentary spiracular fold. (Illustration after 
(jarinan, 1913, 448 mm.) 

Color: Light olive green alK)vc, with numerous 
symmetrically placed dark blotches, with rather 
vague outlines. I’he dorsals, caudal, and outer 
])arts of paired fins with slight rufous tinge; 
white below. 

Size: The largest recorded si3eciinen is 703 mm. 
in total length. 

Abundance: Apparently common along the 
Peruvian coast. 

Study Material: None. 


, Mantas and Chimaeras 

covered with fine shagreen, with rows of hooked 
spines down the back and tail, and a small 
cluster at the shoulder: nostrils oblique; two 
spiracular folds; rostral ridges approximated 
along anterior half. Brownish-gray above, with 
a series of round, slaty spots. (Illustration after 
Kumada & Hiyama, 1937, 464 mm.) 

Size: Reaches a length of over four feet. 

Abundance: Reported as common in Turtle 
Bay. 

Study Material: None. 



Text-figure 7. 


References: RhinobcUus prodneta, Ayres, W. O., MS., 
Girard, O. F., Proc. Acad. Nat. SH. Phila., 7. 1866. 196 
(original description, Monterey, Oalifornia). 

Rhinobatis productus, Osborn, R. C., & Nichols, J. T., 
Bull. Amer. Mas. Nat. Hist., 35, 1916: 142 (Mexico: 
Cerros I., Port San Bartholome and Agua Verde Bay). 

Uhinobatos productus, Wales, J. H., Copeia, 1932: 163 
(Mexico: Turtle Bay, Magdalena Bay). Norman. J. R.. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1926: 973, fig. 26 (description, 
figure, synonymy). 

Rhinobatus productus, Kumada, T.. & Hiyama, Y.. 
Marine Fish Pacific Coast Mexico, 1937: IS, Plate 60 
(description, figure). 


Rhinobatus glaucostigma Jordan & Gilbert. 
Slaty-spotted Guitarfish. 



Text-figure 8. 


References: Rhinobatus planiceps, Ganuan, H., Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool., 6, 1879-1880: 168 (original descrip- 
tion, 21 speclmenR from Payta, Callao, and Gai&pagos 
Islands). Garman, H.. Proc. V. S. Nat. Mus., 3, 1880 
(1881): 620 (description); Garman, 8., Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., 17. 1888-1886: 89, Plate 24 (description of lateral- 
line canal system). Jordan, D. S., & Bvermann, B. W., 
Pish North and Middle America, 1, 1896: 64 (descrip- 
tion). Garman, S.. The Pla^ostomia, 1913: 283, Plate 
17a (description, figure; Lobos de Tierra, Peru). Nichols, 
J, T„ &, Murphy, fi. O., Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 46, 
1922: 604 (Pascasmayo, Peru). Anonymous, Bol. Mus. 
Hist. Nat. Javier Prado:' No, 9, 1939: 122, 125 (La 
Punta, Peru). 


Rhinobatus productus Ayres. 
Northern Guitarfish; Shovel-nosed Shark. 


Range: San Francisco south to Agua Verde 
Bay, Gulf of California. (Mexico: Cedros Island, 
Port San Bartholome, Turtle Bay, Magdalena 
Bay, Agua Verde Bay.) 


Field Characters: Flattened shark-like rays, 
snout narrow and elongate; a stout tail fumisneci 
with two dorsal 'fins and a caudal fin. Skin 


Range: lx)wer California to P^cuador (Mexico: 
San Bartolome Bay, Guaymas, Maz^tlan; Ecua- 
dor: Bay of St. Helene). 

Field Characters: flattened, shark-like rays; 
snout narrow and elongate; tAil thick with two 
dorsals and a well-develop*^ caudal fin; pelvics 
not notched on outer edge; skin rough with 
scattered spines: nostrils oblique; two spiracular 
folds; rostral riciges widely separated and rather 
broacl; back with regularly arranged, slate- 
colored spots. (Illustration after Kumada & 
Hiyama, 1937, 382 mm.) 

Color: Brownish-gray above, with a series of 
round, slate-colored spots symmetrically ar- 
ranged. Pectorals and pelvic fins with pale 
margins; a dark blotph and some irregular dark 
patches below the snout. (Norman, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, 1926: 970.) 

Size: The largest published record is of a fish 
762 mm. in length. 
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Local DietrihtUion: Sandy bottoms in shallow 
water. 

Abundance: There are exceedingrly few records 
of this ray; at Masatlan it is said to be very 
common on sandy bottoms. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Rhinohatus glaucosUgma, Jordan. D. 8., 
Ac Gilbert, C. H., Proc. V. S. Nat. Afus.. 6, IS84: 210 
(original description, color, comparison with R, productus 
and R. leucorhynehus, Mazatlan); Evermann, B. W., & 
Jenkins, O. P., Proc. V. S. Nat. Mus., 14, 1892. 132 
(Guaynuui. Mexico): Jordan. D. 8., Fislies of Sinaloa. 
1895: 387 (Mazatlan) ; Jordan, D. S. it Evermann. B. W., 
Fishes of North ana Middle America. 1, 1890: 02 (de- 
scription. color. Gulf of California); Boulenger, G. A., 
Boil. MuseiMetla R. UnieersUa di Torvrw, 13, No. 329. 1898: 
1 (Bale de 8t. Helene, Ecuador) ; Clilbert. C. B & Starks. 
E. C., Fii^es of Panama Bay, 1904; 14 (comparlHon with 
leucorhynchus); German, a., Plagiostomia, 1913: 282 
(description, color. Gulf of California); Norman, J. R. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1926* 970, Ogure 23 (description, 
color, range, Mazatlan, figure): Breder, C. M.. Jr., Bull. 
Bingham Oceano, Coll., 2, (1) 1928: 5 (comparison with 
levcorhynchua). 

Rhinobatus productus: Streets. T. Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Mus,, 7. 1877: 55 (San Bartolome Bay, Lower Cali- 
fornia) . 

Rhinobatus leucorhynchus: Jordan, D. S,, & Gilbert. C. 
H.. Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., 2, 1883: 105 (name only, 
Mazatlan). 

Rhinobatus sp., Kumada. T., & Hiyama, Y.. Marine 
Pish West Coast Mexico, 1937: 18, Plate 50, B (short 
description, figure, west coast Mexico). 

Discussion: Kumada & Hi3'ama*s Rhinobatus 
sp. has been placed in the synonymy of this 
species, although there are points of disagreement 
in the descriptions. 


Rhinobatus leucorhynchus Gilnther. 
White-snouted Guitarfish; Fiddlefish. 



Text-figure 9. 


Range: Mazatlan, Mexico, south to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. (Mexico: Mazatlan, Tenacatita Bay, 
San Benito; Costa Rica; Gulf of Nicoya; Panama: 
Bahia Honda, Panama Bay; Colombia; Tumaco; 
Ecuador; Guayaquil). 

Field Characters: Flattened shark-like rays; 
snout narrow and elongate; tail thick, with two 
dorsals and a well-developed caudal fin; pelvics 
unnotched on outer edge; skin rough with scat- 
tered spines; nostrils oblique; two spiracular 
folds; rostral ridges rather narrow; back without 
spots. 

Color: Dark gray above, the snout and outer 
parts of disk pder, tto spots or blotches. Lower 
parts pale, the distal part of snout dusky. 
Another fully adult specimen with ten, irregular, 
roundish spots scattered at r^doni on the back. 
Younger individuals are said to be generally 


lighter in color, with a few pale spots scattered 
over the upper parts. 

Size: A female of 625 nam. has been recorded. 

Local Distribution: Sandy bottoms in shallow 
water. 

Breeding: IVo young, about to be bom, were 
taken from an adult ray, on April 9, in thirty 
fathoms, off San Benito in southern Mexico. 
Each measured 165 mm. in length. A ray 140 
mm. long was taken in Tenacatita Bay, Mexico, 
on December 10. 

Study Material: Not taken by us. A single ray 
of this species which had been caught in the 
Gulf of Nicoya, was identified in the collection 
of the museum at San Jose, Costa liica. 

Discussion: There seems considerable likeli- 
hood of identity between leucorhynchus and 
glaucostigmoy as indicated by the following: 
Gilbert & Starks admit very close relationship 
between the two fonns, but give three apparent 
differences; pattern, rostral ridges, shape of 
snout and size of posterior gill-slit. 

Stark says that the Ecuadorian specimen of 
leucorhynchus in snout, rostral ridges and disk 
outline is intermediate between a Panama si)eci- 
men and a Mazatlan sjiccimen of glaucostignta. 
In leucorhynchus the dorsals are thought to be 
darker and the shagreen is rougher and coarser. 

Breder notes the irregularity of the pattern in 
his individual of leucorhynchus and adds, “This 
suggests the possibility of R. glaucosiigma Jordan 
and Gilbert being identical with it or a race.^' 

This can be satisfactorily settled only by a 
studj’’ of a reasonably adeejuate series of indi- 
vidual rays. 

References: Rhinobales leucorhynchus: GUnther, A„ 
Proc. Zool. Boc. London, 1860; 604 (original description. 
Panama). 

Rhinobatus leucorhynchus: GUnther, A., Trans. Zool. 
Soc. London, 6, 1869 . 396, 490. (doscrlpiton of type. 
Pacific coast of J^inama): GUnther, A., Cat. Fish. Brit. 
Mus., 8, 1870. 444 (description and illustration of head); 
Garman, 8., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus , 3, 1881 ' 517 (descrip- 
tion. Panama); Jordan, O. 8 , & Gilbert, C, If., Bull. U. 
S. Fish Comm., 2, 1882: 105 (Mazatlan, Mexico); Jonlan, 
D. 8., Proc. U. S. Nat, Mus., 8. 1886; 864 (Panama); 
Jordan, D. 8., & Evermann, B. W., Fishes North and 
Middle America, 1896: 62 (description, color, Panama 
and vicinity); Gilbert, C. If., A Starks, E. C., ^hes 
Panama Bay, 1904: 14 (comparison with glaucostigma): 
Starks. E. d., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 30. 1906: 762, 763 
^mparison with glaucostigma. Gulf of Oalifomia, 
Panama. Ecuador) ; Garman. 8., The Plagiostomia. 1913: 
282 (description, color) ; Wilson, C . Ann. Carnegie Mus., 
30. 1916: 58 (Tumaco. Colombia) ; Meek, 8. E., St Hilde- 
brand, S. F., Marine Fishes Panama, 1923: 68 (descrip- 
tion, color, Mazatlan to Ecuador); Norman, J. R., Proc. 
Zool Soc. London, 1920 ; 071 (descrlptloxi, Ulus, of head, 
^pe length); Breder, C. M.. Jr., Bull Bingham Oceano. 
Coll. 2 (J), 1928: 4 (color, comparison with glaucostigma; 
8an Benito. Mexico: Bahia Honda, Panama). 

Rhincobatos leucorhynchus: Seale, A., Allan Hancock 
Pacific Exped., 9, No. 1. 1940 : 2 (Tenacatita Bay, 
Mexico). 


Zkipteryx Jordan & Gilbert, 1880 . 
Zapteryx exasperate (Jordan & Gilbert). 
Rough-skinned Guitarfish. 

Range: San Diego and the Gulf of California 
south to Panama. (Mexico: Gonza^ Bay, San 
Felipe Bay, Espiritu Santos Island; Panama; 
Panama Bay.) 
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Field Characters: Flattened, shark-like rays: 
tail thick with two dorsals and a well-develo]^ 
caudal hn; no notch on outer edge of pelvics; 
skin rough with scattered spines; color not uni- 
formly black; nostrils transverse; disk dark, with 
black-edged yellow spots, or strong transverse 
bands. (Illustration after Kumada & Hiyama, 
1937, 485 mm.) 



Text-figure 10. 


Color: The two extremes of pattern and color 
are as follows; grajish-brown above, a band of 
dark brown near the ends of the nostril ridges; 
between this and another dark band which 
crosses the bases of the ridges, there is a light 
band; a band across the head between the eyes 
is somewhat confluent with the band in front of 
it, except for a dark spot on the posterior angle 
of each pectoral. In the second type of extreme 
pattern, the disk has several rough, yellowish 
Bi>ots as large as the pupil, each spot occellated 
with black. 

Size: Reaches a length of about three feet. 

Local Distribvtion: Shallow waters near shore. 

Sttidy Material: None. 

Discussion: The variation in pattern and color 
removes all possibility of these being specific 
characters, and in all other respects xyster a}>- 
pears to l)e indistinguishable from exasperata. 

References! riaiythina irasperata, Jordan, D. S.. & 
CiJlbort, O H., Rioc V S.Nat A/ws ,3. 1881*32 (original 
description; type locallti, San Diego, Oalifomla). 

Syrrhma exasperata, Jordan, D S., & Cillbort, C, fl., 
Proc. U, S, Nat. Mm., 5, 1882 g888). 821 (color, Pana- 
ma); Breder, C. M. Jr., Bull Binnham Oceanogr. Coll, 
2. 1928: 6 (Mexlt'o. San Frandsquito Bay, Oonzago 
Bay. Ban Felipe). 

Jkhlnobaios exasperatus, Jordan, D. S., Proc. U. Nut. 
Mm., 8, 1886: 364 (Panama^ 

Zapienfx xyster, Jordan, t). S., & Evermann, B. W., 
Fishes l^rth and Middle America, 1, 1896: 65 (original 
description, type locality, Panama): Norman, J, R., 
Proc. Zool Boc. London, 1926 : 980 (comparison with 
exasperatus). Bro<^. V., Copeia, 1938: 130 (Espiritn 
Santo Idand, comparison with exasveraia). 

Xapteryx xyster, Kumada, T., & H^ama, Y„ Marine 
Pish Pa^c Coast Mexico, 1937: 19, Plate 62. 


Family Pristidae. 

Pristis, Klein, 1779. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species. 

la. Origin of first dorsal fin well in advance of the 

origin of the pectorals; lower lobe of caudal 
fin present, but small; 14 to 23 teeth along 
each edge of the rostrum eephyreus, 

lb. 24 to 32 teeth along each edge of the rostrum. 

^ ? pecltnatus. 


Mantas and Chimaeras 


Pristis zephyreus Jordan & Starks 1895. 
Sawfish. 



Text-figure H. 


Range: Mexico to Ecuador. (Mexico: Mazat- 
lan; Guatemala: Chiapam; Costa Rica* San Juan 
del Sur; Panama: Balboa, Rio Grande at Mira- 
flores, Rio Chucanaque; Colombia: Rio San Juan ; 
Ecuador: Guayaquil.) 

Field Characters: Shark-like rays with an 
elongate, depressed l)ody; snout produced into 
a fiat, very long rostrum, armed along each 
lateral edge with a scries of 17 to 23 large teeth; 
lower lobe of caudal small; origin of first dorsal 
in advance of the pelvics. (Illustration from 
figtire of closely related P. peroUetij after Day, 
1888.) 

Study Material: No living individuals were 
observed or captured. A large rostrum (No. 
28,723) of this sj^cies was obtained in San Juan 
del Bur, Costa Rica, Jan. 10, J938, from a fisher- 
man, who had taken the sawfish liimself. The 
snout measures 900 mm. from the tip to the 
origin of the proximal, lateral pair of teeth; at 
the latter place the width of the snout is 175 
mm. and the length of the longest tooth is 45 mm. 

References: Pristis zephyreus, Jordan, D. S., & Starks, 
E. (1, in Jordan, D. B., Fishes of Sinaloa, 1805. 383 
(original description; comparisons of various descriptions 
of various authors; type locality, Mazatlan, Mexico, 
type in Stanford Unlveraty). Gllbeit, C. If.. & Starks, 
E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay. 1904: 14 (amended de- 
scription, specimens from Rio Grande at Miraflores, 
Panama). 

Pristis microdon. Meek, S. K., & Hildebrand, S. F., 
Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923* 66 (tidal streams near 
Balboa. Panama, 22 specimens. 800-1075 mm., descrip- 
tion). Breder, O. M., Jr., Bull Amer. Mus, Nat. Jhst., tu, 
1927: 99 (Rio Chucanaque, l^nama, 5 specimens. 770- 
96.5 mm., notes on ecology). Breder, O, M., Jr., Bull 
Bingham Oceano. Coll, 2 (1), 1928: 4 (refers to last 
mentioned reference, note on liabits; under pectlnatus) 

PristU peroUeii, Ghnther, A., Cat. Fishes Brti. Mus., 8. 
1870: 437 (Chiapam, Guatemala). Stelndachner, F., 
Dcnkschr. Akad. Wiss. W%en., 42, 1880: 102 (fresh anct 
brackish water around Guayaquil, Ecuador; two speci- 
mens, 790 and 870 mm.). Jordan, D. S., & Gilbert, C\ 
H., Bull U. S. Fish Comm., 2, 1882 (1883): 105 (Mazat- 
lan, Mexico). Wilson C., Annals Cam. Mus. Pittsburgh, 
10. 1916: 58 (Guayaquil, Ecuador). Eigenmann. C. H., 
Indiana Univ. Studies, 46, 1920: 10 (Klo Ban Juan. 
Colombia). Eigenmann, O. H., Memoirs Cam. Mus , 
Pittsburgh, 9, 1922 : 25 (Rio Ban Juan, Colombia). 

Pristis antiquourum, Gtlnthor, A., Trans. Zool Soc. 
lAmdon, 6 (7), 1868: 397 (Chiapam. Guatemala). 

Discussion: This species has been merged with 
P. microdon, and is so considered in many 
publications. Until good comparisons are made 
with materials from other oceans we prefer to 
maintain the Pacific coastal form as a separate 
species. 

? Pristis pectinatus Latham. 

Sawfish. 

Range: Acapulco, Mexico is the only definite 
locality record witnin our area on the Pacific 
coast. 
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Field Characters: Shaxk-liJte rays with an 
elongate, depressed body; snout produced into a 
flat, very long rostrum, armed on each side with 
24 to 32 teeth. 

Study Material: No live fish observed or col- 
lected; two small rostrums were purchased at 
Acapulco, Mexico, Nov. 26, 1937. They measure 
172 and 175 mm. from the tips to the proximal 
pair of teeth; width at this base 28 mm.; number 
of teeth 27 right, 27 left, and 26 right, 28 left 
respectively (Nos. 28,724, 28,725). 

References: ? Prisiis pedinatus, lAtbam. J., Trans, 
Lmn, Soc. London, 2, 1794 . 278 (“In the ocean/’). 
Breder, O. M., Jr.. Bull, Bingham Oceanogr, Coll,, 2 (1). 
1928 : 4 (no definite locality, west coast of Central 
America or Mexico; 2 specimens. 710 and 724 mm. and 
rostrum of a third specimen). 

Discussion: Further study may show these 
Pacific sawfish to be another species. 


Family Rajidae. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific genera. 

la. Rostral cartilage produced forward from the 

skull, stiffening the rostrum Raja, 

lb. Rostrum soft, flexible, lacking the rostral pro- 

longation of the cranium . . . .Psamnwhatus. 


Raja Linnaeus, 1758.^ 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species. 

la. No spines present about the eye; 33 rows of 

teeth . agiija, 

lb. Spines present about the eye; 37 to 44 rows of 

teeth. 

2a. Three large spines about the eye, one in 
front and two behind (see illustration) 

hadia, 

2b. UsuaUy more than three spines about the eye, 
the spines smaller in size. 

3a. Three or four rows of spines between the 
eye and the edge of the disk; a spine on 
each shoulder; an obscure darkish patch 
near the base of the ])ectoral fin on the 
dorsal surfaces . . equator iaht^, 

3b. No rows of spines below the eyes; no 
tubercles or spines on the shoulders. 

4a. A series of spines or prickles along the 
middle of the back, a few of the ante- 
rior ones being quite large; a dark ring 
on the upper surface near the base of 
the pectoral fin (Cedros Island, north- 
* ward) xnamaia, 

4b. A single median spine on the back; no 
dark ring near the base of the^pectoral 
fin on the upper surface (Ecuador) 
eevesioriemns. 


* This key should be used with ^eat caution, as our 
knowledge of the tropical eastern Pacific forms of this 
genua Is fragmentary. 

Two spedes of the genus Baja have been reported bv 
Kumada & Hiyama from the “west coast of Mexico.^’ 
Whether these fish belo^ to the tropical eastern Pacific 
fauna or to that of themder waters further north we do 
not know. Because of scanty material and lack of 
familiarity with the group, we do not attempt to give 
these spedmens a name or to place them in the synonymy 
of some other form. We have Induded copies of Kumada 
Sc Hiyama’s descriptions under the heading of ''Raja sp. 
A.” and “ Raja sp. B.” 


Raja aguja Kendall ic Badcliffe* 
Peruvian Ray. 



Text-figure 12. 


Range: Near Aguja Point, Peru (Lat. 5® 47' 8., 
Long. 81® 24' W.), in 530 fathoms. 

Field Characters: Caudal fin absent or only a 
slight fold of skin; two dorsal fins crowded 
together near taU tip; pel vies notched on outer 
edge; skin rough; thirty-three n)ws of teeth. 
Color, purplish-brown, with or without scattered 
pale, good-sized spots. (Illustration after Ken- 
dall & liadcliffo, 1912, 48() mm.) 

Size: Grows to 480 mm. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Raja aguja, Kendall, W. C., & Hadcliffe, L.. 
Mem, Mus, Como, ZooL, 86, 1912: 78, 167, Plate 1, figs. 
1 and 2 (original description, color ; type locality : near 
Aguja Point, Peru). 

Baia aguja, Qarman, 8., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 358 
(re-desorlptlon of one of the types). 

Discussion: The female specimen in the original 
description appears as if it might be assign^ to 
Psammobatis, 


Raja badia Garman. 

Range: Gulf of Panama. (Thirty miles east of 
Capa Mala, Lat. 7® 5' 30" North, Long. 79® 40' 
West), in 1270 fathoms. 

Field Characters: Ray with caudal fin absent, a 
low dermal keel on upper and lower sides of tip of 
tail; two dorsal fins crowded together near tip 
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of tail; pelvic fin notched on outer edge; skin 
rough, with a single median row of large tuber- 
cles down back and tail, conspicuous, large 
spines about the eye. (Illustration after Garman, 
1899, 267 mm.) 

Color: Chocolate brown above and below; 
narrow white areas about the mouth, and a white 
tjpot immediately behind the middle of the 
shoulder girdle. 

Size: Length of only known specimen, 267 mm. 

Sttidy Material: None. 



Text-figure 13. 


Breeding: Two egg-cases which, as Garman 
writes, are ^'probably R, badia” were taken in 
two hauls by the Albatross, on Feb. 24, at almost 
the same locality, about fifty miles south-west of 
Mariata Point, Panama, in 405 and 782 fathoms 
respectively. Garman figures one of them and 
(lescrilies them as follows: ^‘Tlie egg case itself, 
without the tendrils, is 04 by 90 mm. The horns 
are mutilated, (’vkleiitly they were of consider- 
able length; their bases are stout and thick. 
Over the entire surface the case is ct^vered with 
fine villi or pile, in longitudinal series, which 
though harsh to the touch, gives the appearance 
of a soft rich, black velvet. The second speci- 
men has a longer, closer pile.^’ 


Ref (fences: Baoa bad (a, Gamian. S.. Metn, Mus Comp, 
Zool, 24, 1899: 22, 1'late 6, figs. 1-8 (orl^al descdption, 
color, egg cages; type locality, Panama Bay). 

Raia badia, Oarman, S., Thu Plagiostomia, 1913 357 
(description, color). 


Raja ecuadoriensis noni. nov.® 

Range: San Helena Bay, Ecuador. 

Description: The figure adjacent and the follow- 
ing tran^tion are from Tortonese's description 
and account. 

•Nom, nor. for Raja Bieindachneri Tortonese, 1939, 
not of Delfln, 1901, 


Raja aleindachneri. Delf. (Tav. 1). 

Length 388 mm., disk length 224 mm. at the 
widest place, which is one-third wider tlrnn long. 
The line which connects the tip of the snout witli 
the center of that which goes from one tip of the 
pectorals to the other is somewhat less than half 
of this latter. The line from the tip of the snout 
to that of one pectoral intersects the margin of 
the body slightly near the tip of the pectorals, 
and comprises one and a half times the length of 
the disk. The pectorals have convex angles, 
almost acute. The posterior ones are rounded. 
The anterior margin is slightly sinuous, fonning 
on each side two slightly marked re-entrances 
which render it prominent in relation to the eyes. 
The jiectorals reach to the middle of the ventmls, 
which are clearly bilobar and measure three- 
quarters of the length of the snout. The latter 
is long and acute, much straitened toward the 
tip which is rounaed; the longitudinal diameter 
of the eye is comprised five and a half times in 
its length, the interorbital space three times. 
Rostrate angle of about 45*^. The snout is a 
little less than a third of the length of the disk. 
The rostrate cartilage is narrow and robust, 
united in its distal three-fifths, forked at its base. 
The interorbital space is markedly concave. 
The orbits have small spiracula. The mouth is a 
little curved; its vidth is comprised one and 
three-fifths times in the pre-nasal part of the 
snout. 37/37 teeth, with a central triangular 
point. The nasal valves are fringed on the 
margin turned toward the mouth. Small pteri- 
gopodia; the free part measures 8 mm. The tail 
is depressed, with a longitudinal cutaneous fold 
on each side extending to the caudal one. The 
length of tlie approximately equal dorsal fins is 
a third of the snout; they are separated by a space 
rather smaller than half the base of the first 
dorsal fin- the second is united witli the caudal 
one, whicli is placed low, and double the length 
of the eye. 
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Nearly all of the body is smooth. Two 
spines, with some other minute ones, stand before 
the orbit, two placed right above it, and some 
very small ones above tlie eyiracvla. A little 
behind these, and in the middle of the back 
stands a single strong isolated spine. Near the 
outer angle of the pectorals run 8 unequal series 
of small spines, arched more or less parallel to 
one another, and parallel also to the margin of 
the body, extending farther backward than 
forward. The dorsal median line of the tail is 
occupied by a series of 17 robust spines inserted 
into elliptical and laterally compressed scvielli 
that are not ver>^ much unequal in their dimen- 
sions; two other spines are placed between the 
dorsals. A fine band of tiny spinules follows the 
ventral margin, characteristics which distinguish 
the male: its total length is 393 mm., of which 178 
make up the tail, but the pterigopodia measure 
118 mm. This fact, combined with other small 
morphological differences might lead to the 
supposition that the Ecuador race represents a 
heretofore unknown species. It is however, im- 
ssible for me to ascertain this now, and since 
am acquainted with K, fiteindachneri only 
through the treatise cited, I feel justified in the 
assumption that the specimen studied belongs 
to this species, observed until now near the 
coasts of Chile (type of Iquique) and Peru, but 
spreading also farther North. 

*^The races, limited perhaps to a small number 
of forms, which live in the western regions of 
South America, are not yet well known; concern- 
ing them comparative studies of a certain breadth 
are still lacking.'* 

Reference: Raia steindachneri (not of Delfln) Tortonest^, 
E.. Roll, Miiset Zool Anal, comp, Torino, 1939 (3) 47. no. 
89. 3-6. Plate 1 (description, figure, Ecuador). 

Disctission: Tortonese's description and figure 
are based, according to his text, ujxin Evemiann 
& Kendall's description of a ray^ that the latter 
assigned to Haja steindachneri Delfin, which in 
turn was based upon Steindachner's Haja 
rhilemis, 1896. A comparison of Tortonese's 
figure with the original plate and description of 
Raja chilf^isis shows that the latter is quite 
proixjrly jilaced in the synonymy of Fsommohoins 
lima Poeppig, that Tortonese's fish with its 
prominent rostral cartilage was correctly assigned 
to the genus Raja and that it bears no resem- 
blance to Steindachner's chilensis. It is therefore 
necessary to give another name to Tortonese's 
ray. 

Raja equatorialis Jordan <& BoUman. 

Range: Gulf of Panama in 33 fathoms, 7 miles 
south of Pearl Islands. (S'' 6' 30" N., 78*^ 61' W.) 

Fidd Characters: Rays without distinct caudal 
fin; two dorsal fins near tip of tail; pelvic fin 
notched at outer end; large spines present around 
eye; three prominent rows of spines or tubercles 
on the tail. ' 

Color: Light brown, spotted with paler, back 


4 Evermaiin. B. W.. Sc KendaU. L.. Bull 17. 3, Nat, 
Mu3„ 95. 1917: 14. 


with obscure reticulations of the groimd color, 
forming honey‘K5omb-like markings surrounding 

E aler marking; an obscure, roundish dusky 
lotch at middle of base of pectorals, and a 
darker one near their posterior base; edges of 
ventral and pectoral fins and the snout pale; dark 
markings on interorbital area and below eye. 
No markings below. 

Size: The only known specimen is 14 inches 
long. 

Studg Material: None. 

References: Raja equatorialis, Jordan, D. S., &; Bollman, 
C. H.. Proc. U. S, Nat. Mus., 12. 1890: 150 (original 
description, color, type locality, Gulf of Panama; type 
No. 41,132. U. 8. Nat. Mus ). Meek. 8. E., & Hildebrand, 
S. F.. Marine Fishes of Panama, 1. 1923; 71 (description, 
color). Gilbert. C H., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 48, 1915. 
308 (r6-H»xaminatlon and description of the type). 

Discussion: This ray is related to Raja inomata, 
from which it is apparently distinguished by 
having four rows of spines below the eyes, a 
series of stout spines on each side of the tail in 
the male, and no prickles on the back except the 
median series and the spine on each shoulder. 
Considering the variability found in R. inorriata, 
a comparison between the type of equatorialis and 
specimens of inomata would be advisable. 
However, Gilliert (1. c.) states in his reexamina- 
tion of the type of equatorialis that "/f. equatori-- 
alis is not very closely related to any oilier 
American species." 


Raja inomata Jordan & Gin)ert. 
C^alifornia Skate. 



Text-figure 16. 

Range: Straits of San Juan de Fuca south to 
Cedros Island, Lower California. 

Field Characters: Disk broad, diamond-shaped, 
anterior margins undulating. Caudal absent, 
two dorsals near tail tip; pelvics notched; small 
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prickles along the mid back, larger ones on snout 
and between eyes, and 3 to 5 rows on back of 
tail, (Illustration after Barnhart, 1936.) 

Color: Dark olive brown above, with a small 
dark ring at the base of each pectoral, and some- 
times two other pale spots on the pectorals. 
Our half-grown specimen has the back covered 
with many, faint, dark spots and a lesser number 
of light ones; a narrow, pale blue edge around 
pelvic fins, Lower parts pale, mottled with 
dusky on central portions of fish. 

Size: Reaches a length of two and a half feet. 

Local DistrihiUmi: On the bottom of shallow 
water along the coast, as deep as seventy-six 
fathoms. 

Abundance: From San Diego northward said 
to l)e very abundant. 

Food: Specimen No. 25,688 had six small 
shrimps in its stomach; Solenocera mutator 
Burkenroad, 1 male; Crago zacae Chace, 4 
females (1 ovigerous); Crago resima (Rathbun). 

1 ovigerous female. All had been swallowed 
whole. 

Study Material: 1 specimen. Dredged fronx 
Station 126;D-8, (East of Cedros Island, Lower 
California) in 48 fathoms on muddy oottom, 
female (25,688) length, 365 mm., May 22, 1936. 

References: Raia binoculaia, Jordan, D. S., & Gilbert, 

O. li , Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 3, 1880: 184 (description, 
indefinite locality, San Frandsoo and Padfle Coast). 

Raia inornala. Jordan, D. 8 ., & Gilbert, C H , Proc. 

U. S. Nal. Mus., 4, 1881: 73 (reference to di^scrlptlon 
given in precedim? reference), uarman, S . The Piagio- 
stoniia, 1013: ,347 (description of young specinienO. 

Raja inornata, Gilbert. O. H , Rep. U. «. Fish Comm.. 
19, 1893 (1896) * 462, 476 (description embryo, > oung and 
adults). Gilbert, C. H., Proc. U S Nat Mus.. 48, 191,6: 
306 (clesrrlption of embryo In egg case). Hubbs, H., 
Copeia, 86, 1920. 81 (development of dorsal spines). 

JXscusBion: The half-grown female in our col- 
lection extends the range southward three 
hundred miles. 

Raja sp. A. 

Range: ^'Pacific Coast of Mexico.’' (Kumada 
& Hiyama). 

Description: ‘^Disk broader than long, anterior 
edge of pectoral convex; snout sharply pointed. 
Body, except ventrals covered with small sharp 
pricldes. 10 to 15 small distinct .spines along 
upper margin of orbit, from anterior end of orbit 
to posterior end of siiiracle. Several spines in a 
group on shoulder; a pair of blunt processes in 
pelvic region. A row of sharp, rather hooked, 
spines along middle of back, from posterior of 
spiracle to caudal; beside this, 4 rows of smaller 
spines nin parallel to median row, those becoming 
larger and hooked at tail, spines of inner rows few 
in number in tail, those of outer rows more 
numerous than median row. Back brownish 
gray^ except sides of snout; a pair of large ocelli, 
consisting of black concentric ring, surrounded by 
a fainter area, at the middle of the pectoral fin. 
Lower surface white, posterior margin of pec- 
torals and ventrals rather grayish, tail dark. 
Lower side of the snout and the anterior half of 
the anterior margin of the pectoral covered with 


Mantas and Chimaeraa 



small prickles; other parts of lower surface 
smooth. The fish closely resembles Raja steUur 
lata Jordan and Gilbert, but differs from it in 
having 5 rows of prickles on body and tail, and 
distinct concentric ocelli on middle of pectoral. 
Reaches 3 feet,” 

Reference: R^a gp^., Kumada, T., & Hiyama, Y.. 
Marine Flshee west Coast of Mexico, 1037: 19, Plate 63. 

Raja sp. B. 

Range: ‘^Pacific Coast of Mexico.” (Kumada 
& Hiyama). 

Description: Outline of the body closely re- 
sembles that of above species [Raja sp. A]. 
Body covered with less prickles; upper surface 
almost naked: anterior margin of the angle of the 
pectoral fin and the center of the body slightly 
roughened by small tubercles; lower surface of 
the body smooth, except anterior half of the 
margin of the pectorals. Spines of body rather 
smaller than forgoing species, not hooked: ten 
or more small spines on upper margin of the 
orbit, from anterior of eye to end of spiracle; a 
jjair of groups of spines, each consisting of two 
or three flat tubercles, on shoulder; a pair of 
blunt spines on pelvic region; a row of large 
spines along middle of the body from behind 
spiracles to caudal, besides this a pair of rows 
of s]>ines from middle of ^dy to caudal parallel 
to median row, outer side of them, another 
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pair of the rows of spines extends along middle 
line in tail; these all similar in size. Colour 
brownish gray above, speckled with small dark 
spots. Lower surface of bodv white, posterior 
margins of the pectoral and ventral grayish, 
lo'wer side of the tail dark. Rather small in 
size. This also resembles Raja stellulata^ but 
differs in the distribution of the spines on the 
ui)per side of the body and the tail, and in 
coloration.'^ 

Reference: Raja sp., Kumada, T., & Hiyama, Y.. 
Marine Fishes West Coast of Mexico, 1937; 20, Plato 54. 
Fig. A. 

Psammobatis Gunther, 1870. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species.® 

la. Interorbital width equal to or slightly more than 

the longitudinal diameter of the eye . acobina, 

lb. Inierorbital width 2 to 4 times the longitudinal 

diameter of the eye. 

2a. A median series of 6 or 8 spines on middle of 
the back hremcavdaiua, 

2b. No median series of spines on the middle of 
the back. 

3a. 10 to 11 large spines along the upper surface 
of the tail; uppjer surfaces of disk with 
minute spinules in a patch on the anterior 
margin of the pectoral fins, on snout, 
roxmd the eyes and along middle of back; 
lower surfaces with a narrow patch of 
spinules along the anterior margin of the 

pectorals lima, 

3b. 25 spines along the upper surface of the 
tad; disk above and below covered with 
spinules/- these are more abundant in a 

« TMs key has been adapted and modified from the 
recent revision of the genus by Norman (.Discovery 
Reports, iC, 1937: 2{^35, figs. 10, 11). Keys and complete 
synonymies can be obtain^ from this paper. 

Bee also Raja ayrt ja. 


round cluster between the eyes and on 
the forehead and snout; lower surfaces 
lacking these spinules in a small area 
immediately around and behind the anus 
epinomeimtts. 


Psammobatis scobina (Philippi). 



Ranae: Argentina, Patagonia, Chile, Ecuador. 
(Ecuador: Ban Elena Bay). 

Field Characters: Somewhat diamond-shaped 
rays without caudal fin and with two dorsal fins 
crowded far back on the tail; snout soft, without 
an internal rostral prolongation of the cranium; 
interorbital space equal to or slightly ^eater 
than the diameter of the eye. Brownish or 
grayish, spotted or mottled with dark brown and 
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with some small indistinct ocelli scattered over 
the disk; lower surface uniformly white. (Dlus- 
tration alter Norman, 1937, 352 and 384 mm.) 
Study Material: None. 

References: See Normaiit 1. c., 29, 80. Add the follow- 
ing: Malacorhina mira, Tortoneee, S., BolU Mus. Zool. 
Anat, Camp, Uniters, Torino, 47, eer. 3, No. 89. 1937: 5 
(Ecuador: Bahia di S. Elena). 

Psammobatis brevicaudatus Cope. 



Range: Ecuador and Peru. (Ecuador: San 
Elena Bay; Peru: Pacasmayo Bay.) 

Field Characters: Small rays lacking; a caudal 
fin and with two dorsal fins ])laced far back on 
the tail; snout soft, without an internal rostral 
))rolongation of the cranium; interorbital space 
greater than length of eye plus the spiracle. 
Back i)lurabeous with darKcr shades; middle of 
anterior part of snout with a dark si)ot beliind it. 
(Illustration after Fowler, 1910.) 

Size: The two known specimens are 307 and 
383 mm. long. 

StvJy Material: None. 

References: Psammobatus brevicaudatus. Cope, E. D.. 
Proc, Amir, Philo, Soc., 17. 1877: 48 (original des^ption; 
typo locality. Pacasmavo Bay. Peru). Fowler. H. W., 
Proc, Acad, Nat. Sc%, Phila,, 1910: 471, flg. 2 (name only, 
a^re of type), (iarman, S.. The Plagiostomia. 1913 371 
(description, color) Norman, J. R.. Discovery Reports, 
16, 1937 35 (description). 

Malacarhina brevicaudata, Tortonese, E.. Boll, Mus. 
Zool. Anat. Comp. Torino, 47. 1939: 6 (description, 
color; Ecuador: Baia de San Elena). 

Psammobatis lima (Poeppig). 

Range: Peru and Chile. 

Field Characters: Diamond-shajHjd rays with- 
out caudal fin; two dorsal fins placed far back on 
a stout tail; snout soft, lacking the rostral pro- 
longation of the cranium; length of snout bH to 
in width of the disk, Upper surface of disk 
mainly smooth, with areas of minute spinules on 
anterior margins of the pectoral fins, on the 
snout, round the eyes and along the back; large 
spines sometimes jiresent on the upper surface of 
the tail, sometimes an irregular row of spines 
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Text-figure 20. 

from nape joining the row on the tail. More or 
lass uniformly CTayisli or brownish above; 
lower surfaces white, the outer parts of the 
pectorals gray. (Illustration after Norman, 
1937: 436 mm.) 

Size: ? Grows to 460 mm. in length. 

Study Materials: None. 

References: See Norman, Discovery Reports, 16. 1937: 
34, for latest rfisumO of references and synonymy, 

Psammobatus spinosissimus sp. nov. 

(Plate II, Fig. 4). 

Type: IIolotyi)e, embryo male taken from egjg 
case, No. 6132, Arvtums Oceanographic Exi>edi- 
tion. Department of Tropical Itesearch, New 
York Zoological Society. Station 72:D-3 (4® 50' 
N., 87® 00' W.) sixty miles south of Cocos Island, 
June 3, 1925, in 765 fathoms; total length 248 
nmi., type in the collection of the Department of 
Tropical Research. 

Measurements: (Percentages of the total length 
stated in parentheses). Total length 248 mni,, 
disk length 115 mm. (46.5%), disk width 145 
(58.5%), tail length 135 (M.5%), snout to 
mouth 27 (11%), snout to eye 23 (9.3%) snout to 
nostril 20 (8.1%), snout to end of pelvic fins 125 
(50.5%), snout to vent 103 (41.5%), snout to Jst 
^ slit 47 (19%), interorbital space 23 (9.3%), 
internarial space 23 (9.3%). mouth width 21 
(8.5%), space between 1st giUnslits 44 (17.8%), 
space between 5th gill-slits 30 (12.1%), eye 8 
(S,2%), spiracle 5 (2%), eye + spiracle 12 (4.7%), 
2nd dors^ fin to tip of caudal 39 (15,7%), snout 
to transverse line across disk at greatest width 
72 (29%). 

Description: Disk diamond-shaped, broader 
than long with its ^eatest width at a poinfc 62% 
of the disk length from the snout; anterior 
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margin with a conspicuous bulge in front of the 
eye; tip of snout produced into a small blunt 
nubbin, no indication of a bar})el. Disk above 
and below covered thickly and evenly witli 
small, recurved spines, extending to the tij) of 
the snout and to the edge of the disk; these 
spines are somewhat more abundant in a round 
cluster between the eyes and on the forehead and 
snout; only the claspers and an area immediately 
around and behind the anus are free from spines. 
The first enlarged median spine occurs at the 
level of the inner, free margin of the pectorals 
about 110 mm. back of the snout. The spines 
increase gradually in size to the fifteenth, then 
are succeeded in a continuous unbroken line by a 
further series of ten, smaller, subequal and 
closer together, ending at the first dorsal fin. 
Tail covered everywhere with small spines, even 
over the surface of the dorsal fins. Tail with two 
well developed fin folds extending back along 
each side almost to the tail tip; a small, low fila- 
mentous fold along the dorsal surface of the tail 
beginning close behind the 2nd dorsal fin and 
extending to the tip of the caudal. Outer 
separated portion of the pelvics appearing like a 
tmekened finger, similar in genend shape and 
size to the clasper; the latter are 10 mm. in 
length. Superior oral velum low and smooth, 
with a short clusf^ of about a dozen fimbriae at 
each corner of the mouth. Teeth are only 
partly developed, small, fiat-cusped, separate, 
numbering about thirty across the extent of the 
mouth. 


Color m life uniform greenish slaty-gray both 
above and below, with the margins of the disk 
naiTOwly dusky. In the preserved fish, the color 
both above and below is pale brown with the 
outer border of the pectoral somewhat darker. 

The weight of the embryo when first removed 
from the egg case was 170 grams. 

Ngg Case: This was olive green in color, and 
measured 160 mm. by 110 mm., by 43 mm. 
thick. The longest of the four tentacles was 100 
mm. long. 

Study Material: The type and only known 
specimen; Color Plate A9^, and the egg case. 

References: Deep Sea Ray, Beebe, W.. The Arcturus 
Adventure. New York, 1020; flg. 32 (photograph of 
specimen and egg case). 

Discussion: This species runs to lima in 
Norman’s key to the genus but differs from that 
species in the distribution of spines on the dorsal 
and ventral surfaces, in the different size and 
shape of the spiracle, greater number of spines 
on the dorsal surface of the tail, and in the length 
of the tail posterior to the second dorsal fin 
(possibly the tip of the tail is broken off in most 
specimens of this genus; in our specimen, which 
was taken from an egg case, the caudal is long 
and tapering and has a filamentous fold on the 
upper surface). 

Family Dabyatidae. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific genera. 

la. Caudal fin absent. 

2a. Tail very long, whip-like DasycUts. 

2b. Tail very smaU, much shorter than the disk 

Gymnura, 

lb. Caudal fin present. 

3a. Caudal nn bioad, convex posteriorly: tail 
somewhat shorter than the disk Urohaim. 

3b. Caudal fin narrow and pointed; tail longer 
than the disk. . . Vrotrygmh. 

Dasyatis Rafinesque, 1810. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species. 

la. Tail with a keel or fold on its upper surface. 

2a. Tail with a keel above and a fold below longus. 

2b. Tail with folds both above and below . brevis. 

lb. Tail without keel or folds above; a low keel 

below padficus. 

Dasyatis brevis (Carman). 

Rat-tailed Ray; Kite-shaped Ray. 

(Plate III, Fig. 1). 

Range: San Diego south to Peru and the 
CaMpagos Islands. (Mexico: San Francisqmto 
Bay, Mulege, Inez Bay, La Paz; Costa mca: 
Gulf of Nicoya; Peru: Payta, Paracas Bay). 

Field Characters: Tail slender, longer than body 
when unbroken; a strong spine on tail; no dorsal 
or caudal fins, but a long, vertical fold of skin 
above and below the tail; disk kite-shaped, with 
greatest width two-fifths of disk length back of 
snout. (Illustration from specimen 24,995: 702 
ram. long, 463 mm, snout to caudal spine base.) 
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Color: Dark brown or black, unmarked. 

Size and Weight: Six feet or more in length. 
A four-foot male weighed fifty i)ounds. 

Fimd: A 27-inch female from Inez Bay had 
thirty or more small crabs in its stomach, all of 
the same species. 

Study Material: 5 specimens. Mexico; Inez 
Bay, female (24,943), total length 1257 mm. 
(4 feet, 114 inches), April 10, 1936, speared at 
night. Mexico: Inez Bay, male (24,995) total 
length 702 mm. (2714 inches), April 13, 1936, 
speared at night. Costa Rica: Culf of Nicoya, 
2 specimens, in collection of Museo Nacional, 
San Jose, Costa Rica; Gal4.pagos Islands: 
Gardiner Bay, Hood Islands: female (5506), 
April 25, 1925, disk length 371 mm. 

Dimemwns: (In Percentage of Total Length.) 


Total length 

Disk length 

Disk width 

Tail length 

Snout to mouth 

Snout to eye 

Snout to anterior nostril 

Snout to end of pel vies 

Snout to 1st gill-arch 

Interorbital space 

Internarial 

Anterior internarial space 

Mouth width 

Space between 1st gill-arches. 
Space between 6th, gill-arches. 


Male 

Female 

(24,943) 

(24,995) 

1257 mm. 

702 mm. 

63.5% 

67 

47,2% 

58.4 

52.8 

9.8 

7.8 

12.4 

11. 

7.3 

6.4 

67. 

50. 

15. 

14,3 

11. 

10.2 

10.6 


6.4 

4.8 

4.3 

6. 

13.3 

11. 

8. 

7. 


Vertebral spines: 

Male: about 90; continuous from back of eye 
to tail spine. 

Female: 25; continuous half way to tail, then 
2 and 1. 

Humeral spines: 

Male: 15. 

Female: 5. 

Teeth of Male: Upper jaw: 11 straight rows, 20 
oblique rows. 

Lower jaw; 18 straight rows; 26 oblique rows. 
Discussion: Our Galdpagos Island specimen 
has strong dorsal spines, considerably stronger 
than is shown in the various figures of this species. 
The specimen has its tail broken; judging from 
similar sized specimens, its total len^h was 
about 40 inches. Probably the heavy spines arc 
associated with its size and age. 


References: Trygon brevis, Oarman, S., BulL Mus. 
Comp, ZooL, 6 . 1879: 171 (original description; type 
locanty, Payta, Peru?). 

Dasybatis dipterurus, Jordan, D. S., Sc Gilbert, C. H., 
Proc. JJ. S. Nat, Mus., 3, 3880 (1881): 31 (original 
description, type locality San Diego, California). 

Dasybatis brevis, Garman, S., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 
396, Plate 32, figs. 5, 6 (description; figure, Pi^ta Peru). 
Breder, C. M., Jr., Bull. Bingham Oceanogr. Coll., 2 (1) 
1928: 1 (San Frandsquito Bay. Lower Callfomia). 

Dasyatis dipterura, Osbum, R. C., * Nichols, J. T., 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 36, 1916: 145 (Mulege, 
Lower Califomia). Wales, J. H., Copeia, 1932: 103 (La 
Paz, Lower Califomia). 

Dasyatis brevis, Nichols, J. T., & Murphy* K. O., Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 46. 1922: 604 (Patacas, Peru). 

Amphotistius dipterurus, Beebe. W., “Zaca Venture,” 
1938: 120, 301 (Santa Inez Bay, Lower Califomia). 


Dasyatus longus (Garman). 
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Zoologica: New York Zoological Society 


Rar^: Gulf of California to the Galapagos. 
(Mexico: Mazatlan, Acapulco; Costa Rica: Port 
Parker; Panama: Panama Bay; Galdpagos: Nar- 
borough, Hood Islands.) 

Field Characters: Tail slender, from one and 
four-fifths to more than twice length of disk; 
a strong spine on tail; no dorsal or caudal fins, 
but a low keel above and a fold of skin beneath 
the tail; disk rhoin}x)id, greatest width two-fifths 
back of snout; anterior margins of disk straight, 
snout not protruding; snout angle blunt, 117®; 
spines along mid-back, and sometimes on inter- 
orbital and on tail. Color, uniform brown above. 
(Illustration after Gannan, 1913, 1,000 mm.) 

Size: A male seined at Port Parker, Costa Rica, 
measured in total length 2,574 mm. (8 feet, 9H 
inches) and weighed 102 pounds. 

Abundance: Not a common ray, usually only 
single s|)ecimens have been captured in any one 
locality. An exception was at Port Parker, Costa 
Rica, where we seined two and saw eight more 
large individuals. 

Study Maierial: 2 specimens, not saved; Port 
Parker, Costa Rica, both males; lengths, 2,574 
and 1,769 ram , Jan. 21, 1938; seined. 

Measurements: in i)ercentages of total length. 

1st Specimen 2nd Specimen 
mm. % mm. % 
Total length. 2574 1769 

Disk length 978 38 4 660 37 3 

Disk width 1162 45 6 787 44 5 

Tail length. 1854 72 7 1295 73 

Eye.. 21 82 

Snout, 241 9 4 

Interorbital. 176 7 

Intemarial. 110 4 3 

Snout to mouth . 228 8 9 

Mouth width . . 85 3 3 

1st to 5th gills 146 5 7 

Ixjngth to base of tail 354 14 

Base of tail to spine 406 16 . 233 13 2 

Spine length. 160 6 3 150 8 5 

Dtscussum: The characters of disk spines, oral 
papillae, and tail length are so variable, that if 
the caudal keel and fold of skin in an adequate 
series of specimens, prove to be also variable or 
sex characters, the two species longus and brevis 
should be merged. 

References: Trygon longa, Qarman, S , Bull, Mus. 
Comp, Zool., 6, 1880. 170 (original description; type 
locality, Ac^ulco, Mexico, Panama) Jordan, D. 8., & 
Gilbert, C. M., Bull. V, 8, Fish Comm., 2, 1882 (1883): 
106 (Mazatlan, Mexico). 

DasyaHs longus, Svermann, B. W , & Jenkins, 0. P., 
Proc, U. S. NiU, Mus , 14, 1892. 132 (notes on 4 sp^- 
mens, Guaymas, Mexico). Jordan, D. B., Fishes of 
Sinaloa. 1805: 389 (common at Mazatlan). 

DasyatU longa, Gilbert, C H., A Starks, £. O.. Fishes 
of Panama 1904. 17, 207 (Panama, description). 
Snodgrass, B. £., & Heller, E., Proc. Wash. Acad. Sd , 6, 
1905: 345 (short description; numerous at Narboroui^ 
Island, Galapagos). 

Dasybalus longus, Gannan, S., The Plagiostomia, 1913: 
390, Plate 82, figs. 3, 4 (short description, figure). Meek, 
S. S., k Hildebrand, 8, F., Marine FHidies of Panama, 1, 
1923. 79 (description, Panama). 


DasyatU padfims up. nov, 
(Plate TI, Figs. 1, 2 and 3), 



Text-figure 24. 


Type: Holotypc, male, No. 26,120, Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research, New York Zoological 
Society; Port Parker, Costa Rica, January 22, 
1938, harpooned at night, total length 1^524 
mm. Type in the collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Fidd Characters: Tail slender, one and three- 
quarters times as long as length of disk; two 
strong caudal spines; no dorsal or caudal fins, but 
a low keel on the ventral side of the tail; disk 
sub-spherical with widest area two-fifths of 
distance back from snout; snout small but pro- 
truding beyond disk profile; snout angle blunt, 
120 degrees; faint traces of double, dorsal cluster 
of somewliat enlarged tubercles; entire upper 
surface a hard armor of solid, low, radiating 
tubercles. Uniform brown above; white below 
with a broad border of dark. 

Size: The two known specimens measure 
respectively 1,270 and 1,524 mm. in total length. 

Description: Measurements, with percentage of 
total length (percentages in parentheses). Total 
length, 1,524 mm., disk len^h, 558 mm. (35.6); 
disk width, 622 mm. (41); tail length, 965 mm. 
(63.3); snout to eye, 132 mm. (8.7); snout to 
mouth, 110 mm. (7.2); snout to nostril, 90 mm. 
(5.9); snout to first gill-slit, 190 ram. (12.6); 
interorbital, 98 mm. (6.45); intemarial, 60 (3.3); 
mouth width, 60 (3.3); eye, 13 mm, (.85); 
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Bpirade, 46 mm. (2.95); interspace of first gUl^ 
146 mm. (9.6) ; base of tail to first spine, 432 mm. 
(28.3): first spine length 73 mm. (4.8); second 
spine length, 135 mm. (8.86); space between base 
of spines, 50 mm. (3,3); gill-sUt greatest length 
26 mm. 

Whole head and body covered with a mosaic of 
low, blunt, radiating tubercles. Slight suggestion 
of two shotilder clusters of slightly enlarged but 
blunt tubercles. The dorsal tubercles die out 
toward edge of disk, but become small, sharp 
spinules along rim of eyes and spiracles, and on 
distal portion of tail. 

The surface of the skin shows a dense covering 
of separate tubercles. These average 1.4 mm. in 
diameter, with larger ones up to 2.8 mm. They 
show no pattern of arrangement, being about 
their own diameter apart. They are irregularly 
round, and composed except for a thin basal 
.sheet of bone, of white enamel. From the center 
radiate four irregular ridges which in turn divide, 
especially near the margin. The skin between the 
tubercles is of a very tough, gristle-liko character, 
adding to the tubercles in ghing a feeling of solia 
hardness to the surface as a whole. 

A low, infracaudal keel begins at base of 
second spine and ends at vertical of tip of spine. 
Tail, halfway between base and base of first 
spine, 40 mm. wide, and 27 mm. deep. 

Superior velum almost straight, fimbriated. 
Lower jaw outside, notched in center, thence 
cimdng backward on each side to the gape. 
C'^onsiderablc area below and l)ehiud mouth 
stnmgly papillose. 

Teeth: Dental area of lower jaw in general 
wavy, there being three curved depressions in the 
outer half, the inner half remaining flat and level. 
Width of this area 43 mm., front to back 15 mm. 
About 31 rows across, and 12 from front to back. 
Width of the teeth 1.7 mm. Each tooth has a 
deep base, stf)ut, extending straight down but 
not attached to its neiglibors. The summit is 
flat but projects slightly over the two in front, 
the tectli being staggered like tiles. A deep 
transverse groove extends across the center of 
each t(X)th, and the anterior, or interiorly 
])omting rim is cursed. At the summit of this 
curve is a well-develoj^d toothlet, almost level 
with the general surface of the whole area, but 
pointing down the throat. These small teeth are 
largest and sharpest among the innermost rows, 
gradually dying out because of wear as the 
exterior edge is approached. The edges of each 
tile tooth, arouna the central groove is strongly 
marked with minute ridges and flat cusps. 

Five large papillae extend along the bottom of 
the inside of the mouth, blunt, thick and creased, 
the largest 8 mm. in height. 

Color: Above uniform brown, with considerable 
dusky mottling on the posterior lobe of the 
pectorals. Below, creamy white, a border of 
dusky black beginning as an irregular series of 
mottlings at snout, and increasing in width and 
intensity badewara to a maximum of 50 mm., 
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continued on to the i^lvics, and dying out 
rapidly on the postero-inner border. Clasi)er8 
dominantly dusky; entire under tail black. 

Local Distribniion: Our specimens were har- 
pooned in shallow water at night near shore. 

Food: In the stomach of one were thirty snap- 
ping shrimps, squillas, and a few pieces of broken, 
strongly ribbed, cardium shells. 

Study Material: 2 specimens; Port Parker, 
Costa Rica; male and female; only one specimen, 
the t 3 rpe, saved, No. 26,120; totd length 1,270 
and 1,524 mm.; Jan. 1938; harpoonea at 
night. 

Discussion: The following differences are listed 
between this new species of Dasyatus from the 
Pacific, and Dasyatus schmardae from Jamaica 
and the Atlantic side of the Panama C'anal, 
which is apparently its closest relative. 

In our specimens the spiracles are almost three 
and a half (3.46) times the length of the eyes (not 
“more than twice the size of eyes'O- The inter- 
orbital space is 1.24 in preocular snout (not 1.5). 
The longest gill-slit is 26 mm., twice the length of 
eye (not gill-slits small, longest about the length 
of eye**). Dorsal humeral tul)ercles are flat and 
inconspicuous in specimen No. 1, and almost 
absent in No. 2 (not ^Hwo greatly enlarged 
tubercles or bucklers”). Two large caudal sjnnes 
in both srxjciinens (not a single caudal spine). 
Tail is almost round in front of first spine (not 
‘‘tail notably depressed in advance of spine”). 
Color white below with wide black border (not 
“color pale underneath”). Teeth are jmle and 
normally colored (not “teeth very dark”). 
Disk length into width in our specimens, one and 
one-tenth and one and one-fifth (not one and one- 
twentieth). 

Notes: Our preparateur ran the spine of one of 
the rays into his hand, and almost fainted with 
the pain. It was relieved with hot water and 
strong epsom salts and after twenty-four hours 
the pain and swelling were ahnost gone. 


Gymnura Van Hasselt, 1823. 
Gytnnura marmorata (fboper). 



Text-figure 25 


Range: San Diego to Peru (Mexico: Cedros 
Island, San Bartolome Bay, Felipe Bay, Gonzago 
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Bay, San Francisquito Bay, Masjatlan; Panama: 
Bay of Panama; Peru: Lobos de Afuera). 

Field Characters: Disk almost twice as wide as 
Jong; tail very short, one-third length of disk; no 
dorsal or caudal fins, but a slight fold of skin 
above and below tail; skin perfectly smooth; tail 
spine very small or absent. 

Color: The color and pattern show great varia- 
tion; typical pattern, disk marked with both 
light and dark spots on a tan ground darkened by 
seal-brown dots; the light spots are pale, almost 
lemon yellow, surrounded by a brown edging; 
dark spots are vaiidyke-brown; pel vies are 
reddish-brown; tail is mottled, sometimes banded. 

Size: Reaches a length of l>etween four and 
five feet. 

Abundance: Reported as very common at Ma- 
zatlan and elsewhere. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Picroplatea marmorata. Cooper, J. (i., 
Proc. Calif. Acad. Set., 3, 1863: H2, fig. 26 (original 
description, figure, type locality, San Di«go. California). 
Jordan, D. 8., Sc Evermann, B. W., Fishes North and 
Middle America. 1, 1896: 87 (short description. Point 
Concepcion to Cedros island). Starks, E. C., & Morris, 
K. Ia, Unit. Calif. Pub. Zool , 3, 1907: 173 (description, 
color. . . Santa Barbara to Ban Bartolome 

Lower California"). Osbum, R. <L, & Nichols. J. T., 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 36, 1916: 145 (Port San 
Bartholome. Lower California). Breder, C. M., Jr., Bull, 
Bingham Oceanogr. Coll., 2, 1928. 12. figs. 11. 12 (ques- 
tions validity of P. crebripunctata Peters and P. rava 
Jordan A Starks, color; Gulf of California: North of San 
Felipe Bay, San Francisqjdto, Gonzago Bay, figures). 
Kumada, T , & Hiyama, Y., Marine Fi^ West Coast of 
Mexico, 1037: 23, Plate 2 (short description. Plate). 

Pteroplatea crebripunctata, Peters, W. C. HL., Monatsber, 
Akad. vViss., 1869: 703 (original description; Mazatlan, 
Mexico). Jordan. D. 8. & Gilbert. C. H.. Bull. U. S. 
Fish Comm., 2, 1882 (1883). 106 (Mazatlan, Mexico). 
Jordan, D. 8., Fishes of Sinaloa, 1806 : 890 (description, 
color, common at Mazatlan, Mexico). Jordan, D. 8.. Sc 
Evermann, B. W., Fishes of North and Middle America, 
I, 1896: 87 (description, "Gulf of California and south- 
ward"), Vol. 3, 1898: 2763 (amended description). 
Gilbert, C. H., &. Starks, E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 
1904: 18 (note on proportions, Panama). Garman, 

The Plagiostonila, 1913: 413 (short description, color). 
Evermann. B, W., & Radclifife, L., Bull. V. S. Nat. Mus., 
96, 1917: 16 (description, color; Peru- lx>bo8 de Afuera). 

Pteroplatea rava, Jordan, D. 8., & Starks, E. O.. in 
Jordan, D. 8., Fishes of Sinaloa. 1904: 890 (original de- 
scription, color, type-locality, Mazatlan, Mexico; type 
No. 1587. Stanford university Museum) Jordan. D. S,, 
A Evermann, B W., Fishes North and Middle America, 
3, 1898: 2764 (copy of origina] description). 

Pteroplatea sp., Kumada, T., & Hiyaraa, Y., Marine 
Fish Pacific Coast Mexico. 1937: 23, Plate 67 (short 
description, figure). 


Urotrygon Gill, 1863. 

Key to species of the tropical eastern Pacific.* 
la. No enlarged spines or tubercles on the median 
line of the back; upi)er surface of the disk 
closely beset with short prickles, largest on 
the back. 

2a. Length of disk about equal to width of disk. 

?nvndu$, 

2b. Length of disk 1 .2 in width of disk. . binghami. 

• This key, adapted and extended from that given by- 
Meek A Hudobrand, (1923), should be used with great 
caution. The species of eastern tropical Pacific Urotrygon 
are poorly known from a small number of specimens, 
and In those species where a larger number of 8i>ecimens 
have been taken, them is considerable variation. On the 
Eastern Pacific Expeditions only one spedmen of the 
genus was taken; this boms very little in elucidating the 
problems of the species or tlio genus. As an aid to future 
students we dve the original descriptions of each species, 
plus the references that refer to tiie eastern tropical 
Padfle, 


lb. One to 8, or a continuous series of spines, on the 
median line of the back and the base of the 
tail (wanting in very young); skin smooth or 
less prickly. 

3a. A contintums series of spines on the median 
line of the back, extending from shoulder 
to caudal spine; skin with short prickles. 

asterias, 

3b. No continuous series of spines on the median 
line of the back; spines sometimes present 
in a group on the middle of the back, or on 
the tail. 

4a. One to three strong spines on the middle of 
the hack. 

5a. Spines present on the tail immediately 


before the caudal fin chilensis. 

5b. No spines on the tail before the caudal 
fin goodei. 


4b. No sharp spines on middle of back; one to 
9 sharp spines at base of tail in advance 
of caudal spine; skin smooth, .asptdurus. 

Urotrygon aspidurus (Jordan k Gilbert). 

Range: Panama Bay. 

Copy of original description: ‘'Color plain 
brown; upper side of l)ody and tail white. 

“Disk vety slightly longer than broad, its 
length very little leas than length of tail; anterior 
margins of disk nearly straight, the anterior tip 
abruptly projecting as an exserted, narrow, 
triangular prominence rounded at its end ; lenji^h 
of exserted part about as long as the width of its 
base, and from half to two-thirds the iiiterorbital 
width, it being longer and sharper in a male 
specimen, in which also the anterior margins of 
the disk form a less obtuse angle; distance from 
eye to tip of snout about one-third length of the 
disk. Eyes very small, much smaller than the 
large spiracles^ their diameter less than half 
interorbital width. Width of mouth 2^2 in 
distance to tip of snout. Nostrils directly in 
front of mouth; nasal folds forming a broad con- 
tinuous fla]i, the edges of which are slightly 
fringed. Ventrals projecting a little beyond 
outline of disk. Caudal spine very large, its 
length a little more than twice interorbital width 
(in a large female specimen duplicated^ and as 
long as from eye to tip of snout), its insertion 
well in front of nuddle of tail. Caudal fin long 
and low, the lower portion longer, l)eginning 
nearly opposite tip of caudal spine. Depth of 
tail with the caudal fin, about half interorbital 
width. 

“Skin entirely smooth, with the exception of a 
series of strong l)road-rooted spines or bucklers 
on the upper part of the tail in front of caudal 
spine, and sometimes a series of minute sand-like 
prickles on snout, and on median line of body. 
These latter are present only in a large female 
specimen, which also has 8 spines on the tail 
instead of 2 as in the others. These spines are 
straight, sharp, directed backwards, their height 
about equal to width of base which is somewhat 
longer than diameter of pupil. 

“This species is not uncommon in the Bay of 
Panama, and is brought into the market in 
company with Urohphus mundus. Three sped- 
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mens were obtained, the largest about 18 inches 
in length.” 

Gilbert & Starks (1904, p. 16) made corrections 
and additions to this description and described 
embryos, and Garman (1913, p. 405) speaks of 
the relationship of U. chiUiim to this species. 

References: Urolophus (tspidurus, Jordan, D, 8., & 
Gilbert, C. H., Bull. ir. S. Fish Comm., 1, 1881 (1882): 
306, 307 (original description, type locality. Panama 
Bay). Gilbert, C. H., &, Starks. K. 0., Fishes of Panama 
Bay, 1904: 16 (description, adult and embryos. Panama 
Bay, abundance). Oarman, S., Bull. Mus. Comp, Zool., 
46 (12) 1906. 229 (Panama). KendaU, W. O.. & Rad- 
cllfTe, L., Mem. Mub. Comp. Zool., 35 (3) 1912: 80 
(Panama Bay). 

Uroirygort aspidurus, Oarman, S., The Plagiostomia, 
1913: 406, PI 69 (numerous specimens, Panama. “ Hardly 
to be separated from U. chilenbis Gtlnther, 1871, 
figure of skeletal cartilages). 

Urotryzon asterias (Joidaii k (hlbcrt). 



Range: Mexico and Panama. (Mexico: Ma- 
zatlan, Acajmlco, and ‘‘west coast of Mexico”; 
Panama: Bahia Honda, Naos Island, Panama 
Bay.) (Illustration after figure of U. vumdu:<y 
Gannan, 1913, 210 rnm.) 

Copy of originol desnipiion of U. asterias: 
‘‘Disk almost round, a little broader than long; 
its length just about equal to length of tail. 
Anterior margins of disk nearly straight, the tip 
acute, sliglitly exserted, much less prominent 
than in U, aspidurus^ longer in the male specimen 
than in the females. Distance from eye to tip of 
snout, about one-fourth length of disk and a 
little more than twice interorbital width. Inter- 
orbital space somewhat concave. Eyes small, 
much smaller than the large spiracles, the diam- 
eter about half the interorbital width. Width of 
mouth 2 1 /6 in distance from tip of snout. Teeth 
conic and sharp in the males, blunter and some- 
what pavement-like in the females. Nostrils 
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directly in front of angles of mouth; nasal folds 
forming a broad continuous flap, the edges of 
which are slightly fringed. 

“Ventrals projecting a little beyond outline of 
disk. Caudal spine very long, somewhat longer 
thafl snout, its insertion considerably in front of 
middle of tail. Caudal fin moderate, the upper 
lobe deepest, inserted opposite tip of caudal 
spine, the lower lobe l>eginning farther forward, 
the depth of the tail with caudal fin, about half 
the interorbital space. 

“Skin above everywhere rather sparsely 
covered with small stellate prickles, these larger 
and more numerous toward the median line of 
the back and head; wanting on the ventral fin. 
Males and females about equally rough. Median 
line of back with strong, sharp recurved spines, 
18 to 32 in number, extending from the shoulders 
to the front of the caudal spine, these usually 
l>ecoming much larger and sharper backward, but 
the largest much smaller than the spines in U. 
aspidurus. 

“Color, light brown, without distinct mark- 
ings; tail, faintly edged with dusky; lower side 
white. 

“Tliis species is not rare at Mazatlan, where 
it is known as Raia. It is also occasionally taken 
at Panama. 

“Three females and one male specimen, from 
12 to 16 inches in length, were brought from 
Mazatlan, and one young male from Panama.” 

Copy of original description of Urotrygon 
rogersi: “Disk broader than long by a distmice 
two and a half times the interorbital width; 
anterior mar^ns of disk nearly straight, the tip 
of snout projecting; snout from eye tliree and 
three-(iuarters in length of disk; eyes little 
smaller than spiracles; width of mouth two and 
a half times in preoral part of snout; caudal spine 
inserted in front of middle of tail. Skin with 
minute ])rickles on margin of pectorals and on 
middle of back, leaving smooth areas near middle 
of pectorals and over branchial arches; 16 to 20 
large spinules along median line of back and tail, 
("olor, plain brown; caudal fin darker, edged 
with white. 

“This sj)ecies differs from Urolophus asterias 
in having a wider disk, more acute snout, much 
smaller prickles, and fewer spinules on back and 
tail. 

“Three specimens obtained in the Astillero 
(Mazatlan), the longest is 18 inches in entire 
length.” 

Concerning this type which is in the collection 
of Stanford University, Dr. G. S. Myers WTites 
as followB: 

“The holotype of Urolophus rogersi is a female 
wdth the following present dimensions; total 
length 430 mm.; width of disk 280; snout tip to 
end of pelvic 238; tail length from anus 220; inter- 
ocular 28; snout, left orbit to tip 68; between 
lower angles naso-labial flaps 25 mm.” 

The single small specimen of Urotrygon in our 
collection seems to fit best in this species. 
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Study Material: 1 specimen; seven miles west 
of Ch^I)erico, Guatemala; Station 197:D-2, 14 
fathoms, Dec, 15, 1937, male, total length 148 
mm., Cat, No. 27,520. 

Disk almost circular, anterior margins straight, 
snout considerably produced; tail from base to 
spine strongly depressed; claspers developed well 
beyond pelvics; disk al)Ove generally but rather 
sparsely covered with very fine, sharp spines, 
especially abundant near, and actually along 
edge of anterior margins (except along extreme 
snout), on head and around eyes; these spines 
are almost absent from mid-back area, of mid- 
disk to tail; a series of low, blunt spinules, just 
visible above skin, from base of tail to spine, with 
numerous small spines down sides of tail, and 
generallv over dorsal surface; dorsal portion of 
caudal fin with two lateral rows of spinules, and 
an irregular row near and along dorsal edge; 
ventral portion of caudal fin smooth; disk below 
smooth, but marginal spines visible. Caudal 
spine long and slender; the tip for an extent of 2 
mm. is smooth; this is followed by about 18 
strong, sharp barbs, extending for haK the total 
length of the spine, T^th in about twenty 
transverse rows, each with a wide, transverse 
base, and a tall, slightly tapering, stout cusp, 
curved slightly backward; two small, reserve 
teeth lying obliquely at the posterior base of 
each erect tooth. Anterior oral velum with 
about thirty-five papillae. Eyes very small, 
black. 

Measurements: Percentages in total length; 
total length, 148 mm , disk length, 75 ram., 
(50.7) ; disk width 83 mm. (56) ; tail length, 80 
mm. (54); base of tail to spine, 30 mm. (20.2); 
snout to eye, 26 mm. (17.6); snout to mouth 22 
mm. (14.9); snout to nostril, 18 mm. (12.2); 
snout to 1st gill, 35 mm. (23.6); interorbital, 11 
mm. (7.4); intemarial, 10 mm. (6.75); mouth 
width, 9 ram. (6); eye, 2 mm. (1.35); spiracle, 
2.9 mm. (1.95); interspace of 1st gills, 21 mm. 
(14); interspace of 5th gills, 18 mm. (12.2); 
spine length, 29.3 mm, (19.7). Teeth: base 
width .43; cusp height .23; height whole tooth .3 
mm. Tail: half way between base and spine, 7 
mm. wide and 4.4 mm, deep. 

Color: Uniform dark buffy-brc»wn above; 
white below. 


References: Urolophus aster ias, Jordan, O. S., & Gilbert, 
C. H.. Proc, U, S. N<U. Mus,, 6 . 1882 (1883) . 579 (original 
deecriptlon. Mazatlan and Panama). Jordan. D. 8 , 
Fishes of Sinaloa, 1895: 388 (Mazatlan. Mexico, very 
common). Kumada. T., Sc, HJyama, Y.. Marine Fish 
West Coast Mexico. 1937* 22, Plate 56 (brief description, 
figure). 

Urotryopn asterias^ Meek, S. K., Sc Hildebrand, S. F.. 
Marine Fishes of Panama, 1, 1923 83 (description of 
adults and embryos, discussion). Breder, O. M., Bull. 
Bingham Oceanogr. Colt., 2 (1). 1928 11, fig. 8 (Bahia 
Honda. Panama: figure). 

Vroiophus mundus, Gilbert, C H., Sc Starks, K. C., 
Fishes of Panama Bay. 1904* 10 (Panama: not of Gill). 

Vrotiygon mundus, Oarman, 8.. The Plaglostomia, 
1913: 406. Plate 30. figs. 1. 2 (in part). 

X/rolopnus rogersi, Jordan. D. 8., Sc Starks. E. C., in 
Jordan, D. 8., Fisliss of Sinaloa, 1895: 388 (orbonal 
description; type locality Mazatlan, Mexico; type No. 
1700, Stanford Unive^ty Museum). Kendall, W, C., 
Sc Baddilfe, L., Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool., 35, 1912: 80 
(short description. Acapulco, Mexico). 

Urolophus 9p., Kumada, T.. Sc Htyama, Y.. Marine 
Fish Pacific Coast of Meodco, 1937: 22, Plate 56, fig. B. 
(figure). 


Discussion: The figu^ of Kumada & Hiyama 
is included in the species principally because of 
the statement in Meek & Hildebrand (1923: 83) 
that the “wing-like expansion is proportionately 
greater in the adult than in the young.'* 

Vrotrygon binghami Breder. 



Raiige: Mouth of Colorado River, Gulf of 
California, in 16-14 fathoms. 

Copy of original desmpilon of Urotrygon 
binghami: “Type No. 1019 Bingham Oceano- 
graphic Collection. Total length 190 mm. 

“Disk somewhat angular, broader than long, 
length 1.2 in breadth; the anteriolateral margins 
slightly convex to directly in front ot eyes where 
they become concave to meet at tlie rather 
produced tip ol snout; the nosterio-lateral 
margins strongly convex; interorbital space 2 2 
in preocular part of snout: spiracles a little 
larger than eyes and ])lacad immediately behind 
them; mouth slightly curved, 2.7 in preocular 
part of snout; teeth pointed, small, diamond 
shaped; tail somewhat shorter than disk, 1.2 in 
disk; caudal fin low and long, piimaform, extend- 
ing on tail, 2.7 meiWLurcd from tip to vent; spine 
inserted a little more than an eye's diameter 
nearer to vent than to tip of tail; tail strongly 
depressed, but with no lateral keels; ventral fins 
broad, with posterior margins continuing curve 
of pectorals; skin smooth, no distinct prickles 
anjnvhere but with small light points that suggest 
the possible development of them at a greater 
size. See Figures 6 and 7. 

“Coloration — Nearly uniform grayish tan 
above, light below with numerous sulMiermal 
dark splotches. Caudal fin dusky, edged with 
li^it. There are a few light dots on snout and 
wings and a few dark blotches irregularly placed. 

“Tliis form is closest to U. mundus (lill but 
differs prominently in the much broader disk, the 
shorter tail, the more prominent snout, the curve 
of the ventrals and in other minor details. It 
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also differs from U. mundm in the lack of 
prickles, which, however, it may develop at 
greater size and from U. asteriaa (Jordan & 
Gilbert) in the lack of a median row of spines 
which would surely be evident at this size/' 
(lUustration after Breder, 1928, 190 mm.) 


^rigi 

F^p 


A ^ilpe and Shoal Point, Bio Colorado; type No. 
Bingham Oceanogr. Coil., Yale University J. 


1019, 


Urotrygon chilensis (Gimther). 



Range: Chile (extraliinital). 

Co])y of original description: ‘‘Disk broader 
than long; snout a little projecting; tail longer 
than the disk. Disk smooth, but with spines 
along the median line, viz., three in a single 
scries in the middle of the back, and two on the 
tail, in front of the serrated spine. No rudimen- 
tary dorsal fin. Upper parts nearly uniform 
brownish, with a few very indistinct darker 
specks. 

“Distance of the extremity of the snout from 
the vent — 434 inches. 

“Distance of the extremity of the tail from the 
vent — inches. 

“Greatest width of the disk — 6)4 inches. 

“One example from the Geoffrey Museum, is 
in the collection of the British Museum," 

The description by Garman (Plagiostomia, 
1913: 406) is practically identical with the above. 
He adds however, “GUnther's figum so closely 
represents the species later described as U. 
aspidurua^ differing mainly in the anterior posi- 
tion of some of the tubercles, as to raise doubt of 
the validity of that species." (Illustration after 
GUntW, 1871, 256 mm.) 


Reference: Urolophus chilensis, Gttother. A., Proc, ZooL 
Soc, London, 1871: 653, Plate 53 (original description, 
figure, type-locality, Chile). 

Urotrygon chilensis, Garman, S., The Plagiostomia, 
1918: 405 (description; possibility of 17. aspidurus being 
the same as chilensie). 

‘^lis description of this extralimital species is 
included because of Garman's note as to its 
relationship to aspidurus. 


Urotrygon goodei (Jordan k Bellman). 

Range: Panama and Ecuador, (Panama: 10 
miles S. of Pearl Islands; Ecuador: St. Helene 
Bay). 

Copy of original description: “Diagnosis. — Ap- 
proaching Urolophus halleri and nebvlosuSf from 
which it is separated by the presence of a strong 
spine on the middle of the back, by the more 
angular outline, the narrow ventrals, and the plain 
coloration. 

“Type: No. 41,150, U. S. National Museum. 

“Hab. — Pacific Ocean, off coast of Colombia: 
8*^ 06' N., 78® 51' W. 

“Description. — Disk (to posterior base of 
pectorals) broader than long by a distance equal 
to snout and half eye; anterior margins of disk 
very slightly convex from in front of eyes out- 
wards. Snout with its tip exserted and sharply 
pointed, its length in disk to base of pectorals. 
Eye about equal to spiracle, 334 hi snout. 
Margin of spiracles not denticulate. Interor- 
bital area scarcely concave, its width 2 in snout. 
Width of mouth 2 in preorai part of head. Nasal 
fold concave liehind, its edge fringed. Ventrals 
projecting considerably beyond disk, their length 
(from anterior margin of vent backwards) 134 iu 
their breadth. Caudal spine large, its length 
equal to snout and half eye, its margin with H-JO 
sharp forward-projecting spinules; its insertion 
anterior to middle of teil measured from i>ec- 
torals, its tip reaching front of caudal. Caudal 
fin (measured from end of spine) equal to snout 
and eye. Length of tail greater than that of disk 
by a distance equal to eye and spiracle. Body 
(in young specimens) entirely smooth except for 
the presence of one (or two) sharp spine on 
midcUe of back. Color plain brown, paler toward 
margins of disk; no spots or distinct markings; 
under side not mottled; caudal dark above, 
margined with imle. 

“The above description was taken from a 
young female si)ecimen 7 inches long. This 
specimen has the snout wholly smooth. Another, 
about an inch shorter has two spines on middle of 
back and the snout prickly. Both specimens 
were dredged at Station 2795, with the preceding 
species. The snout is wholly smooth in the type." 


References: Urolophus goodei, Jordan, P. S., Sc Bollman, 
O. H., Proc, U. S. Not, Mu$., 12, 1889 (1890); 151 (orlK- 
inal dascriptloii. type locality. Albatross station 2795, 
8® 06' 30" N.. 78* 6U W„ 10 mllee south uf Pearl Isiauds. 
Bay of Panama, in 33 fathoms; No. 41,150, U. 8, 
Nat. Mus.). Boulonger. G, A., Boll Mus, Univ, Torino, 
IS, 1898: 1 (St. Helene Bay, Bcoador). 
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Vrotrygon mundus Gill. 



Range: Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama. (Mexico: 
Port San Bartholome, Estaban Island; Costa 
Rica: Puntarenas; Panama: Panama.) 

Copy of original description: ^‘The disk is 
orbicular with a slight linguiform projection in 
front and with the pectoral fins behind broadly 
rounded. The distance of the snout from the 
hinder margin of the pectorals equals the width 
of the disk. The tail (behind the anus) is rather 
longer than the body (in front). The spine is 
inserted l>ehind the middle of the tail, and is 
about as long as the distance Instween the snout 
and the nostrils. The ventral fins extend out- 
wards, the rectilinear anterior margin tending 
little backwards, and the external margins are on 
a line with and complete the outline of the disk. 
The posterior margin in the male is nearly 
rectilinear, while in the female it is slightly 
convex, especially towards the inner angles. The 
upper velum is very sinuous and fimbriated. 
ITie teeth are pointed and pjTamidal, The 
spiracles are oval, interrupted at the intero- 
anterior angle by the eyes, and the margins are 
entire and well defiined. The skin is beset with 
numerous, small, stelliform tubercles» larger on 
the dorsal region. The color is a uniform dark 
brown above. 

‘'Two small specimens, male and female, are in 
the collection. 

“Tl)e present species would, by many zoolo- 


gists, be referred to the genus Urolophus of 
Muller and Henle, but it would appear that it 
and the U, torpedinus should be separated from 
that genus and referred to a distinct one, dis- 
tinguished by the rounded and not an^lar out- 
line, the longer tail and posterior insertion of the 
spine, and especially the acute teeth.^' (Illus- 
tration after Meek & HDdebrand, 1923, 220 mm.) 

U. asterias and U, rogersi have been synony- 
mized under this species. Meek & Hildebrand, 
however, give evidence to show that asterias and 
mundus are distinct. 

References: Urotrygon mundus. Gill, T., Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila,, 1863: 173 (orii^nal dosciiption; tyTO 
locality Panama; type lost). Garman. S.. The Pla^o- 
stomla. 1913: 406, Plate 30 (In part; plate). Osbum. R. 
C.. & Nichols, J. T.. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 85. 
1916: 145 (Lower California: Port San Bartholome, 
Estaimn Island). Fowler, H. W.. Copeia, 39, 1917: 8 
(Costa Rica* Puntarenas). Meek, S. E., & Hildebrand, 
8. F., Marine Fishes of Panama. 1, 1923: 82, Plate 4 
(description, color, figure; not identical with asterias). 

Urolophus mundus, Jordan. D. S., Sc Evormann. B. W.. 
Fishes North and Middle America, 1. 1896. (short de* 
scription). Jordan. D. S., Sc Erormann, B. w.. Fishes 
North and Middle America, 3, 1898: 2752 (statement 
that mundus and asterias are identical). Gilbert, O. H., 
& Starks, E. C.. Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 16 (com> 
ments on identity of asterias, mundus and rogersi; see 
under asterias). 


Vrobatis Garman, 1913. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific species. 

la. Ashy gray, or brown, spotted conspicuously 

with black or dark brown wacidata, 

lb. Brown in general color, not spotted with black. 

2a. Brown with large pale spots, the darker inter- 
spaces forming reticulations, two narrow 
pale bands around the whole disk. 

cmrentricus. 

2b. Plain brown, or with yellow dots and vermic- 
ulations, no pale lines around the disk. 

halleri. 


Urobatis concentricus Osbum & Nichols. 

Reticulated Round Ray. 

(Plate III, Fig. 2). 

Range: Gulf of California south to southern 
Mexico. (Mexico: Ran Estaban Island, Inez 
Bay, Han Lucas Bay, Port Guatulco.) 

Field Characters: Disk outline round; no dorsal 
fins but a well-developed caudal fin; skin smooth; 
a strong caudal spine; tail shorter than disk* 
color dark, with large, rounded, pale spots, ana 
with two pale lines bordering the disk. (Illus- 
tration from specimen No. 2j5,142, 385 mm.) 

Color: The ground color is dark brown, broken 
everywhere into coarse reticulations by large, 
rounded, pale spots. They are arranged in two 
or three irregular rows around the mid-line of the 
disk, but they are different in each individual. 
Two, narrow, pale, unbroken bands, concentric 
with these spots, surround the outer area of the 
entire disk and extend on to the pelvics. Under 
side pale. 

Size: The largest ray thus far recorded is a 
male taken by us at Inez Bay, with a total 
length of 475 min. 
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Loial Disinhution: All our R|)eciinen6 were 
'jxjared at nip;ht in shallow water. 

Abundarice: In Inez Bay we found these the 
most abundant of the smaller rays 

Food: Three individuals taken at Inez Bay had 
been feeding exclusively on small crabs. Two 
others had eaten polychacte worms. 

Breeding: The females, measuring from 325 to 
400 mm , had fully developed ovaries but no 
signs of eggs or young 

Btndy Material: 13 specimens; Mexico, Inez 
Bay, 1], f) males, 5 females (24,999) 204 to 475 
mill , April 13 to 16, 1936, speared at night. 
San Lucas Bay, female, (not saved) 460 mm. 
April 23, 1936, speared at night Port Cluatulco, 
lemale (20,042, Plioto sr)37) 385 mm , Dec. 3, 
1937, speared at night 

Referenceh Urobatis concentrUus, Osburn. R C , & 
Nichols, J.T..BwM.^77?er Mus. Nat Hist, 86, 1916 144, 
fig 2 (original description, color. t>pe locality San Este- 
ban Island, figure, t>pe No. 6199, Amer. Mus. Nat 
Hist ) 

Discussion: The only other recorded specimens 
are the type and three other individuals taken by 
the AlhatrosSf at Esteban Island, in the Gulf of 
California on April 13, 1911 They were all 
niales, and measured from 360 to 432 mm 

Urobatis halleri (Cooper). 

Little Round Sting Ray. 

Range: San Diego to Panama Bay (Mexico: 
Todos Santos Bay, San Francisquito Bay, 
Mazatlan, Colima, Acapulco; Panama: Panama 
Bay). 



Field Chaiaciers: Disk outline round; no 
dorsal fins but a well-developed caudal fin; skin 
smooth; strong spine, tail shorter than disk; 
total length twentv inches or less Color plain 
dark brown, or with numerous minute dots, or in 
female with a few dark siwts. (Illustration after 
Starks, 1918 ) 

Color: Variations in a lot of one hundred 
specimens; “Most are brown with small sjKits of 
yeUow, very small on some, larger on others, 
smaller toward the margins, thickly strewn over 
the entire back and tad IjCSS common \ ariation 
arc the brown ones with the yellow m the form of 
vermiculatiorm. Some arc more yellow than 
brown.'' (Carman, 1913 ) 

Size: The largest ray recorded is 521 mm. in 
length. 

Local Distribution: These rays are found lying 
on the bottom, nearly buried in loose sand or mud 
Abundance: In places the shallow waters are 
said to be almost lined with tlvese small rays, 
wThich are very dangerous to fishermen. 

Food: Said to scoop out large holes in mud 
banks by waving the jiectoral fins, eatmg the 
worms, crabs and small fishes thus exposed 
Breeding: Ovo viviparous; mating taking place 
in April, and the young, one to eight in number, 
are bom in late July or August, Surks & Morris 
say that two embryos, nearly three inches long, 
taken from the oviduct, have v conspicuous flap 
extending back from the eye and upper edge of 
spiracle, and ending in a long, free point behind. 
Study Material: None. 
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fffencfs.* Vrolophm haUeri, Cooper* J. G., Proc. Cal 
Acaa. Sci,, 3* 18ti3: 95 (odidiial decicHptlou* San Diego* 
CJallfomia). Jordan, D. 8„ & Gilbert. O. H.. Bull V. S. 
Fi^ Comm,, 2. 1882: 105 (Mazatlan, Mexico). Jordan, 
D. S., & Gilbert, C. H., Proc, U. S. Nai, Mu$„ 5. 1882 
a888j 621 G^nama). Jordan, D. 8., A: ETormann, B. 
W., Fishea North and Middle America, 1, 1896 : 80 
^hort cleecrlptlon, color). Gilbert, C. H., k Starks. E. C., 
Fishes of Panama Bay, 1004' 15 (notes). Starks, E. C.. 
k Morris, K. L., Uviv. Calif. Publ Zool, 3 Ql) 1907: 172 
(color, embryos), Wilson, C. B„ Proc. V, S Nat. Mus., 
35, 1909; 447, 448 (cqpepod parasite). Kendall. W. O.. k 
Radcliffe, L , Mrm Mus. Cornp, Zool, 35 (Sj 1012* 80 
(Acapulco, Mexico). Wilson, C. B., Proc. u. S. Nat, 
Mus., 64 (17) 1025: It (pan^tic copep^). Kumada, T.. 
k Iliyama, y., Marine Fish Padflc Coast Mexico, 1037: 
22, Plate 55, 6g. A. (short description, part, figures of 
female only). 

Xlrpiophuf nebulosus, Garman, S., Proc. U. S. Nat, 
Mus., 8, 1886 (1886) . 41 (original description, comparison 
with haileri; Collnw. Mexico, type No. 7366, U. a. Nat. 
Mus.). Evermann. B. W., k Jenkins. O. P., Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus.. 14, 1891 (1892). 132 (slmilartty to haileri, 
color, embryos, measurements, Guaymas. Mexico); 
Jordan, D. B.. k Evermann, B. W., North and 
Middle America, 1. 1806: (description, ** replacing 
haileri southward*;): Gilbert. C. H., k Starks, E. C.. 
FJsbca of Panama Bay, 1904: 16 (no authentic record for 
Panama). 

Urobatis haileri, Garman, S.. The Plagiostomia, 1013: 
408 (description, color variation in one hundred speci- 
mens). Meek, S. E., k Hildebrand, S. F., Marine Fishes 
of Panama, 1, 1923: 86 (comment on absence of recent 
Panama records, copy of Jordan k Evermann des., and 
of Garman’s comments on color). Breder, C. M.. Jr , 
Bull. Bmgham Oceanogr. Coll, 2 (n 1928: 12, fig. 10 
(San Francisqulto Bay, Gulf of California: figures). 
Barnhart, P. S., Marine Fish So. Calif., 1936: 14, fig. 38 
(ecological notes, figure). 

Vrolophua umbrifer, Jordan, D. S., k Starks, E. C.. in 
Jordan, D. S.. Fishes of Sinaloa. 1895. 389 (original 
description: Maeatlan, Mexico). 

Vrobatis nebulosus, Garman. 8., The Plagiostomia, 
1913: 408 (short description). 


Vrobatis maculatus Gammn. 


Spotted Round Sting Ray. 



Text-figure 32. 


Range: Gulf of California (Mexico: San Felipe 
Bay, Gonzago Bay, San Francisquito Bay, Inez 
Bay). 


FieU Characters: Disk outline round; no 
dorsal fins, but a well-developed caudal fin; skin 
smooth; a strong caudal spine; tail shorter than 
disk; color, light brown with fifteen to thirty 
small, round, Uack spots scattered over disk, all 
smaller than eye. (Illustration from specimen 
No. 26,265, 247 mm.) 

Color: Light brown or ashy ^y with many 
small dots of black, chiefly marking the openings 
of the lateral line system tubules; also a series of 
small dots along the sides of the tail, and on for a 
short distance along the disk; in some specimens 
a series of dots forming triangles along the inner 
edge of the pectorals. The dominant pattern is 
formed by a scattering of fifteen to thirty larger 
spots of black, all smaller then the eye, arranged 
in about three concentric lines around the disk, 
or so irregularly that this pattern is lost; below, 
creamy white. 

The colors of a fresh specimen, a male, 400 mm. 
long, as sketched by an artist, are given by 
Breder as follows : ‘'The disk is edged by a reddish 
brown becoming lighter posteriorly and deepen- 
ing anteriorly to a chocolate on the entering 
angle. Inside of this and parallel to the edge 
runs a broken vandyke-brown band, darkest and 
widest across the snout. The central part of the 
disk is lighter and varioqsly mottled with light 
tan, pale slate, and greenish-brown. The claspers 
are purplisli and the caudal base anterior to the 
spine, is similarly suffused. Posterior to the 
spine and on the fin proper there is a slightly 
bluish cast. Below, the central part of the disk 
is a very pale tan and a faint olive iint.'^ 

Size: The largest ray of this species measured 
420 mm. in length. 

Dimensions: (in percentage of total length). 



Male 

Female 

Female 


24,997 

25.265 

25,266a 

Total length 

272 nun. 

247 mm. 

270 mm. 

Disk length 


59 5% 

64.6% 

Disk width 

58 

58 7 

56.6 

Tail length 

46.5 

50 

45 6 

Snout to mouth 

12 5 

12 

12 

Snout to eye 

14 7 

13.8 

11 

Snout to nostril 

10.2 

9.7 

9.25 

Snout to end of pel vies 

63 5 

62 

61 

Snout to let gtll-slit . 

22 4 

21 9 

21 

Jnterorbital. . . . 

5 9 

5 7 

5.5 

Intemarial 

5.9 

6 

5.2 

Mouth width . . 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

Space between Ist glil-slits 

14.3 

11.8 

14 

Space between 6th glll-sllts 

9.2 

8 

9 


Food: Six individuals had been feeding on large 
polychaete worms, Leodice sp., and a scattering 
of amphipods. 

Study Material: 4 specimens. Mexico: Santa 
Inez Bay, two males, two females (24,997, 
25,265, 25,265a), length 242 to 276 mm., April 
13 to 16, 1936. Speared at niglit. 

References: Vrobatis maculatus, Oarman, S^ The 
Plaaiostomia, 1913: 404 (original desesription. Gulf of 
Calliornia). Breder, 0. M., Jr,, Bull Bingham Oceanogr, 
Coll, 2 (1) 1928: 12j;oolor; San FeUro Bay, (3k>nzago Bay, 
San Francisqulto Bay); Beebe. W., “Zacc Venture, 
1988: 120, 300 (Santa Ines Bay, Gulf of Oallfomla). 

Vrolophus haileri, Kumada, T., k Hiyama, Y., Marine 
Fish West Ooaet Mexico, 1937: 22. part; l^ate 55. fig. B 
(description, in part, figure). 
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Diacmnion: Kuinada 6c Hiyatna’s figure of the 
supposed male of U. halleri is identical with a 
m^e in our collection here assigned to macvlatm. 
We have similarly imttemed males and females 
of mactdatm. 


Family Aetobatidae. 

Key to tropical eastern Pacific genera, 

la. Teeth pavement-^like, forming a flattened plate: 

more than three rows in each jaw, the central 
row much wider than the others. 

2a. Side of head not free from the pectoral fins; 
upper surface of body and wings imiformly 
colored, without spots or bands . . A etobatis. 

2b. Sides of the head free from the pectoral fins; 
upper surface of body and fins with white 
bands and spots Pieromylaetta, 

lb. Teeth pavement-like, forming a flattened plate; 

in a single row in each jaw; upper surface of 
body with whites siH)t8 ^^tmsodon. 


Aetobatus Blainville, 1816.^ 
Aetohatus califomicus (Gill). 



1 cxt^figure 33. 


Range: Cape San Mendocino, California, soutli 
to Magdalena Bay, Lower California (Mexico: 
Port San Bartholome, Turtle Bay, Santa Maria 
Bay). 

Field Characters: Large rays with pointed pec- 
toral fins; tail whip-like without a caudal fin; a 
sin^e dorsal fin in front of ihe caudal spine; 
spine often duplicated; a fleshy flap around the 
front of the head formed by the joined ‘‘cephalic 
fins*^; te eth large and flat, pavement-like, a row 

^ We are unable to supply a key to differentiate the 
two rormg of AetobatuB recorded here. A review of the 
Ulustrations of the Californian species demonstrates that 
Oarman’s key is useless, while the Isolation of the spedea, 
over two thousand miles between the ranges of the two, 
demands that the two forms be maintained as separate 
species until proved otherwise. 


Mantas and Ckimaeras 

of large teeth in the center with rows of smaller 
ones at the side. Dark brown, bronzed or 
peenish ; lower surfaces white, darker toward the 
tips of the fins. (Illustration after WaJford, 
1935.) 

Si»e: (irows to about 4 feet wide and to a 
weight of 1 50 pounds. 

Study Material: None. 

Heferences: Bhinoptera vespi^rtilio^ Girard. O. F., Proc, 
Acad. Nat. Sci. PMla., 8, 1866: 137 (Tomales Bay, Oali- 
fomia; not Myliobaiis vespertiiio Bleeker). 

MyUobatis califomicus, Gill. T. N., Ann. Lyc. Nal. 
Hist.. New York, 8 . 1866: 137. after (Urard. Osburn. B. 
O.. & Nichols. J. Tm Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 36, 
1016: 146 (Mexico: Fort San Bartholome. several speci- 
mens: Santa Maria Bay, one sp^men). Wales. J. H.. 
Copela, 1932: 163 (Mexico: Turtle Bay. 5 seined). 
Walford. I^. A., Div. Fish and Game, California, Fish 
Bull., 28. 1931 : 40, Hg. 18 (diagnosis, notes, figure, grows 
to 4 feet). Walford, L. A., ibid, 46. 1935: 61, fig, 66 
(diagnosis, general notes, figure attains a weight or 160 
Munds). Barnhart, P. 8., Marine Fishes of Southern 
California. 1936: 14, fig. 39 (short description, range, 
figure). 


Aetobatus peruvianus (Ganuan).» 



Text-figure 34. 


Range: Peru (Paita, Callao). 

Field Characters: Similar to those of A. cali- 
fomicus. (Illustration after Garman, 1913, 6(X) 
mm.) 

Size: The largest recorded siwcimen is 20 
inches across the disk. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Myliobatis peruvianus, Garman, S., The 
Pla^ostomia, 1918; 430. Plate 36, fig. 4-6, Plate 66, fig. 
8, Plate 73. fig. 2 (original description: t>i)e locality, 
evidently Peru oy the specific name: figure of entire fish, 
head from below, teeth, anterior skeleton: type in Mus. 
Comp. Zool. 7). 

Myliobaiis califomicus, not of Gill. Evermann, B. W,, 
& RadcUffe, L., Bull. V. H. Nat. Mus., 95. 1917: 17 
(Peru; Paita and Callao; short description of 680 mm. 
and 716 mra. fishes, color). Abbott, J. F.. Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. PMla., 1899: 331 (local name, few measure- 
ments of a specimen from Callao, Peru. Range stated as 
“Cape Mendocino, San Diego, <^allao”). 

* More than 2000 miles separate the raiige of this form 
from that of califomicus. Tt is evident that no idea can 
be obtained from the literature as to the relationships of 
these two forms. Such characters as were used by 
Garman (1013: 428) for the differentiation of the Pacific 
forms, fail to adequately distinguish them. This is 
especially evident wnen Illustrations of califomicus such 
as thOM given by Walford and Barnhart are studied, and 
oomi^rea with Garman *s description and keys. 
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Pteromylaeus Garman, 1913. 
Pteromylaeus asperrimus (Gilbert). 



Text -figure 35. 


Range: Panama Bay. 

Field Characters: A large ray with wide, 
lK)inted wings, projecting snout; sides of the 
head free from the pectoral fms; tee^h in more 
than three rows in each jaw; tail whip-like with 
a spine near the base. Upper surfaces l^rownish; 
anterior part of the podj’^ and fins with narrow 
transverse bars of bluish-white which break up 
into a series of spots toward the outer margins of 
the fins, the posterior bars also brea Icing up into 
spots towards the mid-line of the body, posterior 
edge of wing with bluish white spots. (Illustra- 
tion after Gilbert & Starks, 1904, width of disk 
345 mm.) 

Size: Grows to a width of 790 mm. across the 
wings. 

Htudy Material: None. 

References: Myliobatts asperrimus, Gilbert, C 11 . in 
Jordan, D. S , & Kvermann. It. W., Fitihes North and 
Middle America, 3, 1898 2754 (original description, 
dimensions; t>pe locality, Panama: Type. No. 11,896, 
Stanford University). Gilbert, C H., & Staiks, E. C , 
Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904 10, Plate 3, flg 6 (desenp- 
tion. measurements ; iltmro, Panama This is a copy of tlm 
original description 'nith punctuation and arrangement 
somewhat altered). Garman, 8 ., Bull. Mus. Camp Zool , 
46, 1006 229 (Panama). 

Pteromylaeus asperrimus, Garman. 8., The Plagio- 
stomia, 1913 438 (description, color; Panama) Meek. 
S. B., & Hildebrand, 8. F., Marine Fishes of Panama. J, 
1923; 92 (Panama, description, color; no specimens). 


Stoasodon Cantor, 1849. 

Stoasodon narinari (Euphrasen). 

Range: Tropical Atlantic and Pacific. In the 
eastern tropical Pacific known from Mexico 
(Gulf of California, “west coast,'’ Mazatlan), 
Costa Rica (Golfito, Gulf of Duloe), Panama 
(Panama Bay), and trie Galdpagos Islands (Hood 
and Seymour). 

Field Characters: A large flattened ray with 
pointed wings; tail long, whip-like, without a 
caudal fin ; a spine (occasionally two) at the base 
of the tail. Teeth in a single row, forming a long 
flattened plate, placed lengthwise in the lower 
jaw, crosswise in the upper. Brown to gray to 


black above, the entire body and head covered 
with many round, sometimes elliptical, white or 
y'eliowish spots; ventral side white, bordered 
sometimes with darker toward the tips, (Illus- 
tration after Jordan & Evermann, 1900.) 

Color: (730 mm.-wide specimen from South 
Seymour Island, Galdpagos Islands). Black 
above, covered with numerous grayish white 
spots narrowly bordered with pale grayish-blue, 
whicli average 8 mm. in diameter and arc about 
12 to 15 mm. apart. Ceplialic fins black; fore- 
head and Buborbital area mottled gray and white. 
Under parts white except for a narrow grayish- 
black irregular border to the cephalic lobe, and 
the outer half of each j^ctoral fin which is irregu- 
larly mottled and marbled with grayish-black. 
This pattern extends faintly and narrowly along 
the anterior edge almost to the head and more 
broadly towards the rear edge of the fin towards 
the vent. Each pectoral is broadly edged with 
black along the distal half of the anterior and all 
of the posterior edge. Proximal part of the tail as 
far as the spines with oblique gray lines alternat- 
ing with white. Dusky mottling between the gill 
slits. Iris brownish-black, shying to grayish- 
white around the pupil. 

Size: Grows to 12 feet long, 7 5 feet across the 
disk, and an estimated weight of 450 pounds 
An 11-pound ray measured 730 mm. across the 
disk. 



Study Material: 4 specimens. GalApagos 
Islands: Seymour Island, 1 (5231), 730 mm. 
across the disk, Ai>ril 5, 1925, harpooned. 
Galdpagos Islands: Hood Island, 3 (5,503, 5,604, 
5,505), 490, 495, 520 mm. across the disk, April 
26, 1925. 

One ray about 12 to 15 inches across the disk 
was seen close to shore in shallows at Golfito, 
Gulf of Dulce, Costa Rica, March 7, 1938. 

References, Raia narinari, Euphrasen, B. A., Vedsnsk,t 
Akad. Nya, Handl,, 11, 1790. 217 (description, 
Maregrave). 

AHobatis narinan, Gtinther, A., Oat. Fishes Brit. Mus., 
8, 1870 492 (wmonymy In pto; short description; Bay 
of Panama). Garman, B., Bull, Mus, Comp, Zool., 4o, 
1906 230 (Panama). Qflnther, A., Trans, Zool, Soc* 
London, 7, 1868 491 (Panama Bay; brief comparison 
with Atlantic example). 



J9411 Beebe & Tee^Van: Rays, 

Aetobaius narinari, Jordan, D. S., Fishes of Binaloa 
1895: 891 (Mexico: Mazatlan; comparison with descrip- 
tion of A, IcUicepa, which is questioned as having come 
from the west coast of America; copy of original descrip- 
Uon of laiiceps; mentions that ai^es has been taken 
several times in the Gulf of California). Gilbert, O. H.. 

Starks, E. C., Fishes of Panama Bay, 1904: 18 (de- 
scription; comments on Jordan’s 1 895 pap^; size of STOts 
variable, and length of tail unreUabie). Qarman, B., The 
Plagioertomla, 1913; 441, Plate 49, l-S; Plate 54. Ag. 

4; rate 55, fig. 9; Plate 57, llg. 4; Plate 73, fig. 4 (synony- 
my. description, color, figures of teeth, pelvis, vertebrae, 
heart and skeleton). Breder, C. M.. Jr., Bull, Bingham 
Oceanogr, Coll,, 2, (1), 1928; 13 (spedraen from unknown 
locality on west coast of Central America and Mexico). 

Stoasodon narinari, Jordan, 1). 8 .. Sc Gilbert. C. H., 
Bull. U. a. Nat. Mus., 16, 1882 : 879 (“. . . The 

species is abundant on the west coast of Mexico, from 
^ich region the typical specimen was most likely ob- 
tained”). Clark, hT W., Proc. Cal. Acad. ScL, (4) 21 
(29), 1936: 895 (Gal&pagos Islands; sight record only). 

Stoasodon laiiceps, Gubert, O. IT., Bull, U. S. Fish 
Comm., 2, 1882 (1883): 105 (Mazatlan, Mexico). 

Myllobaiis narinari. Lay, O. T., & Bennet. E. T.. 
Zoology of Captain Beechey's Voyage, London, 1839: 56 
(Panama). 

Aetobatus laiiceps, Jordan, D. S., Sc Evermann, B. W., 
Fishes North and Middle America. 3, 1898 : 2753 Uyn- 
onymizos laticeps with narinari; description of speci- 
mens from Mazatlan, Mexico). 

Pteromylaeus sp., Walford, L. A., Marine Game Fishes 
of the Pacific Coast, 1937: Plate 26. fig. c (figure). 

Discussion: All specimens seen by us were 
small and taken in March or April. However, 
the umbilical cord in these specimens has com- 
pletely disappeared and there is no indication 
that tliese fish mi^ht recently have been bom. 

The sjieciinen figured by Walford (1937) under 
the name of ^^Pteromylaeus sj),^’ is considered a 
synonym of this species. Walford informs us 
that the specimen was not preserved. 


Family Rhinopteridae. 

Rhinoptera (Kuhl) Cuvier, 1829. 

Rhinoptera steindachneri Evermann & Jenkins. 



Text-figure 37. 


^ Range: Mexico (Gulf of California from Rio 
Colorado, and Guaymas, and an unknown 
locality along the coast of Mexico), GalApagos 
Islands (Chatham Island). 

Field Characters: Medium sized rays with 
pointed win^ and whip-like tail with serrated 
spine at the base; snout bilobed; upper surfaces 
dark gray, brown or black, lower surfaces creamy 
wliite, under the tips of the wings blackish. 
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(Illustration after Kumada & Hiyama, 1937, 646 
mm. across disk.) 

Size: Grows to a width of 710 mm. across the 
disk. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Rhinoptera steindachneri, Evermann, B. W., 
Sc Jenkins, O. P.. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 14. 1891 (1892): 
130. Plate 1. fig. 1 (description, measurement of two 
specimens, color, figure, figure of teeth: type locality, 
Guaymas, Mexico; type No. 43.235, U. B. National 
Museum). Jordan, D. 8., & Evermann, B. W., P'ishes 
North and Middle America, 1,^1896: 91 (copied descry 
tion, common name). Jordan, D. 8 ., Sc Evermaim, B. w.. 
Fishes North and Middle America. 4, 1900. figs. 88 and 
38a (^pJed figure of animal and teeth). Garman, 8., 
The Plagiostomia. 1913; 446 (description). Breder. C. 
M., Jr.. Bull. Bingham Oceanogr. Cull., 2 (1), 1928 18 
(2 specimens from between Ban Felipe and Shoal Point, 
Rio Colorado, in trawl at 10-14 fathoms). Kumada, T,, 
St Hiyama, Y., Marine Fishes of the Pacific Coast of 
Mexico. 1937: 24. plate 58 (brief notice; figure of upper 
and figure of part of lower surface). Fowler, H. W., Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., Monograph 2. 1938* 19 (description, 
color, specimen from Cliatliam Island, Gal5pagOB 
Islands). 

Family Mobulidae. 

Key to tropical easiern Pacific genera. 

la. Mouth inferior; teeth iu both jaws. . . .Mohula^ 

lb. Mouth terminal; teeth in lower jaw only. 

M ania. 

Mobula Rafiinesque, 1810 . 

Mobula tucasana Beebe & Tee-Van. 

(Plate IV, Fig. 1). 



Range: Han Lucas Bay, Lower California, with 
uncertain records from the coast of Costa Rica, 
and the Gulf of California. 

Field Characters: Rays with pointed wing-like 
pectoral fins, and with two fleshy apiiendages on 
the head; mouth on under surface of liead; teeth 
in both jaws; black above, whitish beneatli. 
(Illustration after Beebe <x Tee-Van, 1938, 
1,035 mm. across disk.) 

Description: The following is a copy of the 
original description: 

“Hkin smooth, no trace of rugositie^s or spines 
anywliere. Width across disk, 1,035 mm,; 
length from anterior margin of disk to posterior 
margin of the pelvic fin 5M mm. (anterior margin 
of the disk considered as lieing at the mid-line 
of the body, thus not including the cephalic 
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projections) ; cephalic fins extending forward 80 
mm., beyond the anterior margin of the disk, 
the distance between their tips approximately 
150 mm., distance from upper margin of the 
cephalic fin to lower margin of the fin when the 
fin is unfurled, 58 mm. Eye lateral, 17 mm. in 
diameter, its anterior mai^gin 88 mm. from the 
tip of the cephalic fin. Spiracle oblique, 31 mm. 
posterior to the eye. Mouth inferior, 128 mm. 
wide, very slightly concave when viewed from 
below, the margin of the upper lip 40 mm. from 
the anterior margin of the disk. 

Teeth in each jaw in a narrow band, each 
band extending 70 percent of the width of the 
mouth. Upper jaw with 80 transverse rows of 
teeth and 5 rows from back to front. Lower 
jaw with 97 teeth in a transverse series and with 
4 or 5 rows from back to front. Teeth small, 
flattened, their surfaces slightly roughened, the 
posterior border with 2 to 5 dull, irre^ar points. 
A typical tooth in the center of the lower jaw 
measures 1 .2 nun. in width and .5 to .6 mm. in 
depth. 

“Mouth to transverse line of first gill-oix3nings 
70 mm.; transverse distance between first gill- 
openings 133 nun.; transverse distance between 
last gill-openings 60 mm.; length of gill-slits of 
first four pairs of gill-openings 52 mm.; length of 
last gill-sfit 37 mm. 

“Pelvic fins rather elongate, their tips extend- 
ing 31 mm. l)eyond the posterior tip of the 
pectoral, the inner margin extending backward 
farther than the outer, the fin nearly uuifomi in 
width, averaging 38 mni. 

“Dorsal fin with its posterior one-fourth 
situated above the free portion of the tail, the 
base of the fin 57 mm., the height 46 mm. 

“Tail immediately beyond the dorsal fin 
flattened, the skin of its up}>er surface reticu- 
lated, the reticulations being in the form of 
minute low, raised ridges of skin, the upper 
margins of which are roughened and occasionally 
slightly ciliate. Although the area mentioned 
abov(' has this |>eculiar specialized skin there is 
no trace of a spine or of the l)eginninga of a spine. 
Tail beyond the expanded portion becoming 
attenuated near the tips of the ixslvic fins, its 
diameter i>0 mni. posterior to the tips of the 
pelvic fins Ixjing 3.5 to 4 mm. 

III life upper surfaces, including the 
area alK)ut the eye and the upper part of the 
cephalic fins, blackish-gray; lower surfaces 
whitish l)ecomiiig bluish -gray toward the tips of 
the wings, this color darkest on the anterior jwr- 
tion of the fins. Ijcading edge of undersurfaces 
of pectoral fin dusky, the posterior edges simi- 
larly colored but the band of color narrower. 
An oval, dusky spot near the posterior margin of 
the lower side of the pectoral fin, slightly nearer 
the pelvic fins than the tip of the pectoral. Tip 
of the cephalic fin black. 

“The preserved type has the underside of the 
body, anterior to the mouth, and a narrow band 
along tlie lower jaw as well as the entire inner 
surface of the cephalic fin, brownish-black.'' 


General Habits: These fiish were common at 
San Lucas Bay and about Cape San Lucas. A 
number of inaividuals were seen somersaulting 
in the air and striking the water in descent with 
a sound audible for considerable distances. 
Others, presumably this species, were seen in 
Santa Inez Bay, Gulf of California, and off the 
west coast of Costa Rica. 

Stvdy Material: 1 specimen. Mexico: Cape 
San Lucas, 1 (24,793) the type of the species, 
1,035 mm. across the disk, Mar. 30, 1936. 

References: Mobula sp. Watford, L. A., Marine Game 
Fishes of the Pacific Coast, 1937 ; Plate 26, fig. d. (figure 
of upper surfaces) . 

Mobula lucasana, Beebe, W.. & Tee-Va% J., Zoologica, 
23 (15). 1938: 229-301. Plate 1. figs. 1. 2, Plate 2, figs. 3, 
4, Plate 8. fig. 5 (original description, color, comparison 
with other eastern Padflo forms, figures of entire animal, 
lower surface of head, cephalic fins, posterior portion of 
body with dorsal fin, teeth. Tyj^ No. 24,793, Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research. New York Zoological Soaety ; 
^pe In the collection of the American Museum of Natural 
HlBtory). 

Manta hamiltoni (Newman). 

Manta, Sea-Devil, Manta-ray. 

(Plate IV, Fig. 2). 



Text-figure 39. 

Range: Warm waters of the eastern Pacific. 
Recorded from the Marquesas Islands, and along 
the American coast from the following localities; 
California: Redondo, San Pedro, San Diego; 
Mexico: Gulf of California, Guayinas, Mazatlan, 
Gorda Banks, Banderas Bay, Guatulco; Panama: 
Baliia Honda, Panama Bay, Pearl Islands; Peru: 
Zoritos, Tumbez; Clarion Island; Cocos Island; 
GaMpagos Islands: Tower, Albemarle, Narbo- 
rough. 

Field Charac4>ers: Giant rays with pointed 
wings and large horn-like cephalic flaps; a long 
whip-like tail; mouth at front of body, not 
below; teeth present in the lower jaw only. 
Color, black above with large white symmetrical 
patch on each shoulder, the white at times almost 
invisible; white and blarck and gray below, the 
outer ed^ of the wings dark. (Illustration 
from specimen 6652, 18 feet across disk.) 

Dimensions : Comparative measurements made 
in the field of mother and embryo are as follows 
(specimen 6662, Narborough Island, GaUpagos, 
June 11, 1928): 
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Perotmt* 
age of 

Adult Yottiig Adult 
Total spread 4572 mm. 1140 mm. 26 


Lower Jaw to anus 

Lower Jaw to tip of broken 

1800 

440 

24.5 

tail 

2800 

— 

— 

Breadth along posterior wing 

3050 

540 

17.7 

Length anterior glU slit . 

626 

115 

18.3 

Liength posterior gtil slit . . 

390 

so 

20.6 

Antero-posterior gill area. . . 
Distance between right and 

450 

120 

26.6 

left posterior gills 

Distance between right and 

310 

70 

22.5 

left anterior gills 

605 

126 

20.6 

Cephalic Appendages: 




Length, posterior edge. . 

720 

145 

20 

Greatest width. . 

274 

60 

21.7 

Width base.. . 

360 

63 

18 

Width mouth 

Base cephalic appendage to 

870 

170 

19.5 

let gUl slit 

Tjength ventral fin. outer 

380 

70 

18 5 

border 

520 

05 

18.2 

Width head, eye to eye 

1400 

305 

21.8 

Eye diameter, eye ball . 

84 

12 

14.2 

Iris 

38 

5 

13 2 

Base of dorsal fin . . 

200 

70 

35 

Height of dorsal fin . ... 

230 

55 

23 9 

Front of head to dorsal fin . 

1830 

450 

24.5 

Total length of tail 

880 

540 


(broken) 



Weight. . . 

2310 lbs. 

28 

12.1 


Meaeurementfi as to the teeth and the extent 
of the teeth band in the embr>^o are as follows: 
The width of the mouth in the preserved speci- 
men is 157 mm., and the tooth band extends 
across 75% of this width or 116 mm. At the 
rear of the tooth band there were 96 rows of 
teeth in a transverse series. 

Color: The eighteen-foot-wide female taken 
at the Galapagos Islands was colored as follows: 
Above black (but see under Discussion), below 
dark bluish with the exception of a large white 
triangle on the anterior proximal portion of the 
wing; in other words, there is a wid<' dark outer 
lx)rder to the wing. Posterior edge of all gill 
slits white. Cephalic fin jet black above with a 
broad center of pale turquoise blue clouding. 

Embryo, 2S inches across the disk: Above jet 
Uack with faint grayish white shading back and 
in from the nostril nearly to mid-line of back and 
then back in a foot-shaped mark with the sole 
lying not far from the nndd-line and the toes just 
above the beginning of the body cavity (field 
d^cription of white shoulder patch). Below 
pinkish-white with symmetrical bluish-black 
patches as follows: entire eye protuberance, a 
spot below and one-third toward center of 
mouth, a large irregular rounded patch back 
from the outer half of the posterior gill-slits, 
and a large cloud-like patch V-ing up from the 
anus and out toward the posterior gill slits. 
Distal half of the wings darker than the anterior 
proximal portion. 

There appears to be considerable variation of 
the color of the under surface, but this general 
pattern was repeated on a cut-up specimen seen 


in a fisherman’s boat at Panama, that had the 
underside of the single remaining pectoral fin 
half black. We also noted that markings on 
these animals fade considerably with drying. 
The anterior edge of the tips of the wings is 
white. 

Size and Weight: Grows to 18 feet 6 inches 
across the disk. Our 18-foot specimen wei^ied 
2,310 pounds and the 1,140 mm.-wide (45 inches) 
embryo weighed 28 pounds. 

Breeding: On the date of capture, June 11, 
1925, the embryo had its tail protruding from 
the female, and the yolk sac was almost com- 
pletely absorbed; hence it would probably have 
Deen bom in a day or two. The yolk sac re- 
mained as a knotted string, six inches long. 

Pellegrin (1901) noted that the sjiccies mated 
in May in the Gulf of California. 

General Habits: Remoras are particularly 
abundant commensals of the mantas. Typical 
of our notes in regard to this matter are those 
relating to niant^ and remoras seen at the 
Pearl Islands and recorded as follows: 

. . From each side of the front part of 
the wings two large Echeneis clung. Each was 
at least two and a half feet long, very thick and 
stout^ and white beneath, which was of course 
the visible part above as they clung upside down. 
They never changed places and very often their 
widely gaping, scarlet gills were high out of 
water. Six or eight smaller suckers, some not 
more than three or four inches were slithering 
over the black and white back of the manta. 
The same day we saw several more mantas like 
this first.” 


References: A Refenmcea deflnit^y referring to 
mantas with white shoulder etches. 

Manta sp., Beebe, W., "Galapagos. World’s End." 
1924 : 312.435 (Tower Island. Gal&pagos; color and 
pattern; approximately 10 feet wide). 

Giant Ray, Gray. Z., "Tales of Eishiiu; Virgin Seas." 
1025 : 60-61 (Indefatigable island, Galapagos Islands, 
figure of white marked specimen 15 feet across), 71 
(Gal&pagos Islands, leaping out of water), 73 (Gal&pagos 
Islands, leaping out of water to remove remoras), 81, 82 
(swimming); plate xvli (photograph of white marke<l 
spodmen). 

Manta birostrts, Walford, L. A., Calif. Fish and Game, 
17 (4) 1931: 404, flg. 112 (San Pedro, California; photo- 
graph of female si^men lying on dock, fourteen feet 
acrois). 

Manta pinehuti, Wliltloy, G. P.. Australian Zoologist, 
8 (3) 1936 182. based on Manta tnrostris of Fowlor, H. 
W. (Proc, U. S. Nat. Mus., 80 (6), 1936: 2), (Not Manta 
birostns Walbaum), part refendng to the Marouesas 
"Sea Bat" described and figured oy Plnchot, "To the 
South Seas," 1930: 405 et seq.. 145, 411, 412. 417, 419. 

B. References indefinite as to color. 

Ceratoptera, Streets, T, H. Bull. U, S. Nat. Mus., 7, 
1877; 54 (Gulf of Oallfomla). 

Brachioptilon hamittoni, Newman. E., Zoologist, 7, 
1849: 2357 (species named on basis of letter noting cap- 
ture of strange flah In the Gulf of California ; capture by 
harpooning; weights, notes^ 

Manta hamiUoni, Beebe. W., "The ArcLurus Adven- 
ture," New York and London, 1926: 123. 134, 135. 206. 
304. 415, 434, figs. 30, 35 (Gal&pagos islands, capture, 

S 5 ure; this record refers to a white-shouldered manta, 
though there is no mention of 8ucl\ color). 
Cephaloptera birostris, Oustalet, E., La Nature, 25, 
1899: 27^274 (Mexico: Ouaymas; figure, general 
account, remoras). 

Ceratoptera birostris, Peilegiin, J., Dull. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. PaHs, 7, 1901; 161, 167 (Gulf of California; size 
and measurements, copulation in May; "La femelle est 
ovovipare ") 

Manta birostris, Jordan, D. S., A Gilbert, C. H., Bull. 
U. S, Fish Comm,, 2, 1882 (1883); 105 (Mexico: Mazat- 
Jan). Jordan, D, S., Fishes of Sinaloa, 1895- 394 (Mexico: 
Mazatlan; "Said to be firequently seen in ihe open sea 
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about Majsatlan; not seen by us**). Snodgrass, R. K.^ 
Heller, E., Proc. Wash. Acad, Sci„ 6 , 1906: 346 (*'we 
freouently saw, amongst the Islands of the Galapagos 
arcfUpelago, enormous rays probably belonging to this 
Npedes. but no specimens were obtained *'). vaiUant, L. 
L., & DJ^et, L., Bull. Mus. Paris^ 4, 1S98; 127-129 
(Gulf of California; notes on habits, capture). Baer, G. 
A., Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris, 5, 1899: 111-112 (Peru: 
Zorrito. notes). Vailiant, L. L.. Bull Mus. Hist. Nat. 
Parts, 6, 1899: 112, 113 (notes). Smith, H. M„ The 
Fishes of North Carolina. North, Car. Qeol. and Econ. 
Survey. 2, 1907* 48 (Gulf of California: ure of cephalic 
appendages). Fowler, H. W., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 80, 
1932: 12 (remoras taken from manta at Tower Island, 
Gal&pagos), 13 (same). Herre, A. W., Field Mus. Nat. 
Hist., Zool. Set., 21, 1936. 26 (Cocos Island. Gal&pagos 
Islands; habits; leaping out of water: swimming near 
surface with upturns wings). Fowler, H. W., Acad. Nat. 
Set. Phila.. Monograph 2. 1938 . 249 (Galagos Islands 
localities* Albemarle. Narborough, Tower; Cocos Island). 
Bclimitt, W. L.. Annotated list of Fishes, Presidential 
Cruise. 1938: 5 (Cocos Island; 1645 pounds, 15 feet wide 
and 9 feet long, exclusive of a 4 foot tail). Schmitt, W. L., 
Explorations and Field Work of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1938: 12 ^ame record as reference immediately 
above). Manter, H. W., Allan Hancock Pacific Expedi^ 
tions, 2 (14), 1940: 440 (Panama: Bahia Honda; trema- 
todes) 

Pinchot, G., “To the South Seas,“ 1930: 148- 
158 (Tower Island. Gal&^gos; photographs, capture, 
color; data sent to U. S. National Museum). 

Stv>dy Materials: 2 specimens, Narborough 
Island, Galdpagos Islands, 2 (6652, 6653) adult 
female and male embryo, 5,486 mm. (18 feet) 
across disk and 1,140 mm. respectively, June 11, 
1925 (Arcturm Oceanographic Expedition), Be- 
sides these specimens this fish has been seen by 
us at the following localities: Gulf of California 
between Guay mas and Santa Inez Island (one 
seen), up to 16 feet in width; Clarion Island, 
(four seen); Mexico: Banderas Bay (one seen); 
Gorda Banks (one seen) and Guatulco (several 
seen up to 16 feet in width); Panama: Pearl 
Islands, one seen at close range and photo- 
graphed, several others seen. 

Discussion: While cndea\'ouring to thrash out 
the relationships of the Pacific coast manta and 
the Atlantic Manta birostris, the following notes 
were made. Many of the questions tliat arise as 
to these animals cannot fully l>e answered with- 
out further studies and esi>eciaDy those made in 
the field with fresh material, but we may mention 
that the evidence indicates separation of Pacific 
hamilioni with immaculate white shoulder 
patches from Atlantic birostris with black spots 
in white shoulder patches, 

Newman, in 1849, described Brachioptilon 
hamilioni from the Gulf of California, this being 
the first account of a manta from the eastern 
Pacific. Newman^s name was based upon a 
letter from Commander Cospatrick Baillie 
Hamilton of 11. M. S. Frolic^ in which Com- 
mander Hamilton described the capture in the 
Gulf of California of what was obviously a 
manta.* The description given in this letter and 
in Newman\s notes on an unimblished drawing 
of the fish mentions only the size of the animal 
and the fact that it possessed sort of arm 
projecting from the shoulder.^' The size of the 

» In Commander Hamilton's letter there is the follow- 
ing account of the lifting aboard ship of this fish: “ . . . 

J could not ascertain the weight; but some idea may be 
formod by the fact that sixty men were imable to lift him 
on board with the yard tackles, the heaviest purchases 
in the ship, with one hundred and fifty men were required 
for the purpose . . Evidently the lifting of a ton 
to a ton and a half was a formidable enterprise on a man- 
of-war in 1846. 


fish, 19 feet in width, is the only factor that 
indicates that the fish was of the genus Mania 
and not Mohvla. There are no records of an 
eastern Pacific Mohula growing as large as 19 
feet across the disk. 

Most authors since Newman have placed 
hamiltoni in the synonymy of birosiriSf thus con- 
sidering the mantas of the Atlantic and Pacific 
as one and the same species. As mantas are 
difficult to compare because of size and the 
problems of preserving them, and as relatively few 
have been studied alive by ichthyologists, such a 
conclusion was more or less inevitable. 

In 1924 Beebe published a note about a manta 
seen at Tower Island, Galdpagos, that had large 
conspicuous white patches on the shoulders and 
in 1932 he noted others at the Pearl Islands, 
Panama Bay. Zane Grey in 1925 recorded simi- 
larly marked Bjiccimens at the Cialdpagos Islands, 
and Walford in 1931 gave an illustration under 
the name of Manta birostris, of a white-shouldered 
manta taken at San Pedro, California. During 
the Eastern Pacific Zara Expedition several 
white-shouldered mantas up to 16 feet in width 
were observed at Port Ciuatuico, Mexico, on Dec. 
3, 1937. Recent white-shouldered mantas were 
the subject of motion pictures taken on the coast 
of Peni l^y the Michael Lerncr Expedition. 
These six accounts represent all of the definite 
records in the eastern Pacific of white-shouldered 
mantas. 

Pinchot in 1930 published excellent illustra- 
tions of a white-shouldered manta that he had 
taken at the Mar(]uebas and in 1936 this fish was 
named Manta piricholi by Whitley. A compari- 
son of the various descriptions and illustrations 
mentioned above leaves no doubt in our mind 
that the eastern Pacific and the Marquesas 
mantas belong to the same species. 

In attempting to clarify the status of the 
white-shouldered mantas, certain questions arise: 

1. Is the white-shouldered color pattern con- 
fined to one sex? 

This question can be answered in the negative, 
as our 18-foot-wide, 2,31()-pound female with 
white shoulder patches, carried a male embryo 
weighing 28 pounds that also had the same 
markings. 

2. Do all of the eastern Pacific mantas have 
white shoulders? 

An unqualified answer to tliis question must 
await further observations, but from the avail- 
able evidence the answer would seem to be ^Tes.” 
This conclusion is based primarily upon the 
supposition that the white shoulder-patches may 
be masked (as is suggested later on) so that they 
are not visible, and, secondly, that even when 
they have been observed little attention was paid 
to them and to their significance. We also be- 
lieve that the same conditions hold true for the 
Atlantic manta, which as is shown later on in 
these pages, also possesses white shoulder- 
patches. 

In support of this conclusion our own experi- 
ence with mantas, and especially with a manta 
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captured by us in 1925 on the Arcturm Oceano- 
graphic Exi)cdition, is especially pertinent. Some 
of our field notes relating to these fishes, which 
were exceedingly common off the west coast of 
Albemarle Isi^d and the north Coast of Nar- 
borough Island in the GaUpagos group, are as 
follows: 

Station 84, 1 mile north of Narborough 
Island, June 9, 1925. DEVIL FISH. Common 
both near shore and three miles out, keeping 
much on the surface. The back comes up and 
might be a seal except for its great width. It 
then submerges and the tips of the wings appear, 
sticking straight up, black on the inner side ana 
white on the outer side. Wlicn by chance only 
one wing protrudes it resembles a shark’s fin, 
and when further out it looks like the dorsal fin 
of a blackfish. 

^^They are not very wary and for an hour we 
played with one in two boats, bumping into it con- 
tinually and being splashed by the thrashing 
wing-tips as it turned. There were two, about ten 
feet spread, one of which had lost a piece of the tip 
of the left wing. They refused to go down and 
were swimming along when we left them. 

*'The boys had no trouble in harpooning a 
large one but it swam off with two harpoons and 
two kegs. The second one put up only a com- 
paratively feeble fight and they were able to 
head it to the steamer. It was iS feet tip to tip 
and weighed somewhere about 2300 pounds. A 
young one was about to be born, weighing 28 
pounds.” 

Motion pictures were made of the capture of 
this female manta and of its l)eing hoisted aboard 
the ArrturuSy and many notes were recorded 
about this fish and its embryo, but nowhere is 
there a mention of tlie adult manta possessing 
whiter shoulder-patches, although the field notes 
contain data h> the effect that the cmbiy’o after 
extraction from its motlier did have indications 
of white shoulder-patches. 

To check on whether the adult did or did not 
have white shoulder marks, the motion picture 
negative of the capture of the fish w^as looked 
oyer. Practically all of the film shows the under- 
side of the fish, )>ut, fortunately, a small section 
shows part of the upper surfaces and is repro- 
duced here as Plate 4, Fig. 2. This photograph 
definitely shows, although vaguely, the presence 
of white shoulder patterns and we thus have 
definite proof that both male and female Pacific 
mantas possess these white i)atches. 

At least three ichthyologists saw this manta 
at the time of capture and the fact that no 
especial comment was made as to the white on 
the upper surfaces seems to be of significance; 
evidently the white marks are not always 
sufficiently prf)minent as to ^use comment, and 
they may not always be visible. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
the preserved 28-pound embryo now shows no 
trace of the white shoulders that were evident 
when it was removed from its motlier. 

Tliere is a possibility that the solution to the 


masking of the white patches on the dorsal 
surface of the mantas^ may be laid to pigment 
carried in the outer skin which becomes free and 
at times overlays the white patches. Coles, “ 
writing of the Atlantic manta, has the following 
note< . The color of the back of Manta 

is dead black, although specimens are frequently 
observed with dirty white patches showing on the 
dorsal surface. This change of color is due to 
the scraping off of the superficial coloring layer 
when the fish has been swimming at the surface 
for some time; the black color is restored when 
the Mania has remained beneatli tlie surface for 
some time. While washing off the surface of a 
Manta^ both the cloth and the water used became 
colored black by pigment, and the whole dorsal 
surface became ligliter in color. I have also 
placed a handkercliief upon the skin of a dying 
Manta and observed that it was heavily coated 
with black coloring matter discharged from the 
skin.” 

PinchoP^ gives similar evidence as he states 
that the dorsal color of a Towner Island, Galapagos 
manta w^as “very dark gray or black carried in a 
thin slimy outer skin that came off easily in the 
hands.” 


3. Is the manta of the tropical eastern Pacific, 
Manta hamiltoni^ distinct from the Atlantic 
manta, Manta hirostris? 

We have not been able to gather sufficient 
evidence uncomplicated by differences in age, etc., 
to answer the question as far as morphology is 
concerned. From the standpoint of color, how- 
ever, the following notes were made. 

Tlie literature of the Atlantic manta, M. 
birostris, with the exception of two references 
that are discussed below, consistently list the 
color of the upper surfaces as being black, with 
no mention of a symmetrical whiU' pattern on 
the shoulders. There are occasional statements 
of wliite patches, unsyimiietrical in fonn and 
placing, that apparently are caused by abrasions. 

The exceptions to the almost unanimous re- 
cording of a uniformly colored dorsal surface in 
hirostris, are as follows. In C. F. Holder’s 
volume ‘‘Big Game at Sea” (Outing Publishing 
Co., New York, 1904) on the plate facing page 24, 
there are four photographs of a large manta, and 
in two of these, ]>romment, white sj^mmetrical 
shoulder-patches are present. The plate con- 
tains no data as to where the manta was taken, 
but on page 35 there is the following statement 
referring to St. Petersburg, Florida, whicli would 
be presumed to relate to the photographs : 
“ . . . Dozens of kodaks and cameras were in 


evidence, and the devil-fish was the most photo- 
graphed curiosity the city has seen for many a 
day.” 

As this record was not as definitely labeUed as 
it might have been, and as mo&t of Holder’s 
volume referred to Pacific fishes, the possibility 
that a photograph of a Pacific manta with wliite 


‘®Oole«, K. J., BuIL Amrr. Mutt, Nat. Hist., 35. 1016* 
653. 654. 

G., “To the South Soas,” 156. 
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shoulder-^patches bad been substituted as an 
illustration for a Florida specimen, was con- 
sidered. As the mantas of the Atlantic and 
Pacific had been recorded as the same species, 
such a substitution would not have been too far- 
fetched. 

Many of the chapters in Holder^s volume were 
first published in magazines, and a search was 
therefore started through old files in an endeavour 
to substantiate or disprove the verity of the 
photoCTaphs, Surprisingly enough, the fact that 
the photographs were taken m Florida was 
validated by completely independent evidence. 
In ** Outing” Magazine, volume 39, 1902, on 
page 560, in an article written by R. B. Seager 
entitled '‘Tarpon and Sharks on the east coast of 
Florida,” there is an excellent photograph of a 
manta taken at Punta liassa, on the west coast of 
Florida, which shows very prominent, symmetri- 
cal , white shoulder-patches. These patches agree 
perfectly with those shown on the Holder speci- 
men in having a scries of small black spots clown 
the center of the white; there is no indication of 
these internal dark spots in any of the illustra- 
tions of Pacific mantas. 

In our own files, we have a drawing of a manta 
that was seen on June 11, 1930, off Bermuda, 
under the bow of the vessel while we were making 
one of the bathysphere dives. This manta, 
estimated to be about twelve feet across the disk, 
had white shoulder-patches and a wliitc chevron- 
like mark on the posterior part of the disk near 
the tail. The shoulder-patches in the drawing 
are elongate, somewhat crescentic si)ots, with no 
sign of black inner spots, situated in the correct 
position but wider apart and somewhat differ- 
ently shaped tlian those of the Florida specimens 
mentioned above. The accuracy of the shape 
and the presence or absence of black spots, can 
of course be questioned, as this plate was based 
upon a sight record of short duration. 

We thus have proof that both Atlantic and 
Pacific mantas do have white shoulder-patches. 

Also, based on the same evidence, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific mantas can be differentiated by 
the presence of dark spots withm the white 
patches in the Atlantic feh and by the absence 
of the daiK spots in the Pacific manta. 

4. Is there a white-shouldered and a iion- 
white-shouldered si)ecies in each ocean? 

We believe that the answer to this question is 
"No,” and suggest that future investigators of 
live material oieok on the possibility that the 
white patches are masked by black free pigment. 

Summarizing the above notes, the following 
observations can be made: 

a. Manta pinchoti Whitley may bo synony- 
mized under Manta hamiUonif as the Marquesas 
form allows no differences from the coastal eastern 
Pacific form, for which the name hamiUoni is 
available. 

b. The white-shouldered pattern is found in 
both sexes of Pacific mantas. 


c. Both Atlantic and Pacific mantas possess 
white shoulder-patches, the intensity of colora- 
tion being variable, and the white patches are 
possibly masked by the presence of loosely 
attach^ black pigment. 

d. The Atlantic mantas with white shoulder- 
patches have black spots in the patches, while 
the tropical eastern Pacific form has immaculate 
shoulder markings. 

e. No evidence is adduced as to the possibility 
of there being a white-shouldered and a non- 
white-shouldered species in the Atlantic and in 
the tropical eastern Pacific. It is believed that 
only one form is present in each of these regions. 

Subclass Holocbphali. 

Key to families of the tropical eastern Pacific. 

la. Snout produced into a long simple beak. 

Hhinochimaeridaey p. 278. 

lb. Snout produced into a leaf-shaped flexible ap- 

pendage ('aUormnchidac, p. 279. 

Family Rhinochimaekidae. 
Harriotta Goode & Bean, 1895. 

Harriotta curtiss-Jamesi Townsend & Nichols. 



Text-figure 40. 

Range: Known only from a single locality off 
the west coast of Ijower California (90 miles N. 
W. of Cape San Lazaro) in 645 fathoms. 

Field Characters: Small fishes with long, 
simple, beak-like snout and an elonpte tai)cring 
filamentous tail ; first dorsal fin rather high and 
preceded by a spine ;j)ectoral fins large and wing- 
like; color black. (Illustration after Townsend 
& Nichols, 1925, 152 mm.) 

Size: The only known specimen is six inches 
long. 

Abundance: Rare, one specimen known. 

References: Harriotta curtiss-jamesif Townsend, 
C. H. & Nichols, J. T., Bull, Amer, Mus, Nat, 
HisLf 52, 1925: 6, fig. 2 (original description, 
color, figure; tyj^e No. 8342, Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., type-locality, Albatross station 5685, 25® 
42' 45” N., 113® 38' 30” W., 90 miles N. W. of 
Cape San Lazaro, Lower California, 60 miles off 
the nearest land, in 645 fathoms). 
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Family Callohhynchidae. 

Catlorhinchus Lacepede, 1798. 


CaltorhinchUi caUorhynchus (Linnaeus). 

Range: Southern Brazil, Argentina, Chile and 
Peru (Peru: La Ventanilla, Callao). 

Field Characters: Fishes with a flexible pro- 
boscis ending in a leaf-like terminal portion; first 
dorsal rather high and preceded by a spine; 
color silvery with age, varying dark or pale; 
young with black spots. 

Size: Grows to over 800 mm. 

Study Material: None. 

References: Chimaera caUorhynchus, Liniuieas. Syst. 
Nat., ed. 10, vol. 1. 1768. 236 (type locaUty ‘‘In Mari 
Aethiopici“). 

CaUorhynchus caUorhynchus, Starks. Proc. U. S Nat, 
Mus„ 30. 1006: 764 (description, color. Callao. Peru) 
Evermann and Raddlfle. If. S. Nat. Mus., Bull. 96. 
1017. 18 (synonymy, dimensions, description, color; 
Ija Ventanilla. Peru). Norman. Discovery Reports. 16. 
1937 : 36-36 (description; synonymlzes smyinit under 
caUorhynchus), 

Callorynchus smylhH. Lay and Bennett, Zoology 
Beechey s Voyage, Fishes. 1839; 76, Plate 22. fig. 3 
(original description based upon a drawing by Smyth; 
La Concepcion, Chile). 

CaUorhynchus smyihit, Carman. Mem. Mus. Comp. 
Zool, 40. 1911: 98. 

Callorynchus trtioris, Garman, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zmd., 
41, 1904: 267,271, Plate 6, 6g. 9 (type-locality .Mexlllones. 
Peru?). 

Calbrhinchus smyihii, Fowler. U, S. Nat. Mus. Bull , 
100, Vol. 13, 1941: 608-509 (description, color, synony- 
my). 

Discussion: Three forms of Catlorhinchus have 
been r<^i)orte(I from Peru: caUorhynchus, smyihii, 
and iritoris. The recent taxonomic history of the 
west coast i^acific form is as follows: Fowler 
{Bull. 100, U. S. Nat. Mus , Vol, 13, 1940: 509- 
510) synonyinizod tritori s unaer symthii; Norman, 
Discovery Reports, J6, 1937: 35-36) synoiiymized 
smythil under caUorhynchus; and Fowler, in 
Peces de Peru^^ {Bol. Mus. Hist. Nat. ''Javier 
Prado,” Ano 5, No. 17, 1941) lists only Callor- 
hinchus caUorhymhus. 

Mexillones, Peru, the type locality of tritoris, 
US stated by Garman, may refer to Mexillones or 
Mejilloiies, Chile, in which case the supposed 
Peruvian record of the nominal tritoris does not 
come under the geographical limits of this publi- 
cation. The V. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
publications (Pilots and charts) give no mention 
of Mexillones or Mejillones in Peru. 


References. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Narcine vertmculatm. Specimen from off La 
Libertad, EJ Salvador, 13 fathoms, 58 mm. 

Fig. 2. Diacornge ormiaia. Specimen from Santa 
Inez Hay, Lower California, 168 mm. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Dasyatia padficva. Upper surface of holo- 
type, length 1,624 mm. 

Fig, 2, DasycUis pacificus. Lower surface of holo- 
type, length 1,524 mm. 

Fig. 3, Daayaiis pan ficus. Dorsal tubercles, X 10. 

Fig. 4. Psammobatis spinobnsatmiis. Photograph of 
holotype, 248 mm. 


Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Dasyatis brem. Specimen from Inez Bay, 
Lower California, 1,257 mm. 

Fig. 2. Vrobatu nmcentricus. Specimen from Port 
Guatulco, Mexico, 386 mm. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Manta lucasam. Upper surface of holotype, 
1,035 mm. across disk. 

Fig. 2. Mania hamlioni. Enlargement of motion- 
picture film of 18-foot-wide female, taken at 
Narborouj^h Island, Galapagos Islands, 
showing indistinctly the pale shoulder- 
patches. 
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Erotylidae of Kartabo, Bartica District, British Guiana. 

(Coieoptera).i 

C. H. Curran 


(Plate 1; Text-figure 1). 


[During the eight years of occupancy, by the 
Department of Tropical Iteearch, of the New 
York Zoological Society's Station at Kartaho, 
British Guiana, extensive coUections of insects 
were made. These were all taken in the (juarter- 
mile area under intensive study — what may be 
called the Guiana Jungle-zone. Details and a 
general summary of this area may be found in 
“Studies of a Trojncal Jungle,’^ Zoologica^ VI, 
No. 1.) 


CoNTENT«. 
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Introduction. 

The Erotylidae usuaUy form a conspicuous 
part of any collection of tropical beetles and are 
fairly well represented in the collections made at 
the Tropical Research Station of the New York 
Zoological Society at Kartabo, British Guiana. 
Inasmuch as a large numl^er of species belonging 

> Contribution No. 631, Department of Tropical Re- 
search, New York Zoological Society, 


to the family have been described from French 
Guiana, material from this region is of particular 
interest since the siiecimens generally agree 
perfectly with the original descriptions wliile 
those from other regions may show some varia- 
tions and it is often difficult to identify speci- 
mens. 

The family is composed of beetles of diverse 
form, often brilliantly colored, and resembling 
members of various other families, particularly 
the Chrysomelidae, Coccinellidae and Tene- 
brionidae both in general form and color. Many 
of the si)ecies have color patterns that are almost 
identical with members of one or more of these 
families. 

The collection made at Kartabo contains 
tw^enty-five s{)ecies, five of them apparently new 
to science, belonging to thirteen genera. Almost 
all of the material was collected in the quarter- 
mile of jungle in which intensive studies were 
carried on by Dr. Wm. Beebe and his associates 
during the 1920’s. Wliile many more species 
undoubtedly occur in the area studied, the col- 
lection is ail excellent cross-section of the family 
occurring in any given region of the humid Ameri- 
can tropica, fc'ince the occurrence of the beetles is 
dependent upon fungus, upon which they feed, 
and on wliich they sometimes occur in large num- 
bers, the beginning of and end of the rainy season 
usually finds the beetles moat abundant. Dr. 
Beebe tells me that everj^ beetle in this collection, 
wdth the exception of three individuals, was takcTi 
oil fungus on the bark of jungle trees. 

The illustrations are the work of Mr. Donald 
Grcame-Kelley. 

The typs of new species have been deposited 
in the collection of the Dejiartnient of lYopical 
Research, New York Zoological Park. 

Omohtelus Ho|>e. 

Hope, 184], Rev. Ent., p. 112. 

Homoeoielus Enehsou, 1847, Wiegm. Arch. /. 
Naturg,, XIII, p. 177. 

The species lieloiiging to this genus are readily 
recognized by the long, slender legs and ant.ennae. 
They are very similar in appearance and dijfiicult 
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Text-figure 1. 

British Guiana Tropical Research Station of the New York Zoological Society. 
The circle represents a radius of six miles. 


to identify. The spelling Homoeotdus has been 
used since Erichson used the emended spelling 
in 1847. 

Omoiotetus pallidus Olivier. 

Erotylua pcUhdus Olivier, 1791, Encycl. Moth., 
VI, p. 436. 

Three specimens from Kartabo, July 11, 1922, 
and No. 615. 


Mgithus Fabricius. 

The collection contains one species belonging 
to the group having large black punctures. 

Mgithus punctatissimus Fabrieius. 

Eroiylus poncUiiuHimuAi Fabrieius, 1775, Syst. 
Ent,, p. 123. 

JUgithub hcimandm Crotch, 1876, Cist. Enf., I. 
p. 490. 
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A single specimen, Kartabo, May 3, 1924. 

In an excellent series of this species from the 
u^per Amazon there are specimens that agree 
with the description of separandm^ described 
from Ecuador, and I do not think that the name 
can be retainea. There is a good deal of variation 
in the size and number of spots in this species 
as well as in hurmeisteri Lacordaire which differs 
in having the hypopleura mostly yellowish. 

Erotylus Fabricius. 

One species is contained in the collection. 
The genus may be distinguished from its near 
allies by the presence of three carina on the upper 
surface of the tibiae and the absence of a basal 
impressed margin on the pronotum, which has 
several deep depressions. 

Erotylus variegatus Fabricius. 

Fabricius, 1781, Sp. Ins., I, p. 157. 

There are two specimens from Kartabo, August 
20 and 28, 1920. 

Hypselonotus Hope. 

Ilypaelomiuji Hope, 1841, Rev. Ent.^ p 111. 

Cypherotylus Crotch, 1873, Trans. Anuir. Ent, 
Soi\, p. 358. 

It is quite possible that both these names may 
be used for two groups that have generally been 
placed in Cypherotylus. Hypselonotus was })ro- 
posed for the group in which the elytra are pro- 
d\iced upward, forming a keel or hump, wliile 
Cypherotylus has the elytra evenly convex when 
viewed from l>ehind, there being no indication 
of a “keel.'" 

The collection contains vphat may prove to be 
four species tliat would Ixjlong in Hypselonotus 
8. s., but inasmuch as the genus is very badly in 
lifted of revision and it is very difficult to de- 
termine the specific limits without series of the 
sjxjcies, I make no attempt to name thrt»e of 
them at the present time, i>ut present a key for 
their 8ei)aration. 

Table of Spec'IEs. 

1. Elytra with a black fascia, sometimes interrupted 

on each elytron, near the middle 2. 

Elytra with only the apex broadly black, .sp. A. 

2. The median black fascia is interrupted 3. 

The median black fascia is entire sp. B. 

3. The median black fascia is very narrowly inter- 

rupted on each elytron, the black punctures 
sparse. . sp. C. 

The median black fas<!ia is very broadly inter- 
rupted, the black punctures moderately nu- 
merous and partly in rows, gihhosus Linnaeus. 

Hypselonotus gibbosus Linnaeus. 

giyyoitus Linnaeus, 1763, Cent, Ins., 

p. 10. 

Four specimens, Kartabo, March 10 and May 
2, 1924, and Kalacoon, 1916. 

This is the species that has generally lieen de- 
termined as yibhost^ Linnaeus and it seems advis- 
able to accept the determination. It is recorded 
from as far north as Nicaragua and I have before 
me a series from thi tipper Amazon. 


Hypselonotus sp.A; sp.B; sp.C. 

The three species included in the above key do 
not agree with any others I have seen but it is 
possible that one or more of them are described. 

Scaphidomorphus Hope. 

One of the two described species is represented 
in the collection. 

Scaphidomorphus quinquepunctatus Fabricius. 

Erotylus S^-punctatus Fabricius, 1775, Syst. Ent., 
p. 123. 

One specimen, September 7, 1920, 

Up to the present time the species is recorded 
only from Cayenne but I have examples from 
Para, Brazil, and a number from various localities 
in British Guiana. 

Prepopharus Erichson. 

Three species have been recorded from the 
Guianas, two of which are represented in the 
collection along with an undescribed form. The 
following key will separate them. 

Table op Species. 

1. Pro thorax brownish; femora reddish 

ojHzltnmts Lacordaire. 

Prothorax normally black or reddish, if brownish 
the femora black .2. 

2. Prothorax l>lack, legs black. . notalvs Olivier. 

Prothorax reddish or yellowish, sometimes with 

black spots 3. 

3. Prothorax without distinct blackish spots; elytra 

each with eight obscure dark spots 

obscunor, sp. nov. 

Prothorax and elytra %vith shining black markings 

uTuiatvs Fabricius. 

Prepopharus notatus Olivier. 

Erotylus notatus Olivier, 1791, Encvcl. Meth., 
VI, p. 435. 

This is the type of tlie genus and is a large 
species, black, tlic elytra eacli with a pair of 
orange basal spots and a wide median yellow 
fascia containing two row's of black sjiots. In 
one of the two si)ecimens fre^m Kalacoon, 1916, 
the pronotum is dark brown, 

Prepopharus undatus Fabricius. 

Erotylus undaXus Fabricius, 1801, Syst. Eleuth., 
p. 8. 

Shining rusty-reddish with black markings. 
The pronotum bears either four or six black 
spots, each elytron typically with a row of three 
black spots near the base and two wa\o^ black 
bands. 

One specimen from Kartabo, No. 20893. 

This species is quite variable and a number of 
names have been applied to it. It has been re- 
corded only from northern South America. 

Prepopharus obscurior, sp. nov. 

Moderately shining pale ferruginous, the 
elytra with obscure blackish spote. Length, 
7 mm. 

Female .^ — ^Head unicolorous, the front with 
numerous fine punctures; antennee black, the 
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basal four segments reddish . Thorax unicolorous, 
with fine punctures. Legs reddish, the inter- 
mediate tarsal segments somewhat darkened 
laterally; middle coxal line moderately long. 
Elytra each with eight obscure blackish spots, 
three of which are quite large, two close to the 
suture, one at the basal third and one slightly 
behind the middle, tlie third ])eliind the humeri; 
a small basal six)t near the middle; the sublateral 
snot behind the humeral spot is small, the other 
three are situated: one behind the inner end of 
the humeral spot, one sublaterally just behind 
the middle and one in the middle just in front of 
the apical fourth. There are seven rows of 
isolated punctures which become obsolete at the 
apical fourth, the surface otherwise with some 
extremely fine punctures so that it ap]3ears 
slightly roughened. The inner margin of the 
epiplcura is black on more than the basal half. 
Holoiype , — Kartabo, May 22. 

This species is readily distinguished from all 
others by the weak elytral spots and reddish 
legs. The spots are not clearly seen without 
strong light. It is probable that they may be 
conspicuous in some specimens and })erhai)s they 
may l>e entirely absent inteneral examples. 

Zonarius Hope. 

I present a key, based on descriptions, to the 
species placed in this genus. I am unable to 
place two species in the collections before me 
but they may prove to be no more than color 
varieties of described forms. 

Table of Species. 

1. Prothorax wholly black above. . 9. 

Prothorax partly reddi.sh or yellowish . 2. 

2. Prothorax reddish above, rarely with weak dark 

s{) 0 t 8 ; elytra with numerous punctures 

(Amazon) ronvcjcuH CnUch. 

Prothorax l>lack and pale or pale with black 
spots 3. 

3. Prothorax pale with five or eight black si)ots A. 

Pi'othorax differently colored C. 

4. Prothorax with eight black h})o(s in two trans- 

voi’se rows ... 5. 

Prothorax with five bla<*k spots; elytra with 
numerous punctures (Guiana, Amazon) 

cim-ius Hc*rbst. 

5. Elytra with numerous punctnres; epimeron 

black except at base (Amazon) sp. 

Elytral intervals smooth; epimeron wholly red- 
dish (Pk)Iivia) mgrotihialifi Demay. 

6. Prothorax black on the base, reddish or yellow- 

ish in front 8. 

Prothorax black with reddish markings 7. 

7. Prothorax black, the sides yellowish or i eddish 

(Amazon) rrmrexi one ulus Crotch. 

Prothorax black, the anterior angles and a discal 
spot reddish (Amazon) eryihntgonus Crotch. 

8. Elytra yellow wdth five black spots (Colombia) 


fr actus Crotch. 

Elytra with the black median f^cia entire (8. 

Amer., C. Amer.) zefrra Fabricius. 

9. Abdomen reddish or yellowish 11. 

Abdomen whoDy black 10. 


10, Basal yellow spot on each elytron broadly con- 
nects with the first yellow fascia (Guiana) 
xanthomelas Lacordaire. 


Basal yellow spot isolated (Guiana) 

indiem Herbst. 

11. Elytra with numerous punctures over most of 

the surface 12. 

Elytra with very few punctures on the intervals 
except laterally 13. 

12. Each elytron with a golden fascia near the 

middle (in addition to other markings) . . 16. 
Each elytron with two yellow spots near the 
middle (Ecuador) htickleyi Crotch. 

13. Abdomen wholly pale or practically so 14. 

Abdomen with transverse blackish spots on 

each side (Mexico) cacicus Lacordaire. 

14. Each elytron with five black spots (Brazil) 

militaris Germar. 
Each elytron with a transverse median black 
fascia 16. 

15. Epimeron yellow (Panama) . sp. 

limimeron mostly black 

(Z. tnzanatus Germar and hyhridus Erichson 
come here) 

16. Head reddish in front (Ecuador) 

rugipvnrtatus Crotch. 
Head black 17. 

17. Two black fasciae of about equal width, the 

apex broadly black (Brazil) 

pi'rcgrinus Lacordaire. 
Anterior black fasciae narrow, the median one 
broad (Colombia) nigrotacniatus Lacordaire. 

Zonarius xanthomelas Lacordaire. 
Lacordaire, 1842, Mon. Erot., p. 469. 

Two specimens, Kartabo, June 6, 1919, and 
No. 391. 

This has been placed as a synonym of indie us 
Herbst but the name may be retained until the 
genus has been thoroughly studied. 

Brachysphoenus Lacordaire. 

This genus contains more than two hundred 
s])ecies of diverse form. A number of gent^ra 
have been pro])osed, some of them undoubtedly 
valid, for various groups, but it is impossible to 
determine the distribution and relationship of tlie 
various forms without an abundance of material. 
Although many s|)ecies have been described from 
the Guianas, (udy two are represent/od in the 
collectk)n. 

Brachysphoenus moniliferus Guerin. 

Myiotretus mart dif crus Guerin, 1841, Rm. ZooLt 
p. 156. 

A single sixjcimen, Kartabo, July 7, 1920. 
Lacordaire places tliis species in the subgenus 
Megaprotm 

Brachysphoenus ardens, sp. nov. 

Bhining black, the elytra with two laterally 
connected orange fasciae, one basal, the other at 
the apical third. Length, 8 mm. 

Female , — Shining black, the under surface 
brownish-black, the head somewhat reddish in 
front, with fine punctures; antennae black, the 
two basal segments reddish, the apical segment 
reddish-yellow. Pronotum finely punctured, the 
prosternum carinate anteriorly. Tarsi dark fer- 
ruginous. No coxal lines. Elytra with basal and 
postmediaii orange fasciae narrowly interrupted 
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at the suture and broadly connected along the 
lateral margin, the basal fascia narrowed by two 
black projections, the outer one the larger, the lat- 
eral orange strij)e triangularly broadened behind 
the humeri and extending along the sides of the 
posterior black band to the apical seventh of the 
elytron; posterior pale fascia slightly oblique and 
weakly bidenticulate. There are seven rows of 
rather conspicuous punctures lieginning at the 
basal sixth and extending to the posterior border 
of the first black band; epipleura orange except 
apically. 

Holotype . — ^female, Kartabo, April 10, 1924. 
Tliis species agrees in almost all respects with 
B. duplicatus I^acordaire, from Colombia, but 
duplicaius lacks the rows of punctures on the 
elytra, with the exception of the first which is 
feebly indicated. 

Lyhas Lacordaire. 

The following key will separate the species of 
IjyhoH in which the el.ytra are bicolored and the 
scutelluin is only narrowly covered at the base 
by the pronotum. 

Table of Species. 

1. Pronotum unicolorous or nearly so, often pale 

laterally 2. 

Pronotum black and yellow or reddish 5. 

2. Elytra each with large triangular yeUow spot at 

the base 3. 

Elytra each with the base narrowly yellow, the 
humeri sometimes black 4. 

3. Short oval, the legs yellowish-red, the ijx'plcura 

yellow bosallj'’ (Guiana) 

myci'tophilm Tjacordaire. 
Oval, the legs reddish-brown, the epipleura not 
yellow baaally (Guiana) .sf?mnw/tt,s Lacordaire. 

4. Oval, blood-red (Guiana) axilarm Lacordaire. 

IClongatc oval, brownish-black (maroon) (Gui- 
ana) . , pidicari w* Lacordaire. 

f). Pronotum with two black spots on the yellow 
grotii^d on each side (Guiana) 

norjnalis Liicordaire. 
Pronotum with at most one black spot on eacli 

side 6. 

(). Pronotum witlu>ut black siKits in the reddisli 

ground. 9. 

Pronotum with black spot in the pale ground 7. 

7. Pronotum reddish on the sides 8. 

Pronotum pale ycll()w48h on the sides (Colom- 
bia) efUarnydophorv^ Lacordaire. 

8. The black band on the elytra extends back almost 

to the middle (Colombia) calidm Lacordaire. 
The black band is represented by a small basal 
triangle on the outer half of the base (Gui- 
ana) triangularis f n. sp. 

9. Elytra each with basal transverse yellow triangle 

followed by black spot (Guiana) 

guimicMSy n. sp. 
Elytra black on basal three-fourths except at the 
side (Peru)> dorsalis Gorham. 

Lybas triangularis, sp. nov. 

Dark rusty-reddish, the prothorax, head and 
legs mostly black; elytra with black basal tri- 
angle. Length, 6.5 mm. 

FmoZc.? — Head black, reddish on the sides 


below and obscurely reddish in front, the clyix^us 
reddish-yellow; antennae olwjcure reddish, the 
club brown; frontal punctures large and numer- 
ous, almost absent in the middle posteriorly. 
Prothorax black, the sides very l:)roadly reddish- 
yellow and bearing a small black spot on each 
side above, the punctures large but not con- 
spicuous, almost evenlj' distributed; there is a 
strong indication of a large dull reddish spot in 
the black ground immediately in front of the 
scutellum and a small reddish area outside the 
coxae. Coxae dark reddish, the anterior pair 
more or less browm ; femora and tibiae black, the 
latter with the apices somewhat reddish, the 
middle pair reddish on almost the apical half; 
tarsi reddish. Scutellum shining black; elytra 
dark rusty-reddish, each with a moderately 
small, subtriangular black spot covering the 
liurneri, narrowly separated from the lateral 
margin, extending to a little behind the humeral 
area and narrowdy produced inward along the 
base but not clearly reaching the scutellum. 
There are eight rows of deeply impressed punc- 
tures, the outer one obsolete for one-sixth its 
length in the middle and all but the inner and 
outer ones united posteriorly with another row 
of punctures, some uniting wdth two rows, the 
second and seventh uniting. The epaulet is 
narrowly margined on both sides with reddish- 
brown. 

Holotype. — Kartalx), April 12, 1922. 

The single specimen ap^x^ars to lx* a female and 
differs in color from any of the <lescril)ed species. 
In calidtis the elytra are black on almost the 
basal half except on the very narrow sides, while 
in dorsalis they are black on almost the basal 
two-thirds and the pronotum lacks the lateral 
black s{K)tB. 

Lybas guianacus, sp, nov. 

rerruginoiis, the elytra with black and yellow 
markings on the basal lialf; pronotum black in 
the mi(idle. l^ength, 6 mm. 

Female . — Head ferruginous, with a broad, 
darker (perliaps sometimes blackish) fascia in 
front of the vertex, the punctures moderately 
numerous and rather fine. Palpi reddish-yellow. 
Antennae ferruginous, the apical six segments 
brown or blackish. Pronotum with the median 
three-fifths black, the sides, rather broadly con- 
nected anteriorly, broadly reddish, the very 
narrow Ixirder blackish Punctures rather fine 
and not very numerous. Legs reddish, the bases 
of the tibiae narrowly darker. Elytra shining 
rusty-reddish, the base very broadly yellowish 
on the outer three-fourths, the fascia thus formed 
is very broadly interrupted in the middle and is 
broadly widened inside the lateral margins; be- 
hind the yellow fascia is a pair of large contiguous 
black spots forming an irregular oblique black 
fascia bordering the yellow band on its outer 
three-fourths and conspicuously e<;parated from 
the lateral margin. There is a smdl black spot 
on the base of each elytron contiguous to the 
scutellum and the very narrow lateral margin is 
blackish basally, becoming ferruginous behind 
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the middle. There are seven rows of rather deep 
isolated punctures all extending to near the apex, 
those on the reddish spots underlaid with darker 
spots, but, as in other species it is probable that 
the darker spots may be absent. 

Holotype, — ^Female, Kartabo, April 10, 1924. 

This spcies should be readily recognized by 
the black and yellow marked elytra and the 
absence of isolated black spots on the pronotum. 

Phricobacis Crotch. 

The genus contains eight described species to 
which another is now added. The key is based 
on descriptions, the study of which indicates 
that there are probably only four or five valid 
species in the genus. 

Table of Species. 


1. Pronotum unicolorous 5. 

Pronotum pale with dark markings 2. 

2. Pronotum with four or six black or brown 

spots 3. 


Pronotum with eight reddish-brown spots 
(Amazon) pukher Crotch. 

3. Reddish-ferruginous, the suture and margin 

yellowish; antennae, tibiae and tarsi black 

(Peru) (ardum Erickson) 4. 

Yellowish-ferruginous, the elytra reddish-yellow 
with ferruginous margins; antennae, tibiae and 
tarsi black (Gnimsi) . .navindaris Lacordaire. 

4. Pronotum with six black spots . arduus Erickson. 
Pronotum with four black spots basally 

var. hepatiais Kirsch. 

6. Elytra chiefly black 6. 

Elytra reddish to yellowish 8. 

6. Elytra black, the margins reddish 7. 

Elytra with three yellow fasciae (one basal) and 

the apex reddish (Guiana) beebei, n. sp. 

7. Apex of elytra rather broadly reddish (Amazon) 

rvfolimbaivs Crotch. 

Apex of elytra not broadly reddish (Bolivia) 

itiarginaius Guerin. 

8. Apices of the femora black (Brazil) 

ratebiirgii Lacordaire. 
Femora reddish 9. 

9. ^*Oblong-ovar'; suture not paler (Bolivia) 

hopei Guerin. 

Oblong^*; suture yellow (Amazon) 

balitri Crotch. 

Phricobacis beebei, sp. nov. 

Differs from all the described species by having 
the el 5 d;ra fasdate. Length, 9 mm. 

Female. — ^Pale rusty-reddish or ferruginous, 
the elytra dark brown, reddish and yellow. 
Apical segment of the maxillary palpi four times 
as wide as long; antennae with the club blackish. 
Front with lai^ punctures which are shallow and 
sparse posterioriy, more numerous and deeper 
anteriorly. Prothorax reddish-yellow toward the 
sides but the margin is ferruginous, the punctures 
large and more or less confluent laterally, much 
smaller and rather sparse on the disc; no coxal 
lines. Scutellum longer than wide. Elytra 
black; the suture, narrow lateral margin and the 
rather broad apex pale rusty-reddish; the inner 
edge of the yellow epipleura of the same color; 
the moderately broad base and lateral margins 
and two fasciae yellowish; a narrow yellow fascia 


extends across the elytra near the middle while 
another about twice as wide is situated at the api- 
cal fourth, being separated from the reddish 
on each elytron by a transverse blackish spot. The 
punctures are large and deep, a few confluent, 
generally irregularly placed but some form regular 
rows, particularly those toward the inner edges 
of each elytron. 

HoZofi/pe.— Female, Kartabo, August 1, 1922. 

Mycotretus Chevrolat. 

The collection contains five species belonging 
to this genus, separable as follows: 

Table of Species. 


1. Elytra uniformly reddish 2. 

Elytra yellowish with black spots 4. 

2. Palpi very largo, the third segment more than 

three times as wide as long 3. 

Palpi smaller, tw’ice as wide as long 


pygmaem Lacordaire. 

3. Short oval, the apical four segments of the 

antennae black ctxicineus Lacordaire. 

Elongate, the apical six or seven segments of the 
antennae black durius Lacordaire. 

4. Pronotum with a median basal and apical black 

spot dirTRimotedua I-<acordaire, 

Pronotum with 8 black spots, the basal three 
united maadatm Olivier, 

Mycotretus coccineus Lacordaire. 

Lyhaa coccineus Lacordaire, 1842, Mon. Erot,, 
p. 239. 

? M. sangmnofni-s Crotch, 1876, Cist. Ent., I, 
p. 468. 

Nine specimens from Kartabo, June 1 to 24, 
1924. 

M. coednene was described from Rio de 
Janeiro, sanguinosiie from New Grenada. There 
is nothing in the descriptions by which the two 
can be distingushed and 1 believe both names 
apply to the same ai)ecies. If there are two 
species concerned sanguinosvs would probably 
apply to the siiecimens before me. It has been 
recorded also from Panama and Costa Rica. 

Mycotretus pygmaeus Lacordaire. 

Lacordaire, 1842, Mon. Erot., p. 166. 

The collection contains a single specimen col- 
lected on March 21, 1922. It is wholly shining 
reddish except the apical six segments of the 
antennae which are black. 

Mycotretus dorsonotatus Lacordaire. 

Lacordaire, 1842, Mon. Erot., p. 161. 

One specimen, Kartabo, August 23, 1922. 

This specimen does not wholly agree with the 
description given by Lacordaire but I believe it 
is the same species, differing only in a slight 
modification of the color pattern, species is 
rusty-reddish, with the following black spots: 
one on the front of the pronotum in the middle 
and another adjacent to the mostly black scu- 
tellum, one on each side of the under surface of 
the pronotum and a paired black spot near the 
middle of each elytron. The el 3 i;ra have broad 
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alternate rusty reddish-yellow and yellow vittae; 
the inner dark 6tri|)e is along the suture while the 
broad lateral border is pale. In addition to the 
paired black spots there are darker spots on the 
dark vittae near the base and also near their 
apices, and the punctur^ are darkened. The 
antennae are blackish with the two basal seg- 
ments reddish. 

The color of the elytra lends itself readily to 
considerable variation and I suspect that many 
color varieties occur. 

Mycotretus maculatus Olivier. 

Erotylus maculatus Olivier, Eacycl, Meth., VI, 
p. 436. 

Two specimens, Kartabo, May 10, 22, 1924. 

Mycotretus durius Lacordaire. 

Lacordaire, 1842, Mon. Erot., p. 161, 

One specimen, Kartabo, May 25, 1924. No. 
24716. 

The specimen is almost unicolorous and agrees 
well with the description. I have seen no other 
unicolorous species tliat closely approaches it. 

Psetaphacus Percheron. 

Of the twenty-seven species assigned to this 
genus two are represented in the collection. 


Psetaphacus giganteus Germar. 

Triplaz gigarUcuts Germar, 1824, Ins. Sp. Nov., 
p. 615; Lacordaire, Mou. Erot., p, 76. 

Twenty-one specimens from Kartabo: April 29, 
1920; August 28, 1920; September 16, 1922: 
Apffl 20, 1924; May 25, June 20, 21 and 23, ana 
Nos. 24708-14 and 24966-67. 

This species is recorded only from the Guianas. 
The color of the elytra varies from dull dark 
reddish to pale orange. 

Psetaphacus signatus Guerin. 

Guerin, 1841, Rev. ZooL, p. 168. 

Nine specimens from ICartabo: March 24, 26, 
1924; May 25, June 21, 22, and Nos. 24715, 
24718 and 24968. 

In the series the color of the elytra varies from 
dark reddish to pale orange and there is some 
variation in the size of the black spots. 

This species is widely distributed in northern 
South America and in Central America. 

Megischyrus catenatus Crotch. 

Crotch, 1876, Cist. Ent., 1, p. 424. 

A single specimen, May 20, 1924. 

This species is somewhat smaller than calmu- 
latus Lacordaire and lacks the lateral reddish 
\'itta on the anterior lialf of the elytra. It has 
been recorded from Ecuador and the Amazon 
region. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 
Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Hypsclonoius species A. X 2. 

Fig. 2. Hyphelonotus species B. X 2. 

Fig. 3, II ypselonotus species C. X 2. 

Fig. 4. Prejx>pharns obscunor sp. nov. X 5. 
Fig. 5. Brachysphotnus ardena sp. nov. X 6. 
Fig. 6. Lybas triangularis sp. nov. X 5. 

Fig. 7. Lubas qutanacus sp. nov. X 5. 

Fig. 8. Pnncobacis bechci sp. nov. X 5. 
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Further Studies on the Light Sensitivity and Behavior of the 
Mexican Blind Characin. 


C. M. Bredbr, Jr. 

New York Aqwiariumf 

& 

E. B. Gresseb, 

New York University CoUege of Medicine (Departmeni of OphihcUmology), 


(Plate I ; Text-figures 1 & 2). 


Introduction. 

It has been shown by Breder & Gresser (1941) 
that the blind individuals of the Mexican 
Characin Anoj^tichikyihAstyanax series are light 
sensitive. This was made evident by their be- 
havior in a gradient trough in which they showed 
themselves to be riightly but clearly light neg- 
ative. No attempt had been made at the time 
that report was prepared to delimit the mechanism 
of this discriminatory power. The cystic form of 
the vestigial remnant of eye structure and its 
heavy investing pigment layer seemed to pre- 
clude its use as an organ of light detection^ 
Gresser & Breder (1939) and Breder & Gresser 
(1941). 

Experiments. 

As one step toward imderstanding this mecha- 
nism of light perception a normal blind specimen 
was selected, and the vestigial eye structures 
were removed. Healing was rapid and satisfac- 
tory and no gross differences could be detected 
in its behavior. 

Two ianks were employed, each with one-half 
light and one-half dark as described in Breder & 
Gresser (1941). Into one was placed a normal 
blind fish as a control and in the other the 
experimental fish. As in the earlier pajier, 
counts were made of the frequency of appearance 
of the fish in the lighted halves of the tanks. 
The data obtained, which covered nearly a 
month, are given in Table I. This table indicates 
clearly that the experimental fish showed no bias 
to one compartment, the actual distribution 
being within 0.29-^ of the expectation. The 


control, on the other hand, agreed well with the 
experiments previously reported, and fell to 
13.71 -f of ex^ctation; showing that much bias 
to the dark half of the tank. Expressed in terms 
of percentage of random expectation with 100% 
representing pure randomness, above it light 
positiveness and below it light negativeness, the 
following figures represent the situation: 

Experimental 100.58% 

Control 72.68% 

It is thus evident that the light detection of 
these fishes is lodged in some retention of function 
in the optical vesicle, despite its histological ap- 
pe^nces to the contrary. The test fish, at tto 
writing, is still living and apparently not in the 
least mcenvenienoed by ite loss of ability to 
detect light. It cannot be separated from the 
others on a basis of behavior except by some 
formal procedure as above outlined. In previous 

B rs concerning the ocular morphology of these 
fish, various types of imdeveloped and 
mal-developed eyes were shown. Based on his- 
tological appearances, very little if any function 
was attributed to any eye of the cystic type even 
if a few scattered retin^ elements were present. 
It was understandable that eyes architecturally 
intact but of comparatively microphthalmic 
proportions could be serviceable under restricted 
conditions and that anophthalmic vestiges predi- 
cated complete blindness. The present study 
involving individuals with defective ocular struc- 
tures but in which some, if sparse, kkIs and cones 
are present leads to the inescapable conclusion 
that there is some subservanoe to light sensation. 
However, it remains for further behavior experi- 
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ments followed by studies of histological prepara- 
tions to determine the least numfo of retinal 
elements necessary for light sensation. 

If the percentage of light avoidance of the 
control be compared with those reported by 
Breder & Gresser (1941), it is found that the 
present value of 72 -f%, compared with 62 -f% 
of its earlier tested tank mates and with 80-% 
of the larger fish taken directly from La Cueva 
Chica, places this fish roughly half way l)etwcen 
those two groups. In reference to the latter 
values the following was stated in the earlier 
paper. **This difference of 17% may actually 
be significant. The cave fish were larger than the 
others and possibly overlying tissues of greater 
consequent thickness may account for the dif- 
ference, or it may be that there is an increased 
avoidance to light in subsequent generations.'’ 
Since those experiments were made the fishes 
reared in light for five generations (62 -f%) 
have grown so as to just about half close the size 
difference between them and the individuals from 
the cave (80—%). Consequently the lessened 
avoidance to light is about proportional to their 
growth (72 -f%) This suggests strongly that of 
the two quoted alternatives the first would seem 
to be the true one. In other words, it seems 
clearly indicated that the amount of overlying 
tissue determines to a considerable extent the 
reactivity of these fish to light. Further studies 
on much smaller specimens would go far to es- 
tablish this view. 

In order to better understand the normal 
unrestricted behavior of these fishes, an out-door 
jjool was established in which approximately 
one-half was darkened so as to form a ^‘cave" 
into which entry could be made from under 
water only. The entrance was provided with a 
light trap so that a true cave-like darkness could 
be obtained. This portion of the pool was roofed 
over and buried under about six inches of soil in 
which trailing vines were planted The general 
arrangement and details of construction are 
given in Text-figure 2 while Plate I shows how 
the finished structure apj^eared. 

Both blind ''5th generation" and tank-raised 
normal river fish were placed in this pool and 
allowed to act according to their normal instincts. 
The trap door in the roof of the "cave" was pad- 
locked and not opened until the termination of 
the experiments. Food was admitted to the 
"cave " through a small hole which was otherwise 
kept corked. More food was placed in the cave 
than in the lighted portion in order to prevent 
any possible bias to the outside based on hunger. 
Water was introduced only to make up for 
evaporation. This drained from another pool 
into the darkened portion through a light trap 
of loose rocks and gravel. From here it flowed 
through the cave and out into the lighted portion, 
simulating so far as possible the conditions in La 
Cueva Cliica (see Bridges, 1940). Water lillies 
and Nitella grew in the lighted portion. In this 
brightly sunlit pool shade was provided by an 
offset in the cave wall from which the lillies grew 


TABLE I. 


Exp. 

Date 

Hour 

Number of observations 

No. 

1941 


in 

light 




Fish No. 

33 Fish No. 34 

1 

5/28 

4d)0 p.m. 

48 

32 

2 

5/29 

0:30 a.m. 

47 

40* 

3 

6/29 

4:30 p.m. 

51 

20 

4 

6/2 

10:40 a.m. 

36 

39 

5 

6/2 

4:30 p.m. 

54 

19 

6 

6/3 

9:00 a.m. 

53 

27 

7 

6/3 

4:15 p.m. 

8 

44 

8 

6/3 

— 

32 

36 

9 

6/4 

8:40 a.m. 

56 

35 

10 

6/4 

4:45 p.m. 

56 

36 

n 

6/5 

9:25 a.m. 

65 

35 

12 

6/5 

4:25 p.m. 

57 

37 

13 

6/6 

9:30 a.m. 

64 

27 

14 

6/6 

4:46 p.m. 

60 

46 

15 

6/7 

10:30 a.m. 

66 

34 

16 

0/7 

4:55 p.m. 

68 

34 

17 

6/8 

11:15 a.m. 

65 

26 

18 

6/8 

5.-00 p.m. 

60 

29 

19 

6/9 

10:00 a.m. 

60 

47 

20 

6/9 

4:10 p.m. 

60 

40 

21 

6/10 

— 

36 

37 

22 

6/10 

— 

58 

33 

23 

7/1 

9:45 a.m. 

44 

46 

24 

7/1 

4:46 p.m. 

38 

34 

25 

7/2 

10:15 a.m. 

51 

43 

26 

7/2 

4:30 p.m. 

39 

37 

27 

7/3 

9:45 a.m. 

52 

34 

28 

7/3 

4:45 p.m. 

62 

50 

29 

7/4 

1 1 :00 a.m. 

72 

39 

30 

7/4 

3:30 p.m. 

56 

37 

31 

7/5 

11 :00 a.m. 

63 

44 

32 

7/5 

3:00 p.m. 

60 

67 

33 

7/6 

11:25 a.m. 

38 

34 

34 

7/6 

4:50 p.m. 

32 

34 

35 

7/7 

10:20 a.m. 

44 

40 

36 

7/7 

2:30 p.m. 

10 

41 

37 

7/8 

10:30 a.m. 

32 

28 

38 

7/8 

2:30 p.m. 

23 

18 

39 

7/9 

9:00 a.m. 

74 

44 

40 

7/9 

3:30 p.m. 

54 

40 

41 

7/10 

9:30 a.m. 

73 

46 

42 

7/10 

— 

86 

25 




2112 

1524 



Average 

50 29- 

36 29- 



Maximum 

65 

74 



Minimum 

8 

10 



% 

of Expectation 



Average 

100 58- 

72 58- 



Maximum 

130 

142 



Minimum 

16 

20 


* Kach experiment represents 100 notations at S-seoond 
intervals excejpt the fiRure marked which was 75 and re- 
calculated. There were 30 notations in llj^t of the 75. 
Most of the actual readings were made by Mr. Max 
Recher. 


and which was further shaded by a large Cyperus 
plant so that Ashes would not necessarily be 
driven into the cave for the mere want of shade. 
As noted above, the water used drained from 
another well-seasoned iiool which was being used 
for other fishes. This pool, shown in connection 
with other matters by Breder (1939 and 1940) 
and de^ribed in detail therein, drained into the 
new blind fish pool from its northeast comer. 
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The latter had been or^nally built for another 
purpose, see Shlaifer& Breder (1941). 

Data on temperature differentials and similar 
matters are given in chronological order in 
Table II. The fishes were all introduced into the 
lighted portion of the pool. Initially two blind 
fishes were placed in the pool to test if they could 
stand the early spring temperatures. In less than 
twenty-four hours these fish found the cave en- 
trance and spent much time in the cave from 
then on, but wandered in and out at will. Ap- 
parently it took no longer time than this for them 
to learn their way about in the area of this iiool 
for after the first day it was noted that they 
hardly ever struck objects and they would go in 
and out the somewhat tortuous entrance touching 
nothing. Since they show no evidence of distance 
reception, as noted by Breder & Gresser (1941) 
it would apjiear that they can satisfactorily learn 
the terrain of about one hundred and fifty square 
feet of area, which the pool covers, in that time. 

In order to determine how much time was 
spent in and out of the cave, periods of observa- 
tion were made on May 2() which cover a total 
observational time of three hours. The times of 
entrance and emergence from the cave were 
calculated. It was found that 83.3+% of the 
time was sfient within the cave and 16,G+% 
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in the lighted pool. This agrees well with the 
data of Breder & Gresser (1941) and that given 
herein in Table 1. The present figure, while 
slightly higher than any of the others, is based on 
relatively few observations and has been neces- 
sarily calculated on a somewhat different basis. 
Further work of this nature could not be con- 
tinued when more fish were introduced for a 
variety of purely practical reasons. Also it was 
subse(iuently found that other influences so 
modified this light avoidance reaction, which 
were not present in the laboratory work, that 
additional readings would have been without 
value. As it dovcloi>ed it was found that these 
influences could be readily understood and de- 
scribed but did not lend themselves easily to a 
statistical approach or analysis in this outdoor 
pool. Usually a few blind fish could be seen but 
there were long })eriods when all were in the cave 
and equally long ones when all were out of the 
cave. When the normally visioned river fishes 
were introduced on June 2, they also partook of 
this variation in habit. In their case, with 
marked schooling habits, it was clear that the 
activities of one individual had a sharp bearing 
on the others. Here, as in aquaria, they would 
attempt to school with a blind fish wandering by 
but soon gave up to return to their own a})par- 
ently more satisfactorily behaving eyed com- 
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Text-figure 1. 

Comparison of behavior between experimental and control specimen (shown in solid lines) 
together with the data of Breder & Gresser (1941) (shown in dotted lines) in terms of expectancy 
of random movement. 
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SECTION A- A' 


Text-figure 2, 

Construction and details of experimental **c&veJ* A. Plan of pool and cave as constructed. 
B. Section through pool and cave. C, Light trap as seen from inside cave. D. Plan of light 
trap. a. Loose stones and gravel to form light trap and block fish exit at point of inflow to pool, 
b. Trap door to cave. c. Corked hole in trap door for feeding and temperature reading, d. 
Roof of cave composed of flooring on stringers covered with soil and planted with vines, e. Large 
Cypertuf plant, t. Nymyhaea. g. Nitella. 


panione. This plus the large areas involved 
apparently prevented the results disastrous to 
the blind individuals noted by Breder & Grosser 
(1941), At least at no time was anything seen 
that could have been interpreted as an attack 
on the blind by the normal eyed fishes. At times 
the addition of water would cause all to rush into 
the outflowing stream and enter the cave, where 
presumably they sought the blocked inflow from 
the other pooL 

These effects were variable and at first puzzling 
but it soon appeared that the causes lie in 
temperature differentials between the cave and 
the open pool. For example there was a marked 
toidency for all the fishes to be out in the open 
in the daytime and to retreat to the cave at 
dusk^ both eyed and blind alike. During the 
daytime the open pool would warm under the 
influence of solar radiation and rise several 
deg;rees above the cave temperature while at 
night it would drop below that of the cave which 
t^cause of its cover did not lose its temperature 
nearly so fast. A study of Table II will indicate 
how thw varying seasonal and diurnal tem- 
perature changes cmected the relationships of the 


water temperature in the cave to that in the open 
pool. The results may be summarized as follows : 

1. If the temperatures were identical, or nearly 
so, the fish would move in and out freely, usually 
with the majority of blind fish out of si^t and 
the eyed specimens in a compact school in the 
lighted pool. 

2. A difference of as little as 1.5® F. between 
the cave and the open pool would cause prac- 
tically all to be in the warmer section, independ- 
ent of time of day or brightness of light. 

3. WatOT entering from the other pool would 
have various effects dependent on whether it 
was warmer than that in the cave or not. If the 
cave was notably cooler than either pool the 
water first passing into the lighted portion and 
cooling it would first prevent the ^h from enter- 
ing the cave and later as the cave warmed from 
the new water and the open pool cooled they 
would aU enter, stimulated both by flow and 
temperature. 

Many of both types of fish were evidently 
^vid during the middle of summer but it is 
doubtful whether any spawning took place as the 
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TABLE II. 


Temperatures and related data. 




Water temperatiues T. 


Date 

Hour 

Cave 

Pool Max. 

Min. 

May 28 

9:00 p.m. 

— 

73 — 

— 2 cave fish in pool 

24 

7:00 p.m. 


— 70 

64 

25 

7K)0 p.m. 


— 66 

58 

26 

10 -.30 a.m. 

62 

69 — 

— 


4:00 p.m. 

60 

67 -- 

— 


7KK) p.m. 

— 

— 69 

67 

29 

8:00 p.m. 

— 

— 77 

66 

30 

3:00 p.m. 

66 

67 72 

62 10 cave fish in pool 

31 

8:00 p.m. 

— 

— 74 

60 

June 1 

4:00 p.m. 

63 

62 — 

— 


6KX) p.m. 

— 

— 66 

61 

2 

8:00 p.m. 

65 

65 72 

61 9 river fish in pool 

3 

8:00 p.m. 

— 

— 76 

61 

4 

6:30 p.m. 


— 70 

61 

July 14 

3K)0 p.m. 

69 

73 — 

— 

18 

8:00 p.m. 

— 

— 75 

67 

20 

8:30 p.m. 

— 

— 78 

63 

22 

7:45 a.m. 

69 

67 — 

— 


8:00 p.m. 

69 

73 78 

62 

23 

7:46 a.m. 

70 

69 — 

— 


8:00 p.m. 

74.6 

77 82 

67 

24 

7:45 a.m. 

73 

71 — 

— 


8K)0 p.m. 

78 

76 81 

68 

26 

8:30 a.m. 

76.6 

75 — 

— 


8:00 p.m. 

76.6 

78 82 

71 

27 

10:30 a.m. 

74 

76 — 

— 


8.00 p.m. 

77 

78 82 

67 

30 

7:30 p.m. 

72 

72 78 

70 

31 

6:30 p.m. 

72 

72 71 

70 

Aug. 2 

0:30 a.m. 

73.6 

73.6 77 

69 


7:00 p.m. 

74 

75 79 

75 

3 

8:00 p.m. 

72.6 

73.6 79 

66 

16 

9:00 a.m. 

66 

67 83 

53 

18 

6:00 p.m. 

64 

66 73 

53 

28 

2:00 p.m. 

65 

66 78 

58 

Sept. 6 

9:00 a.m. 

67,6 

66 79 

53 

8 

10:00 a.m. 

66 

63 70 

56 


1:30 p.m. 

65 

66.6 — 

— 


4:00 p.m. 

67 

66 — 

— 

13 

200 p.m. 

62 

60 — 

— Removed fish, 1 cave, 4 river. 

Mean 


69.2 -f 

70.1 - 76.3 + 

62.9 + 




69.1+ (average of all min. and max.) 

Maximum 


78 

7S 83 

75 

Minimum 


60 

60 65 

53 


Note. Columns marked '^Max. and Min.” read on a minimax thermometer at hour noted and reset for 
next reading. 


temperatures were probably below their spawning 
th^hold. In any event there were no young 
evident, although either eggs or very young fish 
paay have been eaten by the adults or oy aquatic 
insects if such were actually produced. 

The experiment was terminated with the ad- 
vent of cool weather as it was evident that soon 
their lower threshold would be passed. As it 
was, some of the minimum temperatures reached 
and survived by these fish are rather remarkable, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the home 
waters of these fish hover about 80® F. Since the 
&h were variously in and out of the cave it was 
impossible to keep a close check on the actual 
numbers present. When the fish were removed 
on September 13 it was found that only five 
remained, oxm blind and four eyed. Less than 
two weeks previously many more than this 


munber were seen when a warm dav drew them 
out of the cave. It is suspected that with the 
cooling water and a failure of their alertness that 
they fell prey to frogs, as the most likely predator 
normally about these pwls. No matter what the 
cause of their destruction, under the conditions 
of natural enemies, fluctuating temperatures, et 
cetera, it is dear that a marked differential of 
survival is present. Reduced to terms of per- 
centage, 10% of the blind individuals survived 
while 444-% of the eyed ones were still there 
when the experiment was terminated. Although 
it must be admitted that the total numbem are 
small, those that were recovered were in m 
excellent state of vigor and ^ now in aqumria. 
We have every reason to believe that the differ- 
ence in numbers has bearing on both the blindne^ 
and li^t color of the cave fish. Incidentally it 
seemed odd that the frogs did not catch the blind 
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fish early in the experiment, for although they 
knew their way around the pool they could not 
tell where a large frog might he floating and if 
both were present would sooner or later bungle 
into the frog's dangling hind legs. At first this 
unaccustomed accident would cause the frog to 
give a typical fright reaction but soon the frogs 
became accustomed to such incidents and on 
occasion they would turn and act as though to 
pursue the blind fish. The safety of these fish 
seemed to reside in the fact that customarily 
when they do strike into sometliing they ordi- 
narily cliarge off into another direction at top 
S]:)eea, and then not infrequently seem to be 
confused and are likely to strike the bottom or 
something else with which they are fully familiar 
and take some little time to quiet down again. 

Discussion. 

Since it has l>een shown that reactions to 
temperature gradients override reactions to light 
in both blind and visual typ(»s it may well follow 
that temperature differentials in a state of nature 
form an important influence on the entry and 
further penetration of these caves. There would 
thus seem to be at least three factors in the be- 
havior of these fish leading to cave entry. 

1. Negative phototaxis on the part of blind 
fish and a tendency for visual types to hide in 
dark places and peer out. 

2. Positive rheotaxis tending to cause these 
fishes to swim upstream. 

3. Positive thermotaxis tending to cause these 
fishes to move into warmer waters. 

The first two requirements of the environment 
are met by La Cueva Chica and while at the time 
of our visit the subterranean waters were prac- 
tically of the same temperatures as surface 
waters, surely at other seasons the ground waters 
are warmer than those of surface drainage. 
During the dry season these ground waters 
should be cooler than these of the surface if they 
were not heated from below, a geologic feature 
of this region with its magnetic layers close to 
the surface and with an abundance of warm 
springs. 

Although the temperatures encountered in the 
field were considerably above those obtainable in 
the pool experiments there is no reason to suppose 
that the fishes' behavior would be any different in 
regard to thermal preferences. Incidental to this 
is the fact shown by Doudoroff (1938) that a 
variety of marine species will select water warmer 
than that of their normal habitat, if given the 
opportunity. 

This finding of a temperature gradient reaction 
helps to account for the presence of fishes as 
remote from the cave's exit as is evidently 
possible for them to reach, for presumably there 
is such a gradient f|^m these cave springs, where 
they rise from the deptlis, to the juncture at the 
river, during part of the year at least, although 
in the short section of the cave available to 
human exploration no such gradient was detected. 


The cave water temperatures taken in a wide 
variety of places varied scarcely at ail from 80® 
and this quite erratically. In aquaria, the same 
fish appeared to be not in the least inconveni- 
enced by tem|)eratures in the low ninety degrees 
although eggs laid in water of such temperatures 
failed to develop normally. Temperatures as low 
as 05® and for short intervals dropping to 53® 
have been survived. It thus appears that these 
fish have a rather wide temperature tolerance. 
Nevertheless, normally eyed river fish, hatched 
in an unfurnished, rectangular and well lighted 
a(iuarium with no opi)ortunity to hide at all, 
voluntarily entered a simulated cave where their 
eyes were useless, on the stimulation of slight 
flow or a slight thermal difference. Blind fish of 
the fifth generation raised in light and without 
previous experience behaved the same way. 
Given fishes with three such items in their normal 
l)ehavior, all that would seem to be necessary, in 
addition, to establish the observed condition in 
La Cueva Chica would be a genetic defect in- 
volving the eyes and cave factors of the types 
described. 

The differential in survival under the condi- 
tions of the experiment may mean but little in 
terms of the Mexican caves but since the experi- 
mental temperatures drew the blind fish out of 
the cave nearly daily it is tempting to imagine 
that, had it l)een i>(>8sible to reverse conditions 
at will, a much larger number of blind individuals 
would have survived. 

Summary. 

1. Light 8en8iti\aty in Anoptichthys is lodged 
in the apparently functionless remnant eye cap- 
sule, which may be demonstrated by its removal. 

2. Reactions to temperature overrides the 
influence of light in both the eyed and blind forms 
and rheotaxis interferes to a lesser extent. 

3. Eyed individuals apparently do not attempt 
to destroy blind ones except under conditions of 
close confinement. 

4. Normal river fish, which never before had 
an opportunity, entered a simulated cave on 
temperature differentials of less than 1.5° F. as 
well as on a slight flow emerging from the 
darkness. 

5. Survival in an outdoor pool divided about 
equally lotween light and dark was in favor of 
the eyed forms slightly better than 4 to 1. 

6. Three factors have been experimentally 
demonstrated as parts of the normal behavior 
pattern of both eyed and eyeless fishes, which 
would tend to make them enter caves similar to 
the one in which found, namely: negative photo- 
taxis, positive rheotaxis and positive thermotaxis. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Fig. 1. The pool and as it appeared with the construction work finished but before the 

placement of soil and planting. 

Fig. 2. The jpool and ‘*cave” as it appeared shortly after planting. Later the vegetation became 
considerably more lush^ hiding all of the woodwork. 
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(Plates I-II. 

[Thjs is the twenty-ninth of a series of papers 
dealing with the collections of the Eastern 
Pacific Expeditions of the New York Zoological 
Society made under the direction of William 
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I. Introduction. 

The present paper is the third of a series 
dealing with the brachyuran crabs of the Eastern 
Pacific Zaca Expedition. My sincere thanks go 
to Mr. Templeton Crocker for the opportunity of 
making these collections and of studying the 
crabs in the field, to Dr. William Beet^ for his 
unfailing helpfulness and for leave of absence 
makii^ possible a special trip to Panama^ and to 
Miss Janet Wilson for her excellent drawmgs. 


t Contribution No. 683. Department of Tropical Re- 
•ear^, New York Zoologioal Society. 


Text-figures 1-7.) 

The references pven under each of the two 
species discussed include the type description, 
Eathbun^s monograph (1917), and occurrence 
records which have appeared since the latter 
date. The coUection is deposited in the labora- 
tory of the Department of Tropical Research, 
New York Zoological Society. 

II, Summary of Important Points. 

1. Young crab sta^ of Ocypode gaudichaudii 
and 0. occidentalis differ from adults chiefly in 
the flatter, more narrow carapace, longer legs, 
lar^r eyes, more oblic^ue orbits, smaller dielip<^ 
and different coloration. In gaudichaudii the 
ocular stiles and truncate chelae begin to develop 
when the crab is less than half grown, the cara- 
pace being around 7 mm. in length when the 
first trace of stiles appears, and 10 mm. when the 
chelae tips begin to show change in form. In 
adult males the stile is only slightly longer than 
in females; this difference is not apparent in 
young crabs. 

2. Adult gaudichaudii apparently alone of all 
the genus fe^ habitually on microscopic organic 
matter in the sand, just as do crabs of the related 
genus Uca. In aaudickaudn^ however, the tech- 
nique differs: turst, a raking motion of the 
truncate chelae is substituted for the pinching of 
sand by the pointed, spooned chelae in Uca; 
second, the spedalizea endites of the first maxil- 
lip^ form sand pellets which drop of their own 
weight, instead of being wiped off as in Uca, 
Young gaudichaudii habitually, and adults 
rarely, prev on small crustaceans, insects and 
worms, ana sometines add wood and seaweed to 
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Text-figure 1. 

Shore collecting stations of the Eastern Pacific Expeditions of the New York Zoological Society, 


their diet. 0 occidentalis is a predator and 
scavenger. 

3. 0. gaudichaudii is diurnal, occidentalis noc- 
turnal except when very young. 

4. In contrast to the racing dodging, burrowing 
adults, the young of gaudichavdii run only a 
short distance when pursued, then flatten them- 
selves in the sand, where protective coloration 
aids them in escaping observation. 

5. Also included in the present paper are 
descriptions of color in life, stridulation, habitat, 
burrows and daily schedule, with special emphasis 
on gaudichaudii. Abdominal appendages of the 
three American species, gaudichaudii^ occidentalis 
and albicanSf are illustrated. 


III. Key to Immature Ocypode from the 
Eastern Pacific. 

0. occidentalis and 0. gaudichaudii^ although so 
distinct in the adult, are superficially indistin- 
guishable up to a length of about 7 mm., when the 
ocular stiles and truncate chelae of the latter 
species begin to develop. However, they may be 
distinguished when alive by color differences, and 
when i)re8erved by the proportions of the buccal 
frame, as shown from the following key. The 
smallest specimens studied were about 4 mm. in 
length. 

The length of the ischium of the third maxil- 
liped is measured along its external mar^ in a 
straight line, as far as but not including the 
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basal process; the breadth of the ischium is 
measured across the distal margin. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates these points. 



la. Living crab with a spot of brilliant scarlet on 

middle of posterior gastric region, and others 
on one or more of the meri of the last three 
pairs of ambulatories. Breadth of ischium 
of third maxilliped 58 to 69 f)er cent of its 
length (H'cidmialiSt p. 308 

lb. Living crab without scarlet spots. Breadth of 

ischium of third maxilliped 77 to 85 per cent 
of its length gaudichaudii^ p. 209 

IV. CiiABs OF THE Genus Ocypode Taken by 
THE Easteun Pacific Zaca Expedition. 

Ocypode gaudichaudU Milne Edwards & Lucas. 

Text-figs. 2; 4 A, B, C, D; 5 B, D, F, H; 6 B, D; 7 E, F; 
PI. 1, Fig. 1; PI. IJ, Figs. 3, 4. 

Reference: Ocypoda gaudichaudU Milne Edwards & 
Lucas, 1843, p. 26; 1847, pi. 11, Ars. 4-<4b. 

Ocypode gaudichaudU, Icathbun, 1917, p. 373: pi. 129. 
flR. 1: pi. 130. flR. 1; Boone, 1927, p. 267, fig. 96A, 1929. 
pp. 502, 580; Posta, 1931, p. 174, Sivertsen, 1934, p. 19; 
Crane, 1940, p, 07 ; text-tigs. 1-8. 

Range: Gulf of Fonseca, El Salvador, to Chile; 
Galdpago.s Islands. 

Local Distribution: Found on more or less pro- 
tected beaches and on the shores of lagoons. In 
one locality (Bahia Honda, Panama), there were 
more than 3,0(X) crabs on a beach measuring 
about 175 X 400 feet. Very rarely found on the 
same V)each with 0. occidentalism and then usually 
one or the other species occurs in the young stages 
only, so that its presence is doubtless accidental. 

t^ize: The 55 specinies in the present collection 
measure between 4.8 and 29 rnm. in length of 
carapace. One of Sivertsen's (1934) males from 
Galdpagos was 36 mm. long, and a female 34 mm. 

Sexual Characters: Except for the probably 
larger maximum size and slightly longer ocular 
stiles of the male, there are no apparent secondary 
sexual characters. The form of the abdominal 
appendage in this genus, as in Uca, varies among 
the species, so that it should prove a valuable 
taxonomic character in the determination of 
dubious forms. Plate II, Figs. 4, 5 and 6 illus- 
trate the appendages of the three American 
species. 

Color: This species ranges in general color from 
brilliant coral red to dark brown, marbled or 
mottled with brown, yellow and yellow-green. 
The exceedingly variable color is affected by a 
number of factors, including the color of the sand 


upon which they hve and the sex and size of the 
individual. No jirecise observations have yet 
been made on the influence of light and tempera- 
ture on the one hand, or of physical and emo- 
tional states on the other, but these will un- 
doubtedly prove to be of gimt importance, and 
the crab found to be capable of considerable 
individual variation. The only exact notes 
taken on the latter subject concerned an oviger- 
ous female: the sides of the carapace were my- 
violet when the crab was captured on a dark, 
stormy day after a long chase over light sand; 
they changed to moderately bright coral red 
after two days in a box kept partly in sunshine, 
its bottom being covered with the same light 
sand. There was no color change at night. 
Compare especially the observations of Cowles 
(1908) on color change in 0. albicans, Abraino- 
witz Abramowitz (1940) and Brown (1940) on 
the effect of eyestalk removal in Uca, and Crane 
(1941) on color change in courting Uca. Similar 
experiments and observations made upon 0. 
gaudichaudU should yield interesting results. 

In regard to the effect of the environment, it 
was obvious that crabs on light sand were 
brightest, with a great deal of orange, camelian 
and coral pink, while those on dark, volcanic 
sand were darkest, with these brilliant colors 
replaced by browns, rusty oranges and pale 
pinks. In any group the adult males were 
brightest, the females paler, the young palest. 
In specimens less than about 15 mm. long, the 
parts that were yellow in adults were white, 
those that were coral or camelian red were 
lavender or violet; especially noticeable in the 
young was a band of violet across the posterior 
part of the carapace. 

Colors of adult males have been noted in detail 
as follows : ground color of carapace ranging from 
bright coral or camelian red in colonies living on 
the palest yellow sand, through coral pink and 
rusty orange, to dark brown in colonies on dark 
slate-colored sand; carapace with mottlings or 
marblings ranging from pale lemon yellow or 
chartreuse with dark brown to ochre or char- 
treuse with cream and white; sides of carapace 
brilliant clear orange to scarlet orange, sometimes 
mottled with pink. Eye sockets bxilliant orange 
to dark brown; stalks coral red to pearl gray; 
eyes pearl gray; stiles scarlet oranjre to yellow- 
brown. Merus and carpus of chelipeds orange 
or orange-brown above with brown mottlings, 
huffy yellow below and on inner surface; upper 
third of manus bright coral pink or orange to 
dark brown; lower two-thirds pinkish-white to 
lemon yellow; chelae coral pink, orange or lemon 
yellow. Posterior (dorsal) surface of ambula- 
tories usually like carapace, but dactyls are buff 
when crab lives on light sand, olive green when 
on dark sand; anterior (ventral) surface of am- 
bulatories usually pale. Sternum and abdomen 
bright coral pink, sometimes mottled camelian 
red, yellow and white, sometimes fading into 
white posteriorly. 

Early Crab Stages: Several excellent studies on 
the growth of Ocypode have already been pub- 
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Text-figure 2. 

Ocypode gaadichaudtu Growth stages. Carapace lengths: A, 4.8 mm.; B, 7.2 mm.; C, 10 mm.; 
D, 29 mm. 


lished, notably those of Cott (1929), Huxley 
(1931) and Sandon (1937). It seems worthwhile, 
however, to summarize and illustrate the changes 
occurring durii^ growth in gaudichaudii, es- 
pecially since this species is more specialized than 
others studied (ceratophthdlma and aegyptica). 
The changes in gatuHchavdii were studied from 


a series of 64 specimens ranging in length from 
4.8 to 29 mm., the carapace being measured in 
the median line. The outstanding growth char- 
acters of the young are as follows, ^ of the ob- 
servations being of course relative to the size of 
the crab, 

1. The carapace is broader than in the adult, 
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Text-figure 3. 


Ocypode occidentdlis. Growth stages. Carapace lengths: A, 4.2 mm.; B, 6.9 mm.; C, 10 mm.; 

D» 25 mm. 

breadth being greatest when the crab is about 5. The eyestalks are longer and thicker, but 
7 mm. long. there is no trace of stiles until the crab reaches a 

2. The carapace is leas deep. length of about 7 mm. In their early stages, the 

3. The orbits are more oblique. stiles are equipped distally with a few hairs, as 

4. The eyes are enormouSi being broader and in adults of certain other Ocypode* The stiles 

thicker as well as longer. will be further discussed below. 
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Text-figure 4. 


Major chelae of Ocypode, A to D, incL, gauduhavdii: A, female, carapace length 4.8 mm.; B, 
female, carapace lengtn 7.2 mm.; C, male, carapace length 10 mm,; D, male, carapace length 29 
mm. E, F, ocadcntalis: E, female, carapace length 4.2 mm.; F, male, carapace length 25 mm. 


*6. All the joints of the chelipeds are more 
slender, the width of the manus being only 
three-fourths that of the grown crab in a speci- 
men 4.8 mm. long. 

7. The chelae show the first signs of truncation 
when the crab reaches a length of about 10 mm. 

8. A stridulating ridge is present even in the 
smallest (4.8 mm.) crabs, but is composed only 
of minute, homogeneous granules, instead of 
having parallel, elevated lines in its upper half. 
In these smallest examples the inside of the palm 
is slightly hairy. 

9. The ambulatories are relatively longest 
when the crab is about 7 mm. in length. 


10. The colors of the young have already been 
noted (p. 299). 

11. The crabs appear, anatomically, to reach 
maturity at a lengtn of around 22 to 24 mm. ; this 
point cannot, however, be settled until more is 
known of their breeding habits. The only 
ovigerous female taken measured 27.5 mm. in 
length. 

Stiles: A number of writers (for example, 
Ortmann, 1894, p. 768, Lanchester, 1900, p. 759, 
and Gordon, 1934, p, 9) have mentioned the fact 
that in other species of Ocypode furnished with 
ocular stiles the latter are absent in the young 
and reach their maximum development in large 
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males. In. 0. cercUophthalma. stiles do not slightly concave, and this characteristic, com- 


hegin to develop much before a length of 20 mm. 
is reached (Lanchester, ibid,), in contrast to 
gavdichaudii, in which, as has been said, stiles 
are first visible at a length of about 7 mm. In 
gaudichaudii, too, the sexual difference in stile 
length is relatively slij^t, and is not apparent at 
all until the crab measures about 20 mm. In- 
deed, in smaller crabs, the stiles on the average 
are even slightly shorter in males than in females. 
In both sexes, the stile grows more rapidly after 
the crab has reached a length of about 20 mm. 
The foDowing table is based on a series of 31 
males and 23 females. 

Length of carapace Length of stile in mm, 
tn mm. Males Females 

4 . 8 to 6.6 Absent Absent 

7 to 14 0 2 to 1.2 0.1 to 1 0 

15 to 19 1.1 to 1.9 1.3 to 2. 4 

20 to 24 2 4 to4 3 2 4 to 3.6 

25 to 29 4 6 to 7.5 3.2 to 5 5 

Largest male, 29 mm. long, stile length 7.5 mm. 
Largest female, 27.5 mm. long, stile length 5.5 
mm. 

Dembowski’s detailed description (1013) of the 
glandular organs of the ocular stile and stalk of 
reratophthalma has apparently not been super- 
ceded, while Parenzan (1931) ascribed to the 
stiles of the same species a tactile and protective 
function in addition to their glandiferous 
capacity. It will l)e interesting to study in detail 
the functions of both stiles and glands, and to 
determine whether the latter control chromato- 
phore expansion, as do the sinus glands in the 
eye-stalks of Uca and other crustaceans (sec for 
example Abramowitz & Abramowitz, 1940; 
Brown, 1939; and Kleinholz & Bouniuin, 1941). 

Food, Feeding and Mouihparfs: Unlike other 
members of the genus, which are confirmed 
predators and scaven^iers in the usual sense of 
the word, gaudichaudii, except when very young, 
feeds almost entirely on microscopic organic 
matter washed onto the sand by the tide, exactly 
as does Uca. As in the latter genus, the minute 
particles of animal and vegetable matter are 
gathered by sifting pinches of sand through the 
mouthparts and dropping the remahiing sand in 
small pellets from the posterior part of the buccal 
region. In feeding, alternate claws are used, at 
the rate of four scoops to the second; iiellets 
emerge at two to the second. Rejected pellets 
of large crabs measure on the average one- 
quarter to three-eighths of an inch in length and 
are broadly oval. 

The details of the method by which the food is 
gathered, although analogous to the procedure 
in Uca, are in 0. gaudichaudii unique. In Uca 
the minor chelae are spooned, and literally 
pinch up clawsful of sand, the dactyl being 
widely extended before every pinch. In 0, 
gaudichaudii, the sand is not picked up between 
the chelae, but instead the latter are held almost 
closed, and used simply as broad-toothed rakes, 
scraping backward, inward and upward. The 
inner surfaces of both dactyl an<J pollex are 


bined with their truncate tips, must make them 
almost or quite as efficient sand-gatherers as the 
entirely different chelae of Uca, Each scoop of 
sand, as in Uca, is swiftly lifted to the anterior 
end of the buccal cavity, where it is swept from 
the chelae by the palps of the third maxillipeds. 
No way has yet been found of watching exactly 
how the organic matter is separated inside the 
mouth, although as in similar observations on 
Uca the parts can be seen to be in rapid motion. 

Whatever the details of manipulation in 
gaudichaudii, it is apparent that the sand about 
to be rejected is formed into a pellet in the middle 
of the lowest (most posterior) part of the buccal 
cavity, between the enlarged endites of the first 
maxillipeds. The pellet is not wiped off by the 
chelae, as in Uca, nor does the sand simply ac- 
cumulate outside haphazardly and drop by means 
of gravity; instead, it appears to he carefully 
moulded into a pellet, by the up-and-down mo- 
tion of the endites, and dropped. Since damp 
sand lacks much of the stickiness of mud, suen 
a procedure is practicable in this crab, whereas 
it would l>e impossible in most Uca, which are 
largely mud-feeders (cf. Crane, 1941). The 
technique of separation Ls not perfect, since 
small amounts of sand are usually found mixed 
with the organic matter in the alimentary canal. 

A comparison of the mouthparts of gaudi- 
chaudii with those of occidentaUs is enlightening. 
The latter in feeding habits is a typical Ocypode, 
the west coast analogue of albicans, and feeds on 
the usual assortment of seaweed, carrion, ara- 
phiix)ds, insects, etc. I have never seen it put 
sand into its mouth, and have rarely found 
grains in its stomach. 

In gaudichaudii, the entire mouth field is much 
larger than in occidentaUs, ranging from 25 to 30 
per cent, more in both length and width, and 
with the parts correspondingly larger, a condition 
which is apparently useful in manipulating large 
quantities of sand. In gaudichaudii, too, the 
hairs on the mouthparts are much longer and 
thicker, although not as long as in mud-living 
Uca’s, where even more straining work is neces- 
sary than in sand-living Ocypode. Sfecifically, 
the hairs on the inner margins of the third maxil- 
lipeds are up to more than three times as long, 
and those on the second maxillii)ed one and a 
half times to twice as long. The maxillae are 
also larger and tougher and the mandibles 
slightly longer. There are no pectinated spoon- 
tipped hairs, so characteristic of most fiddler 
crabs, on the second maxilliped of either species 
of Ocypode; in both, however, there is a row of 
short, thickened hairs on the inner (dorsal) side 
of the merus and a cluster of similarly thickened 
and slightly concave hairs among the normal 
ones on the tip of the palp; these stout hairs are 
slightly longer and more numerous in gaudichau- 
dii than in occidenialis. The anterior margin of 
the sternum is broader in gaucHckaudii, squared 
off and slightly concave, i)erhaps for better re- 
tention of the sand during manipulation, while 
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Text-figure 6. 

Mouthparts of Oiypode. A, second maxilliped, occidiniahb, B, same, gauduhaiuhi , C, third 
maxilliped, occult ntalu; D, same, gaudtchatidn. All X 4.1, from c^'s 25 mm. long. 


in occideniahs this area is narrower, sloping and 
convex. 

The most interesting of the differences, how- 
ever, lies in the development of the proximal 
endites (basipodites) of the first maxillipeds 
In Ocypode as in Uca there is considerable space 
between the anterior tip of the sternum, which 
extends upward between the maxillipeds, and the 
mandibles. In gaudichaudti ^ however, there is 
twice as much as in occidentaliSf in which the 
extra space is negligible In gaudichaudvi tliis 
extra space is occupied chiefly by the proximal 
endites of the first maxillipeds — ^which, instead of 
lying almost useless on each side of the sternal 
projection, with their flat sides turned backward 
against the sternum (as in grapsids, portunids, 
etc.), are in gavdichaudii and Uca enlarged, 
thickened, and thejr flat surfaces closely opposed 


to each other, exactly like a pair of butter-ball 
paddles. The distal endites (coxopodites) and 
the maxillae, in normal position, thus support 
and strengthen them laterally, instead of being 
anterior to them. In occidentalxs the genend 
form and position of the proximal endites are 
almost the same, but they are so small and weak, 
and there is so little space for them that they 
obviously could not function as paddles. 

An examination of a series of alimentary 
tracts combined with observation in the field, 
showed first, that feeding habits changed with 
growth and, second, that large crabs occasionally 
varied their planktonic diet with other items. 
Twenty-one stomachs and intestines were ex- 
amined, from crabs measuring between 5 and 29 
mm, in length, taken in eight different localities. 
This series divided itself naturally into two parts, 
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one including crabs less than 9 ixun^ in length, 
and the other of those longer. The seven ali* 
mentary canals comprising the first group con- 
tained no trace of sand, and the contents con- 
sisted entirely of amphipods and tiny insects, 
including beetles, in an easily recognizable state. 
Obyiouidy at this stage, in which the chelae have 
not become truncate, the crabs are chiefly 
predators — ^just as they were in the megalopal 
stage — ^and, doubtless, scavengers as well. 
Similarly, their food is identical with that of 
other Ocyvode from the young of which, physi- 
cally, they are scarcely to be distinguished. 

After a length of 9 or 10 mm. has been attained, 
however, the crabs commence feeding almost 
entirely by means of sifting plankton from the 
sand. Correlated with this is a concomitant 
development of the truncate chelae. As was to 
be expected, the stomach contents of this second 
group, numbering 14 crabs, consisted of particles 
of organic detritus, including diatoms and 
minute algae. Ten stomachs included more or 
less sand in addition. In only four was non- 
planktonic matter found, and in these sand was 
present in the intestine, showing that the un- 
usual food was not habitual : the stomachs of two 
adults from the same locality held isopods and 
bits of wood; another had worm spicules and 
pieces of seaweed; and a fourth held a small crab, 
probably Sesarma, These must be regarded as 
exceptional; several times I have seen large 
colonies of gaudichaudii scooping up the sand, 
while a dead fish or bird lay untouched in their 
midst, although hermit crabs busily feeding on 
the carcass attested its worth as food to true 
scavengers. 

I have never seen a member of this species 
behave as rejwrted to Miss Rathbun (1917, p. 
374) by Tristan, although I have baited them 
with a number of objects, edible and inedible, 
including both animal matter and seaweed: ^‘If 
anything falls near them,'' wrote Tristan, ‘Hhey 
jump at it with extraordinary rapidity, as a 
spid^ in its web, and try to secure it with their 
claws so as to carry it off quickly to their holes. " 
Similarly, I have never found material of any 
kmd in their holes. 

The only mention I find of other Ocypode 
feeding in the manner of gaudichaudii is that of 
Takahasi (1935), who reports that the young of 
ceratophtheUma and cordimana feed on plankton 
and make sand-balls," along with C/ca, jSco- 
pimeraj Jlyoplax and Mictyris, It is interesting 
that the young of gaudichaudii are, in contrast, 
predators. 

Burrows: The burrows are of three main types, 
and 1 have not been able to discover that each 
type is the work of a certain size or sex, or dug 
in a given sort of locality. The most usual form 
made by adults seems to be a burrow which 
goes 6 to 12 inches straight down, then turns at 
a right angle or more and continues for an almost 
equal distance. Other individuals, however, dig 
sleight down for six inches, and then continue 
in a mow spiral. Still others dig a simple, oblique 


burrow about nine inches long, ending about six 
inches underground. To discover which, if any, 
is the normal t^, plaster casts must be taken 
in a number of localities. 

The method of digging agrees in general with 
the method used by other Ocypode^ the sand 
brought up being carried by the first and second 
amb^tories on the side of the minor cheliped 
(the side which usually enters the hole first and 
leaves last). The minor cheliped is laid flat 
against the load of sand, bearing no weight, but 
holding it in place. Small loads may be taken 
two or three feet from the hole and flicked six 
inches still farther, being flung sideways and for- 
ward through the legs and under the cheliped of 
the other side. Large loads, however, which in 
large crabs are the usual kind, are simply dumped 
close to the hole. 

In Panama City I noticed a habit which had 
not been apparent in crabs farther north. When 
the load has been released near the hole, the 
crabs deliberately stamp the sand flat with the 
outer sides of the palm of the chelipeds rapping 
alternately and quickly against the ground. 
Simultaneously similar motions are made by the 
dactyls of the first two pairs of ambulatories, 
which, instead of bearing the weight of the crab 
on their tips in the usual fashion, are turned in- 
ward, so that the weight rests on the dactyls' 
entire length, and more pounding surface is 
given. By just a few of the patting motions the 
heap of sand becomes almost indistinguishable 
from its surroundings; on the way back to the 
hole after an absence the crab usually continues 
the process, apparently to take care of any stray 
slippings. Also, they frequently stamp in the 
immediate vicinity of the hole even when they 
have not brought up a load. 

The procedure was exactly similar to that ob- 
served in male Ucam preparing a smooth display 
ground, free from pellets and digging lumps alike, 
in front of its burrow. All the instances were 
seen on rather dry sand in January. No evidence 
of courting activity was seen, although it may be 
that this action is connected with it. It was not 
seen in equally detailed observation of the 
species at Bahia Honda, in northern Panama, in 
March. It may, of course, be connected only 
with the t3rpe of sand, but it is worth noting that 
it may prove to be a definite part of courtship. 
Among these stamping crabs a number of rudi- 
mentary fights were seen; chelae were never 
locked as in Uca, but were used only in very 
brief sparring matches. 

In one instance, a large crab, the sex of which 
was not determined, stamped down a fresh load 
carefully, then darted eignteen inches away to 
the newly started hole of a smaller crab. The 
latter had brought up three or four loads and 
dumped them in as many different places, with- 
out stamping them down at all. Tne first crab 
stamped down one of the second crab's loads, 
then chased the animal several feet, watched it 
keep on running, then returned to the newly 
started hole and deliberately kicked sand into it 
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UBtU it was almost indistinguishable from the 
surrounding beach. The aggressor then returned 
to its own hole and resumed repair work. 

Difenae: Crabs of this species employ four 
distinct t:^8 of defense mechanism, according 
to their sise. The smallest noticed, measuring 
less than 8 mm. in length, are perfectly matched 
to the sand in color, being finely and evenly 
marbled with buff and black on carapace and 
legs. They take every advantage of the simi- 
larity in color, since they run only a few feet, or 
dodge a few inches, when pursued, then flatten 
themselves and remain motionless on the open 
sand. These smallest crabs were not seen to 
escape down holes, even when they were at hand, 
and apparently had none of their own; the 
smallest crabs found digging burrows measured 
between 7 and 8 mm. in len^h. 

If a moderate-sized crab — ^that is, one too 
small to have any orange developed dorsally — 
is dug up and, its hole having been destroyed, 
allowed to escape, it will, if pursued with moder- 
ate force, try to take refuge m a footprint or any 
other kind of depression in the sand, where it 
flattens itself and blends in color exceedingly 
well. However, if still pursued, it will descend 
any available hole. 

Large crabs when pursued never depend on 
flattening in a depression to escape notice, which 
would, of coiurse, be impossible thanks to their 
usually striking color, Instead, they run swiftly, 
in typical Ocypode fashion, to their own hole if 
jKjssible, or, if not, to that of any neighbor; if this 
is impossible they dodge and double on the open 
sand, or seek the shelter of nearby rocks. None 
of this species, of any size, was seen to take to the 
water except for a single ovigerous female, which 
was apparently ai^ating her eggs. 

Large crabs at bay employ the fourth means of 
defense, which, of course, is the assumption of a 
threatening attitude, with the nippers upraised 
and open, as the crab makes every attempt to 
pinch the attacker. 

Stridulation: Alcock's (1892, p. 336) and 
Anderson^s (1894, p. 138) observations on the 
use of stridulation apply equally well to this 
species. Whatever its other uses, if any, it cer- 
tainly is a means of warning trespassers that a 
burrow is occupied. More than a dozen crabs of 
both sexes were dropped into the holes of as 
many others. In each case, when the ear was 
bent over the hole, distinct twittering squeaks 
were heard, esijecially at first. However, if I 
remained in position, apparently giving evidence 
of my presence through the shading of the hole, 
the two crabs always seemed to come to some 
sort of compromise in regard to sanctuary, the 
squeaking ceased, and the trespasser remained 
down the strange liole indefinitely. Naturally, 
strange large males caused the most commotion. 
The usual result, as found by subsequent dig- 
^g, is for the newcomer hastily to dig itself a 
nttle niche in the side of the timnel, the displaced 
sand forming a loose plug in the mouth. The 
scrape of the bodies against each other and the 


digging sounds can be heard, Quite distinct from 
the smdulation. Although the latter may be 
imitated artificially with a crab held in the hand, 
it is higher pitched when performed naturally in 
a burrow. Presumably only the rightful owner 
stridulates, but this point not been checked, 
as it could perhaps be in a glass-sided terrarium. 
If the observer retires promptly to a distance of 
about twelve feet, the trespasser will emerge 
within two minutes, and pause at the mouth for 
several minutes more until certain that the danger 
is past. 

Miss Rathbun (1917, p. 374) quoted a note 
from Tristan regarding this species as follows: 

at low tide the crabs begin to come out 
sideways, remaining on the edge of the holes and 
hiding very quickly at the slightest noise.'' 
Although they are extremely sensitive to move- 
ment, my own observation and experiments in- 
dicate that noises (excluding, of course, their own 
stridulation) have absolutely no effect on them. 

Daily Schedule: The following notes are based 
chiefly upon observations at Bahia Honda, 
Panama, on a large colony living on light sand. 
The beach is close to the mouth of the bay, but 
protected from the full strength of the surf by an 
island close to shore. The holes as usual were all 
in the upper third of the beach, and covered at 
high tide. 

These crabs are decidedly diurnal, and their 
daily routine is similar whatever their habitat. 
An individual, upon emergence from his hole 
near high tide line as the water recedes, is ap- 
parently very tired, and sits beside its hole, 
obviou^y resting, leaning first on one side, then 
on the other. At the slightest disturbance^ even 
the close approach of a neighboring crab, it will 
reenter its hole. However, hermit crabs some- 
times come up and touch a recently emerged 
Ocypode without the latter's paying the sligh^t 
attention. After some minutes' rest, during 
which some of the clinging sand has dried and 
fallen off, the crab cleans itself thoroughly, be- 
ginning with the polishing of the eyes with the 
palp of the third maxilli]^. Not until almost 
an hour has passed do the largest crabs start 
toward the ed^ of the tide to feed. At first they 
walk slowly, then more rapidly, and at last gain 
their usual racing gait. 

Feeding is carried on just in advance of the 
tide for an hour or more. Then the crabs return 
to the upper beach. (It is not yet certain that 
they return to the same holes they occupied 
during the preceding high water.) In any case 
each crab finds itself a burrow, which it repairs 
or enlarges accordmg to its needs, or, rarely, it 
digs a new one. Tlus work is punctuated with 
periods of feeding close to the hole. Sometimes 
there is still time after burrow repairs to feed at 
a distance again. Then the crabs gradually re- 
tire to their burrows, usually pulling in a plug of 
sand after them, until, fifty minut^ to an hour 
before high tide, not a crab is left on the beach. 

An interesting relationship was noted at 
Honda between the crabs and a nocturnal hermit 
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crab, not yet identified. This crustacean often 
was seen to come down from the jungle and enter 
the recently vacated hole of a beach crab, pull in 
a plug of sand, and spend the rest of the day, 
including, apparently, the succeeding high tide, 
if darkness did not fall before. Ocypode returning 
from the lower beach to find holes were never 
seen to pay the least attention to these newly 
occupied burrows, and no crabs appeared to 
lost, or searching, in their vicinity. It may be 
that Ocypode, on broad beaches such as this, 
where they fe^ far from their holes, do not have 
a sense of property in regard to their burrows, 
once they have abandoned them after high tide, 
whereas crabs on narrow beaches, never straying 
far, may inhabit the same holes day after day. 

0. gaudichaudiif as has been said, is active 
only during the day. In Panama City, on two 
nights, one brilliantly moonlit and the other 
dark, visits were made to the quite deserted 
beach where these crabs were numerous during 
the day. Although the holes had been opened by 
the crabs since the hi^i tide (which fell after 
dark in each case), still not a crab had been 
feeding, as shown by the complete absence of 
pellets. The crabs themselves were usually 
foimd to be near the top of their sloping burrows, 
apparently asleep, since they were dug out with- 
out difficulty, whereas in daylight they always 
had to be dug from the very bottom of the long 
burrow. 

The following is a typical time table of their 
daily activities, worked out from several days^ 
observations on the broad beach at Bahia Honda. 
Sporadic observations made elsewhere agreed 
with these. 


Hours After 
High Tide 


1 

2 

2-6 


Hours Before 
High Tide 
3-1 


1 


First young crabs emerge. (Since 
holes are not deep, tide leaves 
them first.) 

First large crab emerges. 

First large crab goes down to water’s 
edge. 

Migration of crabs to wafer’s edge; 
the largest last, since they have 
deepest holes. 


Most crabs redigging holes and 
feeding intermittently around 
holes and at water’s edge. 

Last crab in bole Largest are last 
to descend. 


Obviously, this program can be carried out 
without postponement, interruption or curtail- 
ment due to darkness only when high tide is in 
the early morning or late afternoon. At Panama 
City, where there are exceptionally high tides, 
some members of a colony inhabited burrows 
which were not covered by neap tides. These 
individuals apparently spent most of their time 
quiescent in their holes during these periodic 
‘'droughts.” More study is needed on this 
subject. 

Material: In addition to the zoeae and mega- 


lopa recorded in a previous paper (Crane, 1940^* 
pp. 67, 70), a total of 55 specimens of 0, gaudU 
chavdii was taken by the Eastern Pacific Zaca 
Expedition in the following localities: Mean- 
guera I., Gulf of Fonseca, El Salvador (Cat. No. 
37,677) ; Corinto (37,736) and San Juan del Sur 
(3838), Nicaragua; Port Parker (3857), Port 
Culebra (38,141), Piedra Blanca Bay (38,198), 
Uvita Bay (38,442), Golfito (38,529) and Parida 
Island (38,651), Costa Rica; Bahia Honda 
(38,682), Panama; Gorgona Island (38,838), 
Colombia. In addition, 11 specimens were taken 
in Panama City, Panama, in February, 1941 
(Cat. No. 4150). 

Ocypode occidentalii Stimpson. 

Text-figs. 3; 4 E, F; 5 A, C, E, G; 6 A, C; 7 A, B; PI. 

II, Fig. 5. 

References: Ocypoda occiderUalis Stimpson, 1 862, p. 229. 

Ocypode occidentalts, Kathbun, 1917, p. 372, pi. 129, 
figs. 2, 3; Rathbun. 1923, p. 632; Boone, 1929, pp. 562, 
680, fig. 10; Crane, 1940, p 70, text-figs. 3-8. 

Range: Turtle Bay, west coast of Lower 
California, to Peru. 

Local Distribution: Almost always found on 
unprotected beaches wliich are beaten by heavy 
surf. Occurs rarely on outer beaches somewhat 
protected by mud fiats. 

Size: The 35 specimens in the present collection 
measure between 3.9 and 24.5 mm. in length of 
carapace. The male co-tyi>e measured 43.2 mm. 
long. 

Color: This species is much less higlily colored 
than gaudichaudiij being always very pale, and 
always found on light sand. The carapace and 
legs of adults show marblings of gray and white 
on olive; the joint l>etween inerus and carpus of 
chelipeds is darkest, usually brownish; inanus of 
chelipeds, all dact 3 ds and underi)arts white. 

The young are much more boldly i)attemed, 
with dark brownish-^ay or even black marblings 
and splotches on olive buff. Legs banded ir- 
regularly with dark brown and gray. In the 
smallest there is a spot of scarlet in the middle of 
the posterior gastric region, and another on the 
merus of the last three pairs of ambulatories. 
In specimens of around 10 mm. in length, the red 
spots remain only on the gastric region and the 
most ix)sterior ambulatory. In large crabs, 
measuring around 20 mm. or more, no trace of 
scarlet is found. 

Early Crab Stages: Excluding the remarks con- 
cerning the specialized ocular stiles and chelae, 
the account of the young stages of gavdichaudii 
(p. 299 ff.) applies equally well to the present 
s]^cies, except that the stridulating ridge is not 
discernible in ocddentalis until a length of about 
6 mm. is reached. As shown in the 
the young of the two forms may be 

< In this paper reference was inadvertently omitted to 
Kemp’s (1916) quotation of Annandale’s notes concerning 
tile behavior of the megalopa of O. macrocera. Dr. 
Annandale found that they made rudimentary burrows 
under the shelter of beached catamarans, became 
in strong light, and that they were pr^ed upon by adult 
crabs and, apparently, by ants. (Kemp, Fauna of 
the Chelka L^e. Crustacea Decapoda.'^ Mem, Ind, 
Mus, Calcutta 6, 1916, pp. 219-220, text-fig.) 


key (p. 299), 
distiiuniished 
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B D F 

Text-figure 7. 

Major chelae of adult males in Ocypodi. A, occidentohs^ outer side; B, same* inner side; C, 
albicarusf outei side; D, same, inner side; K, guaduhattdit, outer side; F, same, inner side. All X 1.6. 


by their coloration when alive and, when pre- 
served, by the proportions of the ischium of the 
third maxilliped. From a phylogenetic point of 
view, it is interesting that m young occidentalis 
the orbital angles are even less advanced than in 
adults of the Atlantic species, albican Sj although 
in adult occidentalis the reverse is true Speci- 
mens measuring around 20 mm in length appear 
to be mature. None of the few large specimens 
m the present collection seems to be near breeding 
condition. 

General Habits: This species is clearly the 
analogue of the Atlantic cdbicanSj and their 
habits turn out to be very similar, while utterly 
dissimilar to those of gaudichaudii. Like the 
Atlantic form, the present species is wholly 
nocturnal when adult, although the young are 
also active during the day. They are typical 
predators and scavengers at all ages. 

The alimentary canals of twelve specimens 
were examined, from crabs measuring between 
6 and 25 mm. in length, taken in eight different 
localities. The contents were distributed as 
follows: Amphipods were present in four speci- 
mens, beetles in four, seaweed in three, worms 
(setae and jaws) in two, Thysanura in two, a 
minute sea urchin in one, and one was empty. 
In four a few sand grains were mixed with the 
organic matter. 

Material: In addition to the megalojia recorded 
in a previous paper (Crane, 1940, p. 70), a total 
of 35 specimens of 0. occidentalis was taken by 
the Eastern Pacific Zaca Expedition in the fol- 
lowing localities: Banderas Bay (Cat. No. 
37,132). Chamela Bay (37,165), Tenacatita Bay 
(37,199), Acapulco (37,278), and Port Guatulco 
(37,446), Mexico; Gulf of Fonseca near Potosi 
ftiver (37,702) and Corinto, Nicaragua; Port 
Culebra (38,125), Costa Eica; Bahia Honda 
(38,698), Panama. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate I. 

Fig, 1, 0, gaudichavdii. Buccal frame of adult 
female, carapace length 25 mm. £ marks 
enlarg^ enaite of first maxilliped, Bahia 
Honda, Panama. X 3.5. 

Fig. 2. 0. occidentalis. Buccal frame of adult fe- 
male, carapace length 24.5 mm. Port 
Guatulco, Mexico. X 3.5. 

Plate II, 

Fig. 3. 0. gaudichaudii beside burrow, with heap of 
excavated sand, feeding pellets and scraping 


marks of truncate chelae. Bahia Honda, 
Panama. 

Fig. 4. 0, gaudichaudii. Right abdominal append- 
age, ri^t lateral view. Carapace lezigth 25 
mm. Panama City, Panama. X 6.6. 

Fig. 5. 0. occidentalis. Right abdominal appendage, 
right lateral view. Carapace length 25 mm. 
Chamela Bay, Mexico. X 9.2. 

Fig. 6. 0, albicans. Right abdominal appenda^, 
right lateral view. Carapace length 24.6 
mm. Bermuda. X 6.4. 
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(Plates 

Introduction. 

The study of the mechanism of flight of the 
Exocoetidae has long been handicapped by a lack 
of good photographs of the performance. Such 
knowledge as we have of the factors involved has 
been based on simple observation and the inter- 
pretation of studies on the morphology of the 
Exocoetidae. That this was still in a not alto- 
gether satisfactory state led Breder (1937 and 
1938) to remark rather sharply about the general 
attitude on the problem. I^rthcr no one can 
deny that there are still a host of details, a 
knowledge of which would be both of practical 
aerodynamic and academic value. 

The first satisfactory photomphs of flying 
fishes in various stages of flight are presented 
herewith with such interpretations as may be 
made from them. The photographs were taken 
on the east coast of Catalina Island, California, 
at night, duri^ July, 1940, by one of the authors, 
Edgerton. They all represent the species 
Cypsdurua califomicus (Cooper) and arc all 
results of the high-speed electrical flash photog- 
raphy method developed at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The value of this 
device for biological pursuits concerning loco- 
motor matters involving high speeds is obvious. 
See Edgerton & Killian (1939) for a compre- 
hensive bibliography on technique. If it had 
been practicable, high-speed motion pictures 
would have been even more valuable ana it is to 
be hoped that such may be made in the future. 
As it IS the stills presented herewith show a host 
of items unsuspected and illuminate a variety of 
others which for long^have resided in the limbo 
of half-knowledge, llie time of exposure in all 
oases is about 1/10,000 of a second, which is 
sufficiently short to *'stop^' all motion. 


Aquanum 

[-VII1). 

Acknowledgment is made of the splendid co- 
operation of the Catalina Island Company which 
furnished the motor boat Blanche W. This ship 
is equipi^d with a 110 volt D. C. generator and 
search light for observing the flying fishes at 
night. A small converter was uskl to produce 
alternating current to operate the electrical flash 
equipment. Two flash lamps were used in 
parallel. One of those was an experimental lamp 
about four feet in length (in two sections) in a 
cylindrical reflector. The other was a spiral lamp 
in a spherical reflector that was loaned for the 
occasion by the Los Angeles Herald-Express.^ 
The straight tube was mounted on a pipe-work 
frame as far out over the water as possible, while 
the other was hand-held and directed at the fish 
that was photographed. A miniature Speed 
Graphic camera was used. A photograph is 
shown of the entire arrangement on the foredeck 
of the Blanche W in Plate I, Fig, 1. 

Analysis of Plates. 

The details which these photographs show are 
analyzed in the following section while the re- 
sulting interpretations are given under the 
heading Discussion, both the remarks and 
interpretations being those of Breder. 

Plate II, Fig. 2. The fish in full flight. Since 
the right pectoral is evidently arched upward 
near its center of pressure it would appear that 
the fish is rolling to that side witn the left 
pectoral high. At the same time the tail is being 
swung to the right as is evidenced hy the weaker 
central rays bending to the left. This would then 
represent normal resistance to extrinsic turning 
with banking to the right. Since the effects are 

i This second lamp is the same as the Eastman Koda- 
tron Speedlamp. 
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both slight^ as is evident, it should represent an 
incipient turn of large radius which is being 
corrected. It may be noted that the right pelvic 
also appears to be pressed upwards with the 
left nonnal. The dorsal fin so far as can be seen 
in this picture seems unaffected. This shows 
well the extent of expansion of the wing surfaces 
under actual flight. Dead and preserved material 
give the impression of much less wing area due to 
shrinkage of the delicate membrane between the 
supportmg ribs. 

Plate 111, Fig. 3. Just before emergence the 
paired fins may be seen closely appressed to the 
sides, while the upper caudal lobe already raises 
a wafce, throwing spray high in the air before the 
head of the fish breaks the surface. 

Plate III, Fig. 4. Similar to Fig. 3 but with 
even greater spray tlirowing and the fish de- 
scribing a curve. It is doubtful if this attempt 
actually lead to a flight. 

Plate IV, Fig. 5. Two fish just at emergence. 
The pectorals are lifted but the pelvics seem to 
be only about half extended. At the extreme 
left are to be seen the first few flicks of sjiray 
raised by the upper caudal lobe. The emergence 
of the snout and body is represented by the 
heavy mass of spray. Note the extent of travel 
by the fish before the earliest spray has fallen. 

Plate IV, Fig. 6. Full lateral view of a fish 
just before taking off. Both pectorals show a 
large amount of arching due to the pressure on 
them just before flying sjieed is obtained. The 
pelvics are only partly, if at all, unfolded. When 
this occurs the tail Iffts and the greater amount 
of supporting surface relieves the load on the 
pectorals, 

Plate V, Fig. 7. A diagonal view of a fish 
about to take off. The one visible pelvic appears 
to be about one-half expanded. Note the zigzag 
track which marks the *Haxi” period and gives 
some idea of the value of each tail thrust in 
terms of the fish's length. 

Plate VI, Fig. 8. A fish coming head on while 
in the ‘^taxi" period. Apparently the pelvics 
are still being hdd close to the lx)dy for, if other- 
wise, in this photograph they should be con- 
spicuous. As usual during this time the fish 
appears to be rolling badly, at the moment 
baring down on the right pectoral and lifting 
the left. As some measure of the vigor of this 
rolling movement the flexible posterior margin of 
this & is clearly bending down as the fin presses 
upward. It is this rolling that has given rise to 
the oft-repeated claim of wing flapping flight in 
these fishes. 

Plate VII, Fig. 9. A fish just having cleared 
the water and steadying off to a smooth glide. 
The pelvics are still at a sharp angle pressing the 
tail upward. A moment later they would be ap- 
proximately parallel to the pectorals. 

Plate VII, Fig. 10. A second view of essentially 
the same position as that of Fig. 2 but not as 
marked a turning. The left pectoral of this fish 
has been damaged on its posterior border. 
Another specimen in the background is just 


leaving the water with the long lower caudal lobe 
still immersed. 

Plate VIII, Fig. 11. A fish not quite main- 
taining flying sp^d. The body is somewhat 
arched in a vertical plane anticipatory to the 
tail’s touching the surface of the water, when the 
‘'taxi” stage will be resumed and flight continued 
without complete submergence. 

Discussion. 

The photographic evidence here recorded is in 
good agreement with recent descriptive int^- 
pretation, e. g. Bredor (1930), Hubbs (1933, 1935 
and 1937), Carter & Mander (1935), Forbes 
(1936), and Loeb (1936). Reference to these 
papers shows that nearly all of the descriptive 
details given by them are evident from these 
photographs. In addition there are a number of 
items that could not be made out by field ob- 
servation or interpretations based on anatomical 
study. 

For example, in Figs. 6, 7 and 8 it may be seen 
that the moutn is held open. In all the others 
this feature cannot be distinguished because of 
position or some other reason. If this can be 
taken to mean that flying fishes usually or 
normally hold their mouths open during flight it 
is to say the least surprising. Even that they 
ever do was not expected. Two reasons for 
holding the mouth closed would be to preserve 
intact the streamline form of the head and to 
prevent the desiccating effect of a current of air 
passing over the delicate gill membranes. How- 
ever this may be it is clear that these fishes do 
not always preserve form and conserve moisture 
by this simple expedient. 

The two pictures of Plate III showing the 
fishes completelj^ submerged and swimming 
nearly parallel with and very close to the surface 
indicate another unexpected feature; that of 
throwing spray with their tails before breaking 
the surface. All this happens so quickly that 
under mere ocular observation it is normally lost 
in the general flurry of the fish’s plunging out 
into the air. Checking back, however, the 
proportions of these fish are such that the upper 
caudal lol)e would project through the surface 
if they were swimming close to and parallel to it. 
Actual measurements show that the tail tip of a 
Cypselurus califormeus 12 inches in standard 
lentil is a little over ^ inch above the level of 
the flat back while the dorsal fin when erect is 
not quite inch above the back. In other words 
a fish 12 inches long would be just breaking the 
si^ace film with its tail tip when swimming 
with inch of water over its back. This would 
seem to indicate that these fishes travel in this 
fashion just prior to emerging for some little 
distance, for otherwise it would be very unlikely 
that the photographer could get such photo- 
^aphs at all. Their sometimes apparent rela- 
tively steep angle of emergence is then probably 
generally due to the rapid tip up of the snout as 
the unfolding wings encounter air resistance. 
An angle of emergence of more than about 4® 
would prevent the tail and dorsal from breaking 
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the surface before the snout came out. Inci- 
dentally these Dhotographs show very good 
agreement with tne sketches of Hubbs (1933). 

In considering the various flexures of the fin 
rays that are shown in these photographs it must 
be borne in mind that these are long, thin, more 
or less flexible rods that are attached only at 
their bases and there operated by relatively 
small muscle bundles. Since the flsh can only 
wave these rods about in various ways, mostly 
backward and forward and to a lesser degree up 
and down and since they have no voluntary 
control over the curvature of them it follows that 
the contortions shown are the result of wind 
pressure. This being the case the interpretation 
of the meaning of the curves seen becomes rela- 
tively simple. Even, as in these cases, where we 
have no direct knowledge of what the fish was 
doing before or after the instant of exposure, 
these curves, as indicated under Analysis of 
Plates, ** give clues as to what the fish was 
undertaking. 

In Fig. 11, for example, it is clear that the 
fiish is descending and is all set for a renewal of 
the “taxi’’ period. Note that the wings are 
relatively straight and show a large lateral 
dihedral, for stability, while in Fig. 6, where the 
fish is driving ahead under the impulse of power- 
ful tail thrusts, the wings held at a lower angle 
(see the basal part) are actually blown back and 
up and cupped by wind pressure. In other words 
they are loaded relatively more heavily than, as 
in Fig. 11, where the fish is merely falling freely. 

Many other points already fairly well under- 
stood are reinforced by the details in th^ 
photographs. The next logical step looking 
toward a further clarification of exocoetid flight 
would be the application of liigh-speed cinema- 
tography whereby actual series of steps in this 
performance could be studied. Carter & Mander 
(1935) used motion picture technique to check 
the speed of flight but presumably they obtained 
a very small image not of value in studying 
details of manipulation of the fishes’ structures. 

Recently Woodcock (1940a and 1940b) has 
discussed the instability of air over the ocean 
showing that bands of up^aughts occur, by an 
ingenious noting of the differential behavior of 
soaring gulls. These bands are responsible for 
the lines of Sargassum commonly found in the 
Atlantic according to the studies of Langmuir 
(1938). Since exocoetids may fly in a straight 
line or in various curving flights it may well be 
that these too are taking advantage of such 
atmospheric characteristics instead of merely 


being blown off their course as has been p;enerally 
assumed. Carter & Mander (1935) indicated 
that they found their fish flying greater distances 
over rough water than over smooth and inferred 
that advantage was taken of the greater air 
turbulence in the former condition. Hubbs 
(1933 and 1936) could not find a difference in 
duration of flight to be correlated with travel 
over smooth or rough water. In any case the 
situation calls for a study of the flight of these 
fish in the light of the work of Woodcock on gulls 
and in reference to the general recent advances 
of micrometerology, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Photographs by Dr. H. E. Edgerion. Taken at night by means of a Kodatron type of electrical flash 
lamp. Photographs all unretouched. All specimens are Cypselurua cahfcmiciiB (Cooper). 

Platid I. Platb V. 


Fig. 1. The photographic equipment and its ar- 
rangement as used for taking pictures of 
flying fish in flight. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 2. A fish in full flight. The object in the upper 
left corner is part of the special illuminating 
device. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 3. Just before emergencet showing that the 
water is splashed before the fish breaks the 
surface. 

Fig. 4. A more advanced stage in the water 
splashing period. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 6. Two fish just about to leave the water near 
the end of the **taxi” stage. 

Fig. 6. Full lateral view of a fish in the ^Haxi*' 
stage. 


Fig. 7. A diagonal view of an advanced ^*taxi.’* 
Note the trail left by the oscillating tail. 

Plate VI. 

Fig. 8. Head on view of a fish in an advanced 
Note the evidences of roll in the 
differentially warped wings. 

Plate VII. 

Fig. 9. Just as the tail raises after the “taxi’’ 
stage. 

Fig. 10. One fish in full fliight in the foreground. 
Note the tom left wing. Another m the 
background with only the long lower 
caudal lobe immersed. 

Plate VIIL 

Fig. 11. Losing flying speed and about to dip the 
tail in the water for a resumed “taxi. ” 
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nXDlOL. 

Names in bold ftiCe tndtcaie new genera^ species or varieties; numbers in bold fooa indicate illustrch 
tions; nimbers in parentheses indicate the paper containing the Plate numbers immediately following. 


A 

Acanthlas vulgaris, 121 
Acantbleolepis Umgidyrata, 26, 27 
Acbinis Uueatus, 243, (26) Plate I 
iSgithus burmfsisteri, 283 
punetatlsslmus, 282 
sepamndus, 283 
Aetobatus califomicus. 271, 271 
penivianus, 271, 271 
Alaudldae, 241 
Allassostoma parvum, 74 
Alopecias barrae, 97 
longlmana, 07 
Alopias vulpinus. 07 
Ammotrypane bermudienals. 23. 20 
Amphlstoma iunatum, 66, 86 
Anas epecutiri, 65 
melanotus, 66 
mosohata, 80 
platyrhynchos, 05 
Anchoviella. 96 

Anoptichthys, 289 (28) Plate 1 
jordanl. 123, (16) Plates 1-IV 
Aphrodlta, 21 

Aprionodon fronto, 105, 105 

Arabella paclfioa, 19, 23 

Argyrelosus vomer. 31. 37, 87, 38, opp 46 

Astyanaz mezicanus, 123 

Autolytus bidens, 27, 28 

B 

BasUiscus galeritUB. 160 
Betta splendena, 65 
Blennius montagui, 235 
sphynz, 236 
Bos taurus, 66. 79 
BrachloptUon hazniltoni, 276 
Brachycoelium, 83 

Brachyspboenus ardens, 284, (27) Plate I 
dupUcatus. 285 
luoniliferus. 284 

Brauchiostoma callfomiense, 80. 89 
carlbaeum, 90 
elongatum. 90 
floridae, 00 
vlrglnlae. 00 
Busycon perversum, 230 

C 

Oallorhinchus callorhynchus. 279 
smythli, 879 
trltoris. 270 

Cambarlnoola macrodonta. 4 
Oambarus blandingil, 1 
b. acutus, 1, $ 
b, enevmehleae, i. 8 
Oarangidae. 81, opp. 46 
Oaranx barthdomaei. 42, opp 46 
eanlnus, 107, 221 
eryeos. 48, opp. 46 
guara, 81 

latus. 48, 44. opp. 46 
ruber. 42, 48, opp 46 
Oarcharhintts Ibmiella, 111 


Carcharias aethlops. 104 
fronto, 106, 110 
gracilis, 104 
platyrhynchus. Ill 
pugae, 104 

CaroharlnuB natator. 108 
Carcharodon carcbarlas, 98 
Caretta caretta, 13 
OentroscyUlum nigrum, 120. 120 
ruscosum. 121 

CephaloscylUum uter, 99, 99 
CephaluruB cephalus, 100, 100 
Cercaria poconensis. 65 
Oervus dJchotomus, 65 
Cestradon pantherinum, 119 
Cetorhlnus mazlmun, 98. 98 
Clhaetodon humeraiis, 221 
Chelonia mydas, 13, (6) Plates XV 
Chlamydoselachus anguineus, 96 
Chloela euglochis, 18 

Chloroscombnis chrysurus, 32. 39. 40-42, opp 46 

Clinus argentatus, 234 

Clonorchis sinensis. 14 

Corydoras rabanti, 6 

Cotylophoron cotylophorum, 65 

CroBSoptllon, 143 

Otenosaura simllls, 160 

Cypselurus califomicus, 311, (80) Plates I-VIIX 

D 

Dasyatis brevis, 260, 261, (26) Plate XIZ 
hastatus, 49, 60. 61, 62, 68 
longUR, StOl, 262 

pad^s, 202. 262, (26) Plate XI 
sabinus, 49, 50, 61 . 52, 53 
schmardao. 263 
Dasychonopsls conspersa, 20 
Decapterus macarellus, 31, 32, 82, opp. 46 
punctatus, 31. 83. 88, 84, opp 46 
DelacourigaUus, 143 
Diardigallus, 143 
Dicroooelium dentritlcum, 14 
Dlodon holaoanthus, 113 
hystrlz, 111 
Diopatra omata, 22 
Diplodlscus subdavatus, 74 
temperatus, 70 

Dlscopyge ommata, 249. 249, (26) Plate X 
tschudi. 250, 250 
Distomum constriotum, 13 

E 

Entocythere cambarla, 4 
Epimachus meyeri meyeri, 47. (9) Plate I 
Erotylidae, 281, (27) Plate X 
Erotylus varlegatus. 283 
Eulalia magnapapala, 19, 21 
megalops. 26 

Eulamia aetbalorus, 106, 107, (15) Plate XX 
asureus. 106, 100, 109 
oerdale. 100, 109 
commersonii. Ill 
galapagonsis, ill, 112. 112 
lamiella. 110. 110 
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llmbatust lOS 
mUberti* 106» 110 
platyrhynchuB, 111, 111 
volox, 108, 108» (15) Plate XI 
Eupholoe nuda, 19, 20 
Eupolymnia magniflca. 29 
Eupomotia gibbosos. 55 
Earythoe complanata, 18 
dubia, 18 
oculata, 18, 19 
Exocoetidae. 811 

P 

Farranula gibbula, 213, 224 
rostrata, 210, 224 
Fasciola hepatica, 14, 69 
Fimdulus heteroditus, 237, (23) Plates I-IXI 

a 

Galeocerdo arcticus, 113, 113 
G^leorhlnus chUensis, 114 
galeus, 114 
moUnae, 114 
sp.. 114 
syopterus, 114 
Garrulax chinensls, 241 
c. loclimins, 24i 
Gastrodlscus aegyptiacus, 74 
Qdaaimus vocatur, 178 
Gexmaeus edwardsL, 143 
imperialis. 143 

Ginglymostoma cirratum, 9, 9-12, 06, 96, (4) Plates I, 

n 

OrapsuH grapsua, 151 
Gymnosarda aljetterata, 113 
Gynmura marmorata, 263, 263 

H 

Haemonchus coutortus, 80 

Halla^otus loucocephalua loucocephalua. 7, (3) Plates I- 
IV 

Haloaydaa breyisetosa, 20 
llapalotrema conatrictum, 13 
mistroides, 13 
Haploayllis guJa, 29 
Harriotts curtias-jameai, 278. 278 
Heliaoxua antroaum, 65 
trivolvia, 65 

Hemipodua mexJcanua, 23 
Heptranchias, 96 
Hermodice caruncolata, 17. 25 
neronimus chelydrae, 69 
Heterodontus ft’anciaoi, 117, 117 
galeatus. 120 
penianua, JIO 
Quoyl, 113, 117, 118, 120 
Heteroatichua roatratua. 235 
Hexancbus gdaeus, 96 
Hieropliaaia awlnholl, 143 
Himantopua wilaonll, 65 
Hiatiophorus immaculatua, 200 
pulchellUB, 200 
Hoapifer, 143 
Hyalinoeda juvenalis, 22 
Hypopdon breviidnziJa, 106 
Hypselonotua gibbosiis, 283 
sp. A: ap. B; sp. O, 283, (27) Plate I 

X 

Iguana Iguana. 118 
llyoplax. 306 

Isistius brasiUensls. 121, 121 
Istiophorus, 200, 210 

amedcanns, 200, 219, 219, 222, 226, (20) Plate V 


POCVI 

greyl, 209, 210, 213, 214, 216, 217, 219, 221, 221, 222 
(20) Plates X-XV 
Isuros glaucus, 08 
nasuB, 08 

L 

Lamna hudobroii, 98 
phiUppi, 98 

Learedius learediua, 13 
I^ebistes reticulatua. 55, 243. (25) Plate X 
Leodico culebra, 28 
longisetis, 22 
mutilata, 28 
paloloides, 22 
stigmatura, 28 

Lepidasthenia elegans, 19. 19 
picta, 18 

Lepidocephalua guntoa, 58 
Lepidonotus piloaua. 26 
liOpomis audtis, 55 
liObiophasla, 143 
Lopadorhynchus uncinatus. 27 
Lophura, 143 
Lybaa oalidus, 285 
dorsalis, 285 

gulanacns, 285. (27) Plate X 
triangularis, 285, (27) Plate X 

M 

Manta birostris, 270 

hamiltonJ, 274, 274, (26) Plate XV 
pinchoti. 276 
Megalodiscus, 83 
Meglacbyrus catena tua, 287 
Mlctyris, 300 
Mirafra assandca. 241 
a. subsessor, 241 

Mobula lucaaana, 273, 273, (26) Plate XV 
Moniezia, 78 

Monodrrhus poly acanthus, 235 
Morone labrax, 65 
Mus norveglcus, 65 
Mustelus califomicus. 102, 102 
dorsalis, 103, 103 
lunulatus, 103, 103 
Mycotretus coccineus. 286 
dorsonotatus, 286 
dudus, 287 
maeulatUB. 287 
pygmaeus, 286 
sangulnosus. 286 
Mycteroperca jordanl, 113 
Mystides gtaeilis, 26. 27 
Myxlno cirdfrons, 90. 90 

K 

Nardne brasillensis, 248 
entemedor, 247, 5147 
ommata, 248 

vermiculatus, 248, 248, (26) Plate X 
Nerds agasdzi, 27, 28 
bairdii, 28 
dumedlii, 28 
koblensis, 28 
mlrabilis, 28 
Notomastus sp.. 23 
Notopygos omata, 18 

O 

Ocypode aegyptica. 300 

albicans. 298, 309, (29) Plate XX 

ceratophthalma, 300, 303 ^ 

cordimana. 306 

gaudlchaudii, 176, 297, 299. 299, 800, 802, 804, 809, 
309, (29) ^tes X, XX 

occldentalis. 297. 299, 801, 808, 804, 806, 808. 809, 
(29) Plate XX 
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Ogcocephaltts sp., 113 
Omolottittg, 381 
pallidus, 282 
Opisthorchis felineus, 14 
Opsanu* beta. 220, (21) Plates IZ 
pardiis. 231 

tau, 220 ' 

Otaiio jubata. 113 
OtU8 scops. 133 
6. botelensls. 137 
8. coecus. 140 
8. cycladum, 135 
8. cyprius, 130 
8. distan8. 188, 138, 180 
8. elegans. 137 
8. feae. 140 

8. flammeolus, 141, 141 
8. graueri. 140 
8. hendersoni. 138. 141. 141 
8. Izitermodius. 141 
8. interpositus. 137 
8. japonJcus. 137. 137 
8. latipeimis. 141 
8, leggei. 139 
8. malayanus, 137, 138 
8. modestus. 138 
8. pamelae. 140 
R. pulchellus, 135 
s. pualllus. 141 
e. pygmeus, 140 
8. rarutt, 142 
8. ruflpennis, 139 
8. scops. 133. 135, 135 
8. scnogalcnsiR. 140 
8. socotranuB, 140 
8. stictonotus. 130, 136 
8. sunia. 138, 139, 139 
8. turanlcus. 135 
8. ugande, 140 
Ovalipes punctatus. 108 
Ovis arios, 05 

P 

Pachygrapsus, 205 
transversus, 151 
Pandarus satyra, 113 

ParacUnus marmoratus, 229. 233, 234, (22) Plates I- III 
Paramphistomum cervi. 70 
Pectinaria gouldil, 23, 29 
Penella iilosa. 221 

Phricobacls beebei, 286, (27) Plate I 
Phyllodoce groenlandlca, 21 
oculata, 21 
Plagitura, 83 

Polyodontes californicus, 19, 20 
Pomatorhlnus erytbrogenys, 241 
e. ceiatas, 241 
Pontiiius strigatus. 111 
Pontobdella muricata, 96. 109 
Postharmostomum laruei. 83 
Prepopharus notatus, 283 
obsenxior, 283, (27) Plate 1 
imdatus, 283 
Prionace glauca. 104, 104 
Pristiurtts xaniurus, 99, 100 
Pritls f pectinatus, 258 
perotteti. 253 
zephyreua. 253, 268 
Pgammobatls brevicaudatus. 259, 859 
lima, 259, 259 
scoblna, 268, 268 

splnoBissimus, 259, 260, (26) Plate II 
Pselaphacus glganteus, 287 
signatus, 287 

Pteromylaeus fisperrimua, 272, 272 
Pufflnus aurlctflaris, 113 


B 

Raja aguja, 254, 254 
badJa, 254, 255 
chSlensiB, 256 
ecuadoriensis, 256, 255 
equatorialis, 256 
inomata, 256, 256 
8p. A. 257, 267 
sp. B, 257. 258 
Bteindachneri, 255 
stellulata, 258 

Rhineodon typus, 97, 97, (15) Plate I 
Rhlnobatus glaucostigma, 251, 251 
leuoorhynchus, 252, 252 
planiceps, 251, 251 
productus, 251, 251 
Bhinoptera Bteindachneri, 273, 273 
Rhytidodoides Intestinalis, 14 
similiB, 14, 15, (5) Plates I-ZV 
Rivulus, 243 

Rodnela artes, 107, 110, 113 
Rupiscartes atlantlcus, 96 

S 

Sabella melanostigma, 23 
Sardinia caerulea, 107 
Scaphidomorphus qulnquepunctatus, 283 
Scoliodon longurio, 112, 112 
Scopimera, 306 
Sphyma corona. 115, 116 
media. 116. 116 
tiburo, 116 
tudes, 115, 116, 116 
vespertina, 116, 116 
SpirobranchuB tricomis. 29 
Hqualus femandlnus, 121 
lebruni, 121 
sp., 121 
suckleyi. 121 
Hquatina armata, 122 
califomica, 121, 121 
californicus, 122 
philippi, 122 
squatina, 122 

Stoasodon narinari, 272, 272 
StunkardJa dilymphosa, 85 
Stylarioides sp.. 23 

T 

Tarpon atlanticus, 55 
Telako epJpolasis. 29 
Terebella gorgonae, 23 
TerebelUdes stroemi, 23 
Timaliidae, 241 
Tomopteris longisetls, 28 
opaca, 22 

TrachJnotus goodei, 35, 36, opp. 46 
palometa. 34. 35, opp. 46 
Trachurops crumenophthalma. 38. 39, opp 46 
Travisiopsis atlantfca, 22. 28 
Triaenodon obesus, 101. 101, (15) Plate II 
smithii, 102 
Triakis maculata, 101 
semifasciatum, 100, 101 
Trimeresurus atrox. 62 
barbouri, 61 
bicolor. 61 
dunni, 62 
godmani. 61 
lansbergii. 61 
lateralis. 61 
melanurus, 63 
nasutus, 62 
nigrovlridis aurlfer. 62 
nummifer nummlfer. 62 
ophryomegas, 62 
schlegelii. 61 
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iittdulattta, 63 
Timtuileiui, 63 

IT 

Uoa, 146, 166. 397, 806 
annulipcMt, 152 

wnflUeoU. 149, 164. 183. (19) IPUtos X. H 
batoenU. 149, 164. 187, 188. (19) Plato VI 
baebei, 149, 164. 192, (19) Platos XT«VZ 
br«vifk*ons, 149, 164. 177, (19) Plato VXX 
var dellcata, 178 
ooloradensls, 166 
crenulata. 149, 164. 198 
delcbtaaimi, 149, 164. 199, (19) Platos ZP~VI 
ecuadorlensis, 166 
festae, 166 

gaiapagensU, 145, 149, 164. 176 

guayaquilensU, 167 

heUeri, 145, 149, 164. 198 

hatoropleura, 149, 164. 171 
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Social and Respiratory Behavior of Large Tarpon. 

C. M. Bbeder, Jr. 

Ktnv Yotk Zoological Society 
( Text-fiprure 1). 


Introduction. 

This report is in the nature of a continu- 
ation of the studios of Shlaifer & Breder 
(1940) and was made incidental to other 
work to be reported elsewhere. For these lat- 
ter purposes five tarpon were confined in a 
pen built of slats 13'2" X ^ X ^'8'' deep. 
This was submerged m the artificial channel 
serving as a means of egress from Palmetto 
Key, Florida. The five fish averaged about 
five feet in standard length. The smallest, 
estimated at four feet in length, was a male 
in a ripe condition ; the remaining four were 
females that were nearly ripe. They were 
caught and placed in the pen by Marshall B. 
Bishop late in May. The counts on their 
rises for respiratory purposes began on 
June 11 as given in Table I. In this the 
writer was assisted by Mr. Ben Dontzin who 
made readings Nos. 10 to 22. One reading 
was made simultaneously with a similar 
reading in the tarpon pool described in 
Shlaifer & Breder (1940 L It is noted in 
Table 1 as PI. Since these authors have al- 
ready described the respiratory behavior of 
immature and small tarpon it was thought 
desirable that some comparable measure- 
ments be made on the adult, sexually mature 
individuals. 

The methods employed have already been 
set forth by Shlaifer & Breder (1940), and 
Shlaifer (1941) has shown that atmospheric 
respiration is obligatory on this species. 

Results. 

The results obtained are clearly compar- 
able with those gotten on the smaller fish. 
There are certain noteworthy differences, 
however, which include chiefly that the 
fishes of these larger sizes do not rise with 
quite the frequency of the smaller speci- 


mens. If the number of rises per hour is re- 
ferred to the temperature range, Table II, 
and compared with the earlier data on 
smaller fishes, it will be noted that in the 
26 ‘ -30" range the figures are almost identi- 
cal but slightly lower for the larger fish, 
while in the 31 "-35" range the larger fish 
are definitely much lower than the smaller. 
This may well have to do with the environ- 
ment rather than the size of fish. The large 
fish were held in a pen through which circu- 
lated tidal waters, whereas the small fish 
were confined to a stagnant pool in which 
gaseous exchange occurred only through the 
air-water interface as there was no con- 
tinuous replacement by flow. A comparison 
of these data are given in Text-figure 1. 

It is evident from observations in both 
Boca Grande and Captiva Passes that tarpon 
tend to rise for air in groups. This social 
aspect of the respiratory need for air was 
discussed at length for the smaller sizes by 
Shlaifer & Breder (1940), Similar data for 
large fish in a pen, handled in identical fash- 
ion, is given in Table ITT. It will be noted 
that here there is relatively little social in- 
fluence being shown. It is much less than 
the average shown for small fi.sh in various- 
sized bodies of water. These authors found 
that the larger the body of water the less 
the imitation, presumably due to the greater 
chance separation of the fishes. On this basis 
the present large fish should show a marked 
amount of imitation. That they showed less 
suggests the presence of some other factor. 
It is to be noted that the vsocial attitude of 
the small fish in the pool (PI ) is comparable 
to readings taken in it a year earlier and 
not with the large penned fish. These fish 
were approaching the spawning condition 
which well may have an effect on their social 
attitude. Later it was found on examination 
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Tcxt-fiff. 1. (Comparison of respiratory activity of lar^e and small tarpon showing 
both means and extremes. Data on small fish from Shlaifer & Breder (1940). 


that these fish were actually reabsorbing 
their eggs under the apparent influence of 
captivity. They were, for their size, rela- 
tively closely confined, but not any more so 
than the small fish studied in aquaria which 
showed the greatest amount of imitation. 

A more detailed comparison of this influ- 
ence in large and small tarpon is impossible 
for the present as the effects of temperature 
and oxygen content at least would have to 
be much better understood before an at- 
tempted explanation of the effect on respira- 
tion of absolute size of fish or its condi- 
tion in regard to spawning time could be 
ascertained. 

As may be noted from Table I, the varia- 
tion in respiratory activity was marked by 
abrupt changes in rises per hour that could 


not be associated with temperature, time of 
day or any other ascertainable influence. 

As a further continuation of the work of 
Shlaifer & Breder (1940) observations were 
made on a single tarpon of 35.6 cm. in stand- 
ard length in the laboratory pool. These 
data were taken by Mr. Ben Dontziii. Con- 
densed, they appear as follows: 

Rises 


Date 

Time 


per houi 

12/26/41 

5:00 p.m. 

— 

2 

12/27/41 

11:15 a.m. 

26.5 

2 

12/27/41 

5:15 p.m. 

23.5 

4 

12/28/41 

10:45 a.m. 

27.0 

1 

12/29/41 

11:10 a.m. 

29.0 

6 

12/30/41 

1:15 p.m. 

26.0 

5 


Each period of observation continued for 
an hour beginning with the time indicated. 
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The data is presented as in Table VII of 
Shlaifer & Breder (1940). It agrees well 
with their work and in reference to their 
temperature comparisons stands as follows: 

Temperature in 5° intervals centigrade. 


Rises per fish hour 

21-25 

26-30 

Present data 

Mean 

4 

3.6 

Maximum 

— 

6 

Minimum 

— 

1 

Shlaifer & Breder 
(1940) 

Mean 

4.8 

5.7 

Maximum 

10.4 

9.6 

Minimum 

1.6 

3.3 


It thus develops that this single fish rose 
to breathe with slightly less frequency than 
did those in the larger groups (3 to 5) previ- 


ously studied. This is in keeping with ex- 
pectation on a social basis. Although this 
data is scant it can, in reference to the 
earlier work, be considered as confirmatory. 
The pool contained a large number of small 
Mugil which were not present during the 
earlier work, but which apparently have lit- 
tle if any effect on respiratory behavior. 

References. 

Shlaifer, A. & Breder, C. M., Jr. 

1940. Social and Respiratory Behavior of 
Small Tarpon. Zoologica, 25(30) : 
493-612. 

Shlaifer, A. 

1941. Additional Social and Physiological 
Aspects of Respiratory Behavior in 
Small Tarpon. Zoologicn, 26(11): 
55-60. 


Table I. 

Respiratory Activity of Adult Tarpon in Confinement. 

(6 mature fish in a live car) 

(One hour observation periods). 

^/c of Minutes 







Rises per 

Greatest Time 

with no Rises 

No. 

Date 

Time 

V 

Rises 

Pi.sh Hour 

Between Rises 

All 

Per Pish 

1 

6/11 

1 :45 

33.8 

18 

3).6 

5:33 

70.0 

14.0 

o 

6/12 

2:00 

33.8 

16 

3.2 

6:03 

73.3 

14.6 

• > 

»> 

6/13 

6:15 

32.9 

42 

8.4 

4:40 

48.3 

9.6 

i 

6/14 

1 :45 

33.6 

30 

6.0 

4:02 

58.3 

1 1 .6 

5 

6/14 

7:00 

32.2 

29 

5.8 

6:26 

61.6 

12.3 

6 

6/15 

2:30 

33.<) 

36 

7.2 

3:23 

48.3 

9.6 

7 

6/17 

1 :30 

33.8 

23 

4.6 

6:29 

65.0 

13.0 

8 

6/18 

1:30 

31.1 

18 

3.6 

5:13 

71.6 

14.3 

•) 

6/24 

1 :45 

31.7 

20 

4.0 

8:30 

73.3 

14.6 

10 

6/25 

10:00 

31.1 

40 

8.0 

4:02 

53.3 

10.6 

1 I 

6/25 

2:00 

32.9 

12 

2.4 

8:39 

81.6 

16.3 

12 

6/25 

6:30 

31.7 

24 

4.8 

6:50 

68.3 

13.6 

13 

6/26 

10:30 

31.7 

47 

9.4 

4:42 

51.6 

10.3 

1 1 

6/26 

2:00 

33.8 

18 

3.6 

6:44 

70.0 

14.0 

15 

6/26 

6:45 

32.2 

18 

3.6 

7:29 

63.3 

12.6 

k; 

6^27 

11:30 

31.1 

46 

9.2 

4:37 

50.0 

10.0 

17 

6^27 

7:00 

30.0 

21 

4,2 

5:47 

68.3 

15,6 

IS 

6/29 

10:00 

30.0 

41 

8.2 

5:25 

53.3 

10.6 

10 

6/29 

6:00 

:n.i 

20 

4.0 

4:43 

71.6 

14.3 

20 

6/30 

6:30 

30.5 

11 

2.2 

19:35 

81.6 

16.3 

21 

7/2 

9:30 

30.0 

26 

5.2 

7:13 

71.6 

14.3 

22 

7/2 

7:00 

29.4 

12 

2.4 

9:06 

81.6 

16.3 



Mean 

:n.9 

1 26 

5.2 

6:36 

65.3 - 

13.14- 



Maximum 

33.8 

47 

9.4 

19:35 

73.3 

16.3 



Minimum 

29.4 

11 

2.2 

3:23 

00 

9.6 



Simultaneous 

reading with No. 10 above of four immature fish 






in 

a land-locked pool. 




Pi 

6/25 

10:00 

33.9 

51 

12.75 

3:17 

40.0 

8.0 
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Table II. 

Respiration in Regard to Temperature Compared with that of Small Fish. 


Riwses per Fish Temperature in 5° intervals centigrade 


Hour 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 




4.2 

3.6 8.4 






8.2 

4.0 6.0 





5.2 

8.0 5.8 



— 


2.4 

4.8 7.2 



— 

— 

— 

9.4 4.6 


Large fish in pen 


— 

— 

9.2 2.4 

4,0 3.6 



— 


— 

2.2 3.6 

3.6 

3.2 

5.2 

— 

Mean 



5.0 


Maximum 

— 

— 

8.2 

9.4 



Minimum 

— 

— 

2.4 

2.2 


Small fish 






(From Shlaifer 
& Breder, 1940) 






Mean 

0.8 

4.8 

5.7 

14.5 

10.0 

Maximum 

0.8 

10.4 

9.6 

22.3 

10 8 

Minimum 

0.8 

1.6 

3.3 

8.6 

9.0 




Table 

III. 





Fishes Rising in Groui)s by 

Percent of Total. 



No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tnta! 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 s 

2 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

93.5 

6.65 

0 

0 

0 

30 

5 

93.1 

6.9 

0 

0 

0 

29 

6 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

7 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2*> 

8 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ih 

9 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•20 

10 

95 

5.0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

n 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1‘2 

12 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

13 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

14 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

15 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

16 

95.65 

4.35 

0 

0 

0 

46 

17 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

18 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

19 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

20 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

21 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

22 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Average 

99.0 

1.0 + 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Maximum 

100 

6.9 

0 

0 

0 

47 

Minimum 

93.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 


Simultaneous reading with No. 10 above of 4 immature fish in a landlocked pool. 

PI 80.5 7.85 11.65 0 51 
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2 . 

Tetanus in an Elephant (^Elephas maximus). 

Leonard J. Goss 

Veterinarian^ Neiv York Zoological Park, 


An Indian elephant was received at the 
New’ York Zoological Park on October 8, 
1940, at the approximate age of eight years. 
It weighed 2,100 pounds. On May 2, 1941, 
the elephant's keeper noticed that the animal 
wTis unable to open its mouth. Two and one- 
half hours later, examination revealed the 
following: jaws tightly closed ; temperature, 

98.0 : hypersensitiveness to sound; pro- 
lapsing of the nictitating membranes; and 
erection of the tail (poker tail) when the 
animal w’as touched or excited. A diagnosis 
of tetanus was made. There were numerous 
small cracks on the feet around the toenails 
and healing superficial wounds in the skin 
at the base of the ears. None of these 
wounds w’as sensitive to palpation or was 
the t>pe of wound usually associated with 
tetanus infection. 

After examination, 100,000 units of tet- 
anus antitoxin w^ere given subcutaneously: 

50.000 on each side of the neck. 

The next day, the animal seemed less sen- 
sitive to noise and jialpation and w’as able 
to open its mouth just enough to admit a 
one-inch stomach tube. It drank w’ater when 
the tube was placed in the mouth and water 
allowed to run slowdy. The animal attempted 
to eat but the mouth <'Ould not be opened 
suflidently to admit food. It was felt that 
improvement w’as sutlioient and no antitoxin 
was given on this day. Considerable edema 
w^as present in the neck region where the 
antitoxin had been administered. 

The morning of the third day, May 4, 
the animal was found broadside, in tetanic 
spasms. Two ounces of chloral hydrate as 
a, 7.^0 solution were given per rectum after 
manual removal of the fecal material. The 
spasms were relieved in twenty minutes and 
deep sleep occurred which persisted for two 
hours. During this time, 120,000 units of 
antitoxin were given and the patient again 
was examined for wounds which might 
account for the infection. This examination 
was not revealing. As the sleep wore off mild 


spasms recurred and an additional 4 ounces 
of chloral hydrate were given per rectum. 
During the night the chloral hydrate anes- 
thesia wore off but uo spasms followed. 

On May 5, the animal was unable to rise. 
Slings and a hoist were used to raise the 
patient to its feet; the mouth could be 
opened about one-third its normal opening. 
Sixty thousand units of antitoxin were given 
subcutaneously in the region of the Hank 
and three loaves of bread made into small 
balls were placed in the mouth. These were 
swallowed with difficulty, followed by water 
from the hose hold in the mouth. Stiffness 
of the legs was quite apparent, but the ani- 
mal was capable of moving about slowly and 
was permitted outdoors all day. Constant 
unsuccessful attempts were made to eat 
grass and hay. In the afternoon a bran mash 
consisting of six quarts of bran in a bucket 
of water w^as given through a stomach tube 
held in the mouth. This was followed by 
three loaves of bread given in small balls. 

On May 6, the condition of the animal was 
unchanged. She was kept quiet and fed in 
the manner previously described plus three 
dozen bananas and two pounds of sugar. 
This food was given daily and the condition 
remained the same until May 9 when the 
stiffness of the legs became more pronounced 
and marked edema developed in the forelegs 
from the feet to the shoulders. Eighty thou- 
sand units of antitoxin were given. The 
quantity of bran was doubled to twelve 
quarts per day in addition to three dozen 
bananas, two pounds of sugar and three 
loaves of bread. 

From May 9 to May 25, hand feeding was 
continued as usual and no change in condi- 
tion occurred. By May 25 the animal had lost 
considerable weight and was down and un- 
able to rise. She was assisted to her feet by 
the use of a hoist and was kept in slings and 
fed through a hose until June 4 when she 
began to eat hay and had complete use of 
her jaws. 
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Throughout the illness urine and fecal 
material were passed but in diminished 
quantities. 

Several points of interest are apparent in 
this case: 

1. No external wound could be found 
which might account for the infection. 

2. Chloral hydrate is an effective anes- 
thetic for elephants when given in 


doses smaller than those required for 
horses of a similar weight. 

3. 360,000 units of tetanus antitoxin were 
used in treating the patient. 

4. It must be assumed that the infection 
was of alimentary origin, which is not 
improbable because of the habit of 
elephants of eating large quantities of 
dirt and refuse from the ground. 
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Descriptive Ecology of La Cueva Chiea, with Rspecial Reference 
to the Blind Fish, Anoptichthys. 

C. M. Breder, Jr. 

\ew Yoik Zoiilogtcal Society. 

(Platt*^ I -I II; Tc*xt-fip:uie 1). 


Introduction. 

A blind ca\ e-dwelling characin was de- 
scribed from the state of San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, by Ilubbs & Innes ( 1936) under the 
name Anoptichthys jonlaiu. The original 
material had been collected by Sefior Salva- 
dor Coronado that year, and sent in a living 
condition to Mr. C. B, Jordan of Texas, who 
in turn transmitted the material to Dr. 
Ilubbs. Since then the fish has become estab- 
lished in small aquaria as a novelty. Nothing 
was recorded concerning the habitat of the 
form (dher than that mentioned by Hubbs 
& Innes (1936) and Hubbs (1938). 

The New York Aquarium undertook the 
organization of a small expedition to study 
the nature of the environment of this cave. 
This trip, in March, 1940, described by 
Bridges (1940), occupied fifteen days actu- 
ally spent in the cave. The present report 
contains the observational data obtained and 
as much ecological data as the field work 
yielded. A fuller discussion of the biological 
implications must wait on fui'ther labora- 
tory wfirk, which was in progress at the 
New York Aquarium, and has lately been 
transferred to the Department of Animal 
Behavior at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

It had been the original plan to have this 
translated into Spanish, edited by Sehor 
Coronado and published in Mexico as a 
joint contribution. Due to inability to main- 
tain satisfactory contact with Coronadc», 
and rather than have the finished manu- 
script lie for an indeterminate period, it 
was decided to delay publication no longer. 

The author takes this opportunity to 
thank Sehor Coronado for his able assist- 
ance in the field. His energy, indefatigable 
efforts and general help went far toward 
the successful prosecution of our field work 
and we are grateful to Senor Amtonio G, 
Garcia, Jeffe del Departmento Technico de 


la Direccion de Pisca e Industrias Mariti- 
mas, for releasing him from his ordinary 
duties in our behalf. 

This paper was to have preceded the 
following documents: Hobbs (1941 L Breder 
& Grosser (1941a, 1941b and 1941c). This 
proved impractical because of the delay 
alluded to above. The present contribution 
records the basic field data of the expedi- 
tion, including the climatic, geologic and 
faunistic conditions as encountered in La 
Cueva Chica. 

Geology. 

The accompanying map and vertical .sec- 
tion of the cave. Text-figure 1, which has al- 
ready appeared in Bridges (1940), gives a 
general idea of the cave. An inset gives the 
geographical location of the cave which is 
readily accessible from the concrete highway 
that runs from Laredo, Texas to Mexico 
City. All rock specimens have been examined 
by Dr. Horace E. Wood II and prove to be 
limestone formations of various types. The 
only exception to this is some litter on the 
floor of the cave which extends back to 
Pool No. 3. Presumably it actually goes 
further but is either covered with water or 
bat guano beyond that point. The litter it- 
self consists of a wide variety of materials, 
mud, broken logs and water-worn stones 
and pebbles, some of which arc conglom- 
erates of reddish jade-like materials. The.se 
objects are carried in by means of rainy 
season torrents. 

The entire region is honeycombed with 
sink-holes and caves of various sizes pri- 
marily formed by the solvent and eroding 
action of water. This water, heavily charged 
with calcium, has re-deposited materials to 
form stalactites, stalagmites and flow-stones, 
making typical cave structures. Apparently 
in La Cueva Chica both activities are going 
on simultaneously or alternately in different 
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places. The consequence is that there are 
many badly eroded structures, while a little 
distance from them are new ones in the 
early formative state. Broken chunks of 
rock clearly fall from the ceiling more or 
less regularly. Various types of stalactites, 
flow-stone and cup formations are all in 
evidence in the various photographs. There 
was also, in the higher places, a consider- 
able amount of crystalline calcite, rhombic 
crystals, mostly blackish in color, and more 
or less amorphous masses with partly 
formed irregular crystals varying from 
yellow to tan. 

Pool No. 1, well protected by rock walls 
and under a relatively low ceiling, was found 
to be covered with a fine dust, Plate I, 
Fig. 1. This was of a calcareous nature, 
checked by Dr. R. T, Cox spectographically, 
perhaps crystalized on the walls as the water 
receded and then powdered off on the sur- 
face of the water. It was not found in the 
damper portions further from the cave 
mouth. 

The region is one of hot springs as well 
as normal and cooler surface water. One 
such hot spring, K1 Banito, is only three 
miles from the cave under consideration. 
These springs are heavily charged with 
sulphur and evidence of the complete lack 
of connection with such places by La Cueva 
Chica is the absence of sulphurous odors 
and the abundant life it contains. All other 
places examined showed no evidence of 
blind fishes, nor did the local people know 
of any other than in La Cueva Chica. Neiir 
the river ,iust east of Pujal a deep hole has 
a number of lateral fissures. In places where 
light enters, normal Platyporcilvs and 
Astyanax may be found but the cave waters 
proper were barren. This so-called “well” is 
believed to intercommunicate with La Cueva 
Chica. Various springs in the immediate 
\icinity show similar conditions, as does 
El Nilo, a cave from the mouth of which 
water flows, reversing sequences at La 
Cueva Chica. 

Because of certain geological features 
of the general region and the interest in 
the possible effects on evolution of radio- 
active materials, tests were conducted on 
the presence of such emanations. Dr. M. D. 
Whittaker of the Department of Physics of 
New York University kindly undertook to 
make such tests on a series of water samples 
from each pool including evaporated con- 
centrates. His findings were completely 
negative. Since, if radioactive material were 
present, they would surely appear in the 
ground waters, it is considered established 
that evolutionary activity in this cave pro- 
ceeds without any such acceleration. 

For a general discussion of the geology of 
the region, see Schuchert (1935) and Muir 
( 1 936 ) . The accompanying photographs 


show clearly the general nature of the 
formations. Still other photographs of the 
cave are given in Bridges (1940) and 
Dunton (1940). 

Water. 

The chemical nature of the water of La 
Cueva Chica is shown in Table I. The 
analyses have been made by the Laboratory 
of the New York City Department of Water 
Supply through the courtesy of Mr. Herman 
Forster. These analyses show that the cave 
waters are high in nitrogen as compared 
with the river samples. The springs, as 
would be expected, are intermediate. 

The chlorides, while variable, show no 
distinct trend from one type of water to 
another. 

The hardness of the underground waters 
is clearly less than that of the surface 
streams, which in part at least probably 
accounts for the preference of the local 
people to caves for their water supply. On 
the other hand, the alkalinity tends to be 
higher in the caves than outside. 

Phosphates are practically absent, b(*ing 
report(‘d as “considerably less than .05 ppm 
PO,.’- 

Sulphates, on the other hand, are high in 
the surface waters and in one of the hot 
springs. They are relatively low in the cave 
winters. 

The w^ater apparently feeds into Pool 
No. 1 or 2 through subterranean springs. 
The former is probably connected wuth the 
latter as is indicated in the map, Te.xt-fig. 1. 
Pool No. 2 spills over into a running brook 
which widens in the area of the series of 
cups from which it runs into Pool No. 3 
It drops into this over a nearl.v vertical 
plunge of about 25 feel. This flow continues 
on until the major bat roost is reached. 
Here there is a small waterfall from an 
(werhanging shelf and further on another, 
in \wo streams down a mud slope to Pool 
No. 4. The water draining into Pool No. 4 
IS clearly of considerably greater volume 
than that leaving Pool No. 2. Consequently, 
it is to be interpreted that there are a con- 
siderable number of tributary additions 
along this length of the gallery. In fact, in 
many places there are to be seen wet and 
dripping places on the walls, showing the 
influx of additional water. 

The water in all places is crystal clear, 
even in the far recesses of the cave where 
everything is floored with and the water 
surface covered by bat guano. The tempera- 
tures and pH readings are given in Table I. 
These both are remarkably uniform and no 
significant temperature differential could 
be noted between surface and bottom in 
depths up to twenty feet. An exception to 
this must be made in several readings of 
temperature in the small basins above Pool 



Table 1. 

Temperatures, Humidities and Water Analyses. 
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No. 3. Here readings of 23.5, 24.0 and 25.0 
were recorded. This seemed to be associated 
entirely with the speed of flow through a 
given cup, those receiving a good flow being 
substantially the temperature of the large 
pools, while those that were relatively stag- 
nant varied, generally on the high side, 
presumably increasing in temperature be- 
cause of the generally warmer cave at- 
mosphere. 

The entire temperature situation in this 
cave is apparently influenced by the proxim- 
ity of the underlying magma. We are as- 
sured by Dr, H. E. Wood 11 that such tem- 
peratures could not be maintained in such 
a cavern on a basis of surface air and 
water temperatures alone. 

During the rainy season it is impossible 
to enter the cave, according to local state- 
ments, When seen by us a completely dessi- 
cated stream bed led into the mouth of the 
cave. In addition to local statements there 
was much evidence that during the rainy 
season Ihis stream becomes a roaring tor- 
rent, almost surely completely closing the 
cave mouth. The internal evidence of the 
cave supported this, and it would seem that 
the place fills with water with the possible 
exception of the high-vaulted chambers 
which may hold pockets of air at all times. 
Mud carried to high cavities m the wall 
gave evidence of this. A considerable forma- 
tion of flow-stone steps is reached before 
Pool No. 1 is found, and were p(‘rfectly dry 
at the time of our visit. 

Probably early in the season most of the 
action of the water is corrosive and at- 
tritional, Avhile later with the water moving 
slowly with both solution and deposition 
going on, there is a tendency to build up 
more deposits of limestone, which process 
goes on throughout the dry season wherever 
water remains. 

Locally the water is considered thorough- 
ly potable and is much used by a nearby 
Indian village, inhabitants of which draw 
their water from Pools No. 1 and 2. 

Cave Climate. 

The climate of La Cueva Chica at the 
time of our visit was fairly static, but 
probably this cave varies considerably 
throughout the year in regard to tempera- 
ture and humidity, at least much more so 
than most caves that have been reported 
on, partly because of its small size. 

Since water enters the cave in great 
quantities for part of the year, it undoubt- 
edly influences the temperature to a con- 
siderable extent, very likely tending to re- 
duce it, sihce swollen, rainy-vseason streams 
are generally much cooler than other sur- 
face waters. 

The ventilation of this cave is extremely 
limited. The only openings to the outside 


that we could find were the entrance we 
used and a small crevice opening about two 
hundred feet away. This latter was detected 
only by reason of some smoke from photo- 
graphic flares, used for the taking of motion 
pictures, finding its way out this small 
opening too narrow to pass a man. The be- 
havior of smoke from these flares and the 
long time it hung in the chambers pre- 
cluded the existence of any hidden crevice 
of importance. Also, the behavior of the 
bat colony indicated that they used the 
one major entrance only. 

Although the air was oppres,si\e and 
heavy, it was not unpleasant to smell until 
the area of the major hat roost was entered. 
Here it had the acrid, gagging character- 
istics generally associated with a sizeable 
bat colony. 

Apparently the only change of air is that 
induced by weather changes, which “pump” 
air in or out, depending on the beha\ior of 
the barometric pressure. Added to this would 
be whatever dissolved gases invade or e\ ade 
through the water surface to accumulate or 
be carried along to greater depths h\ the 
water flow. The daily flight of bats ju and 
out no doubt al^so contributes to the agita- 
tion of the air, preventing any stratification 

Up to the first i)ool the din‘ct eifeits of 
dailj weather changes could he detected. 
That is, on dry days the w’alls w^oiild show 
condensed moisture where the damn an ol 
the cave tended to cool wdien it made con- 
tact wdth the outer dry air. Here at such 
times the atmosphere of the entrance wa^* 
refreshing, but beyond such a point, \ar\ 
from day to day, it w^as consistent ]\ op- 
pressive. 

Data on temperature and humidiU aic 
given in Table I. 

Terrestrial Organisms. 

The only moderately large terrestrial 
animals that apparently dwell regularly in 
La Cueva Chica are the bats. These an* 
exceedingly numerous, and w^hile it was not 
the purpose of the expedition to stiidv the 
bats, they were sufficientlv conspidious to 
w^arrant some remarks. When Dr, M\ron 
Gordon entered the cave in 1939 as far as 
Pool No. 2, he found a good sized colony 
over that body of water. On our visit w<' 
did not encounter more than a few' small 
groups of bats until the region marked on 
the map ‘'minor bat colony” was reached. 
From here on bats were numerous, concen- 
trated into two colonies, the second of w'hich 
w'as immense. 

The few specimens collected w*ere kindlv 
identified by Dr. J. E. Hill, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, as: 
jamaiccnfiift Leach, Natalys nuxicaaus 
Miller and MomoopH megalophylla seyiicaJa 
Rehn. Due to the inrush of water in the 
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rainy season these bats almost surely must 
vacate the cave for part of the year. 
Micronycteris megalotis mexicanus Miller 
was taken in El Nilo. 

Mr. Marshall Bishop reported seeing 
some bats scamper high up the walls in true 
vampirine fashion. This, coupled with local 
accounts of vampire attacks on farm ani- 
mals, sounded convincing, and the finding of 
droppings in El Nilo that looked very typical 
of vampire droppings, leads us to believe 
that they are actually dwelling in this 
region. 

Aside from that of human beings, there 
was no other evidence of mammalian activ- 
ity within the cave. Birds, reptiles and 
amphibians seemed to be completely absent. 

Arthropods in the form of insects and 
arachnids were ubiquitous. A representa- 
tive collection was made by Mr. Bridges 
and has been deposit(‘d in the American 
Museum of Natural History. They will form 
the basis of a separate report by Dr. W. J. 
Gertsch. Probably the most conspicuous 
insects were small flies which flew about 
our lights in large numbers. These flies 
were kindly identified by Dr. C. If. Curran, 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, as PhoU onufia incUcora Lowe (Mili- 
chiidae) and some Psychoda sp, (Psycho- 
daidae). The former was the predominant 
form. The moist evident arachnids were 
large whip-scorpions which clung openly 
to the walls. 

The bat puano contained great quantities 
of a macroscopic free-living nematode. When 
this material is finally studied it will prob- 
ably be found to contain a fauna of some 
variety. This material is now in the hands 
of Dr. R. F. Nigrelli. 

AqUATir Orc.anisms. 

The in\ertebrate aquatic organisms con- 
sisted of microscopic forms and two macro- 
‘^copic forms. One, a crayfish, Macrobtnch- 
ium jam a ice is (Herbst), which was 
lighter in color than those outside but with 
functional vision, is not to be considered as 
a cave form proper. Another, and smaller 
form, has been described as a new sub- 
species by Dr. H. H. Hobbs, Jr., under the 
name Camharas hlavdbigii cucvachica( , 
(Hobbs 1941). This lack of optical differ- 
entiation is equally ti'ue of the microfauna 
which is being studied by Dr. Nigrelli. 

The only aquatic vertebrate encountered 
was the fish that the expedition set out to 
study. These fish had twice before been 
collected. Originally they were taken in 
1936, as discussed in the introduction. 
Gordon and Coronado in 1939 made a hur- 
ried visit to the cave and took a second col- 
lection. In the first visit specimens were 
taken from Pools 1 and 2, while on the 
second they could be found only in Pool 2. 


As neither party was equipped to go further 
than Pool 2, it remained for the present 
and third to examine the fish fauna to the 
workable end of the cave. 

The most striking feature of this faunal 
unit was the discovery that these blind fish 
were not a uniform group. The fish pre- 
viously collected were all blind and their 
offspring likewise grew up to be sightless 
creatures. Mr. Albert Greenberg of Tampa, 
Florida, has been especially successful in 
breeding this fish in captivity and obtained 
uniform material to the fifth generation. 
Shortly after the return of the expedition, 
a visit to his establishment showed that he 
had thousands of specimens of various ages, 
and he had noted that although he had 
reared them through five generations in 
light, all were completely blind. 

It was quickly found in the cave that the 
fish ranged all the way from eyeless, pale 
creatures to fish that could not be dis- 
tinguished from the normal river Astyanax 
m exicarins ( Filippi ) . 

The introduction of a light into the ca\e 
apparently causes those individuals endowed 
with e\es sufficiently perfect to recognize a 
light beam to retreat hastily, while the truly 
blind individuals seemed to give no atten- 
tion to the strongest beam of a flashlight 
tSee Breder & Grosser, 1941a, 1941b and 
1941c). It was only after we had become 
thoroughly familiar with the cave and had 
baited the fish to given spots that we ob- 
tained the eyed and partially eyed forms. 

Further, we found that there was a dis- 
tinct gradient in that the further we went 
into the cave the more numerous became the 
fully eyed forms, and those fish not at all 
distinguishable from the normal river fish 
w’ere only obtained beyond the large falls at 
Pool 3. Table 1 1 gives a measure of this 
gradient based on the arbitrary division 
of the fishes in ))lind, sunken eyed, covered 
and uncovered, and ‘‘normal-eyed,*’ as based 
on our preserved collections. These rather 
arbitrary categories may be described as 
follows : 

Blind — Eye socket covered with tissue level 
with the cheek, no evident eye struc- 
ture. 

Sunken eiji — Some evident eye structure, 
but sunken below rim of orbit. 

Covered — Evident sunken eye covered 
with tissue. 

Uncovered — Evident sunken eye ex- 
posed as in a pit. 

'^Normal ** — Eye convex and appearing as 
in a river fish, irrespective of its size, 
which was frequently very small. 

Pigmentation followed a similar course 
although not fully correlated with eye struc- 
ture. The pigmentation has been also arbi- 
trarily divided, the five categories of which 
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Table II. 

Eye Condition and Pigmentation of Cave Characins. 

Eye Condition 

Kxpresaed m of eatoh 
Bused on 119 spocimenH 


Sunken Eye 


Location^ 


Blind 

Covered 

Uncovered 

^‘NormaP^ ] 

Sta. 1 


86 

6 



9 

Sta. 2 


162 

8 

45 

31 

Sta. 3 


— 

9 

9 

82 




Pigmentation 



Location 

None 


I/ittle Moderate* 

Considerable 

Full 

Sta. 1 

90 


2 6 

2 



Sta. 2 

34-‘ 


34 5 

8 

19 

Sta. 3 

3 


29 32 

24 

12 

• Sta 1 indicates 

Pool II on 

map , Sta 

2. Pool nr and Sta ^ Pool IV 



^ Two specimens 

in thih j/ioup blind on 

ont aido only 




are given in Table 11. The extent of correla- 
tion of these two features associated with 
cave life are indicated in Table IV. 

The sizes of the eyes of those fish with 
‘‘normar’ eyes are given in Table III, com- 
pared with river fish. Because of the varia- 
tion in relative eye size with absolute size 
in fishes, this table has been broken into 
three size groups for purposes of compari- 
son. From this treatment it is clear that the 
cave fishes extend from normal eye size to 
very small as compared with tlie river fish. 
Actually, the smaller eyed fishes taken in 
the river may represent a true genetic 
contaminant issuing from the cave or a gen- 
eral constitutional and initial eye variation 
in this group. 

Since the connection with the river is 
from the far end of the cave there may be 
a more or less continual interchange be- 
tween the river and cave fauna. 

The cave ends, as far as human entry is 
concerned, in an eliptical chamber, the form 
of which is well indicated in the map and 
section together with the presumed under- 
ground exit of the flowing water. Here the 
Rio Tampaon is about half a mile distant. 

A study of this variation in the eyes and 
pigmentation of these fishes must be re- 
served until an extended laboratory effort 
is made to obtain at least a basic under- 
standing of the genetic foundation of this 
population. Because of the bearing on 
laboratory work the data of Tables II and 
IV have been used by Breder & Grosser 
(1941a). 


During our visit to the cave, the fish 
were clearly in their reproductive season. 
Large females turgid with eggs were com- 
mon as were small specimens that could 
not have been more than a month old. Mr. 
Greenberg found that in captivity the addi- 
tion of some cold water to an aquarium 
would induce spawning, which led him to 
suppose that thq rainy season might be the 
reproductive period. These two items taken 
together might be used to argue that spawn- 
ing occurs throughout the year, the peak 
perhaps being reached when the rains come. 
Against this view would be the mechanical 
circumstances accompanying the torrential 
w’^aters jiassing through the cave during 
that period, which w'ould hardly seem friend- 
ly to spawning, especially of the type em- 
ployed by these blind fish. 

The sexes of the fish, together with then- 
sizes, are given in Table V. 

An attempt to examine the scales of these 
fish led to the surprising finding that re- 
placement scales were the rule rather than 
the reverse. In fact, only thirteen of the 
twenty flsh large enough to show markings 
were useful in this connection, as is in- 
dicated in Table V. Whether this is to be 
construed as evidence that due to swim- 
ming in the dark these fish continually 
knock scales off themselves or whether they 
take a serious battering when the torrents 
of the rainy season come, can only be specu- 
lated upon at this time. Although these fish 
under certain conditions will ram into ob- 
jects, Breder & Gresser (1941a and 1941c), 


Size R^inge 
S.L. in mm. 
0 ~ 30 
31-60 
61-90 


Table III. 


Eye Size of Cave and Surface Characins. 


EApro<5fltd as % of ntandard Ipnprth 
Hancd on 69 Bpeenmons with "normal” moasiiroable cycB 

Cave Specimens Surface Specimens 

Maximum Mean Minimum Maximum Mean Minimum 


119 7 
10 7 5 
8 6 5 


12 11 10 
10 8 6 
8 8 8 
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Table IV. 

Association of Eye Condition and Extent of Pigmentation. 

Expressed in % of extent of piRmentation. 

Rased on 119 specimens. 


Eye Extent of Pigmentation in Per Cent 

XT T x*' _ j ^ • t _ * 


Condition 

None 

Little 

Moderate 

Considerable 

Full 

Blind 

981 


2 





Sunken Eye (covered) 

56 


11 





Sunken Eye (uncovered) 

— 

62 

15 

15 

8 

‘‘Normal” 

2 

23 

28 

23 

24 


^ Two specimens in this group blind on one bide only 


there is no observation noting that they dis- 
lodged scales by such accidents. 

It would be unwarranted to attempt to 
define the nature of the markings on the 
scales as to whether they are annual or 
otherwise. While they seem to occur in a 
reasonable sequence with size, we have no 
way of equating this with time. 

Although we know nothing of the various 
effects of their underground environment 
on the circulae of the scales, it must not be 
supposed that it is markedly uniform, for 
there is a clear annual cycle in the wet and 
dry season rhythm of this region. The fish 
are surely subjected to an annual change 
in temperature, quantity of water, rate of 
flow, food and perhaps in the chemical 
nature of the water itself. 

The food problem, as already suggested 
by the presence of other than cave creatures, 
is simple in this cave. The great abundance 
of food objects leading directly to the out- 
side renders the problem of primary diet 
quite simple. Organisms all the way from 
Cyclops and dipterous insects to the entire 
carcasses of bats are available to these 
fishes. Their stomach contents were found to 
consist of bat droppings and parts of other 
and smaller cave characins and their eggs. 
This would suggest that the only regular 
input of energy into the population for 
large parts of the year is bat dung. Their 


ability to thrive and reproduce on the ordin- 
ary foods supplied to small aquarium fishes 
also suggests the lack of any peculiar spe- 
cialization in dietary requirements. 

Discussion. 

The primary items of a cave fauna such 
as the present certainly center about the 
manner of establishment of a population 
of blind fishes and the nature of the asso- 
ciation of lack of light and congenital blind- 
ness. Superficially simple-looking, critical 
examination of the possible development of 
such a condition presents some distinctly 
puzzling phases. 

The finding of a long series of inter- 
mediates between the blind fish and the 
normal eyed river fish, which in itself is 
unique among cave fishes, gives hope that 
this material should prove of value in any 
attempt to understand this general associa- 
tion of blindness and darkness. Such a 
study, however, involves much further work. 

As the situation stands, the facts in hand 
are subject to various interpretations. It 
might be assumed that these fishes in their 
normal river environment carry the genetic 
factors for an eye defect. Dr. C. L. Ilubbs 
informs me that large series of Mexican 
Asfyavax w’^hich he has examined show a 
surprisingly large amount of individual 
variation in eye diameter. Blind larval fishes 


Table V. 


Size, Sex and Grow^th of Cave Characins. 





Based on 119 specimens 






Standard Length in mm. 






Sex 

Maximum 

Mode 

Minimum 






Female 

83 

45 - 50 

40 






Male 

62 

50 - 55 

38 






Immature 

50 

35 - 40 

16 
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Standard length in 5 mm. 

intervals. 





Of the 20 fish above 56 mm. only 18 had other than replacement wales. 
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in the open river could hardly be expected 
to survive. However, with these fishes find- 
ing the way into cave waters, the eyed 
offspring presumably would have no ad- 
vantage over the eyeless, resulting in the 
survival of some of each. 

Following this thought along, two pos- 
sible conditions suggest themselves. 

It could be that such an entry was made 
some time ago and the resultant population 
as found is cut off from the river fauna 
and the eyed fish go on living in the absence 
of any detriment to having eyes, even if 
they cannot be used. 

An alternative interpretation would be 
that there is a continual interchange of 
fishes between the cave and the river. It 
is not surprising that blind fish are not 
to be found in the river, for they clearly 
have strong disadvantages in such an en- 
vironment, principally their blindness and 
conspicuous light hue. The contrary would 
not hold, and there may a more or less 
continual penetration of the cave waters 
by normal river fish. If this latter view is 
correct, it would suggest that the develop- 
ment of such a population of blind fish took 
a much longer time than would the first 
alternative, because of the slowness of the 
spread of a character that is evidently re- 
cessive in a continually diluting population. 

The finding of a progressive series of eyed 
fishes as one moves toward the river en- 
courages such a view. 

A quite different interpretation would be 
to assume that at some distant time a group 
of fish became entrained in this cave in a 
state of complete isolation and became blind 
by whatever mechanism operates under such 
conditions. Then a further assumption would 
be made that this population of thoroughly 
blind fish again came in contact with the 
normal river fish from which they were 
originally derived. The resultant stock as 
found would then be the hybrid mixture 
of these two groups. The increasingly higher 
number of eyed fishes as one nears the river 
would be compatible with this view. 

Other views concerning the possible direct 
effect of environment on vision and pigmen- 
tation find little support in the present mate- 
rial. There are eyed and intermediates liv- 
ing in the cave successfully with the eye- 
less for an unknown number of generations. 
Five generations of the entirely blind stock 
reared in brilliant light show no suggestion 
of returning vision or pigmentation. 

Experimental studies are here called for 
and in the words of Gresser & Breder 
(1940), “Until at least some of these are 
undertaken, it would seem to be pointless 
to attempt further speculation.” Progress 
in this direction has already been made and 
is reported in Breder & Gresser (1941a, 
1941b and 1941c). 


Summary. 

1. La Cueva Chica is able to support a 
population of temperature limited characins 
by virtue of nearby thermal waters which 
prevent the subterranean waters from fall- 
ing below a relatively high value. 

2. The cave characins are supported by 
a large variety of food items which trace 
directly or indirectly to the outside by way 
of bat droppings. 

3. The cave characins (Anoptichthys 
jordani) show complete intergradation with 
the river characins (Astyanax mexicanus) 
through a long series of individuals with 
intermediate eyes and pigmentation and 
surely represent a single population. There 
is a pronounced gradient in these features 
from one end of the cave to the other. 

4. Other animal organisms found living 
in the cave, bats, crustaceans, insects, spid- 
ers and related forms and a considerable 
microfauna, are not modified in any way 
comparable to that of the fishes and are 
not confined exclusively to a cave habitat. 

5. The cave itself, small in extent, so far 
as human entry is concerned, except for its 
high temperature is typical of limestone 
formations and shows no other exceptional 
features. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PI.ATES. 

Plate 1. Plate IT. 


Calcareous scum on the surface of Fig. 
Pool No. 1. Photo by E. B. Cresset. 

Blind fish as found in Pool No. 2. Here 
the individuals are nearly all of the 
fully blind type. This is the place from 
which the original collection was made, 
representing at once the exact type 
locality as well as the source of the 
parent stock of this form now to bo 
obtained from dealers. Photo by S. i\ 
Dunton. 

('up-like basins below Pool No. 2. Photo 
by S. C. Dunton. 


4. Pool No. 4, showing the low arch across 
its middle. The material floating on 
the water is caked bat guano. Photo by 
S. C. Dunton. 

Plate HI. 

5. Cave fish in various stages of eye de- 
generation. Reading from the top 
down: Fully blind and pigmentless 
type ; Somewhat pigmented with a 
minature eye; ‘^normaP’ fish from 
cave; “normal^* fish from the Rio 
Tampaon. Photo by S. C. Dunton. 




















Fig 1 

DESCRIPTIVE ECOLOGY OF LA CUEVA CHIC A, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE BLIND FISH ANOPTICHTHYS 
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Fig 4 

DESCRIPTIVE ECOLOGY OF LA C UEVA CHICA WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE BLIND USH. ANOPUCHTHYS 
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Fig 5 

DESCRIPTIVE ECOLOGY OF LA CUEVA CHICA, WIIH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE BLIND FISH, AIS/OPTICHTHYS 
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4 . 

Quantitative Serologic Relationships 
Within the Artiodactyla.' 

Joseph G. Baier, Jr. and Harold R. Wolfe 

Deyarimeni of Zoology^ IJrtiversity of Wisconsiv 
( Text-figure 1 ) . 


Introduction. 

Any study of animal relationshixis justi- 
fies the use of a serological method capable 
of stating in exact mathematical terms the 
degree of relationship of the animals being 
studied. In the present study a volumetric 
quantitative precipitin technique having 
these qualifications was employed in a study 
of the blood sera of some Hovidae and 
Orvidae. 

Although the precipitin reaction has been 
used in the study of plant and animal rela- 
tionships since 1900, only a few investi- 
gators have thought of its use in exact quan- 
titative terms, Boyden (1926) expressed its 
<iuantitative nature and stated that measure- 
ments of degree of relationship so obtained 
are independent of interpretation. Further 
elaborating on the idea, Boyden & Baier 
( 1929 ) devised an exact quantitative volu- 
metric precipitin technique that is ‘^simpler 
and more rapid than any other which has 
been used in the quantitative study of blood 
relationships, and that through it highly 
significant incanurf m( nta of biological rela- 
tionships may be made.'' Their technique of 
measuring volumetrically the amount of pre- 
cipitate formed in the reaction was a de- 
cided improvement over the methods of 
Nuttall (1904), Schur (1904), Hamburger 
(1905), and Mollison (1924), in that of all 
these workers, they were the only ones who 
gave an adequate statement of the reliability 
of their technique. In one series of 86 de- 
terminations the average error of the indi- 
vidual readings was 5 per cent, when com- 
pared with the mean of the series. The aver- 
age deviation of the means of successive 
pairs of readings was the same as the devi- 
ation of the whole series, while the means 


^ The Works ProtrresK Admin istrHtion furnished personnti 
HttHistanco under the University Natural Science Project, 
Work Project No. 10324 for this research. 

The authors vrish to thank the various contributors 
listed in Table J for furnishing the samples of blood sera 
used in thib study. 


of the values taken in quartets dropped to 
3 per cent. An error in technique of this 
value, when supported by statistical analy- 
sis, is indeed very significant. According to 
Boyden (1934), “the results of the applica- 
tion of such a technique to the study of 
serologic relationships should be of great 
interest. It is likely that this technique will 
succeed in distinguishing closely related 
species, which have heretofore been indis- 
tinguishable by the precipitin test." So far, 
this is the only volumetric test which has 
been used in serological relationships. 

Using this improved volumetric tech- 
nique, Baier (1933) established the con- 
stancy of in-vitro factors for proper execu- 
tion of the tests. Wolfe & Baier (1938) by 
using the ring test and the volumetric pre- 
cipitate measurement procedure showed that 
the in vivo injection procedure may influ- 
ence the “type" of precipitin that may be 
produced. They found that high-titered (ring 
test) antisera were produced by one or two 
series of injections of undiluted antigmi 
w'hile continued re-injections resulted in an 
increase in the precipitate forming power of 
an antiserum without causing an increase in 
the ring test “titer" of the antiserum. They 
indicated the presence of (1) a “titer"-pro- 
ducing antibody and (2) a “precipitate"- 
forming antibody. It is important when at- 
tempting volumetric relationship studies 
that an antiserum be employed having high 
precipitate forming powers. 

A more recent technique of precipitate 
measurement which should parallel the 
volumetric technique is that of the Libby 
Photronreflectometer (Libby, 1938) which 
measures the amount of precipitate formed 
in the precipitin reaction by nephelometric 
methods. So far two papers have appeared 
(Boyden, 1938, and DeFalco, 1941) indicat- 
ing its possible u»e in relationship studies. 

With the reliability of the volumetric 
technique well established, an investigation 
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of the serological relationships of some 
Bovidae and C'ervidae was attempted to 
parallel a similar study of Wolfe (1939) 
who reported on some of these same sam- 
ples of blood. In his paper, however, only 
the “ring'' test was employed. 

The earliest work of actual precipitate 
measurement in a problem of animal rela- 
tionship studies is that of Nuttall (1904), 
who with Strangeways reported, among 
others, some studies made with the bloods 
of some Orvidae and Bovidae. Since then 
only the paper of Boyden (1934) reported 
one brief study of an ox-sheep reaction as a 
suggestion of the possible use of a volu- 
metric precipitin technique. 

Materials and Methods 

Antibodies were produced in healthy adult 
male and female rabbits of various breeds. 
Th(' undiluted serum antigens were injected 
intravenously at inter\alH of a month or 
more; the initial series of injections con- 
sisted of three injections given on alternate 
days and the total quanlit.v of antigen in- 
jected was 3 ml. Subsequent series of injec- 
tions consisted of two injections on alter- 
nate days of a total of 1.5 ml. This method 
of antigen injection was shown by the au- 
thors (1938) to be conducive to the produc- 
tion of good precipitating antisera. 

The animals were bled from the heart 
with sterile syringes and needles, the blood 
allowed to clot, and the exuded serum fil- 
tered through Seitz filters. The serum was 
transferred to sterile ampoules and stored 
in the refrigerator until used. 


The serum antigens used for antibody 
production (Table 1) were deer, ox, buffalo, 
sheep, and goat. Test antigens consisted of 
various species of Artiodactyla (Table II). 

The tests, in vitro, were cai-ried out fol- 
lowing the method of Boyden & Baier (1929 ) 
using standardized Van Allen thrombocy- 
tocrits to measure volumetrically the pre- 
cipitate obtaine4 by incubating known 
amounts of antigen and antiserum. Mixtures 
of 0.5 ml. of antiserum and 0.5 ml. of 
antigen (either homologous or heterolog- 
ous), diluted to give a protein content so as 
to stay in the range of relative antibody ex- 
cess, were made directly into the thrombocy- 
tocriis. These were then placed in a water 
bath at 37.5’ 0.5 (' for one hour and 

centrifuged for two fifteen-minute periods 
in a tachometer controlled centrifuge at the 
rate of 2,400 R.P.M. Readings were made 
in duplicate and .sometimes in quadruplicate. 
The iiroteiii content of all antigens wa.s 
based on total nitrogen which was deter- 
mined by a modified macro-Kjeldahl method. 
The test antigens w(*re standardized to giv(‘ 
similar protein content by diluting with 
buffered saline (F.vans, 1922). It was neces- 
sary at times to dilute the antiserum with 
buffered saline in order to a\()id an exces- 
sive amount of precipitate. Tests with any 
one antiserum were always made at a con- 
stant dilution of antiserum. Anv \ariati()ns 
in the measurable ])recipitate were dm* then 
to differences in the proteins of the \arioii.s 
blood sera used in these n'lationship studies. 
Relationships were recorded in terms of the 
percentage of \olume gi\en bv a heteroI<»g- 
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ous determination in comparison to the 
homologous precipitate volume taken as 100 
per cent. The average of at least six read- 
ings on the curve of reaction, of three dif- 
ferent antigen concentrations in the area of 
relative antibody excess was taken for any 
one relationship value. By using six read- 
ings as a minimum the statistical reliability 
of the test could be established (Boy den & 
Baier, 1929) and by taking these readings 
from the area of relative antibody excess 
the resolution of the precipitate by excess 
antigen could be avoided as well as obtain- 
ing a greater constancy in the readings 
(Baier, 1933). He also demonstrated that it 
is not advisable to use the entire curve of 
reaction since readings taken in the area of 
antigen-antibody equilibrium are unreliable. 
Text-fig. 1, taken at random from Table V, 
illustrates these points from the reaction of 
anti-deer serum with the homologous and 
heterologous antigens used in this study. 
The region of relative antigen-antibody 
0 (iuiIibrium is shown as the discontinuous 
j)eak of the curve. To the left is the area of 
antigc'ii (‘xcess, while to the right is shown 
the area of antibody excess where the 


heterologous readings were made for rela- 
tionship studies. 

Results. 

In Table III are presented the data ob- 
tained from two anti-ox and one anti-buffalo 
sera. These antisera were reacted with 
their homologous antigens and with several 
Jbeterologous antigens. 

The data of 21~3 and 22-2 show that the 
buffalo and eland sera are more closely re- 
lated to ox than are the sera of the otlier 
Bovidae or the ("ervidae. Furthermore, the 
per cent, values indicate that buffalo is more 
clo.sely related to ox than is the eland. This 
essentially verifies the results of Wolfe 
(1939), but it should be emphasized that 
the technique (‘mployed in the present paper 
enables a distinction between ox and buf- 
falo antigens which he could not show using 
the ring test with unabsorbed sera. 

The two ox antisera did not give similar 
degrees of reaction in per cent, with the 
heterologous antigens but the relative posi- 
tions of the animals was constant. Similar 
results will be noted throughout this paper. 
It is advisable, therefore, to emphasize 


Table T. 


Tost antigens. 


I 

S«.nnti(u NiiiTi* 

( oninion Nam< 

Suun < of Mate) tal 

(>\ uiao 

fdnnts 

Ox (2 samples) 

Mayer Packing Company 


bi^on 

American buffalo 

Yellowstone National Park 


Taiu’of i agifs on/ > 

Eland 

New York Zoo 



Poephagtis gt doumn 

Yak 

San Diego Zoo 



Adod (h pi e'^sicot iits 

A noa 

New York Zoo 



Ons at (cs 

Sheep ( 3 samples ) 

Mayer Packing Company 


( 'dp/ d liircds 

Goat 

University Farm 


Oris ft d(jeld])hds 

Aoudad 

New^ York Zoo 



OviH vddddetists hi/ Ons 

Moumain sheep hybiul 

San Diego Zoo 



nmsidiod 





A dtilopc cei iurd]n a 

Black buck antelope 

New York Zoo 


( 1 vuiiie 

Odocoileas ru gouanns 

White-tailed or Virginia deer 

Madison Zoo 



Pet rus d ns 

Axis deei 

New York Zoo 



Cei rns cd nadensis 

Wapiti (2 samples) 

New York Zoo 




Table 11. 





Qunrititv 1 n u cU‘d 





Firnt Addiluuiul 

Hlerl 

Hom^iioKouH 

Kaiibit 

Antimcu Sei U’s 

Sent". S« ru*.. 

( dav" follow lUK 

Titer 

N'ottiIh 1 

Injections 

(undiluted) (indtiu(ed) 

lat.t inject ton » 

( rin«:-lest » 

21-3 

Ox 4 

3 ml. 1.5 ml. 

10 

1,021,000 

22—2 

Ox 3* 

3 ml 1.5 ml. 

10 

256, {^00 

r>4 2 

Buffalo 3 

3 ml. 1 5 ml. 

10 

512,000 

:u) 2 

Sheep 3» 

3 ml. 1.5 ml. 

10 

512,000 

50- 3 

Goat \ 

1 .5 ml. 

10 

512,000 

51 -3 

Goat 1 

1 .5 ml. 

10 

256,000 

02 A 

Virginia deei 2 

» 1.5 ml. 

7 

512,000 

02- 2 

Virginia deer 3 

1 .5 ml. 

7 

512,000 

62- 3 

Virginia deer 4 

1 .5 ml. 

8 

512,000 

62- i 

Virginia deei 5 

1 .5 ml. 

8 

512,000 

()2-,5 

Virginia deer 6 

1.5 ml. 

8 

512,000 


* Hctwot'n .75 tt) 1 5 mj? total pn)ton\ por kp: of body This ih actualiv th«* seo'oiid of injections a** 

the animals were previously injected with minute quantities and ix^ported by W life (1989). 



Table III. 


Antigen 

21 3 

anti-beef 

Antisera 

anti-beef 

22-2 

anti-buflalo 

64-2 

Ox- J 

100.0 

100.0 

78.8 

Buffalo 

94.3 

84.9 

100.0 

Eland 

84.8 

64.17 

— 

Yak 

— 

— 

77.7 

Anoa 


— 

74.4 

Sheep - 5 

44.9 

52.90 

— 

Sheep ■ 6 

— 

54.53 

— 

Sheep - 6W 

— 

— 

38.4 

Goat 

36.0 

53.03 

— 

** Black buck antelope 

42.2 

32.47 

22.7 

■^Wapiti 

43.71 

42.8 

30.7 

*Axis deer 

50.13 

39.23 

42.3 

Virginia deer 

45.8 

53.93 

44.8 

♦Datu may not bo reliable due to 

oxccbsivi' hemoglobin 

in test samples. 



phylogenetic position rather than actual per 
cent, relationship. 

The percentages in the reactions of the 
Bovidae sera, other than the buffalo and 
eland, and of the Cervidae sera, were, on the 
whole, quite similar. Thus the wapiti, Vir- 
ginia deer and axis deer seem to be as closely 
related to the ox as are the sheep, goat and 
black buck antelope. Since such closely re- 
lated forma as the goat and sheep or the axis 
deer and wapiti did not, as would be ex- 
pected, give similar percentage reactions, it 
seems necessary to treat the more distantly 
related forms as a group, rather than to 
attempt to give each animal a definite posi- 
tion in the table. 

The buffalo antiserum ( 54-2) was reacted 
with yak and anoa bloods as well as with 
some of the antigens tested with ox antisera. 
The ox, yak, and anoa bloods all gave simi- 
lar percentages and showed a much closer 
relationship to buffalo than did the other 
Bovidae and Cervidae. This result was to be 
expected. Again the more distantly related 
forms gave inconsistent results and must 
be treated as a group. 

Table IV presents the data obtained from 


anti-sheep and anti -goat sera reacted 
against their homologous antigens as well as 
representative heterologous antigens. The 
anti-sheep scrum (30-2) was able to dis- 
tinguish between sheep and goat sera, and 
their high percentage values indicate a 
closeness in the relationships of these forms. 
That these percentage \ allies are statisti- 
cally reliable is indicated by the ratios of 
the means to their respective probable er- 
rors. For sheep *6 serum the ratio was 55:1. 
while for goat serum \hv ratio of the mean 
to the probable error of the mean was 140 :1. 
These figures, in being well above the 4:1 
ratio generally accepted as indicating sta- 
tistical reliability, are highly reliable in 
stating that by means of this volumetric 
test it was possible to distinguish shee]) 
serum from goat serum which had not been 
hitherto usually possible using the ring test 
with unabsorbed sera. The order of rela- 
tionship for the other animals indicated that 
ox and buffalo were more closely related to 
the sheep than were the Virginia deer, black 
buck antelope, eland, axis deer and wapiti. 
The reactions of the sera of these distanth 
related forms did not give the consistent re- 


Table IV. 


Antisera 


AntiRcns 

30 2 

anti-shcep 

50 3 

anti-goat 

61-3 

anti-goat 

Sheep - 6 

100.0 

— 

— 

Sheep - 6 

99.60 

91.9 

63.8 

Goat 

96.30 

100.0 

100.0 

Aoudad 

— 

84.3 

— 

Mountain sheep hybi’id 

— 

81.2 

— 

Ox - 1 

87.40 

42.8 

27.6 

Buffalo 

85.57 

44.7 

24.8 

Eland 

70.40 

- 



’'Black buck antelope 

71.57 

-- 

— 

Virginia deer 

77.27 

51.3 

30.7 

*Axis deer 

68.53 

40.9 

20.5 

* Wapiti - 1 

61.7 

— 

23.1 

“Wapiti - 2 

• Data may not b<* reliable due* 

— 54.8 

to <‘xccshive hemoglobin in test antigens. 

22.8 
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suits expected of closely related forms and 
these species should be regarded as a group 
rather than individually. 

The two anti-goat sera (50-3, 51-3) were 
more specific than the anti-sheep serum. The 
sheep serum again could be distinguished 
from the goat serum, and the high per- 
centage reaction of the aoudad and moun- 
tain sheep hybrid show their closeness to 
the goat. On the other hand, the remaining 
Bovidae and Cervidae reactions were lower 
and it cannot be said which ones are more 
closely related to the goat. This result is 
consistent with the data for anti-ox and 
anti -buffalo sera presented in Table III. 

Antigoat serum 51-3 gave much lower 
percentages with the heterologous antigens 
than (lid 50-3, indicating that the former 
serum can bo considered to be more specific. 
Such differences in serum specificity are 
also known to occur with the ring test 
method. 

Table V illustrates the data of five anti- 
Virginia deer sera produced in a single 
i-abbit. This rabbit was given several series 
of injections and bled after each series. 
Animals injected by this method were 
shown by Wolfe & Baier (1938) to produce 
high precipitating antisera useful in quan- 
titative volumetric precipitin studies but 
giving \ery aspecific reactions if the ring 
t(*vt techniipie is used. 

The reactions of all five antisera gave 
larger amounts of precipitate with members 
of the d(‘er family than with the Bovidae. 
In e\<‘ry case the axis deer and wapiti could 
lie distinguished readily from the Virginia 
d<‘('r, while the Bo\idae gave considerably 
lower percentage* values. The relative close- 
ness of the axis d(‘er and wapiti to th<» Vir- 
ginia deer is not definite from the data pre- 
sented. In two out of thiw instances where 
both tests were made the axis deer showed 
the closer relationship, but in the other just 
the opposite condition was observed. Then 
again, the two wapiti bloods do not give the 
same degree of reaction. The only explana- 
tion the authors wish to offer is that these 


samples of sera contained a large amount 
of hemoglobin and possibly the per cent, of 
protein, obtained on the basis of total nitro- 
gen, was inaccurate. The authors feel that 
exact protein content of the active antigens 
is essential and disagreements of the type 
illustrated can be avoided only if better 
methods can be devised for measuring only 
the reactable antigens. 

Discussion. 

The data presented in this paper confirm 
and extend the evidences for facts concern- 
ing the blood relationships of some species 
of Bovidae and Cervidae previously shown 
by morphological and by other serological 
techniques. 

That morphology has its place in phylo- 
geny is not disputed; that it has its limita- 
tions is evident. The serologist can apply his 
studies to a more exact and quantitative 
estimation of present relationships with a 
technique which is independent of mor- 
phology. This is the aim of the present 
paper. 

The volumetric method of measuring the 
amount of precipitate formed in the pre- 
cipitin test has enabled a di.stinciion be- 
tween some very closely related forms. Thus 
ox and buffalo, and sheep and goat could be 
distinguished from each other. This is 
usually not possible with unabsorbed anti- 
sera using the ring test. The advantages of 
the volum(-‘tric test over the ring test is of 
this nature. Its disadvantages are that the 
test is time-consuming in its operation, 
protein contents of all test antigens must 
be very accurately determined, and as to the 
data, it has not been possible so far to in- 
dicate the degree of relationship of more 
distantly related forms. It is hard to ex- 
plain \vhy the more distantly related forms 
reported in this paper show inconsistent de- 
grees of relationship to a test antiserum and 
why all of these distantly related forms, re- 
gardless of their phylogenetic position, 
show about the same per cent, of distant 
relationship. No attempt was made to study 


Table V. 


Anlifrt n 

Virginia deer 
Axis deer 
Wapiti - 1 
Wapiti - 2 
Boat 
Sheep - 5 
Ox - 1 
Ox - 5 
Buffalo 
Eland 

Black buck antelope 


f»2 1 

62 2 

100.0 

100.0 

83.7 

— 

76.2 

66.3 

— 

77.0 

69.1 

43.7 

— 

45.9 

— 

44.7 

57.1 

— 

— 

41.6 

— 

40.6 

60.9 

37.3 


^iiti-VirKiniH Doer Sera 

100.0 

96.4 

88.6 

76.8 
77.2 

70.9 

70.8 

61.0 


62 -4 

62 5 

100.0 

100.0 

72.4 

59.6 

— 

66.4 

— 

78.1 

56.8 

— 

69.6 

50.6 

— 

48.8 

63.5 

53.2 

50.9 

— 

59.0 

— 


* Data may not b«* relmhle due to esce'^sive hemofrlobin m the te'^tt antttcens 
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this problem at the present time; distantly 
related forms were merely spoken of as a 
^roup rather than as individuals. 

A possible explanation may be that the 
relative position of the region of antibody-* 
antigen equilibrium in shifting toward the 
left (refer to Text-fig. 1), as reactable anti- 
gen decrea.ses and toward the right as re- 
actable antigen increases will alter the na- 
ture of the curves being studied, and only 
by studying antigens having approximately 
the same reactable antigen content will the 
curves of reaction be reliable. No degree of 
controlling total antigen content by means 
of Kjeldahl determinations can alleviate this 
difficulty as the Kjeldahl determinations 
measure the total protein content of test 
antigens and not the per cent, of reactable 
or specific protein antigens. 

The ring test titers on the other hand, are 
not influenced either by slight variations in 
protein concentration oi* by the proportions 
of antigen and antibody in the reaction mix- 
tures since the end point used (titer) is sim- 
ply the maximum dilution of an antigen that 
will form a ring of precipitate at the junc- 
tion of antigen and antibody. 

Comparisons of the data obtained by the 
ring test and by the present volumetric 
technique can be made by referring t<» the 
paper of Wolfe (lOt'lO), who reported on 
three of the rabbits used to produce anti- 
sera in the present paper. These rabbits 
(numbers 50, 51, and 62) were given one 
.series of minute injections of antigen to 
produce the specific antisera required to 
distinguish closely related forms using the 
ring test, and were then given additional 
series of larger injections to produce the 
high precipitate forming antisera for use in 
the volumetric precipitin test. The results 
are in general agreement as has b('en stated 
previously. 

The technique employed has consistently 
enabled a distinction of such closely related 
forms as ox from buffalo, sheep from goat, 
and Virginia deer from axis deer and wapiti. 
Were the ring test to be employed, such dis- 
tinctions could not be consistently made with 
undiluted sera. The volumetric method used 
in this paper seems to be a very reliable 
one in showing the differences of very 
closely related forms. On the other hand, the 
more distantly related forms used in this 
work can be classified together only as a 
group rather than as individuals. A more or 
less rough grouping is possible from the 
data presented. The more closely related 
forms could be placed in one group and sub- 
divided according to their closene.ss of rela- 
tionship while the more distantly related 
forms were placed in a second group and 
subdivision was not possible except in one 
instance (anti-sheep serum). 

In tabular form, this data can be pre- 
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sented as a brief serological classification 
in the following fashion. 

A. Classification based on anti-beef sera 
Group I A. Ox 

B. Buffalo 

C. Eland 

Group II Other Bovidae and Cervi- 
dae tested 

B. Classification based on anii-buffalo 
serum 

Group I A. Buffalo 

B. Ox, yak, anoa 
Group II Other Bovidae and 
Cervidae 

C. Classification based on anti -sheep 
serum 

Group I A. Sheep 

B. Goat 

Group J1 A. Ox, buffalo 

B. Other Bovidae and 
Cervidae 

D. Classification based on anti-goat sera 

Group I A. Goat 

B. Sheei) 

C. Aoudad, mountain 
sheep hybrid 

Group II Other Bovidae and 
Cervidae 

E. Classification based on anti-deer ‘<era 

Group I A. Virginia deer 

B. Axis deer and ^\aplti 
Group II Bovidae 

Sr MM ARY. 

1. The sera of thirteini representative 
species of Bo\ idae and C^ervidae were 
used as test antigens. 

2. Eleven antisera were ])roduced against 
five of these thirteen species. 

Antisera were yiroduced having high 
precipitate forming powers. 

1, The per cent, of relationship is reported 
on the basis of the volume of preci])i- 
tate formed in the reaction mixture 
when compared with the homologon re- 
action taken as 100%. 

5. Ox, buffalo and eland are related to 
each other in the order named, and 
could be distinguished from each other. 

(). Virginia deer could be distinguished 
from axis deer and wapiti. 

7. Ox, yak and anoa are closely related to 
buffalo, 

8. Sheep and goat could be distinguished 
from each other. 

0. Aoudad and mountain sheep hybrid 
could be distingui.shed from goat and 
these forms were more closely related 
than were the other Bovidae. 

10. This work confirms ring test studies, 
but enables a finer distinction of clo.sely 
related forms. 
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5 .. 

Observations on the Electric Discharge of 
Torpedo occidentalis. 

C. W. Coates 

Aquansf, New York Zoological Society 
and 

R. T. Cox 

Dcfun fnietit of Physics, New York lUiivei sity, 
(Text-figures 1 4). 


In June of 1911 a specimen of Torpedo 
oci idinialis was brought to the New York 
Aquarium and several more were brought 
ill during the next few weeks. These were 
all large, in excess of 15 kilograms in 
weight, and one w’as veiy large, 61 kilo- 
giams, probably a record size. 

A few electrical measurements were made 
on tlie first of these fish within a few’ hours 
after its arrival at the Aquarium. Circum- 
stances unfortunately delayed further ob- 
ser\ations, and before they could be resumed 
all these specimens died. Tw’o others, how- 
e\er. remained available at Point Lookout, 
Long Island, at the fish pier of Mr. Robert 
I)o\see, from whom the former specimens 
had been obtained. To avoid possible injury 
to these fish by the handling necessary in 
transporting them, it w’as thought advisable 
to observe them wnthout bringing them to 
the Aquarium. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Doxsec a cathode-ray oscillograph and 
accessory equipment w'ere set up at Point 
Lookout, partly on the pier and partly on 
the live well floating alongside, in which the 
fish W’ere kept. Observations under these 
conditions w^ere somew^hat difficult and, what 
w^as more unfortunate, the tw^o fish, after 
having been for several w^eeks in the live 
well, were evidently in very poor condition. 

Although for these reasons our observa- 
tions are necessarily rather fragmentary, 
they appear to contain some information 
not recorded elsewhere, and a brief report 
on them would thus seem to be worth while. 

The first specimen show^ed a peak voltage 
of 220 volts when the dorsal and ventral 
surfaces of its electric organ on one side 
were connected to the oscillograph on “open 
circuit,*' so that no appreciable current was 


drawm except what flowed in the circuit 
made through the body of the fish. Except 
for the voltage drop caused by this current, 
the full electromotive force would have been 
measured in this way. Probably the electro- 
motive force was not much higher than the 
measured peak voltage, and may therefore 
be taken as approximately 220 volts. 

In this species, however, the electromotive 
force appears to vary widely with the condi- 
tion of the fish. The measurements made on 
this specimen were so arranged as to keep 
the fish out of water as short a time as pos- 
sible. Actually they were all completed in 
about one minute. We can not say how many 
discharges w^re made in this time; there 
were certainly several hundred, possibly a 
thousand. Whether from being out of water, 
from fatigue, or from the handling inciden- 
tal to the measurements, the peak voltage 
on open circuit dropped 60 volts during this 
time. More striking still w^as the difference 
between this specimen and the tw’c» observed 
at Point Lookout. Although these were of 
about the same size as the first specimen, 
their peak voltage on open circuit w^as only 
about 25 volts. 

The oscillographic traces produced by the 
first specimen were not recorded photo- 
graphically but only noted visually. Even 
so, certain differences between the traces 
made by the torpedo and those made by the 
electric eel and described elsewhere^ were 
evident. The discharge of the torpedo did 
not show so sudden a rise in voltage or so 
abrupt a transition from a rapidly rising to 
a gently falling voltage. A few photographic 

1 Ooati'H, r W., R T Cox, and 1. P Granath. Tho 
Klwtric Disi'harpif of tho Klectric Hr!. Pin tiophotuK dec 
(I.innaeufl) Zoolotjlca, Vol XXll (Part 1), No. 1, 
April 6. 1987 
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Text-fig’. !1. a. Oacillographie trace of the elec- 
tric discharge of Torpedo occidentuha. b. Oscil- 
lographic trace of the discharge of Electro- 
}>horus electncHH. 

traces were obtained of the discharge of 
one of the two specimens observed at Point 
Lookout. Text-fig. Ha) was drawn from 
one of these: 1(b), shown for comparison, 
was made from a photographic trace pro- 
duced by the electric eel. In copying from 
the photographs, the time scale was made 
the same for the two figures. The scales of 
voltage are different between the two, hav- 
ing been so chosen as to make both peaks 
of the same height. It is apparent that the 
duration of the discharge of the torpedo was 
longer than that of the discharge of the 
electric eel. But it should be repeated that 
the discharge shown for Torpedo is that of 
a specimen in poor condition. 

The electric organs of Torpedo orcideoi- 
falis, like the large organs of the electric 
eel, throw off discharges in trains, the sepa- 
rate discharges following one another at an 
interval of a millisecond or so. With the 
specimen first observed there were more 
discharges in one train than the three, four, 
or five commonly observed with the electric 
eel. Without a photographic record, it can 
not be said just how many there were. Prob- 


ably there were at least a dozen in the aver- 
age train. The photographic traces obtained 
at Point Lookout, perhaps because of the 
poor condition of the specimen, showed 
fewer discharges to the train than were 
observed with the first specimen. 

The observed regularity of the discharges 
within a train and in successive trains sug- 
gested that the same quantity of tissue was 
active in each discharge, and it is natural 
to suppose that the entire organ connected 
to the oscillograph was active together. 
Also it was possible to show plainly that 
the right and left organa discharged sim- 
ultaneously. The method used was that 
employed before to measure the time lag 
between the discharge in anterior and pos- 
terior portions of the large organs of the 
electric eel, and it had been described else- 
where.- One of the vertically deflecting 
plates in the oscillograph tube being loined 
to one of the horizontally deflecting plates, 
their junction was connected to a lai*ge shefd 
of metal on which the torpedo rested, the 
ventral surfaces of both organs being (>\er 
the plate. Two smaller sheets, some distancf‘ 
apart on the dorsal surface of the fisli, cov- 
ered the two organs on that surface. Thes(‘ 
two sheets were connectt‘d respect iv(‘lv to 
the other two deflecting plates of the oscillo- 
graph tube, so that the discharge of tlie 
organ on one side would produce a viu-tical 
deflection and that on the other side a hori- 
zontal deflection. (Strictly speaking, the dis- 
charge on one side would produce a nearly 
vertical, that on the other a nearly horizon- 
tiil, deflection, the complete separatioii of 
the two deflections being prev^ented by l(‘ak 
age of the current ai'ross th(* body of the 
fish from one side to the other. An auxibary 
observation, in which one sheet was over tlie 
organ on one side while the other was over 
non-electric tis.siie, was used to estimate the 
possible effect of this leakage). Both organs 
discliarging exactly together would produce 
equal vertical and horizontal deflections, and 
thus would combine to make an oscillo- 
graphic trace along a straight line at 45 
degrees with either the vertical or the hori- 
zontal direction. A small time lag between 
the discharges of the two organs would 
change the trace into a loo]), the width of 
the loop being greater the greater the time 
lag. Actually the trace appeared simply as 
a straight line. Had there been a time lag 
great as .0001 sec. it should have been de- 
tect ible by this method. 

Some muscular activity accompanies the 
discharge of Torpedo oeridevtalift. The fish, 
which is flat and roughly disk-like in shape, 
showed distinct tremors around the periph- 

a Coalcs. C. W , R T Cox. W. A Ko8cnbUth. and M 
Vertner Brown Propasrntion of the Elertric 
Alonjf the Orprans of the Electric Eel, lilrctiophoiu\ tin 
truus (Linnaeubl, Aooloqua, Vol. XXV (Part 2), Ni» 

July .1, 1940 
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Text-fig:. 2. Diagfram of the electric circuit 
for the measurement of the peak voltag:e of the 
discharge. 

ery of the body when the discharge occurred, 
although it is not certain whether these 
were directly before or during the train of 
discharges. This activity caused the margins 
of the wings to curl upward, sometimes 
more than 10 cm. from the surface on which 
the fish was lying. During a long series 
of discharges these margins were raised 
throughout the period with accompanying 
tremors starting from the thick central 


region of the body and spreading outward 
to the periphery. 

With the electric eel, no muscular activity, 
or at least none comparable to this in extent, 
accompanies the discharge. 

The circuit used in the measurements 
made on the first specimen is shown in 
Text-fig. 2. The fish rested on a metal sheet 
S,, which was at ground potential. The wet 
ventral surface made good electric contact 
with this sheet. The smaller sheet Sj was 
shaped to cover the dorsal surface of the 
electric organ on one side of the fish, firm 
pressure and moisture making good electric 
contact here also. These electrodes were con- 
nected to the oscillograph, so that the volt- 
age between them could be measured. By 
closing the switch K the variable resistance 
R could be connected across the organ so as 
to draw a current during its discharge. The 
resistance R being known and the potential 
difference V at the peak of the discharge 
being measured, then by Ohm’s law the cur- 



Text-fig. 3. Graph of peak voltage V against 
peak current I. 
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rent I at the peak of the discharge is given 
by the equation 

Vzr IR 

Also the peak power P supplied by the elec- 
tric organ to the resistance is given by 
F — Yl 

One set of measurements completed be- 
fore the fish showed signs of fatigue, is 
given in Table I below. 

Table I. 

Peak Voltage, Current and Power with 
Various Resistances. 


R 

V 

I 

P 

ohms 

volts 

amperes 

watts 

00 '■ 

220 

0 

0 

370 

230 

0,0 

140 

100 

210 

2.1 

440 

50 

205 

4.1 

840 

25 

200 

8,0 

1600 

12,5 

170 

13.0 

2310 


* Open < iriMiit 


That these data are not precise is clear 
enough from the fact that the peak voltage 
on open circuit was observed as less than 
that across a resistance of 370 ohms. Such 
irregularities are caused both by the in- 
accuracy of the observation and the vari- 
ability of the fish. 

It will be noticed that the power rises 
with falling resistance over all the range of 
the observations. The reason for this is that 
without prior experience with the species 
we failed to provide calibrated resistances 
loAv enough to develop the maximum power 



Text fig. 4. Graph of peak power P against 
peak current I, 


of the discharge. But some inference beyond 
the observations may be made, as is illus- 
trated in Text-figs. 3 and 4. 

In Text-fig. 3 the values of V and I 
from Table I have been plotted and a 
straight line has been drawn among the 
plotted points. This construction may be 
justified by Ohm's law, and it is supported 
by many observations we have made on elec- 
tric fish of other species. Values of V and 1 
taken from this graph were used to compute 
the power P for the graph shown in 4, in 
which the plotted points again represent 
values from Table 1. 

The greatest current of which the organ 
is capable would be obtained by a complete' 
short circuit, that is, by having R, and hence 
also V and P, practically zero. According to 
the graphs this current is CO amperes. It is 
clear from the figures that the extrapolation 
is doubtful, since this value of the current 
is more than four times the highest reached 
in the observations. Probably, however, the 
organ is capable of a current of at least this 
order of magnitude. This does not mean 
that so great a current is normal to the fish. 
It is probable that the organ discharging in 
sea water carries something like half of its 
maximum current, since that would be the 
condition for the greatest ndease of powei* 
in the w^ater. 

For the maximum pow(‘r Text-fig. 4 gives 
a \alue a little more than 3 kilow^atts. 
The extrapolation here is more trustworthy 
than that for the maximum current, since 
this powder is only 30 per (*ent. highei* than 
the highest observed. Since the twm electri( 
organs discharge together, we ha\e C kilo- 
watts or about <S h(u\sepowTr as th(' electric 
power of both organs at the peak of the dis- 
charge. Of course it must not be overlooked 
that this is the peak power, and the average 
powder, even during the discharge, would 
probably be some 25 or 30 per cent, of this. 
The average during a train of discharges 
w'^ould again be less than the average during 
one discharge, and w^ould probably be 500 
to 1,000 watts for both organs. Finally it 
should be noted that the trains of discharges 
do not appear to be given often. 

The cross-sectional area of the organ on 
either side, in a plane parallel to the ventral 
surface, was about 250 square centimeters. 
The current was in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to this plane, and its value for maximum 
power was, as shown above, about 30 am- 
peres. Hence the current density at maxi- 
mum power was about 0.12 ampere per 
square centimeter. 

The mass of the organ on each side was 
about 2,000 grama. The maximum power 
released outside the organ being 3,000 watts, 
the maximum power per gram of the organ 
must have had an instantaneous value 
around 1.5 watts or one-third of a calorie 
per second. 
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6 . 

The Ampulicidae and Sphecidae (Sphecinae) Taken at Kartabo 
and Other Localities in British Guiana. 

( Hymenoptera ) . ^ 

H. T. Fernald. 


(During the eight years of occupancy, by 
the Department of Tropical Research, of the 
New York Zoological Society’s Station at 
Kartabo, British Guiana, extensive collec- 
tions of insects were made. Most of these 
were taken in the quarter-mile area under 
intensive study — ^what may be called the 
(ruiana Junglezone. Details and a general 
summary of this area may be found in 
“Studies of a Tropical Jungle/’ Zoologicn, 
Vol. VI, No, 1.) 

Introduction. 

The insects treated of in this paper were 
collected in British Guiana by members of 
the Tropical Research Station, New York 
Zoological Society, mainly at or near Kar- 
tal)o. A few were taken at Arakaka on the 
Barima River in northern British Guiana; 
othei's at Mt. Everard on the Waini River; 
at Wismar on the west bank of the Deme- 
rara River; at Waratuk on the Potaro River 
below Kaieteur Falls; and at Lama Stopoff, 
just east of Georgetown. 

While the Ampulicidae are few in number 
it is interesting to note that both species, 
described by Kohl, do not appear to have 
been recorded since, so far as literature 
available to the writer shows. 

In the Sphecinae all four tribes are repre- 
sented and as usual for tropical regions, the 
Chlorionini are the most abundant. That 
only four specimens of Sphecini are present 
is a little surprising as several others are 
liable to occur in this region. 

Only one of three species of Sceliphron 
from this part of South America is repre- 
sented, but twelve specimens indicate its 
abundance. No doubt further collecting in 
the northern and central portions of British 
Guiana will show the presence of other 
species of all the groups included in this 
paper. 

* Contribution No. (>35, Department of Tropical Ro- 
aearch. New York ZooloKical Society. 


Family Ampulicidae. 

Ampulex Jurine. 

Jurine, 1807. Nouv. meth. de class, les 
Hymen., PI. 14, p. 132. 

Ampulex sagax Kohl. 

Kohl, 1893. Ann. de,s kJc. natvrhisf. Hof- 
mus. Wien, Vol. VIII, Hefts 3 & 4, pp. 477, 
480. 

Two female specimens, one from Kartabo, 
28 V-1924; the other 24978 only. The only 
reference to this species is the original de- 
scription where no locality is given. Kohl 
writes that he considers it a tropical species. 

Ampulex minor Kohl. 

Kohl, 1893. Ann, dc.s k,k, naturhist. Hof- 
ww.v. Wien, Vol. VIII, Hefts 3 & 4, p. 480. 

One female from Kartabo, 21 -V-1924. 
The only other reference is by Kohl whose 
specimen came from Brazil. 

Family Sphecidae. 

Subfamily Sphecinae. 

For many years this group was rated as 
a family but it has now been reduced to 
subfamily rank along with other former 
families. 

The Sphecinae are divided into four 
tribes, the Podiini, Sceliphronini, Chlorio- 
nini and Sphecini. All four of these tribes 
are represented in this collection. 

Tribe Podiini. 

Podium Fabricius. 

Fabricius, 1804. Syst. Piez., p. 183. 

Podium (Dynatus) nigripes Westwood. 

Westwood, 1832. Griff. Anim. Kingd., 
Vol. XV, p. 516, fig. 3. (Dynafus), 

One female, Kartabo, 29-III-1924. This 
species occurs from Mexico to Argentina. 
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Podium (Trigonopsis) abdominale 

Perty. 

Forty, 1833. Delect, anim. artic. Brasil, 
p. 142, PI. 27, fig. 18. (Trigonopsis) , 

Three specimens: one male from Kartabo, 
9 VI-1924; a female, also from Kartabo, 
5-IV^1922 and a female variety from 
Bartica District, 6-V-1922. This species is 
found from Guatemala to Brazil and Pern. 

Podium brevicolle Kohl? 

Kohl, 1902. Abhandl. d. k,k. zonl-hotan. 
Ges, Widi, Vol. I, Heft 4, p. 62. 

One male specimen, probably of this spe- 
cies, taken at Kartabo and labelled “Peach 
killer.^' This species is found from Mexico 
to Brazil. 

Podium gorianum Lepeletier. 

Lepeletier, 1845. Hist. nat. Ins., Hym., 
Vol. Ill, p, 324. 

Sixteen specimens, all females; eleven 
from Kartabo, 23 -VIII -1920; 21-VTI-1922; 
29--V, 3 -VI, 11-Vl, 15- VI, 28 -VI, 1924 ; 
No. 22414; and tw^o undated; Bartica Dis- 
trict, 1, 2, and 3-V1-1924; 174; two without 
data. This species has been taken from 
Surinam to Brazil (Para). 

Tribe Sceliphronini. 

In this tribe only the genus Sceliphton is 
represented and that by only one species. 

Sceliphrou Klug. 

King, 1801. Nu( Scluiff. natutf- Pf 
Berlin, Vol. Ill, p. 561. 

SveUphron jistulare Dahlbom. 

Dahlbom, 1843. Hym. Kur., Vol. J, p. 22, 
no. 8. iPelopoeHs) . 

Twelve specimens, all females; Kartabo, 
1919, 63, 20-VII-1922; 8, 4; No. 20859; 
Kalacoon, 1916 (2); Arakaka, 21 -XII- 1922 
(2); Lama Stopofi, 14-X-1917; Kartabo, 
Hym. ; no data, one specimen. This species 
IS present in the neotropical region from 
Mexico to Paraguay (Argentina?). 

Tribe Chlorionini. 

This is the most abundantly represented 
tribe of the subfamily. Five divisions of the 
group, rated by some workers as genera, by 
others as subgenera, are recognized. The 
writer treats them here as subgenera, three 
of which are represented in this collection. 

Chlorion Latreille. 

Latreille, 1802. Hist. nat. Crust. & Ins., 
Vol. Ill, p. 333. 

Subgenus Priononyx Dahlbom. 

Dahlbom, 1845. Hym. Eur., Vol. 1, p. 
439, No. 14. 


Chlorion (Priononyx) striatum Smith. 

Smith, 1856. Cat. Hym. Brit. Mus., Vol. 
IV, p. 266. (Priononyx ) . 

One female specimen taken at Kartabo, 
IV-3-1926. Distribution — Nevada? ; Ari- 
zona to Argentina. 

Subgenus Isodontia Patton. 

Patton, 1880. Proc, Boat. Soc. Nat, Hist , 
Vol. XX, p. 380. 

Chlorion (Isodontia) costipennis 

Spinola. 

Spinola, 1851. Mem, Acad, Sc, Ton no, 
Vol. XIII, p. 54, No. 35. (Sphcx). 

Four males and eight females. Mal(*s: 
Kartabo, 6-X 1921, 6 -VI- 1924; Mt. Evei- 
ard, 15-XI-1922; Arakaka, 2-XII~1922; 
Females: Kartabo, 2-1 V- 1924, 3-Vl 1924, 
3-VT1-1924; Bartica District, 20-IX-1917 
(2); Penal Settlement; W. Bank Dem. R. 
5-1-1923; Mt. Everard, 15-X1-1922. Distri- 
bution — Santo Domingo; Mexico to Brazil. 

Chlorion (Isodontia) dolosnm Kohl 

Kohl, 1895. Ann. dts. h.k. nainih. Hot 
mns., Vol. X, Heft 1, p. 49. 

Two female specimens taken at Kartabo, 
21 -V and 1-VI- 1924. 

From the literature available these speci- 
mens seem to be the only examples of this 
species captured since the one described bv 
Kohl, recorded as from French Chiiana, and 
they vary somewhat from his description 
In one specimen the legs and jietiole are 
entirely black, while in the other they arc 
partly red. The abdomen, though partl> 
red, has dark shades here and there, and 
the black hairs on the clypeus are large and 
almost bristle-like ; elsewhere they are yel- 
lowish, almost golden in places. 

These insects, while for the most part 
Isodontian in character, also possess some 
features like Ammohia, In one specimen 
there is an evident stigmatal groove and the 
petiole is shorter and straighter than in 
most Isodontias, There seems to be what 
may be considered a rudimentary tarsal 
comb of seven short, stout spines much like 
those present in Ch, (Isodonfia) aztccinn 
to which this species also seems to be most 
closely related in general by its stout struc- 
ture and petiole length. The form of the 
second cubital coll and the distance apart on 
the radial vein of the second and third 
transverse cubital veins compared with that 
between the second transverse cubital and 
the second recurrent veins on the cubital 
vein are typically Isodontian. Also the jaws 
do not each reach to the base of the othei 
when closed, the two teeth being short. 

This species may fairly be placed at me 
end of the aeries of Isodontia species, near- 
est to Ch, (Isodontia) aztecum on the one 
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hand and to C/i. (Ammobia) species on the 
other, much as Ck. {Ammobia) lucae is re- 
lated to the other Ammobias. Kohl's speci- 
men was recorded as from French Guiana. 

Subgenus Ammobia Billberg, 

Chlorion (Ammobia) brasilianum 

Sauss. 

Saussure, 1867. Reise d. Novara, Zool., 
Vol. II, p. :19. 

Four female specimens: Kalacoon, 1916, 
Hvm. 25; W. Bank Dem. R., 9-11-192*3; 
Waratuk, 16-11-1921; 29-IV- 1924. This 
species occurs from Guatemala to Brazil. 

(Ihlorion (Ammobia) melanopum 

Dahlbom. 

Bahlbom, 1843. Hym. Eur., Vol. I, p. 27. 

Kle\en male specimens, taken at Kartabo, 
29 11-1921; 1-III-1924; 10~V-1924; 24- 
V- 1924; Trop. Research Station, New York 
Zool. Soc., N(». 20900; No. 20550; Bartica, 
27-V-1924 (2); Arakaka, 21-XIM922 

i2); one with no data. Reported from 
Brazil, only, hen4off)re, 

C.hlorUm (Ammobia) junestum Kohl. 

Kohl. 1890. Ann. deti k.k. vaiinJiiat. Hof- 
Vol. 5, Heft 3, p. 397. 

Nine females represent this species in the 
(oUection. They were taken at Arakaka, 
20 XlI-1922; 21 XII 1922 (2); Trop. Re- 
.searth Station, New York Zool. Soc., No. 
20960; Kartabo, 5-XI-1920; W. Bank Dem. 
n, 9 IM923 and 29-IIM924. It has been 
leported from Brazil. 

Chlorion (Amntobia) neotropicum 

Kohl.? 

Kohl, 1890, Ann. .s k.k. vafntJutii. Hof- 
mu.s. Wnn. Vol. V, Heft 3, p. 222. 

] have doubtfully referred four female 
specimens in this collection to this species 
as ihev more nearly agree with it than with 
an^ other. 

Kalacoon, 1916, Bartica Dist., Br. Guiana, 
H> m. 71 : Trop. Research Station, New York 
Zool. Soc., No. 21109; two without data. 
This spe<*ies has been captured in Brazil, 

Chli^rion ( immobia) singulari^ Smith. 

Smith, 1856. Cat. Hym. Ins. Brit. Mus., 
Vol. IV, p. 261. iSphcj'). 

Two males and three females. Males: 
Kartabo, 1922; 1917 Penal Settlement Hym. 
222; Females: Kartabo, 1922: Arakaka, 
21-XIT-1922 (2). 

Distribution — Southern U. S.; West In- 
dies; Mexico to Brazil. 

In this interesting sx)ecies the males may 
be entirely black with no ferruginous mark- 
ings or they have such markings. Their 
presence with females of Cresson’s Ck, 


ai 

(Ammobia) dubitafum of which no certain 
males have been found, together with other 
facts of distribution, etc., makes it almost 
sure that these are the two sexes of singu- 
laris. In this lot the males have the fer- 
ruginous markings. 

Chlorion (Ammobia) ichneumoneum 

Linnaeus. 

Linnaeus, 1758. Syst. Nat., Ed. X, Vol. 1, 
p. 578, No. 27. (Apis), 

The thirteen specimens in this collection 
are as follows. Male: Kartabo, 23-V-1924; 
Females: Kartabo, 201266, 201285, 21106, 
12- V, 18-IV-1919; Bartica District, 28 -V- 
1924 (2), 30-V-1924, 4-VI-1924, Hym. 125; 
two with no dates. 

This widely dispersed and variable species 
IS found in its typical form in the United 
States. Farther south, increase of the fer- 
ruginous of the petiole and abdomen, a 
darkening of the wings and variation of the 
amount of ferruginous on the legs have been 
recognized a.s marking varietal forms which 
at their extremes have been named. 

The specimens in this collection are all 
varieties, but none of them has varied to 
such an extend as to become a named variety. 

Distribution- -North, CVntral and South 
America, at least as far as Brazil, with 
varieties in the warmer regions. 

Tribe Sphecini. 

Sphex Linnaeus. 

Linnaeus, 1758. Syst. Nat., Ed. X, Vol. 1, 
p. 569. 

The insects of this genus were for many 
years called Ammophda, 

Sphex nbbretnatiis Fab. 

Fabricius, 1804. Syst. Piez., p. 204. 
(P( lopot ns ) . 

Five specimens of this species are in the 
collection. Males: Kartabo, No. 20700, 
201283, W. Bank Dem. R., 5-1-1923, 1917 
Penal Settlement, Hym. 28; Female: Karta- 
bo, No. 20699. 

This species occurs from Central Amer- 
ica to Brazil. 

Sphex melanarius Dahlb. 

Dahlbom, 1843. Hym. Eur., Vol. I, p, 15. 
{Amnuiphila) . 

One male, Kartabo, 11-VL1924. Distri- 
bution — South America; Brazil. 

Sphex miiiicus Dahlb. 

Dahlbom, 1845. Hym. Eur., Vol. I, p. 431. 
(Am mophila ) . 

Two specimens. Male: Kalacoon, 1916, 
Hym. 300; Female: Kartabo, 29-III-1924. 
This species is reported from Brazil. 
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Sphex opulenius Guerin. tion by five specimens. Male: Kartabo, No. 

Guerin, Duperry, 1830. Voy. Coquille, 203135, 23~XI~20; Females: Kartabo, 1922; 
ZooL, Vol. II, P. 2, p. 261. (Ammophila)- No. 201135, 23-Xl~1929; 120. It has been 
This large species, widely distributed in recorded from Colombia to Paraguay, at 
South America, is represented in this collec- least. 
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A Resume of Mexican Snakes of the Genus Tantilla. 

Hobart M. Smith 


Thirty-six species of Taut ilia have been 
described or recorded (includini^ the present 
article) from North America (with Mex- 
ico). Five of these have been synonymized 
with others { himarulafa with colamariua, 
houlvngcri with miulata, hallauuili with 
(jracilis, kintia and pracocida with fami- 
rfpH). Of the remaining thirty-one, four 
may be eliminated as not belonging to Tan- 
tilla. T. livtoni and hrevin.^hna have been 
separated from this genus elsewhere ( placed 
in Tantillita ) . Tantilla (Upvfssa is a syno- 
nym of (U agra.s rvdimitn.^. 

Tantilla iKhain Slevin { P rue. Calif . Acad. 
Sri., ser. 4, vol. 15, 192(5, pp. 200-201, Maria 
Madre Island, Nayarit, Mexico) is certainly 
not of this genus, differing from all other 
Tantilla in the ])ossession of an undivided 
anal, entire nasal, 1-2 temporals, and white 
l)ands completely encircling a black body 
and tail. This combination of characters, 
together with absence of a loreal, and 
smooth scak\s in 15 rows, is unicpie in 
snakes, so far as I can determine. Accord- 
ingly, for this species 1 propose the generic 
name K\v(U ncojdii,^.^ 

The twenty-se\en remaining North Ameri- 
can s])ecies belong to ti\e major s])ecies 
grou])s. These may be further subdivided, 
forming nine grou])s, some of which ma.\ 
again be subdivided. The ultimate jirocess of 
subdivision into the smallest practical super- 
specific groups reveals fourteen divisions, as 
shown in the accompary> ing diagram. The 
characters of the groups and subdivisions 
follow. 
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gatptia 


I belly black; collar vei*y broad. 

II Large bodied; vt*nirals not ie<Iuc(‘(i; ht'ad 
not conical; lined. 

b. Dark middtu‘sal line; secondary ttanjui- 
ral scale-liko. 

2. Nuchal collar near parietal. 

8. Collar if jirt'sent on po.sterioi- part of 
neck. 

c. Light lined; secondaiy Uunporal elon- 
gat(‘. 

111. ('ollared: body form as in II; not lined. 

d. Secondary tein])oral elongate. 

5. Baekdark.shai ply <iifT(‘rentialedfi om 
ventral color. 

d. Hack dark (U' light but not sharply 
differentiated from ventral color, 

7. Posterior border of collar ver> nar- 
row; black of head not einai ginati* 
behind eye. 

e. Second temporal scale-like, broad or 
long. 

TV. Head conical; no collar; ventrals reduced; 
body short ; temporal single or secomlary 
temporal scale like. 

f. Supralabials normal, seven. 

g. Supralabials reduced, six. 

10. Lined (three dark). 

11. Not lined. 
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V. Liffht above ; collar absent or poorly defined. 

h. Black head cap pointed behind; no evi- 
dence of a collar. 

i. Black head cap straight edged posteri- 
orly, a collar. 

13. Head cap extending 2-4 scales be- 
hind head, also below angle of mouth. 

14. Head cap extending 1-2 scales be- 
hind head, not to angle of mouth. 

I am indebted to Dr. Thomas Harbour, 
Mr. Benjamin Shreve. Dr. Joseph R. Slevin 
and Dr. E. II. Taylor for loan of specimens 
an<l other assistance. A number of specimens 
were secured (including types of wilrojci 
rubricofa) , and the entire study was com- 
pleted, during tenure of the Walter Rath- 
bone Bacon Traveling Scholarshi]). 

Only diagnoses of Mexican species are 
given in the following. For diagnoses of 
United States species not here included, wsee 
Blanchard’s synopsis iZooI. Scr. Field 
Not. Hist., vol. 20, 1988, pp. 809-376). 

Tnntilla airiceps (Gunther). 

Hinnnlocra ilium of rive gs (liinthcr, Biol. CVntr. 

Amer., Kept., 1895, p. 146, pi. .52, fig. B. 
TuiitiUo afiiceps Amai'al, Mem. Inst. Kutantan, 

vol. 4, 1929, p, 218. 

Tyjjc Locality. Nuevo Leon, Mexico. 

Diagiiosis. Body gern'rally light abo\e and 
below; a dark brown head caj), truncal e pos- 
teriorly, extending one or on(‘ and a half 
scale lengths posterior to pai‘i(‘tals; cap not 
extending below angle ()f mouth ; a faint 
light (‘ollar covering about one scale length, 
not bordered posteriorly by a distinct black 
line; seven upper and lower labials; one 
preocular; two or rarely one post(»culars; 
two elongate temporals, s(‘parating labials 
and parietal; prof rentals and labials .se])a- 
rated; mental in contact A\ith chinshields, 
rarely not (type); ventrals 12.8 to 1.58; 
caudals 55 to 70 (males 54 to 70. females 
51 to 64). 

Mexican LocaJifiis. Nuevo Leon (type.s, 
Brit. Mus. ); 4 miles west of Saltillo, Loa- 
riuila (KHT-HMS 4555); 102 kilometers 
north of San Lui.« Potosi (ElIT-IIMS 
28474-5). 

Siiccipuns E.ra mined. Eight. 

Ri marks. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Howard K. Gloyd 1 have been enabled to (ex- 
amine data on 50 specimens not seen by me, 
data for which were recorded by Dr. F. N. 
Blanchard. These show the existence of a 
great amount of variation in number of 
postoculars, ventrals and caudals. While 
variation in number of postoculars does not 
seem to have geographic correlation, the 
variations in ventral and caudal counts do 
have. The range of valuation in ventral 
counts in males is 123 to 149; in females, 
138 to 158. A comparison with the table of 


variation given by Blanchard (op. c//., p. 
376) yields interesting results. In the nine 
forms (other than atriceps) listed by him, 
the maximum range of variation in males is 
14, in females 23 (by error?). Since errors 
in determination of sex frequently occur in 
these small snakes, more significant is the 
range of both sexes combined; in atriceps it 
is 36, but in other forms it docs not exceed 
27. Most closely comparable to the range of 
variation in airiceps is that of coronata (in- 
cluding ivagneri), which has range of 30. 
T, atriceps, having higher average counts 
than coronata, could be expected to have a 
greater range of variation, and does. Ac- 
cordingly, the existence of two forms in 
atriceps is very strongly indicated. Unfor- 
tunately differentiation in ventral counts in 
atriceps is not accompanied by differences in 
color, as in coronata, nor is the area of intei - 
gradation between the two extremes of ven- 
tral counts as well defined in atriceps as in 
the latter. 

The species rather obviously is in th(‘ 
process of either differentiation of two in- 
cipient subspecies (species), oj* of assimila- 
tion of two previously distinct species. It is 
difficult to know into which category afi ice ps 
should be placed. While the specimens from 
extremes of the range are easily distin- 
guished, the character of the species in the 
broad area between ( including northern 
Goahuila, we.stern Texas) is not known ex- 
cept from a series fn)m a single lo(‘alit> 
((’hisos Mts. ). These exhibit no great range 
of variati(»n (20, both s('xes), l)ut unfoi*- 
tunalely straddle the middle of the rang(‘ of 
counts for the whole species, so that some 
are very typical of M(‘xican specimens, 
other.^ (the majority) typical of Arizoiui 
sjieciniens ( I’ange i:>2 to 151). While it ad- 
mittedly i-emains ])ossible that two sub- 
.species may be satisfactorily distinguished 
wdien larger s(*rie*s from more numerous lo- 
calities are available, it does not seem prac- 
tical to attempt subdivision of the species at 
present. 

Tanlilhi bocourti (Gunther). 

Humolocrauinm hocoorfi (lunlher, Biol. G(‘nlr 

Amer., Kept., 1895, p. 149. 

Type Locality. Guanajuato. 

Diagnosis. Light above and below (young 
may be dark('r above, but this color shading 
into w'hite of ventral surface) ; head black 
or dark brown above; first and fifth labials, 
and lower ])arts of other labials ((‘xcept 
seventh) white; internasals white; a wffiite 
nuchal collar covering one and one half scab; 
lengths on nape, usually not involving tips of 
parictals, but bordering them; nuchal cob 
lar divided on midline or not; collar dark 
bordered posteriorly by an area one scale m 
length (»r less; seven upper and Iowti 
labials; one preocular; two postoculars; tw<» 
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temporals, the anterior elongate and in con- 
tact with postoculars, the posterior about as 
broad as long, scalo-like; prefrontal sepa- 
rated from labials; first lower labials in con- 
tact medially, occasionally not; ventrals 164 
to 185 (195?) ; caudals 46 to 61. 

Mexican Localities, Known from the 
states of Jalisco (Magdalena, Guadalajara), 
Morelos (Cuernavaca, 8 kilometers north- 
east of Cuernavaca), Guanajuato (Guana- 
juato), Distrito Federal, Veracruz (Mira- 
dor), Guerrero (Omilteme), Puebla (22 
kilometers north of Tehuacan, 10 miles 
northeast of Tehuacan), Michoacan (4 
miles east of Tuxpam, between Zitacuaro 
and Ilio Tuxpam ) . 

Spccimais Examined. Thirty-one. 

R( marks. As pointed out by Taylor & 
Smith {Umv. Kaus. Sa. Dull,, voL 25, 1939, 
p. 254), there is a discernible difference be- 
tween eastern and western specimens in 
\entral, caudal and total counts. Those indi- 
cated that tw’o races are recognizable. How- 
ever, further material has not borne out 
these supposed differences, but has showm 
(hat loo great an overlap exists to permit 
M'paration. The counts are compared below. 


Specimens Examined. Six. 

Remarks, This is related to martind el- 
cam poi, which also has a dark-lined pattern, 
one temporal, degenerate head scales (fu- 
sion), and few ventrals and caudals. On the 
V basis of lined pattern, deppei belongs with 
this group, but it has normal head scales. 

Taniilla canula Cope. 

TautiUa camda ("ope, Joiitu. Acad. Nat. Sci. 

Phda., ser. 2, vol. 8, 1876, p. 144. 

Type Locality, Yucatan. 

Diagnosis. Body light gray above, stip- 
pled, white below; a middorsal light streak, 
not well defined ; head reticulated, top 
lighter than sides; seven upper and seven 
lower labials; one preocular, two postocu- 
lars; two temporals, the anterior broad and 
scale-like ( nearly as broad as long ) , the sec- 
ondary more elongate; labials separated 
from parietals or not; prefrontals and la- 
bial separated : mental and chinshields in 
contact or not ; venti*als 105 to 1 1 4, caudals 
36 to 43. 

Mexican Localities. Several specimens 
bear the locality datum ‘'Yucatan.'’ The only 
definite record is from Chichen Itza. 



1 westein 

Ventrals 

H)5 180(11) 

C'audals 

52 -65(11) 

Totals 
219- 244(11) 

males 


1 ea.st(‘i*ri 

1 04- 17(> ( i ) 

48-57(1) 

221-228(4) 


1 western 

Pit 

16-59(12) 

225-2,19(12) 

females 


1 eastern 

16()-173( \) 

4() 52(1) 

216-221(4) 


Taniilla calamarina Cope. 

Tanfdla rata nuo ina ("opo, Pi or. Arr/d. Sat. Sci. 

Phda., 1866, p. 320. 

Tantdla hi macula ta Jouni, Acad, Sat, 

Sr?. Phda., ser. 2, vol. 7, 1875, p. 1 13 (Mazat- 

lan, Sinaloa). 

Typi Local (iy. Guadalajara, Jalisco. 

Diagnosis, Body light gray above, white 
b(‘lovv; three dark dorsal lines, the median 
siireading over most of top of head ; lateral 
stripes on adjacent halves of third and 
fourth scale rows, extending onto head and 
not uniting with median dark area on head; 
six upper, six or seven lower labials; one 
preocmlar ( rarely extremely minute and pre- 
frontal entering eye), one postocular; one 
elongate temporal, in contact or not with 
postocular; prefrontals and labials sepa- 
rated or not; mental and chinshields in con- 
tact; ventrals 119 to 132; caudals 27 to 35. 

Mexican Localities. Known from the 
states of Colima (Colima, Queseria, Teco- 
man), Distrito Federal (Santa Fe), Jalisco 
(Guadalajara), Morelos (4 miles vsoiith and 
8 kilometers east of Cuernavaca), Nayarit 
(Sierra de Nayarit, San Bias, El Ocotillo), 
Puebla (Teziutlan) and Sinaloa (Mazatlan). 


»S pi ci rn f ns E.\ a m i lu d. Four. 

Rnnaiks. As indu'ated by body form, 
shape of head, and low number of ventrals 
and caudals, tb(‘ species ai>pears to be re- 
lated to calamarina and its allies. It is con- 
siderably different from the latter group in 
having the normal quota of head shields. It 
shows a great similarity to vet mifoimis of 
Cen+ral America. 

Tantilla cnnwnlator Smith. 

Tantdla mocsta cuniralator Smith, Zoo/. Srr. 

Field Mn.9. Nat. Hist,, vol. 24, 1939, pp. 32-34. 

Typ( Locality. Merida, Yucatan. 

Diagntn^is. Dark above, white below; a 
dark lateral area sharply differentiated from 
a somewhat lighter middorsal color and 
from white ventral surface; nuchal collar 
involving posterior tip of parietals; a v^ry 
dim dorsolateral light stripe between lateral 
and dorsal areas; seven upper and lower la- 
bials; one preocular; tw’o p)stoculars; tw^o 
temporals, elongate, the anterior in contact 
wdth postoculars; prefrontals separated 
from labials; mental in contact with chin- 
shields or not; v'ontrals 140 to ]e54; caudals 
49 to 53. 
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Mixican Localities, Known only from the 
type locality. 

Specimens Examined. One. 

Remarks. This species may be related to 
phrenitica, with which its counts, and some 
details of coloration, compare well, 

TantHla deppei (Bocourt). 

Homalocranion deppei Bocourt, Mis«. Sci. Mex., 

Kept., 18S3, pp. 584 585, pi. 36, fipf. 11. 
Homalocranium deppei Gunther, Biol. Centr. 

Amor., Ropt., 1895, p. 151. 

Howalocraniuin miniatum Boulonuer (noc* 

Gopo), Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., vol. 3, 1896, 

p. 222. 

Type Locality. Mexico. 

Diagnosis. Pale brown, with a median and 
two lateral dark lines; a nuchal collar, com- 
plete except medially; ventral surface 
white; seven upper and lower labials; one 
preocular; two ])ostoculars ; two temiiorals 
separatiniT labials from parietals, the sec- 
ondary perhaps scale-lik(‘ (see RocourCs 
tiK- ) ; prefrontals and labials separated; 
mental in contact with chinshields; vcnitrals 
147 to 152, caudals 55. 

Mexican Localities. Known only from 
“southern Mexico.” 

Spfcimcns Examined. None. 

Rcmaiks. The relationships of this form 
are difficult to determine. The lined pattern 
is su^ 2 :Kestive of the calama lina Ki’enp, but 
the scutellation and body form are different 
in all important respects. It most closcdy 
a^jfrees with the melanocc phala K*'<^nip, in- 
cludiiiK mcxicana and armillafa. The small 
posterior temporal corresponds with this ar- 
ranKement, but there is a nuchal collar, 
which does not occur in other me'mbers of 
the ^ronp (with a posterior neck collar). 

Tnntilla dvviatrix Bai’boin*. 

Tantilla deriatiir Barbour, Pioc. lUol. Soe 

ira.s/f., vol. 29, 1916, p. 94. 

Type Locality. San Luis Potosi. San Luis 
Polos i. 

Diagnffsis. Body li^ 2 :ht above and Ixdow, 
stippled above (said to l^e r(‘ddish in life) ; 
top of head lij^ht brown antei iorlv, becom- 
ing black posteriorly; a white nuchal collar, 
involving tips of painetals, covering about 
two scale lengths, followed by a black border 
of about equal size; head cap extending 
laterally only to upper part of last labial, not 
reaching labial border ])osteriorly ; upper la- 
bials white, sharply differentiated from 
dorsal color; an indentation of head cap be- 
hind eye, reaching to lower edge of upper 
preocular; seven upper and lower labials; 
one preocular; two postoculars; temporals 
elongate, the anterior in contact with post- 
oculars; prefrontals and labials separated; 


mental and chinshields separated ; ventrals 
154 to 160; caudals GH to 66. 

Mexican Localities. The type locality and 
Alvarez, San Luis Potosi. 

Sptcimens Examined. One. 

Remarks. This species is well differen- 
tiated from bocourt i by the elongate sec- 
ondary temporal. From wilcoxi it differ.s in 
the mental character (touching chinshields 
in wilcoxi), greater width of posterior black 
border of nuchal collar (one scale length or 
less in wilcoxi) ; and in various features of 
the coloration and the sides of the head. 

Tnntilla hohnrismithi Taylor. 

Tantilla hohartsmithi Taylor, Tram^. Runs. 

Acad. Sci., vol. 39, 1937, pp. 340-342, fiu. 2. 

T'ype Locality. La Posa, ten miles north- 
west of Guaymas, Sonora. 

Diagnosis. r>ody light above and below; 
a black cap on head, truncate and straigbt- 
edged posteriorly, extending about one scab* 
length on nape; black of iiead not extending 
below angle of mouth onto gular scales; a 
very dim, narrow light collai* one scale wiile, 
or less, not dark-bordered ]>osteriorl\ ; a 
fine, but very distinct, middorsal black bin ; 
seven upper and lower labials; one ])reitcu- 
lar; one fiostocular (probal>ly \aries, oju' or 
two); anterior tempoi'al relatively broad, 
but longer than broad, in contact with post 
ocular; a secondary and also tertiaix tern- 
p(»ral; prefrontals separated from labiaU; 
mental separated from chinshields; ventraN 
129, subcaudals 53. 

Mexican Lffcalitifs. Known only from thi‘ 
type locality. 

Specimens Examim d. One. 

R( marks. Closely related to atricf 
wliich agrees in most characters of scuU‘l- 
lation. and ])attern. The latter also occa>i(»n- 
ally shows a faint middorsal dark line, which 
might aiqiear more obvious (or not) in 
specimens dried as is the type of hohaii 
smithi. The latter is tentatively regarded as 
distinct through its possession of three 
temporals and the distinct middorsal bhuk 
line, correlated with the fact that no atriet ps 
have been collected near its type locality. 
Only further specimens will show whether 
these characters are invariable. 

Tantilla jani (Giinthor). 

Homalocranium iavi Gunther, Biol. CvoUr. 

Amer., Kept., 1895, p. 148, pi. 52, tig. D. 

Type Loeality. (hiatemala. 

Diagnosis. Ground color brown; three 
narrow, black-edged white lines, the median 
involving the vertebral scale row, the latiM’ai 
stripes involving adjacent halves of the 
third and fourth scale rows; median stripes 
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sometimes not white, but brown, as ground 
color, but its dark edges evident; a complete 
nuchal collar, about one and one half scale 
rows wide, involving tips of parietals ; seven 
labials ; one preoc*ular ; two postoculars ; two 
elongate temporals, anterior broader than 
posterior; ventrals 139 to 154, caudals 40 to 
50 < in 22 specimens). 

Mixicau Localiiivs. La Ksperanza, Chi- 
apas, and Tapanatepec, Oaxaca. 

Sjucimnifi Examined. Twenty-two. 

R( marks. The cotypes are two, one from 
Guatemala, the other from ‘TIacienda Rosa 
de Jericho, Nicaragua*' (/rV/c Honh ngvr. Cat. 
Snakes, vol. 3, J89(), p. 221: Gunther says 
Matagalpa). The Nicaragua specimen has 
130 ventrals, and no lateral light stripe, and 
acciO'dingly 1 do not believe it is the same 
as the (Juatemala specimen (the one figured 
by (iiinther) which 1 designate lectotype. 
The specimens from Finca El (Mpres, Vol- 
can Zunil, Guatemala, reported by Slevin 
( Rna. CaUf. Arad. Sn., ser. 4, vol. 23, 1939, 
]). ni ' as lasra I ha\e seen and cannot dif- 
(‘(‘I’fntiate from the Chiapas and Oaxaca 
spo( miens above mentioned. 

i'nmpftiisans. The pi-esent species may be 
<M)mpared with thos(‘ included by Uoulenger 
III ftfllariifa and fasra. Since the original 
riidions indicate that his synonymies 
<‘t these two are perhaps not wholly c(»rrect, 
i-v compared directly ^^ith the original 
des^ ni)tions. 

T. ti>s(a Bocoiirt, 1S8:> (Guatemala) — 
iiniftirni light brown above, 137 ventrals, 
nan I than 3)1 caudals; (hiatemala. Absence 
of ail markings, including collar and hmgi- 
tndiual lines, doi'S not vlescrilx* jani. Ilou- 
leiiger's description of fasca says “Brown 
aboNt, witli or without a light, dai’k-edged 
lateral line, with or without a blackish v(*r- 
ti4)r,d line; head dark brown or blackish 
ebo\c, witli yellow markings as in H. 

This i-emai’kable c<»m- 
posito (((‘Script ion is based upon the original 
deseri])Uon of ra.vra, two cotypes of jam 
<\\hich apiiarently represent two species), 
and upon a s])ecimen frt»m Duehas, Guate- 
mala (this is the one with a dark vertebral 
slript') referred by Gunther to armiUntam, 
but which is not that at all but possibly is 
the ^ame as Gunther's mi-riraua (or is an 
unnamed species). The specimen from Car- 
tag^^ Costa Rica, referred by Boulenger to 

huiorrphala, was apparently correctly al- 
located with armilUlia by Gunther. The lat- 
ter differs from South American mclano- 
r* phala at least in ventral counts. 

T. iriUncata Peters, 1880 (Guatemala, 
Honduras) --lateral light stripe “running on 
the third scale row*'; whole gular region 
apparently pigmented, at least the lower 
labials not heavily nor distinctively pig- 


mented; no light internasal spot; ventrals 
145; caudals 41. 

T. taeyiiafa Bocourt, 1883 (Guatemala) — 
median stripe continuous, covering at least 
a full scale width ; dark borders not evident, 
nor dotted lines on fifth, sixth and first scale 
rows; lower labials not pigmented; stripes 
said to be half width of interspace (much 
less in jani ) ; 149 ventrals; 68 caudals. 

T. irivittafa Muller, 1885 (Guatemala, 
Honduras) —said to have six upper labials.- 
Median stripe one and one-half scale rows 
wide, extending to end of tail ; lateral stripes 
to middle of tail. 

The species synonymized by Boulenger 
with virgata appear more distantly related, 
having the light lines and interspaces of 
about equal width. 

Taniilla martindeleampoi Taylor. 

Tantilla martindeleampoi Taylor, Trans. Kavs. 

Acad. Sci., vol. 39, 193)7, pp. 347-348, fig. (**. 

Tgp( Localify. K1 Treinta, Guerrero. 

Diagmmis. Gray, with three broad, dark 
stripes on body and tail, the median one 
and two half scale rows wide, spatulate on 
head; lateral stripes on adjacent halves of 
fourth and fifth rows, connecting above eye 
with spatiilati* median stripe; six upper and 
sewn lower labials; no preocular; one post- 
oculai*; one elongate temporal, in contact 
with poslocular; prof rentals broadly in con- 
tact \v\ih labials; mental in contact with 
chinshields; \entrals 111, suhcaudals 39. 

Mi rtcan Ltjcalifits. Knowui only from th(* 
t.\pe locality. 

S)}( rnm }(s ExamiiKd. Two. 

Remarks. Related to enlanfatina (see dis- 
cussion ) , 

T antilla inexirann ( Giinther ) . 

Ela pomoi pints ntexieanam Giinlhei , A Matj. 

Sat. Hist., s(‘i. .3. vol. 9, 1862, p. 57, pi. 9, 

fig. 1. 

Tijpi Local tip. Mexico. 

Diagnosis. Black head ca]) extending onto 
neck several scale lengths, followed by a 
light ring or a pair of spots; a middorsal 
dark line, and perhaps a lateral also; dorsal 
surface generally browm; dark area on head 
reaching to labial border below eye and at 
the seventh labial; seven upper and lower 
labials; one preocular; tw'o postoculars ; two 
temporals, the posterior s<‘alo-like (but 


^ HoulonKi-r k«‘.vs tnlnuata' with the ehuraeter of t ijrht 
siipralabiuls, and un*lu<U‘.i in his synonymy tnhncata (dc- 
srrihod with Hovonl, tJt'viatu (He».*rihed wilh rpvoii) and 
ttrtttata (described with aivl Hia only apecimen (Itonacca 
Ir . Honduras) was deweribed by Gunther aa havinr aeven 
supralabials. Specimens T have seen do not indicate the 
buKis for Huch confusion. 
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slightly longer than broad) ; mental sepa- 
rated from chinshields; ventrals 158 to 159; 
caudals 44 to 52. 

Mexican Localities, ‘‘Mexico.*' 

Specimens Examined, None. 

Remarks, Boulenger (Cat. Snakes, vol. 3, 
1896, p. 216) concludes that the type (la- 
belled Salle's collection) was not collected 
by Salle and is not from Mexico. There are 
facts, however, which indicate that it may 
actually have come from Mexico. Although 
the ventral count is matched by some South 
American specimens, it is lower than any 
Central American specimen related to mt- 
lanocephala (i.e., armillata). Another speci- 
men from Duehas, Guatemala, referred by 
Boulenger (op, cit,, p. 221) to fusca and by 
Gunther to armillata very closely matches 
the characters of nuxicana, to which I have 
referred it. There is little doubt that these 
are distinct from armillata, and it is scarcely 
likely that they can be termed the same as 
the geographically distant m clan oceph ala. In 
the absence of specimens in American mu- 
seums it is at present impossible to deter- 
mine its differential characters. 


Tantilla miniata Cope. 

Tantilla miniator Cope, Proc, Acad, Nat, Sci. 
Phila,, 1863. p. 100. 

Tantilla minwta Cope, Bull. U. S. Nat. Mas., 
no. 32, 1887, p. 84 (corrects spelling of spe- 
cific name, which he .says was printed nnuia- 
tor by *'errore typogr.’'). 

Homalocranium houlcngcn Gunthei , Biol (Vnti . 
Anier., 1895, pp. 148-149, pi. 52, fig. F (llua- 
tusco, Veracruz) . 

Typi Locality. Mirador, Veracruz. 

Diagnosis. Dark reddish-brown above, the 
color shaded into that of white ventral sur- 
face on the first scale row ; head black 
above; a nuchal collar involving tips of 
parietals, bordered behind by black, cover- 
ing one to two scale lengths; seven upper 
and lower labials; one preocular; two post- 
oculars; two elongate temporals, the an- 
terior in contact with postoculars; pre- 
f rentals separated from labials ; mental and 
chinshields in contact; ventrals 159 to 161; 
caudals 46 to 49 (plus a few). 

Mexican Localitiis, lluatusco and Mira- 
dor, Veracruz. 

Specimens Examined. One. 

Remarks. Related to phrenitica. Gadow's 
miniata from Tezonapan (Teconapan, Tex- 
onapan), north of Ayutla, Guerrero, cannot 
be the same, but its identity is difficult to 
guess {Proc. Zool, Sac, London, 1905, p. 
196). Boulengers' incorrect allocation of 
Cope's name (to deppei) accounts for the 
recognition of honlengeri. 


Tantilla moesta (Gunther). 

Homalocranium moesta Gunther, Ann. Mag. 

Nat. Hist., ser. 3, vol. 12, 1863, p. 352. 
Tantilla moesta Cope, Proc. Acad, Nat. Sa. 
Phila,, 1866, p. 126. 

Type Locality, Peten, Guatemala. 

Diagnosis, Dark brown above, somewhat 
lighter but still heavily pigmented below ; 
anterior part of head of same color as bod> ; 
a very extensive nuchal collar involving o\ei* 
half of the parietals and laterally extending 
very nearly to the eye; seven upper aiul 
lower labials; one preocular; two postocii- 
lars; two temporals, not strongly elongate*, 
the anterior in contact with postoculars ; 
prefrontal in contact with labials; mental in 
contact with chinshields; ventrals 140 to 
154; caudals 55 to 63. 

Mexican Localities. Knowui from “Yu- 
catan.*’ Schmidt & Andrew\s' record for 
Merida, YYicatan, refers to quite a different 
species {cumculafoi ) . 

Spi Cl m ( ns Exa m t ncd. Two. 

Rcmaiks. The species seems to ha\e no 
very close relatives. 

Tantilla nigriceps nigriceps Kennicott 

Tantilla nignccps Kennicott, Pivc, Arad \nt 
Svi. Phila., 1860, p. 328. 

Tantilla nigncepH nignaps Smith, Coptni, 
1938, no 3, pp 149 loO. 

Typ( Locality. Fort Bliss, New’ Mexu<» 

Diagnosis. Bod.v light above and below ; .i 
black head cap V-shaped posteriorly, th(* 
apex extending over three to five scale 
lengths on nape; se\en upper and lowei la- 
bials; one preocular; tw'o postoculars; two 
temporals, both considerably longer than 
broad, neither extremely elongate; primaiN 
temporal in contact wuth postoculars or not . 
prefrontals .separated from labials or not; 
mental usually separated from chinshields, 
occasionally not ; ventrals 146 to 161, caudals 
35 to 62. 

Mexican Localitus. Known only from Elio 
Santa Maria, near Progreso, Chihuahua 

Specumns Examined. Sixteen. 

R( marks. The present form, with fnmi 
ceps, is very distinct from any other species 

Tantilla nigriceps fumiceps (Cope). 

Scolecophis fnmiceps Cope, Proc. Acad. Sat. 

Set. Phila., 1860, p. 371. 

Homalocramon praeocuJum Bocourt, Miss. Sci 
Mox , Kept., 1883, pp. 582-583, pi. 36, fig 8 
(Colorado). 

Tantilla kirnia Blanchard, Zool, Ser, Field Mu.s 
Nat. Hist,, vol. 20, 1938, pp. 373-374 (9 mile- 
east of Pleasanton, Atascosa Co., Texa.s). 

Type Locality, Unknown, restricted ti) 
that of kirnia, 9 miles east of Pleasanton. 
Atascosa Co., Texas. 
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Diagnosis, Body light above and below; a 
black head cap V-shaped posteriorly, the 
apex extending over three to live scale 
lengths on nape; seven upper and lower la- 
bials; one preocular (rarely two) ; two post- 
oculars; two temporals, both considerably 
longer than broad, neither extremely elon- 
gate; primary temporal in contact with 
postoculars or not; pref rentals separated 
from labials or not; mental usually sepa- 
rated from chinshields, occasionally not; 
ventrals 130 to 150 (males 130 to 138, fe- 
males 141 to 150) ; caudals 39 to 48 (males 
43 to 48, females 39 to 44). 

Mexican Localities. Recorded only from 
Mier, Tamaulipas. 

Specimens Examined. Seven. 

Tantilla phreniiica sp. nov. 

Holotype, U.S. National Museum No. 
110381, female, collected at Cuautlapan, 
Veracruz, August, 1940. Faraiifpes. Twenty- 
five, including U.S.N.M. 110379-80, 110382-5, 
topotypes; U.S.N.M. 38134, Semac<)ck (col- 
lected by Geo. P. Goll ) , Guatemala ; U.S.N.M. 
20835, Totontepec, Oaxaca; EHT-HMS 
22307, El Limon Totalco, Veracruz; EHT- 
HMS 23561-70, 23572-76, 23582, topotypes. 

Diagnosis. Dorsal surface dark, its color 
sharply differentiated from white or orange 
\entral surf«ac(*; ceiiters of lateral scales 
lighter than their edges; a nuchal collar, 
usually imolving tips of ))arictals; snout 
dark; large postorbital light spot bordering 
edge of upper lip usually present; four an- 
terior infralabials dark; seven upper and 
lower labials ; one preocular ; two postoculars ; 
two elongate temporals, the posterior more 
elongate than the anterior, the latter in con- 
tact with postoculars; prefrontals separated 
from labials; mental and chinshields in con- 
tact; ventrals 135 to 147; caudals 36 to 42. 

Desc) ipiion of holoiijpi. Rostral about as 
high as broad, })ortion visible from abovi* a 
little less than half its distance from 
frontal; internasals about half as long as 
prefrontals; length of frontal (1.9 mm.) 
greater than its width (1.5 mm.) or dis- 
tance from tip of snout ( 1.8 mm.), or length 
of interparietal suture (1.7 mm.), less than 
maximum length of parietals (2.9 mm.); 
width of frontal about twice width of a 
supraocular (0.75 mm.); nasal completely 
divided, strongly indented below and some- 
what leas strongly above, anterior section 
broader than posterior section; preocular 
large, in contact with nasal; diameter of 
orbit (0.8 mm.) less than half its distance 
from tip of snout (2.0 mm.) ; two temporals, 
the secondary a little longer and narrower 
than primary; latter in contact with two 
poatoculara (upper fused with supraocular 
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on one side, abnormal) ; seven supralabials, 
last much the largest, others not much dif- 
ferent from each other in height; seven in- 
fralabials, fourth much the largest, four 
in contact with anterior chinshields; mental 
in contact with chinshields; posterior chin- 
vshields narrower than and about three-fifths 
the length of anterior pair. 

Dorsals in 15 rows, smooth, not pitted; 
137 ventrals; anal divided; 40 caudals; total 
length 175 mm. ; tail 33 mm. 

Color. Dorsal surface of head and body 
dark brown or black; color of head extend- 
ing to labial border, except for a light spot 
(bordering lip) behind the eye, including 
the fifth supralabial and edges of adjacent 
scales; a light nuchal collar, involving tips 
of parietals and of secondary temporals, 
covering two scale lengths on the nape, 
somewhat broader laterally and including 
posterior half of seventh labial; body uni- 
form dark, except that the centers of the 
scales are stippled lighter, visible only mic- 
roscopically on most scales, but easily visible 
to the naked eye on first row of dorsals; 
dorsal pigment terminating abruptly at ends 
of ventrals; anterior portion of mental, and 
all of four anterior infralabials dark; re- 
mainder of infralabial border dark; re- 
mainder of ventral surfaces of body and tail 
unmarked; tail and posterior portion of 
body (ventrally) orange, brightest p(»s- 
teriorly, anteriorly becoming white. 

Variation. In the twenty-live paratypes, 
one postocular occurs in three; 6-7 infra- 
labials in three; 6-7 supralabials in one; 
ventrals 137 to 112, caudals 37 to 44 in 
twelve males, 135 to 147, and 36 to 42 in 
thirteen females. The nuchal collar involves 
the tips of the parietals in fifteen (barely in 
three), borders the parietals in ten; mental 
in contact with chinshields in all. 

Discnssion. This species is the same (ap- 
imrently) as Boulenger’s (('at. Snakes, vol. 
3, 1896, p. 222) Guatemala specimen re- 
ferred to schistosa. It is not the same as 
Bocourt’s schistosa (Miss. Sci. Mex., Rept., 
1883, p. 585, pi. 36, fig. 10), however, de- 
scribed from Alta Wra Paz and M(*xico. 
This species is described as having 121 
ventrals (lowest plinuitica count is 135). 
This difference might be attributed to error 
in counting, except that schistosa is figured 
with a scale-like secondary temporal (al- 
Avays elongate in phreniiica) , and completely 
without chin markings (mental and four 
anterior labials always dark in phrenitica ) . 

The Mexican cotype of schistosa may be- 
long to phrenitica (as I provisionally con- 
clude), but if so it certainly is not the fig- 
ured and described specim<m, which must 
be considered the type and which probably is 
the Alta Vera Paz specimen. 
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Tanlilla rubra Cope. 

Taut ilia rubra Cope, Joarjt, Acad, Nai, Sci. 
Phila., ser. 2, vol. 8, 1876, p. 144. 

Type Locality. “Japana,” Oaxaca 
(Tapana). 

Diagnosis. Red (pink) above and below; 
snout, including internuvsals and half of pre- 
frontals, white; rest of side.s and tojj of 
head black, except for area involved in 
nuchal collar and a white circular area in- 
cludiiijr the fifth labial and edpres of adjacent 
scales; collar broad, includiriK tips of pari- 
etals, extending anterolaterally to middle of 
seventh labial, extending posterioi’ly over 
two or three scale lengths; posterior border 
of collar black, extendi tiK over two or three 
scale lengths; seven iipp(*r and lower labials: 
one preocular; two postociilars ; two eloii* 
Kate tomi)orals, the anterior in contact with 
post oculars ; prefrontals separated from 
labials, occasionally not; mental and chin- 
shields in contact; ventrals 148 to 162, 
caiidals 50 to 68. 

Mixicot LocalitiiK. Recorded from Santa 
EfiKenia, Tapana, and various localities in 
the vicinity of Tehuantepec, Oaxaca; and 22 
kilometers north of Tehuacan, Puebla. The 
Rritish Museum specimen from Orizaba 
( lloLilenger, Cat. Snakes iUdt. Mus., vol. 2, 
1806, p. 219) does not seem to be rabra, nor 
can I allocate it with any other. It may be 
bocoinii. (hianajuato rt*cords, of course, are 
incorrect. 

Spt ci nu as E,x a ni i ncd. Klev'en. 

Taniilln striata Dunn. 

Tartilla Dunn, Amei. Man. Sov., no. 

2M, 1028, p. 3. 

Typi Locality. Mixtequilla, Oaxaca. 
Diagnosis. Three liKht lines on body, the 
median involving one and two half scale 
rows, tht‘ lateral iiivolvinK adjacent halves 
of third and fourth rows; no nuchal collar, 
replaced by two rounded li^ht spots involv- 
inK tips of parietals; belly liKht; seven 
upper and six or seven lower labials; one 
preocular; two postoculars; two elonKate 
temporals, the anterior broader than the 
posterior and in contact with postoculars; 
prefrontal separated from labials; mental in 
contact with chinshields; ventrals 157 to 
165; caudals 34 to 42. 

Mexicali LocaliticH. Known only from the 
vicinity of the type locality. Obviously re- 
lated to jatii. 

Sptcimevs Examined, Three. 

Tantilla wilcoxi wilcoxi Stejneger. 

To nf ilia wilcoxi StejneKcr, Proc. F. S. Nat. 
Mas., vol. 26, 1902, p. 166. 

Type Locality. Ft. Huachuca, Arizona. 
Diagnosis. Body light, above and below; 
head dark gray above and on sides as far as 


lower border of eye; a lateral extension of 
head cap to labial border, including parts of 
sixth and seventh labials ; black cap scarcely 
indented behind eye; snout pigmented; col- 
lar involving posterior tips of parietals, 
covering one to one and one-half scale 
lengths; a narrow black posterior border 
covering one scale length or less ; seven up- 
per and lower labials; one preocular; two 
postoculars; temporals elongate, the an- 
terior in contact with postoculars; pre- 
frontals and labials separated; mental and 
chinshields usually in contact, occasionally 
not; ventrals 149 to 164; caudals 62 to 69. 

Mexican Localities. Mojarachic, Chi- 
huahua. 

Specimnns Examined. Six. 

Remarks. This species is well differenti- 
ated from bacon rti, w’hich it resembles in 
color, by the shape of the secondary tem- 
poral. Tlie narrow posterior border of the 
light collar, lack of sharp differentiation be- 
tween white labial area and dark coloration 
of top of head, and absence of an indentation 
in the dark area behind eye differentiate 
this species from others of the group. 

Tantilla wilcoxi rubricftta subsp. nov. 

Hnloiype. U. S. National Museum No. 
110399, male, fifteen miles southeast of (tU- 
leana, Nuevo Leon. Paratype.^. U.S.N.M. No. 
110398, lopotype; K. II. Taylor - Jl. M. 
Smith No. 23473, Mt. Zapaliname, Saltillo, 
(\nihuila. 

Diagnosis. Top of head dark gray, the 
color extending a little below level of eye, 
not very sharply differentiated from white 
of supralabial region ; dark h(*ad color ex- 
tending laterally to labial border on tifth and 
sixth supraJabials ; a narrow nuchal collar, 
covering little mori^ than one scale length, 
involving tips of parietals (liarely in on(‘ 
case); black border (►f nuchal collar very 
narrow, less than one scale length; hi‘a(l 
scales normal; ventrals 140 to 146; caudals 
51 to 56; mental in contact with chinshields. 

Description of holofypi . Portion of rostral 
visible from above equal to length of inter- 
nasals; latter little more than one-third 
length of prefrontals, about a fourth their 
size; frontal with four sides, two meetinp; 
in an obtuse anterior angle, sides curved, 
posterior angle acute; length of frontal (2 
mm.) greater than its distance from tip of 
snout (1.8 mm.) or length of interparietal 
suture (1.6 mm.), much leas than greatest 
length of parietal (2.9 mm.); maximum 
width of supraocular (0.9 mm.) more than 
half width of frontal (1.5 mm.) ; nasal ap- 
parently divided both above and below', naris 
pierced nearer upper edge than lower; an- 
terior section of nasal larger and highei 
than posterior, which is elongate and in con- 
tact with preocular; two postoculaixs ; tw(» 
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elongate temporals, anterior in contact with 
postoculars; seven supralabials, last largest; 
seven infralabials, the first in contact with 
midventral line on one side; four labials in 
contact with anterior chinshields, one with 
posterior. 

Scales in 15 rows throughout, smooth, 
not pitted; ventrals 140; anal divided; cau- 
dals 54. 

(\)lor. Dorsal surface brownish gray» 
stippled lightly; ventral surface white; head 
dark gray above, lighter on snout, the color 
extending on sides to below eye; head caj) 
black around edges, extended laterally to 
labial border on portions of sixth and se\- 
enth supralabials; labial border white, not 
sharply differentiated from dark color; a 
small indentation of head cap behind eye, 
n(»t reaching upper postocular; a narrow 
white nuchal collar of about one and one- 
half scale lengths, involving tips of pari- 
etals; collar bordered posteriorly by a nar- 
row black band covering less than one scale 
length; lower labial border stippled. 

Vft nation. The toiwtypic female is very 
sinaiar in color, markings and sculellatiori. 
Thf* mental is in contact with both anterior 
chinshields. Ventrals 14(), caudals 51. 

The specimen from Mt. Zapaliname has six 
shpralabials, the normal sixth and seventh 
f’u<(d: six infralabials on on(‘ side (.second 
and third fused); nasal not divided above 
nan^v*. nuchal collai* barely invoking ex- 
livnu' tips of iianetals; some black stippling 
on ‘'<ime of the median b(*lly scales; ventrals 
111, t'audals 50. The black posterior border 
of the nuchal collar is very narrow, nearly 
ol)‘' 0 ]et<*. Desjiite tlu‘S(* numerous differ- 
(MKes I belie\e this is the same as the Ga- 
leana specimens. It is ob^i^)usly anomalous 
in seme character's, and in addition has 
.•-evtral of the posterior xtrUrals divided 
m-tually. 

TatitiUa ynquia .sp. iiov. 

fin]oiij)H . Museum of Gomparative Zoology 
No. 43274, female, collected at Guasaremos, 
bio Mayo, Ghihuahua, by H. S. Gentry, in 
August, 1030. 

Ptagiiosifi. Dorsal surface light brown, 
light below; head dark brown, black on sides 
and ]K)steriorly, the cap extending about 
three scale lengths posterior to parietals; a 
faint nuchal collar, about one scale length, 
without a dark posterior border; a white 
area bordering lip behind eye, extending to 
middle of jirimary temporal ; cap extending 
below angle of mouth; naris nearer up])er 
than lower edge of nasal; latter divided 
above and below; ventrals 150, caudals 66. 

I)(scviption. Length of portion of rostral 
visible from above about ecpial to length of 
internasals; latter a little less than half size 
of prefrontals; frontal hexagonal, anterior 


angle obtuse, posterior angle a little less 
than right angle, sides slightly convergent 
posteriorly; frontal a little longer (2.2 mm.) 
than broad (1.8 mm.), longer than its dis- 
tance from tip of snout (1.8 mm.), subequal 
to length of interparietal suture, consider- 
ably less than maximum length of parietal 
(3.2 mm.) ; maximum width of supraocular 
(0,9 mm.) no more than half width of 
frontal; naris pierced somewhat nearer up- 
per than lower edge of nasal ; posterior sec- 
tion of nasal about two-thirds size of an- 
terior section, subequal to single preocular; 
two postoculars; two elongate temporals, the 
primary broader and in contact with post- 
oculars; seven infralabials, fourth and fifth 
entering eye, l“2-3-5-4-6'-7 in order of in- 
creasing size, seventh much the largest; 
seven infralabials, four in contact with an- 
terior chinshields; mental in contact with 
chinshields, the anterior pair of which is 
longer than the posterior. 

Scales in 15 rows, smooth, not pitted; 
ventrals 150; caudals 66. Total length 240 
mm.; tail 61 mm. 

General ground color light brown abov(‘, 
clear below; top of head dark brown, tip of 
snout a little lighter; sides of head black, 
exc(‘pt lower parts of subocular and second 
labial, all of first, fifth and sixth labials, 
antm-ior half of sevemth labial and lower 
half of primary temporal, all of which are 
cream-color; black on sides of head cmitinu- 
oiis with a black area extending i)osteriorly 
to co\er about three scale k^nglhs of neck; 
latter area extending laterally bvdow corner 
of mouth onto first row of gulars, involving 
]K)sterior lialf of seventh labial; posterior 
i)order of head cap straight on dorsal sur- 
fac'*, curving forward on sides of head; a 
light collar about one scale wide, poorly de- 
fined, b(»rd(‘ring head cap posterioi*ly, fol- 
lowed by brown stippling of the back, its 
posterior edge not otherwise marked; stip* 
pling on back light, most distinct at edg(‘s of 
scales; some stippling at ends of ventrals, 
and in gular region; ventral surface other- 
wise unmarked. 

Cotnpu)'isf))ii^. The present finmi is idosely 
I’elated to ( iseni and plan in ps. T. < /.sw ni has 
the naris equidistant from upper and lower 
edges of nasal ; ventrals more numerous 
( 165 to 190) ; no light ar(*a behind eye, ex- 
tending from labial border to middle of pri- 
mary temporal; head flattm*, snout more 
protruding. This and ijaqnia seem to be more 
closely related to each other than either is 
to planiceps. which has low' ventral counts 
and nasal not divided above naris. 

Key to North American Tantilla . 

1. Ventral surface heavily pigmented . a/ ec.vffir 

Ventral surface light, only extreme lateral 

tips of ventrals sometimes pigmented. .2 

2. A lateral light stripe (a median also, but 
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sometimes dim) at least anteriorly; no 

median middorsal dark stripe 3 

No lateral ligrht stripes; or, if present, a 
middorsal dark stripe also present. . . .4 

3. Two liffht spots on nuchal rej?ion, involv- 

ing tips of parietals; ventrals 167 to 165, 

caudals 84 to 42 striata 

A light nuchal collar, involving tips of 
parietals; ventrals 189 to 164, caudals 
40 to 60 janu 

4. A lateral light stripe and a middorsal dark 

stripe; neck as well as head dark, collar 
(if present) crossing neck several scales 

back of head mexicana 

Not as described 5 

5. Body with three or five distinct dark 

stripes 6 

Body not striped; or, if so, with only a 
median stripe 8 

6. A light nuchal collar (may bo broken me- 

dially) ; seven supralabials; five dark 

lines on body deppei 

No light collar; six supralabials; three 
dark lines 7 

7. Lateral stripe on adjacent halves of fourth 

and fifth rows; no preocular; ventrals 

114; caudals 89 martindelcampoi 

Lateral stripe on adjacent halves of third 
and fourth rows; a preocular (sometimes 
very minute) ; ventrals 119 to 182; cau- 
dals 27 to 85 caln ma ri)f(t 

8. Dorsal surface of body dark and the dark 

color sharply diffeientiated from lighter 

ventral color at ends of ventrals 9 

Dorsal surface of body daik or light, but if 
dark, the color not sharply differentiated 
from lighter ventral color at ends of 
ventrals 10 

9. Sides of body darker than middorsal area, 

the two areas rather sharply differen- 
tiated and separated by a dim, narrow, 
light line; ventrals 140 to 154; caudals 

49 to 58 CKOiciilafot 

Sides of body not darkcu* than nor dis- 
tinctly differentiated from color of mid- 
dorsum; ventrals 121 to 147; caudals 82 
to 48 phroiiiira 

10. Head of about same coloi* as back or, if 

darker, its color not sharply differen- 
tiated from that of back; and no light 

nuchal collar 11 

Head black or dark brown, sharply differ- 
entiated from color of back, or, a light 
nuchal collar present 12 

11. Sides of head of same coloi' as top; a dor- 

sal light stripe (in fresh material); 
seven supralabials; two postoculars; 

ventrals 105 to 114 canala 

Labial border white, rather shandy differ- 
entiated from dorsal color of head; no 
dorsal light stripe; u.sually six supra- 
labials; usually one postocular; ventrals 
116 to 188 gracilis 

12. Black head cap V-shaped, its apex extend- 

ing three to five scale lengths posterior 
to parietals on middorsal line; no nuchal 

collar; body light 18 

Black head cap with a straight or slightly 
convex posterior margin; a nuchal collar 
at least faintly visible, not neces.sarily 
dark-edged behind ; body dark or light. 14 

18. Ventrals in males 146 to 159, in females 
150 to 161 vigriceps nigriceps 


Ventrals in males 180 to 138, in females 
141 to 160 nigriceps fuvneeps 

14. Nuchal collar indistinct, of about one scale 

length, not dark-edged posteriorly (some- 
times a few black dots) 15 

Nuchal collar very distinct, usually of 
more than one scale length, dark-odg(*(l 
posteriorly 20 

15. Black of head extending below angle (»!’ 

mouth onto gular scales, and posteriorly 

two or more scale lengths 18 

Black of head not extending below angle 
of mouth onto gular scales, and posteri- 
orly two or less scale lengths 10 

16. A fine, distinct, black, middorsal line; throe 

temporals; ventrals 129 in type; usually 

f?) one postocular hohartsoiithi 

No middorsal dark line; two elongatt' tem- 
porals; ventrals 127 to 100; usually two 
postoculars 17 

17. Ventrals in males 158 to 160, in females 

168 to 172 HtohenstN 

Ventrals fewer a triceps 

18. Ventrals 184 to 141; nasal not dividful 

above nai*is ]>Ianice)is 

Ventrals more numerous; na.sal diviiled 
above naris as well as below. ... 19 

19. Ventrals 165 to 190; naris equidistant from 

ui)per and low(‘r edge of nasal; no light 
area bordei'ing lip b(‘hind ey<‘ atnl ('\- 
tending to middle of priinai'y temjxu-a] 

CISC HI 

Ventrals 150 in female typ(*; naris mucli 
nearer upi)er than lower border of nasal ; 
a light area bordering lip behind e\e, 
extending to middle of primary ttMii 
poral ipKpno 

20. Anterior temporal about as broad as long, 

.scale-like .. . hoemnfi 

Anterior temporal elongate, much longer 
than broad . .. 21 

21. Posterior black boi’rler of nuchal col In i 

covering one .scale length or le'-s. . 22 

Posterior black border of nuchal cc^llui 
covering two or three scale haiglhs 28 

22. Ventrals 149 to KM, caudals 62 to 69 

wilcoxi U'iJrn * / 

Ventrals 140 to 146, caudals 51 and 5r> 

wilcoxi rubri^'afd 
28. Black of dorsal surface of head not reacli- 

ing labial border devi(ifii<‘ 

Black of doi'sal surface of head reaching 
labial border 21 

24. Nuchal collar covering two or three >cale 

lengths, abt>ut as wide as its postenoi 
border; snout white; dorsal and ventral 

surfaces pink rah to 

Nuchal collar much narrower, nari'owto’ 
than its posterior border; snout not 
white 25 

25. Ventrals in males 181 to 141, average 185; 

ill females 189 to 148, average 148; cau- 
dals in males 42 to 61, average 46; m 
females 41 to 46, average 44; light band 
on back of head well defined although 
often interrupted on the midline 

corona fa cor ora to 
Ventrals in males 119 to 129, average 127; 
in females 128 to 145, average 181 ; cau- 
dals in males 60 to 67, average 57, m 
females 41 to 59, average 61 ; light band 
on back of head usually more or less 
obliterated coronata woiuo >> 
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Eastern Pacific Expeditions of the New York 
Zoological Society. XXX. 

Atlantic and Pacific Fishes of the Genus Dixonina? 

William Beebe. 


(Plalfs I & H). 


I This is the thirtieth of a series of papers 
dealing: with coJleetions of the Eastern Pa- 
cific Expeditions of the New York Zoological 
Society made under the direction of Wil- 
liam Beelie. The present paper is concerned 
with specimens taken on the Eastern Pa- 
cific Zava Expedition ( 1937-1988). For data 
on localities and dates of this expedition, 
refer to Zoohxjica, Vol, XXIIJ, No. 14, pp. 
287 298.1 

In connection with studies of differentia- 
tion or of identity in spi*(‘ies of fish from 
opposite sides of North and Central Amer- 
ica, 1 ha\e reviewed the data on Di.vonma. 
This consi.sts of the published account by 
F<n\Ier. of the type of Dijouina n* moptaa, 
taken many years ago at Santo Domingo, 
W(‘st Indies, and of the second knowai At- 
lantic specimen by Metzelaar, from Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela (not Cm aeon, as re- 
corded by Dr. Myers, ) . 

As regards Pacific records of Dixonina, 
Dr. (leorge S. Myers, in 193(), searched the 
collections of the United States National 
Mu.seum. He found a single individual of 
fifteen inches standard length, w^hich long 
before had been acquired by the Museum, 
with no data except the locality Acapulco, 
Mexico. No description was published. 

In the Japanese publication “Marine 
Fishes of the Pacific Coast of Mexico,” 1937, 
wuth text by Yosio Iliyama, we are told in 
the preface that all the fish mentioned were 
collected in 1935-1930 on the trial fishing 
trip of a Jaiianese boat, and all taken by 
trawling. There are four lines of text on 
page 27 which refer very evidently to 
Alhnla, with the note that this species was 
“abundant in the Gulf of California.” We 

^ Cuntribution No 636, I)t*i»artm« nt of Tropical R<‘- 
Boaroh, New York Zoological Society. 


find, how’ever, the single sentence, “in some 
specimens the last rays of dorsal elongated.” 
In agreement with this, Plato Five presents 
an excellent colored figure of Dixonina, both 
as to correct relative length of the maxil- 
lary, number of lateral line scales and in 
the two elongate fin rays. So w(‘ must recog- 
nize this as the second Pacific published rec- 
ord of this species. The length of this speci- 
men seems to have been 270 mm. 

Along the northern part of the Pacific 
coast of Costa Kica, on the* Eastern Pacific 
Zaca Expedition of the Department of 
Tropical Research, wt rediscovered, in 1938, 
this interesting relation of the bonefish. At 
three places along a stretch of shore of 
about seventy-five miles w^e took a total of 
19 Di.tonina, both in seines and by hand line 
from the Zara, the fish measuring from 80 
to 365 mm. standard lengths. 

The tw'o Atlantic specimens measure 381 
and 2G0 mm. standard lengths respectively. 
With the published data of these 1 have com- 
pared two of my Pacific Dixonina, one of 352 
and the other 365 mm., and the accompany- 
ing table gives the comparative result^-^ In 
the same table are corresponding characters 
of tw’o additional Pacific Divonina, of 185 
and 80 mm. standard lengths. 

Dixonina pacifica sp. nov, 

Tij})( : Holotype, No. 26,131, Eastern Pa- 
cific Zara Expedition of the Department of 
Tropical Research, New York Zoological So- 
ciety; Port Culebra, Costa Rica I No. Lat. 

West Long, 85"" 40') : caught on hand 
line from the Zaca, January 24, 1938; stand- 
ard length 352 mm.; aduH female in full 
breeding condition. Type in the collections 
of the Department of Tropical Research, 
New York Zoological Society. 
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Diagnosis: The distinctitm between the 
Pacific Dixonina pacifica and the Atlantic 
Dixoviva ncmoptera is as follows. In the for- 
mer there is a greater number of lateral line 
scales (81 to 84, as compared with 7G) ; in- 
creased number of vertical lines of scales on 
dorsal half (11, not 9), and on ventral half 
(9, not 7) ; decrease in predorsal scales (22 
instead of 30) ; smaller eye (6.8 to 7, not 
4.15) ; longer pelvic fins (2.2 and not 2.7) ; 
greater number of gill-rakers (7 + 11 in- 
stead of 4 + 9). 

Identical characters in Dixonina from the 
two oceans are, relative head length, depth, 
snout, maxillary, lengths of the first and 
last dorsal rays and the last anal ray, pec- 
toral length, branchiostegals, and appar- 
ently fin counts, although as regards those 
of the dorsal and anal there is considerable 
confusion. 

M ( asm c m ( nfs and Co u n t s : Standard 
length 352 mm.; depth 80; head 120; eye 
17; snout 44; maxillary 54; iiiterorbital 18; 
pectoral length 54; pelvic length 54; snout 
to dorsal 195; snout to anal 330; snout to 
pectoral 117; snout to pelvic 217; dorsal 
height 60; last dorsal ray length 62; anal 
height 32; last anal ray length 40 mm.; 
dorsal fin count 11,20; anal fin count 1,9; 
pectoral count 1, 16; pelvic count I, 10; gill- 
rakers 7-11; branchiostegals 14; lateral line 
scales 81 ; scale rows doi’sal to lateral line 
11 ; lateral line to anal 9. 

Rangi : Northeastern Pacific coast Mex- 
ico: (Gulf of California and Acapulco); 
Costa Rica: (Potrero (Jrandc, Port ('’ulebra 
and Piedra Planca Bays). 

Fiild Characfi An elongate, siiindle- 
shaped fish of the eastern Pacific coast, with 
conical snout overhanging the mouth ; maxil- 
lary longer than snout; last ray of dorsal 
and of anal fin produced into a long fila- 
ment; shining silver with dark scale lines 
along upper half of body. More than 80 
lateral line scales. 

C(do) : Brilliant silver, appearing dark 
above in certain lights with dark green on 
the head; this dorsal pigmentation resolves 
into eight very dark lines along each side of 
the upper half of the body, covering about 
one-fourth of each scale nearest to the ad- 
joining line. Dorsal fin greenish, caudal 
dusky, anal silvery at base; a dusky spot at 
pectoral base, with yellow spot behind; basal 
membrane of pectoral apple green, rest of 
fin dusky. These colors fade at death. Iris 
silvery. 

In the young fish, at least up to 90 mm. in 
length, two rows of dark spots extend along 
the side of the body, the upper close to the 
mid-back. In a 115 mm. fish the spots are 
less conspicuous and the dorsal dark lines 
begin to be distinct. The spots persist after 
death. In the full-grown fish the dark scale 
lines are fainter than in fish of medium size. 


Size: The largest recorded fish is that in 
the U. S. National Museum collection, “a 
fine 15-inch adult,” (381 mm.). 

Local Distribution: Wherever we found 
these fish, they inhabited the same coastal 
shallows, off sand or muddy shores, as 
At baht. 

Abundance: Common wherever found; 
tw’elve taken in one seine haul, and three 
and tw'o on successive days with hand lines. 

Food: A 90 mm. fish (28,051 b) taken at 
Potrero Grande, Costa Rica, had in its stom- 
ach 1 mysid, 1 shrimp and 1 euphausid, all 
small. The food of another fish of 179 mm. 
from the same locality was an Atherina sp. 
of 40 mm. and an 80 mm. AnchovicUa sp. 
The fully adult female (26,131) had, in its 
intestine, remains of a small fish and a small 
anomuran crustacean. In the stomach proper 
was a freshly swallowed and quite un- 
damaged Sqmlla ha n rock i, the fifth knowm 
specimen. 

Betiding: The type, specimen Number 
26,131, standard length 352 mm. was taken 
by hand line from the Zaca in Port Culebra, 
(\)sta Rica, January 24, 1938. It proved to 
be a full-growui female with ovaries W'ell de- 
veloped. The eggs s(‘i‘m almost read.v for 
deposition. The tw’o ovaru's are largt‘, 
w rap])ed about the stomach and intestiiK', 
fairly thick dowm th(‘ mid -dorsal line of the 
ci»elom, and thinning out into sheets or 
w’lngs around the caeca and stomach, almost 
m(Hniug ventrall.v. They are 170 mm. in 
length and 30 mm. at tluur widest extent 
around the caeca. They W’eigh together 15 
grams, and a carefully estimated count, 
based on divisional w^nght, works out at 
about 70,000 eggs. Indnidual eggs measure 
.,35 to .45 mm. in diameter. 

Study Mulct ial: 19 specimens. Costa 
Rica: Potrero Grande, li transitional ad- 
olescents (28,051, a, b, c, d, e; 26,046, a, b, 
c, d, e, f), 80-200 mm., 3 of which were in 
the immature spotted stage, stune; and 3 ad- 
ditional adolescents (26,123, 26,124 and 
26,125), 220-270 mm., taken on hand line 
from Zaca, January 23, 1938. Culebra Bay, 
2 adults (26,131, and one 26,131 a, lost after 
description), 352 and 365 mm., January 24, 
1938, on hand line from Zaca; Piedra 
Blanca, 3 transitional adolescents (28,746 
a, b, c), 80, 110 and 115 mm., all in spotted 
phase, February 2, 1938, seine. 

Rf fivences : Dixonina ticmoptt t a, Myers, 
G. S. Copao, 1936: 83 85 (Announcement 
of discovery of a Pacific Dixonina in the col- 
lections of the IJ. S. National Museum, 
labelled Acapulco). 

Albula vnlpcH (in part) Kumada & Iliy- 
ama. Marine Fishes Pacific Coast of Mex- 
ico. 1937: 27, Plate 5 (short description, 
referring in part to Dixonina; Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, plate of Dixonina). 
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Table 1, 

Comparison of proportions and counts of Atlantic Dixonhia nemoptera 
and Pacific Dixonina pacificci. 


Atlantic 


Standard length 

281 

260 

Head length 

109 

108 

Head (in length) 

2.5 

2.4 

Depth (in length) 

4.G 


Dorsal fin 

V, 16, I 

19,1 

Anal fin 

111,6,1 

7,1 

Pectoral fin 

I, 16 

Pelvic fin 

1,8 


I..1. scales 

76 

76 

Dorsal to L.l. 

9 

9 

Anal to L.l. 

7 

7 

Predorsal scales 

20 


Snout (in head) 

2.6 

2.5 

Eye 

5.6 

5 

Maxillary 

*> 

2.1 

InterorbitaJ 

4.15 


1st dorsal ray 

1.8 

1.9 

Last dorsal ray 

1.7 


Last anal ray 

2.25 


Pectoral length 

2 


Pelvic length 

2.7 


dill -rakers 

4 1 9 


Pranchiostegals 

Vtrtebrae 

1 1 



()NTO<iENETlC ClIANCiES. 

The followinjr are th(‘ ontoKeiietic ciuin^res 
apparent in this species, based on three in- 
dividuals, a small transitional adolescent in 
the immature spotted phase of 80 mm., a 
late striped adolescent of 185 mm., and a 
fully breeding adult measuring** mm. in 
standard leiiKtli. 

The head increases slightly in comparison 
with the length, from youiiK to adult, 2.9 
tunes to 2.9; a corresponding chanpre in 
depth is mon* marked, the increase bein^** 
from ti.G times to 1.1; The median tin count 
remains the same* at all aj»:es, although hints 
of two additional anterior s])ines in the anal 
were detected in a cleared 110 mm. adoles- 
c'ent : also in the same fish the ])ectoral 
count was distinctly increased to T,1S in- 
stead of the usual I,1G. and the pelvic 
showed 1,11 elements instead of the more 
typical 1,10. The eye decreases relatively 
with ajye, measuring 4.G times in the head in 
the youngest, as compared with 7 times in 
the oldest. The oloiiKate last dorsal and anal 
rays increase markedly with a^e, the former 
chanjjfinK from 5.2 to 1.9 times in the small- 
est and largest fish, and the anal filament 
from 6 to 2 times in the head. Ontogenetic 
chan^»'es in other characters are neprliprible. 

Median Fins. 

In regard to the moot question of whether 
the last two, closely associated rays of the 
dorsal and the anal fins should be counted 
as one, as one and a half, or as two seems to 
me to reduce itself automatically to a ques- 


Pacific 


’ 252 

265 

185 

80 mm. 

120 

115 

52 

22 mm. 

2.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.9 

4.4 

5 

5 

6.6 

11,20 


11,20 

11, 20 

1,9 


1,9 

1,9 

1, 16 


I, 16 

I, 16 

I, 10 


I, 10 

1, 10 

81 

84 

84 

80 

11 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

22 

22 

22 

22 

2.7 

2^0 

2.6 

2.7 

7 

6.8 

5.7 

4.6 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

({.G 

5.1 

L7 


2 

1.8 

1.8 


1.9 

1.5 

2.6 

5.2 

2 


2.2 

6 

2.2 


2 

2.1 

2!2 


2.2 

2.6 

7-Ml 

7-f 11 

7 n 

7-f 11 

14 


12 
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tion either of the recognition of natural 
evolution or of ptTsonal preference. My 
choice is to consider them as two rays. 

In addition to any phylogenetic interest ex- 
pressed in the elongated posterior ray of the 
median fins, it is an important differential 
generic character. It is also singularly per- 
sistent, although appearing sporadically in 
several g(‘nera of Isospondyli, such as Tor- 
po)}, IHxonioiu l)<n'o:ioyn(i , Sipoalom, Opis- 
thonema and Thus if wo should con- 

sider the posterior, closely -associated rays 
as one, we should have to describe the elon- 
gated character as formed by one-half of 
the posterior ray. 

Judging by many met amoral characters 
of these and otlier fish, and by general evo- 
lutionary knowledge, we know that phylo- 
genetically, and often ontogenetically, such 
structures usually decrease in serial num- 
ber. In the present case, we can be quite sure 
that the close association of the two pos- 
terior ravs of the median fins is duo to a 
comparatively recent reduction, and that at 
one time both were wholly separate as to 
subdermal elements. The same thing holds 
in the case of the present, intimately as.so- 
ciated, but clearly distinguishable anterior 
spine or spines. 

As these spines, present in botli dorsal 
and anal fins, are extremely hard, and wholly 
lack the nodes or segments characterizing 
all rays, we must omit the conventional 
'Tsospondyli — Dorsal and anal without 
true spines.” 

In my discussion of the supporting bones 
of the median fins, instead of using the 
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cumbrous “proximal or distal interspinous 
bones/' or “Pterygiophores", or “inter- 
neural and interhaemal bones", I am mak- 
ing use of Jordan's terms, baseo^ts and 
axo)Wiiti<, which seem simple and self- 
explanatory. 

Anal Fin. 

Based chiefly on a 185 mm. specimen, No. 
28,046 b. With a few references to a 170 
mm. fish (28,046 a), and to a 110 mm. fish 
(28,746). 

The normal count of the anal fm in this 
sjiecies, both in fully adult breeding indi- 
viduals, and in transitional adolescents from 
200 down to 80 mm. standard lengths, is 
I~9. In one specimen of 110 mm., however, 
I have found distinct traces of two minute 
spines anterior to the definite one which we 
count as I. No separate axonosts exist for 
the anterior four elements (the spine and 
three rays ) , although the anterior one flares 
out in a curved, double wing, and a distinct 
seam indicates that they, the next two. are 
fused together and to the distal head of the 
compound baseost. The first three baseosts 
(belonging to the spine and two rays) are 
fused at their distal ends, the second and 
third fanning out and f(»rm ing the anterior 
and posterior edges of a large, thin, longi- 
tudinally orient<‘d, liony wing or fan. 

The 1st baseost (serving the spine) is a 
minute, bony nubbin (.8 mm.), attached to 
the anterior, di.stal portion of the 2nd 
baseost. The small hard spine (2.8 mm.) is 
closely applied to the anterior surface of the 
1st ray. The 2nd baseost (2.5 mm.) forms 
the anterior border of the abo\ e-mentioned 
wing or fan ; its ray is 6.5 mm. long. The »8rd 
baseost (6.5 mm.) forms the posterior bor- 
der of the wdng, and its ray which is the 
first branched one, is 14 mm. The 4th baseost 
is like all the succeeding ones, but its axon- 
ost is absent, the 4th ray articulating di- 
rectly with the end of the baseost. 

From here back, we find five baseosts 
long, slender, but ralher blunt, each fringed, 
fore and aft, by a fin or wing of thin bone. 
Hach fin almost touches the one in front and 
that behind, so there can be extremely little 
inter-baseost movement, even if the muscu- 
lar tissues permitted. Each baseost points 
sharply forward, the two last being even 
more acutely oblique, thus bringing the 
three posterior proximal tips close together. 
Each baseost articulates closely wnth its 
axonost. These are saddle-shaped, and each 
is partly covered with the pair of large, 
blunt spines which extends down and out 
from near the base of the rays. 

The 8th ray, while furnished with normal 
axonost and baseost, is placed somewhat 
above the level of the rest of the rays, and 
its articular surface is at a greater dis- 
tance from the corresponding surface of 
the axonost. 


The 9th or last ray, the elongated one, 
ends basally in two, long, slender, curved 
spines which extend down toward, but do 
not quite bestride, the last axonost. This is 
almost double the size of the rest, and in 
all nearly grown or adult fish completely 
lacks a baseost. In a 110 mm. Dixonmay how- 
ever, a faint, cartilaginous one is visible, 
one-third as long as the others. In this in- 
dividual, too, both of the last two rays are 
elongate, and share equally in this generic 
character. They measure 7 mm. in length, 
compared with 4.J1 mm. of the 7th ray. 

The inter-rayal webbing is extremely deli- 
cate and is easily destroyed. From each sid(‘ 
of each ray there arises a flap or narrow, 
vertical curtain of scales, attached onl> 
along the side, and hanging freely behind, 
about twice or three times as wide as the 
ray stem itself. Thus each ray possess(‘s a 
web connecting it with the succeeding ray, 
and in addition, two longitudinal scale flaps 
which lie flat against the web, but can b(‘ 
lifted up at right angles and replaced again. 
The two posterior rays are wholly free from 
these scales, but the ray in front (7th in 
the anal) has three scales m a veitical line, 
forming its flap, and this number increases 
to a dozen or more along the long, antenoi 
ra.\ .s. 

Dorsal Fin. 

The count of the dorsal fin is consist^nit 
in both adult and Dtxonnia paafivn, 

11-20. Excejit for its extra spine and nine 
additional rays, the dorsal fin is a replica of 
the description I have gi\en of th(‘ anal fin 

In a 185 mm. fish the lengths of the ele- 
ments are as follows: First spin(‘, very small 
(1.5 mm.); 2nd spin(* 2.8 mm.; 1st ray, 6 
mm.; 2nd ray, 12.8 mm.: 8rd ray, 21.8 mm., 
1th, or first branched ray, 28.6 mm.; lOtli 
ra.\, 6.7 min.; and 20th or elongate ray, 19.8) 
mm. in length. 

Gill-arches. 

For gill-arch comparison I have chosen 
three indi\idual fish, of 80, 185 and 852 mm. 
standard lengths, or approximately 25, 50 
and 100 per cent. In the 80 mm. adolescent, 
the conventional gill-raker count of the first 
arch is 7-11, and in the 852 mm. fully adult 
individual it is the same, the anterior two 
or three on the hypobranchial being some- 
w’hat indistinct from a concentration of 
surrounding spinous areas. Of the rakers on 
the low^er arch, the ceratobranchial bears 7, 
the hypobranchial the remaining 4. Most of 
the following notes have to do with these 
7, as they are typical of those on all other 
segments. 

In the smallest fish the 7 ceratobranchial 
rakers are the only armature on the oute^* 
side of this element, and are relatively long, 
straight-sided and covered solidly with long, 
sharp spines. Along the summit of the ridge 
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of this arch is a series of 6 narrow groups 
of spines, the profile view of the ridge re- 
sembling a jaw with wavy line of teeth. The 
inner side of the arch is a replica of the 
outer, 7-11, but with the individual rakers 
much smaller, and alternating with those on 
the outer side. 

In the 185 mm. fish the rakers have be- 
come somewhat shorter and less erect, with 
the spines short, except those at the summit 
which are long and curved inward. The line 
of ridge spines has grown down, sending 
triangular areas over each side, alternating 
^\ith the rakers proper. This stage is very 
similar to that found in the adults of some 
of the pike perches {Sfizosicdion ) , 

Along the hypobranehial these form a 
closely interlocked pattern of alternating 
triangles. These almost fu.se with the dental 
armature of the basibranchial. Along the 
jieriphery of this latter area the teeth are 
Uiick, sharp and peg-like, giving place al- 
most at once to the rounded molars typical 
of the large areas of the oral cavity. 

in the adult fish the rakers are short and 
Ihu'k, projecting only slightly abo\e the 
le\cl of the ridge, and with all the spines 
short. The descending areas have reached 
half way down the side of the arch, and be- 
lo^^ them, and between the ba.ses of the 
inkers, new, small, spiniferous patches have 
developed. On the hypobranehial the jiatches 
are si> continuous that only with difficulty 
can all 4 rakers be distinguished. In fact the 
adult arch is almost solidly covered with a 
spiny coat, out of vv’hich the original rakers 
liroject as low mounds. 

Relative to the length of the fish, the 
rak(‘rs and gill-filaments are longer in the 
Nouiig than in the adult. 

Teeth. 

The teeth, as de\ eloped in an old transi- 
tional adolescent of 185 mm., are of two 
distinct types, first, sliarjj and curved ones, 
in rows or small clu.sters, but not villiform; 
and, second, low, blunt molar-like teeth in 
])aU*hes. The former are well-developed on 
tlie i>n*maxillary and the mandible. In the 
young and half-grown fish they are in two 
distinct rows, but in the adults these be- 
come less apparent, and may merge into 
wider bands, 4 or 5 teeth deep. There is a 
slightly curved row of teeth on the vomer, 
^^hlch laterally merge into the narrow, elon- 
gate patches of the palatines. 

In the back of the mouth, the 1st epibran- 
chial shows only a very slight concentration 
into a ])atch, but on the 2nd, 2rd juid 4th 
arches there are d(‘veloped increasingly 
larger pharyngeal-epibranchial patches of 
teeth, all of the same tyjie as those on the 
jaws. These, especially the ones on the 2rd 
and 4th arches, are directly opposed to the 
two large, triangular patches on the 5111 
cerafobranchials. 


The molar type of teeth is segregated in 
mid-mouth, in three large, palatal patches, 
the central one on the parasphenoid, and the 
two lateral on the en topic rygoids (not, as 
Fowler has them in his type de.scription of 
Dixonina mmoptera, on the sphenoid and 
pterygoids). The tongue is fleshy with only 
the mo.st minute rugosities. The 1st basi- 
branchial is armed solidly with a great con- 
vex mass of the molars. The anterior half 
of the 3rd basibranchial is similar. 

The two types of teeth are everywhere 
distinct in the 185 mm. fish, except on the 
3rd basibranchial patch where they are in- 
termediate, pointed, but much thicker and 
coarser than the jaw teeth. They are on 
their way to the change in the adult to the 
true molar type. 

The opposite of this is seen in the full- 
grown fish, where a scattering of true molar 
teeth, intermediates, and typical gill-raker 
teeth are found intermingled, in intimate 
association in small patches on the hypo- 
branchials of the 1st gill-arch. These are 
typical gill-raker patches, distinct from the 
large basibranchial molars. They seem to 
exhibit a distribution in rev^erse, secondarily 
outward and away from a dominant molar 
concentration. 

Fish Number 28,051 b, a young transi- 
tional adolescent of 80 mm. has the entire 
edge of the i)remaxillari(\s toothed for a dis- 
tance from the .snout -tip back of 0.7, fol- 
lowed almost unbrokenly by a 2.8 mm. 
toothed edge of the maxillaries. On the lat- 
ter there are only about twelve. The teeth 
on the premaxillaries and (m the mandible 
are in two distinct rovws, and distinguished 
by the decided div’ergence of the angles of 
direction, the first row almost straight, and 
those behind pointing obliquely back and 
into the mouth. The outer row is slightly 
larger and more even, but all are strongly 
curv’ed and quite slender. 

In front of the upper .jaw, on the whole 
ventral surface of the snout, the .skin is 
covered with minute but hard spicules. 

The three palatal patches are fairly well 
defined in this young fish, rounded in out- 
line and convex, but each tooth, althoujsdi 
rounded, possesses a sharp ])oint, while 
many of those along the outer rim of the 
palatines are curved and more slender, half- 
A\ay between the two extremes of teeth. 

About J mm. behind the symphysis of the 
upper jaw, lies the triangular vomer, its 
apex projecting forward, and the dentulous 
area confined to the posterior ba.se. These 
v^omerine teeth form a .slightly irregular 
line, about Ifi to 18 in all. They almost, bnt 
not quite, join on each sid(‘ with the teeth 
of the palatines. 

Adult female, No. 20,131, length 352 mm., 
has the premaxillaries toothed throughout, 
in about five rows in front, dwindling to 
one at posterior end. All are fairly slender. 
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sliKhtly curved and sharp. All trace of teeth 
has Rone from the edKe of the maxillaries. 
The vomer has a straight line of teeth, 
sliji^htly curved in front and containinK 
about four rows. This area merges into the 
lateral palatine teeth, which form elongate 
areas, curved along outer outline, straight 
inside, four to six rows, narrowing behind 
to two. Teeth as in premaxillary but 
straighten 

Twenty-two mm. behind the vomerine 
teeth, begins the large, oval, median patch 
on the parasphenoid. This is by 12 mm. 
On each side, also oval, but more elongate, 
with the inner margins almost touching the 
median patch, are the entopterygoid patches, 
:12 by 10 mm. The posterior end of the 
median area extends to between the second 
gill-arches, while the lateral patches cut into 
only the first arch. All three patches are de- 
cidedly convex. These teeth are molar-like, 
mosaics of low, smooth, rounded mounds, 
largest on the top of the convexities. 

On the base of the tongue, covering the 
basibranchial, 18 mm. back of the fleshy 
tip, is a fourth molar patch, 9 by 16 mm., 
very steeply convex, sending hack a narrow 
ridge over the center of the first arch, and 
ending on the third. This patch fits neatly 
into, and fills the space between, the three 
palatal patches, forming a most efficient 
grinding apparatus. 

Digestive System. 

The oesophagus extends straiglit back 
from the pharynx for 40 mm. enlarging 
abruptly into the dead white stomach, a 
cylinder about 50 mm. long by 50 mm. in 
diameter. Posteriorly, this mid-section of 
the stomach narrows rather sharply into a 
long (50 mm.) tapering, blind finger. From 
the level of the oesophageal entrance, a 
large rounded diverticulum extends 85 mm. 
fonvard, with a diameter of 25 mm., Iving 
directly over and ventral to the oesophagus. 
On the left side this forward extension of 
the stomach is exposed, its tisvsues distin- 
guished by being darker than the stomach 
proper. Its top and entire right side, and 
most of the same side of the stomach as 
well, are covered solidlv with the large, con- 
centrically curved, white caeca. There are 
15 main caeca, but 5 of these are bifurcated 
for one-fifth to one-half of their length. 
Each caecum is distinctly senarated from its 
fellows bv heavy bands of dark pigment. 
The attaching tissue is very slight, and the 
whole caecal mass readily peels away to its 
basal line of intestinal attachment. 


From the summit of the anterior di- 
verticulum, the intestine arises, extending 
straight back to the anus, a length of 145 
mm., with the caeca occupying the first GO 
mm. The lobes of the liver are very unequal, 
the left 65 by 25 mm, and the right 30 by 
15 mm. The former extends around anil 
down over the middle third of the stomat^h, 
to beyond the mid-ventral line, while the 
smaller lobe overlies the anterior caeca. The 
slight amount of fat, chiefly a linear mass 
along the ventral line of the caecum, is 
bright orange. 

Jn a 90 mm. Dixoniva (28,051 b) the 
stomach is relatively much more slender 
than in the adult, and the posterior blind 
end is not finger-like, but an undifferenti- 
ated posterior extent of the stomach, vor\ 
slightly less in diameter. The caeca are 18 
in number and relatively larger, both indi- 
vidually and in general extent. The anterior 
part of the stomach, the hardly distingui ■^li- 
able mid part and the entire postcunor pf)r- 
tion are all crammed with small mv^uD, 
shrimps and eiiphausids. 

Adipose Eyf-lid. 

The adipose eye-lid was so looseh at 
tached that a considerable number of sand 
grains had worked beneath it. With a little 
careful manipulation 1 got the entire mass 
off whole. It was attached most firmlv an- 
teriorlv at the tip of the snout, below the 
nostril, and above the eye. In fact the an- 
terior portion was attached w'hile almost 
the w’hole iiosterior, much of the ventral and 
the postero-su])erior areas were loose. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 

Pi ATE 1. 

Fur. 1, yacifica, sp. nov. 

adult f(‘niak‘, No. 26,181, Port CulebiM, 
Costa Ru’a, .Januar.\ 24, 1988. Stand- 
ard length 852 mm. 

Fig. 2. Out CM' right gill-arch of Dixo)\n}<f pff- 
rifiett, transitional adolc'scent. Stand- 
ard length 80 mm. 

Fjg. 8. OutcM’ right gill-arch of Dixonnni po- 
cifica, tiansitional adolescent. Stand 
ard Icmgth 185 mm. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 4. Outer right gill arch of Dixoiiiva pa 
cifica, adult fcmiale, holotype. Stand- 
ard length 852 mm. 

Fig. 5. Bend of outer right gill-arch of Dix- 
otihia pacifica^ adult female, holotype 
Standard length 852 mm. 
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Notes on Tschudi’s Types of Peruvian Birds. 

Herbert P’riedmann & H. G. Deignan* 


A little over a century ag’o, J. J. von 
Tschudi, the earliest important ornitholoKi- 
cal explorer of Peru, made a sizable collec- 
tion of birds in that country. Amonp: these 
specimens he found and described a large 
number of new forms, most of which are 
considered valid today. His collection went 
to the Museum of Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
from which institution, in 1866, the United 
States National Museum received 27 speci- 
mens of birds, mostly mounted —the con- 
signment being marked “Ty[)es of Tschudi’s 
P'^auna Peruana.” We have recently redis- 
covered these birds scattered through the 
colk^ctions and ha\e made use of the occa- 
sion to go over them carefully. 

We find that most of them must be iv- 
garded as ty])es, oi* at least as coty])es. 
Tschudi described his new forms in the 
Archivfur Naturgeschichte, 1842 and 1814, 
and in his ‘Tbitersuchungen iiber die P^auna 
Peruana,” 1811-46. In iuj case did he desig- 
nate a definite* sp(*timen as the type or c*ven 
intimate whether he had one or more speci- 
mcuis before him, or state an explicit, re- 
stricted, type locality. Inasmuch as his de- 
scriptions were all written! after his collect- 
ing w'ork was complete, it is reasonabp* to 
assume tluit all his birds wc're available to 
him at the time of his studies and that, 
therefore, in the absence of true holotypes. 
all of his paratypes (which would include 
all of his original series! must be consid- 
('red as cotyj)es, except w^here the descrip- 
tion. for one reason or another, does not fit 
a particular specimen. 

l>erle])sch & Hellmayr iJoinn. fur Orn., 
1005, pp. 6-20) reported cm Tschudi’s types 
in the museum at Neuchatel, apparently un- 
aware of the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of specimens had been sent aw^ay many 
years before. In fact, they merely discussed 
the Tschudi ty])es they found at Neuchatel 
and made no comment on the forms de- 
scribed by Tschudi but no longer to be 
found there. The birds now in the United 
Stfites National Museum fill in a good num- 
ber of these omissions as well as revealing 
a number of cotypes of the forms still repre- 

* Publihhod l)V permiBsion of the St*rrelary of the Smilh- 
Konian Institution, 


sented (in 1905) in Neuchatel. The speci- 
mens now in Washington, which we con- 
sider to be of type or cotype status, are 
listed below. Our specimens of forms which 
Herlepsch & Hellmayr found to be repre- 
sented (by “type” — rmly three!) at Neu- 
chatel in 1905 are considered cotypes; those 
w’hich they failed to find at Neuchatel are, 
in lieu of other known specimens, considered 
to be types. If otlier specimens should be 
found in other museums, some of the types 
herein listed WTiiild, of course, become 
cotypes. 

Penelope adspersn Tschudi ■_ 
(Prinlh ftuitala adspersn (Tschudi). 

Aichiv tnr Natiu t/rschirlitv, ix. M), 1S4-1. 286 
(Peru, “fi*equenter in sylvis”; east(‘ni 
Peru ) . 

Tape: V S. Nat. Mus. 11932; Perou. 
('hapman {Bull, 117, U. S. Xaf, Mus,, 
1921, 41) writes that twT> mak's from Uio 
(’osireni have the throat and bi'tMst darker 
vAith th(‘ margins of the feathers wdiiter and 
more clearl.v defini^d than in example* ^ from 
southeastern (’olombia: and that, if the dif- 
ference should prove to be constant, they 
should be known as (). (j, ods/a i .vz/.s-. Oiu* of 
these Jtio C’osireni birds is before* us and 
agrees (piite well with the unsext‘d tyiX', ex- 
cept in ha\ing the upperparts more olive, 
less reddish-hrowm, and in being large*!*. 
The measurements of tin* two are as fol- 
low*s: type, unsexed. wing 185, t;iil 2()(), 
culmen from base 21 mm; Rio Cosireni, /, 
w ing 203, tail 211, culmen from base 21 mm. 

The type has the entire undei-parts 
slig^htly more brownish than the liio C’osi- 
reiii example, but its general brownishness 
may be partly due to foxing. 

Charndrius WinlerfehU Tse'hudi -- 
A phriza virfiata ( Gmelin ) . 

Archin fur Natu) geschichfc, ix, 1813 38S (“in 
Oceuni Magm litioribus’’) . 

Type: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41933; original 
label lost, but locality entered in catalogue 
in 1866 as Valparaiso. 

That Valparaiso, Chik, may he the actual 
type locality is not to be ruled out of con- 
sideration, as in his “Travels in Peru, Dur- 
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ing the Years 1838-1842'’ (transl. by 
Thomasina Ross, 1849, p. 25), Tschudi de- 
scribes birds seen for sale and at large in 
the harbor of Valparaiso on his way north 
to Peru, and he may have obtained his speci- 
men of the surf bird there. The type is a 
bird in winter plumage and has the follow- 
ing dimensions: wing 1G2, tail 58, culmen 
Irom the base 20 mm. 

Columha frenata Tschudi =::: 
Oreopeleia hoitrcieri jrenata (Tschudi). 

Archie fur Naturgcachiahtr, ix, (1), 1843, 380 
(•’in s>lvis Antiuin declivitatis onentalis,'^ 
Pel u — eastern slopes of the Andes of Peru). 
Type: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41931, unsexed; 
Perou; Wing 100.5, tail 94.5, culmen from 
base 21 mm. 

The type is somewhat foxed. It has been 
compared with a male from Rio San Miguel, 
Peru, from which it ditfers in being more 
rufe.scent above, the rump and tail lighter 
and brighter, and in having the breast 
paler, much less grayish, moi’e of a pale 
cinnamon drab and the sides. Hanks, and 
under tail coverts much more rufescent. In 
his description of (), b. (//*/. s( «, (’hapraaii 

(A/ncr. Mas, Novit. no. 31, 1922, p. 2) re- 
fers to the underi)arts of his new lorm, 
**. . . as in O. frenata, the breast pale drab- 
gray instead of cinnamon-drab or drab; 
center of abdomen slightly paler than 
breast, pale smoke-gray rathei* than drab as 
in most specimens of hoitrcien; lower tail- 
coverts grayer." This is rather contu.sing, 
as the type of Jrenata is the brownest of all 
on the nnderparts. The Rio San Miguel 
bird, which was iden tided as f renal a by 
Chapman [UulL 117 C. N. Nat, 1921, 

p. 47 } is intermediate between typical b<fnr- 
cieri (from El Koble and Almaguer, ('oloin- 
bia, and Zaruma, Ecuador) and the type of 
frenafa. We have seen no specimens of 
(jris<a and can only call attention to the 
possibility of its range extending southward 
to northern Peru, making the llio San 
Miguel specimen within its limits of varia- 
tion, or the possibility of northern Peru and 
southwestern Ecuador being inhabited by 
variable intergrades between typical hour- 
cieri and jrenata, not constant enough to 
warrant nomenclatural standing, 

Columha meloda Tschudi 

Zpuaida asiatica meloda (Tschudi). 

Archiv fur Nafnrgcschichtc, ix, (1), 1843, 385 
(“frequenter in regionibus cididis praecipuc* 
declivitatis Antiuni occidcntalis" western 
slopes of the Andes in Peru). 

Type: U, S. Nat. Mus. 41930, unsexed; 
Perou; w’ing 177, tail 125, culmen from base 
27.5 mm. 


Conurus mitraius Tschudi = 
Aratinga miirala mitrata (Tschudi). 

Archiv fur Naturgenchichtc, x, (1), 1844, 304 
(Peru Ohanchamayo Valley; Zimmer, Field 
Mus, Nat. Hist. Puhl. ZooL, ser. xvii, 1030, 
203). 

Type: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41926, unsexed; 
Perou; wing 189, tail 151, culmen from cere 
31.5 mm. 

Conurus rupwola Tschudi -r-: 
Pyrrhura rupieola (T.schudi). 

Archiv fur Naturgeschichle, x, (1), 1814, 301 
(Peru). 

Coiypc: LI. S. Nat. Mus. 41925, dis- 
mounted specimen, unsexed; “Perou"; wing 
133, tail 100 f , culmen from core 1() mm. 

Another cotype is in the Pritish Museum 
(Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., xx, 1891, 225). 

In his account of his journey. Tschudi 
(Travels in Peru, transl. by Thomasina 
Ross, 1849, ]). 176) states that he found this 
bird together with the next ime, aliound- 
ing m the coastal region south of Lima, 
which may be tak(‘n as a m()r(‘ restricted 
type locality. The i)ose of the prestuit 'dis- 
mounted) specimen agrees with that in tlie 
figure of Tschudi’s Untiu’sucluing-en Ceber 
die Fauna Peruana (PI. 26, lie. I ). 

Psitiarus iumulliupsus Tschudi 
Pionus lumultuosus ( Tschudi ) . 

Archiv tut \ni in y< sell i( h(c, \, (1). 1811, 'Uil 
( Peru ) . 

Type: U. S, Nat. Mus. 11927, dismo iiittd 
bird, unsex(‘d; Piu’ou ; wing 171, tail 79, v il 
men from cere 26 mm. 

The type locality may be more deOnil'b 
stated as the coastal region south of lam.i, 
where T.schudi writes ( TraveK in Pern, 
transl. by Thomasina Ross, 1819, ]>. 176' ur 
foujul this ])arrot to abound “. . . in tiie v.ib 
leys along the coast," and to . , coninnl 
great dej>redat ions in the niai/.e fndds.” 

Psliiaeus mereenarius Tschudi 
Amazon a mercenaria mervenaria 
(Tschudi). 

Archiv fur Stnfurgcschichie, x, (1), J844, ‘U)’) 
( Peru ) . 

Typ( : V. S. Nat. Mus. 41928, unsexed, 
Perou; wing 198, tail 93, culmen from cere 
30 mm. 

Caprimulgus ocellatus Tschudi 
ISyetiphrynus ocellatus ocellatus 

(Tschudi). 

Archiv fui Nat in ffcschichfc, x, (1), 1841, 268 
( Peru ) . 

Type: II. S. Nat. Mas. 41912, unsexed. 
Perou; w'ing 131.5, tail 122, culmen from 
base 20.5 mm. 

Peters (Check-list Birds World, iv, 1910, 
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196) considers hrunnescens Griscom & 
Greenway to need confirmation before 
recognizing it. We have a single Brazilian 
bird which by locality may be either hrun- 
nescevs or ocellatm and find it to be duskier 
than the type of ocrllatus as it should be 
according to Griscom & Green way if it were 
bnnniescens but otherwise it disagrees with 
their description, being brighter, more ru- 
fescent brown than ocellalus. These writers 
stale that hnninescevs has a general light 
chocolate brown coloration while oceUatiiH 
is bright rufous brown. The reverse is true 
of the two birds before us. The birds are of 
comparable antiquity, the Brazilian speci- 
men being from the U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion's collection, so there should be no dif- 
ferential foxing. The validity of hruv- 
iu'seens is therefore very doubtful, as indi- 
vidual variation seems to l)e greater than 
was sui)posed. 

Cnpiio gUmco^ulnris Tschudi -ij: 

Capita versicolor filaticogularis 

(Tschudi). 

Airhir far Natargesckichii , x, (1), IS 14, flOl 
( B(‘ru ) , 

F(ti{fp( : l\ S, Nat. Mus. 41920, unsexed 
f female by j)lumage ) ; Perou : wing 71.5, 
tail Si, culmen from base 22 mm. 

While lliere st‘ems to be no reason to con- 
sider this specimen as less likely a type thaji 
the others, it should b<‘ noted that in some 
details it agrees only approximattdy with 
the colored plate (plate 24, fig. 2 in 
Tschudi’s rntersucliungen Ueber die Fauna 
Peruana). Thus, in the plate the crimson 
pectoral band i‘xtends entirely across the 
])osteri(u* end of the blue throat whereas in 
the specimen before us it is not (luite so 
extensive; tlu* green of the upperparts is 
lighter, slight Iv more yellowish in the bird 
than in the i)late and tin* centers of the 
upi)er win 12 coveids not as dark as in the 
figure. The spt'ciiiKm, w^hich is a “taken 
down" mounted s])ecimen may. of course, 
have faded somew^hat. It is also possible that 
the plate w’as made from another specimen, 
which is our reason for calling our bird a 
cotype. 

A female of rcrsir<dor fi*om Idma, Peru, 
is very similar to the type of (jlaucogularh 
and differs onlv in having the crown and 
occiput less yellowish and the yellow^ margin 
of the upi)ei* and posterior edges of the 
auricular area more distinct. 

Chamneza oUvneen Tschudi -- 

Chamneza hrevicauda olivacea 

Tschudi. 

Arrhir fur Nafiirgcschichte, x, (1), 1844, 279 
(Peru; restricted by Ilellmayr, Cat. Birds 
Anier., iii, 1924, 29?1, to Montana de Vitoc, 
Dept. Junin, Peru). 

Type: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41916, unsexed. 


dismounted bird; “Perou'*; wing 96.5, tail 

65.5, culmen from base 22.5 mm. 

Anahates montanus Tschudi =3 
Anahacerthia striaiicollis montanus 
(Tschudi). 

Archiv fur Naturgeschichie, x, (1), 1844, 295 
( Peru j” wooded region of Peru, between 
10^ and 12° South Lat.). 

Coiypc: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41928, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; “Perou"; wing 90, tail 75, 
culmen from base 17 mm. 

Other cotypes exist in Neuchatel, and in 
the British Museum (Sclater, Proe. Zool. 
Soc. Loud,, 1871, p. 86). 

In identifying the specimen wx' follow^ the 
nomenclature of Bangs (BidL Mus. Comp. 
ZooL, Ixx, 1930, p. 252) rather than of 
Hellmayr (Cat. Birds Amer., iv, 1925, 195). 

Anahates ochrolaemus Tschudi = 
Automolus ochrolaemus ochrolaemus 

(Tschudi). 

Archiv fur Naturgesehichfe, x, (1), 1844, 295 
(Peru -- forest region of Peru, between 10 
and 12 ' South Lat. ) . 

Cofyp( : II. S. Nat. Mus. 41915, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; “Perou"; wdng 83, tail 74, 
culmen from base 22 mm. 

Other colypes are in the British Museum 
and the Museum at Neuchatel. 

Dendrorolaptes chunchotamho Tschudi 
- Xiphorhynchus chunchotamho 
chunchotamho (Tschudi). 

Archiv tur Xaturgeschichtc, x, (1), 1811, 295 
i Pei u - Chancliainayo Valley, Peru ) . 
Coiypv: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41918, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; “Perou"; wing 103, tail 
90, culmen from l)ase 35 mm. 

Other cotypes exist in the Neuchatel and 
British MiKseums. 

The present specimen has been discussed 
hv Zimmer iAuier. Mus. Novif. no, 756, 
1*934, p. 17). 

Elaenin viridiflava Tschudi — 
Tyranniscus viridiflavus (Tschudi). 
Archiv fur Naiurgeschichtc, x, (1), 1844, 274 
(Peru — “coast region of Peru," erroir 
tropical zone of central Peru). 

Cofype: V. S. Nat. Mus. 41921, unsexed, 
dismounted bird: “Perou"; wing 58, tail 

48.5, culmen from base 9.5 mm. 

There is another cotype in the museum 
at Neuchatel (referred to as the type by 
Hellmavr, Cat. Birds Amer., v, 1927, p. 
474). 

This specimen is paler a))ove, the feathers 
without the darker centers, when compared 
with Tschudi's colored figure (Untersuch- 
imgen Ueber die Fauna Peruana, pi. ix, 
fig. 2i. 
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Lepiopogon superciliaris Tschudi =: 

Leptopogon superciliaris superciliaris 

Tschudi. 

Archiv fur Naturgeschichte^ x, (1), 1844, 275 
(Peru = fringes of the forests of central 
Peru, — Montana of Vitoc, Dept. Junin, Hell- 
mayr, Cat. Birds Amer., v, 1927, p. 486). 
Type: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41917, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; “Perou’'; wing 75, tail 
63.5, culmen from base 14.5 mm. 

Pipra chloromeros Tschudi — 
Pipra chloromeros Tschudi. 

Archiv fur Naturgeschichte, x, (1), 1844, 271 
(Peru — monl anas of “northwestern” Peru; 
~ valley of Vitoc, Dept. Junin; Hellmayi, 
Cat, Birds Amer., v, 1927, 25). 

Type: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41924, unsexed 
(adult male by plumage), dismounted bird; 
Perou; wing 59, tail 24, culmen from base 
10.5 mm. 

Cyphorhinus ihoraeicus Tschudi :: 

Leueolepis thoraewa thoracica 

(Tschudi) . 

Archiv fio Natni gcfich irhtc, (1 ), 1844, 282 
(Peru montanas of Uchubamba, ntai Vitoc, 
Dept, flunin). 

Cofype: U. S. Nat. Mus, 41922, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; Perou; \Ning (>8, tail 48, 
upper mandible broken. 

This specimen is listi'd as a colype ratlier 
than as a type because Ilellmayr ( Cat. Hirds 
Amer., vii, 1934, p. 287) writes “(type in 
Neuchatel Museum).” Yet, Herlepseh & 
Ilellmayr (Jouni. fut Oin., 19()5, G 20), in 
their paper on the Tschiali t\p<‘.s at Neu- 
chatel, do not list this si)ecies. 

Tschudi’s colored figure ( Untersuchungeii 
IJebe!* die Fauna Peruana, 184G, pi. JG, fig. 
1 ) is very poor. The type has the face, chin, 
throat, and breast much more rufescent and 
much brighter than the published figure. 

Ptilogonys leu cot is Tschudi 
Entomodesips leucoiis (Tschutli). 

Archiv fur \(i1 in geschichfv, x, (1), 1844, 270 
(Peru) . 

Cofype: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41908, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; Perou; wing 10G5, tail 
lOG, culmen from base 21 mm. 

Baird (Ilev. Amer. Birds, pt. 1, 186G, 
p. 432-433) has described tliis specimen in 
detail. He writ(\s that the bird is one . . of 
Mr. Tschudi’s types, presented to the 
[Smithsonian] Institution by the Museum 
of Neuchatel. It is moulting a considerable 
portion of its feathers, which somewhat ob- 
scures its characters, and it may even be a 
young bird not yet arrived at maturity.” 
It does not seem probable that the specimen 
is immature. It apparently is an adult in 
moult, especially on the chin and sides of the 
head. 


Berlepsch & Hellmayr failed to find any 
“type” of this bird in Neuchatel in 1905, 
but Hellmayr (Cat. Birds Amer., vii, 1934, 
445) writes “type in Neuchatel Museum.” 

Tanagra analis Tschudi = 
Iridosornis analis arudis (Tschudi). 

ArchAv fur Naturgeschichte, x, (1), 1844, 287 
(Peru rr: Valley of Vitoc, Dept. Junin; Hell- 
mayr, Cat. Birds Amer., ix, 1936, 179, foot- 
note) . 

Cotype: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41919, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; Perou; wing 82, tail G9, 
culmen from base 13 mm. 

Another cotype exists in the British Mu- 
seum (ex Sclater coll.) according to Sclater 
(Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., xi, 1886, p. 142). 
Hellmayr (Cat. Birds Amer., ix, 1936, p. 
179) states “type in Neuchatel Museum,” 
but in his earlier i)aper with Berlepsch, 
made no mention of this species among th(* 
Tschudi types still in that museum. Zimmer 
{ Fi( Id Muh. Nat, Hist., ZooL so., xvii, 1920, 
413) writes that the “type may haw come 
from near Lima since Tschudi sa> ^ . . the 

specie.s was common in tlu* fruit gardens of 
J4ima, he did not find it furthtu’ north or 
east . . .” How’ever, Ilellmayr (cit supra) 
writes (from subsequent knowh‘dg(‘ of the 
rang(‘ of the bird ) that T.schiidi’s statement 
is a mistake, and suggests tlu' restricted 
ty])<* locality given abov(‘. 

Tanagra frngilegas Tschudi - 
Thraupis honariensis danvinii 
( Bona])ai*te) . 

Aichn tin \a tin fji scinch ti , (1), I8ll, 2Si; 

(Peru - i)u»b. fiiiit g-ardens of Ijinia). 

Cot y pi ’ F. S. Nat. Mus. 41913, unsexed, 
(male by plumage); Ptu'u (original 
lost » ; wing 85, tail 73, culmen fn>m base 
1 1 mm 

Another eotype w^ent to the British Mu- 
seum (Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., xi, 188G, 
p. 165). 

Cissopis minor Tschudi 
Eissifpis leveriana Icveriana ((xmelin). 

Untersuchungen Fauna Peruana, (\ves, 1816, 
j). 211 (w'ooded legion of Peru; Chaca.\ 
haniba ? ) . 

Cotype: IJ. S. Nat. Mus. 41914, unsexed, 
dismounted bird; Chacaybamba, Peru; 
4.8.39 (August 4 or April 8, 1839); wmg 
112, tail 135, culmen from base 20 mm. 

The data as to place and date an* on th(' 
orignnal field label in what is proliably 
Tschudi 's own caligraphy. The other s])eci 
mens listed in this paper have only the 
original mu.seum exhibition labels, which 
this bird has as well, and which merely read 
— “Perou. Voyage do M. Tschudi.” 

Hellmayr (Cat. Birds Amer., ix, 1936, 
439 ) states that the type ( — another co- 
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type) is in Neuchatel Museum, but in 1905 
he and Berlepsch failed to find it there. 

Arremon frontalis Tschudi = 
Atlapetes hrunnei-nucha hrunnei-nucha 

(Lafresnaye). 

Archiv fur Naturgeschichtef x, (1), 1844, 289 
( Peru ■= eastern wooded reg^ion between 8° 
and 9^ lat. south and Jacn dc Bracamoras, 
Peru ) . 

Cotype: U. S. Nat. Mus. 41911, unsexed 
bird; original label lost; wing 79, tail 85, 
culmen from base 21 mm. 

Although no type of this bird was found 
at Neuchatel in 1905 by Berlepsch & 
Hellmayr, the latter author ( Cat. Birds 
Amer., xi, 1938, p. 413) states that a type 
is there. We therefore consider the present 
specimen a cotype. 

Included with these types in the consign- 
ment from the Neuchatel Museum were four 
other Tschudi specimens which are not of 
type status. For the benefit of students 
wishing to unravel the synonymies of the 
species involved, they are listed below, to- 


gether with references to the names under 
which Tschudi listed them. 

Ortygonax rytirhynchus rytirhynchug (Vieil- 
lot). 

Rallus caesius (not of Spix) Tschudi, Unters. 
Fauna Peruana, 1844-46, p. 301. 

One spec., U. S. Nat. Mus. 41934, (Perou). 

Columha plumbea delicata Berlepsch & Stolz- 
mann. 

Columba infuscafa, Tschudi, Unters. Fauna 
Peruana, 1844-46, p. 275. 

One spec., U. S. Nat. Mus. 41929, (Perou). 

Thamnophilus mplanochrous Sclater & Sal- 
vin. 

Thamnophilus luctuosus (not of Lichten- 
stein) Tschudi, Archiv. fur Natargeschichte, 
X, (1), 1844, p. 278. 

One spec., U. S. Nat. Mus. 41910, (Perou). 

Molothrus honariensig occidentalU Berlepsch 
& Stolzmann. 

Icterus hrevuostris (not of d’Orbigny and 
Lafresnaye) Tschudi, Archiv. fur N at urge- 
Hchichfe, X, (1), 1844, 292. 

One spec., TJ. S. Nat. Mus. 41909, (Perou). 
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A Revinion of the Kingfinhers, Ceyx erithacus and rufidorsus, 

S. Dillon Ripley 


These two si)ccies of kingfisher are im- 
portant members of the Indo-Malayan 
avifauna. For many years their identifica- 
tion has ])roved a stumbling block and a 
\ery large amount of literature has collected 
around tht‘m. The most recent discussion of 
the problem, that of Chasen & Kloss (1929 
has served to clear up many difficulties. 1 
believe, however, that one or two interesting 
facts remain to be j>ointed out, and it is in 
an effort to do ^so that 1 have turned to these 
species in this paper. 

Kingfishers in general tend to show a con- 
stancy of plumage patbnni which is strik- 
ing. Tertain characteristic colors reappear 
again and again. Some colors, as brown and 
yellow, seem to be closcdy linked and substi- 
tute for each other with great regularity. 
Plumage fiatterns are nearly uniform 
tliroughoiit the family. In the case of these 
two j-pecies of the color and size re- 

seinlilances are s(» particularly close that the 
conclusion that these birds an' very nearly 
ndated seems inescapable'. 

Tin* next nearest relation of these two 
s]K*ci(‘s is (\ pj' melanmiiH with three races 
from the Phili]>])ines. 

I am much indethed to Mr. I.. Peters 
foi‘ reading o\er this manu.sci’ipt as well as 
to th(‘ authorities of tlie rnited Stah'.s Na- 
tional Museum, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia and the American 
Museum of Natural History for the loan of 
specimens. In the following discussion all 
measurements are in millimetres, the wing 
pro.ssed flat against the ruler, and the bill 
measured from the distal end of the external 
naris to the terminal point of the maxilla. 

For easy identification of these two 
s])ecies, it might be well to insi*rt here a key 
by which identification can be made. 

A. Upper ])arts rufous with a lilac w’asli. 

a. Foi'ehead with a dark blue-black 
spot . . . . U. erithacus, 

b. Forehead spot absent . . . . C. 
rufidorsus. 

a'. A patch of ultramarine in the 
supraocular region , . . C. eriih- 
acus. 

Supraocular patch lacking .... 
C. rufidorsus. 


a". Scapulars black with an ultra- 
marine w’ash . ... C, erithacus. 
b". Scapulars rufous with a lilac w-ash 
. ... C. rufidorsus. 

a' ". Wing coverts black tipped with 
ultramarine . . . .C. (rithacus. 
b' Wing coverts rufous tipped with 
lilac . ... C. rnfidor.sus. 

Ceyx eriihacus erithacus (Linnaeus). 

Alcedo althaea Linnaeus, Sy.s. Nat. 10, T. p. 

115 , 1758 . 

Hescripf iou : For the adult bird see 
Sharpe 1 1892, p. 175). Th(‘ rufous on the 
bi'iul of the wing often extends to the lesser 
Aving coverts. 

Juvenal birds are distinguished from 
adults by several characteristic f(‘atures. 
The bill is rather short and pale, (^ften 
dusky at the base. On the upper surface the 
plumagt' is the same as the adult, but the 
scapulars tcnid to be tipped rather than 
waslied wn’th ultramarine. Inst(‘ad of being 
w*ashed with lilac, tlie feathers of the kwver 
back sometimes are tinted with cobalt. The 
tail is often, but not invariably, tipped with 
black. Ilelow^ Juvenal and immature birds 
show^ a very characteristic plumag(‘. The 
thr(jat is pure white not tinted with yellow\ 
The low'tn* cheeks, tiaiiks, thighs, under tail 
coverts, and a band across tlu* breast and 
upper abdomen are rufous, sometimes with 
an orange tint. 

}f( asurt uK'ufs: Wing, ^ 5o--5S.5 (55.8), 
,> 55- ()0 (56.8), Tail, 20-23.5 ^22.6), 
9 2.15-24.5 (23.1 ). Wing-tail index 3S-42^'L 
Hill, from naris, / and V, 25 28.2 i27.2). 

Raugf : Oeylon through the lowiand 
coastal parts of India It) Ne})al, Assam, 
Burma, fid'* Stuart Baker (1927), the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, Siam, Indo-China. .southern 
China, Hainan, Andaman Ids, small islands 
in the Straits of Malacca and off the Malay 
Peninsula, coast of Sumatra. 

Spccimcus Examined : Sixteen. 

Discussion : This form is w^ell established 
in continental Asia hut only sparingly dis- 
tributed among the islands. Such a distri- 
bution indicates a later origin than that of 
rufidorsus which has extended into the 
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Greater and Lesser Sunda area. The latter 
having become established in the Greater 
Sundas and adjacent islands, there has been 
a secondary infiltration perhaps in two 
waves by erithacus, which has succeeded in 
colonizing a few of the small islands not 
already reached by rufidorsus (Nicobars, 
Nias) and in competing with the latter 
species in the larger continental areas ( Ma- 
lay Peninsula, Borneo). 

From the evidence afforded by specimens, 
Sumatra seems to be primarily the home of 
rufidorsus. I have examined the type of 
Ceijjc enopopygius (Oberholser, 1912) and 
concur with Chasen & Kloss ( 1929) in their 
belief that it is an unusually bright imma- 
ture specimen. The measurements of this 
specimen (wing 57.5, tail 25.5, bill 27.7) are 
not different from normal (rithacvi^. The 
only other examples of erithaciis from Su- 
matra are two males listed in Laubmann 
(1925). These three records are from 
coastal localities and this coupled with 
Robinson & Kloss’ (1922) record of this 
species as being a bird commonly killed at 
one of the lighthouses in Malacca Strait 
leads me to suspect that the Sumatra rec- 
ords are accidental. These birds in contrast 
to (V//.r nifidorHus (Robinson, 1917) are 
subject to erratic local movements which re- 
sult in isolated records appearing all over 
the islands of Malacca Strait and the ad- 
jacent Sumatran coast. This is a subject 
which should be studied more carefully. It 
is possible that some physiological dispersal 
mechanism is at work here which may be 
akin to migration. 

Ceyx pritha€'U8 macrocarus Oberholser. 

Ceyx eiithocHS oiac) ocarufi Oberholsei, Jiiili, 

98, V, S. Nat, Man,, 25, 1917, 

Description: Differs from enthacns by 
being larger. The forehead spot is smaller 
in two examples. 

A nestling, A.M.N.H. 657008, is colored 
as the adult except for the reduction of the 
ultramarine wash on the scapulars ba(‘k and 
median wing coverts to a series of spots. 
The shaft and the terminal part of the tail 
are black. Below the bird is similar to young 
of enihacns. This specimen was collected 
Oct. 4, 1905. 

Measurements: Wing, i 58-60,5 (59.4), 
9 61. Tail, 25.-24 (25.4), 9 24.5. Wing- 
tail index 39-40. Bill, <5 and 9 30-51 (30.4). 

Range: Great Nicobar, Nicobar Ids. 

Specimens Examined: Five. 

Discussion: The most significant charac- 
ter of this race is its larger size, especially 
in bill measurements. It is interesting that 
the Andamans seem to be populated by 
typical efithaens. This is in contrast to the 
usual case in which Andaman and Nicobar 
populations tend to be identical. A single 
male from South Andaman (A.M.N.H. 


637011) is characteristically of the smaller 
subspecies. This particular specimen is 
notable for a very heavy blue forehead spot 
which extends back broadly onto the crown. 

In order to check on the above measure- 
ments, I have estimated the probability of 
these two populations being identical by use 
of the formula of T for deviations from the 
mean in small samples as discussed by 
Simpson & Roe (1939). This formula allows 
a very critical estimation when, as in thi.s 
case, the combined samples of adult speci- 
mens are less than fifteen. By using the 
formula on the wing, tail, and bill measure- 
ments, T proves to be very significant for 
the bill (6.0), significant for the wing (3.1) 
and insignificant for the tail (1.5). Thus 
even on the basis of the bill alone, macro- 
cams is a justifiable race. 

Ceyx erithat'us motleyi (''hasen & Kloss. 

Ceyji ciilhacus moileyi, Chasen & Klo^s, 
Fest‘^ch. fur E. Ilaileit, Joton. /. Oniitli,, 
p. 106, J929. 

Description : This and the following two 
races differ from erithaciis and maciocai us 
by having the rufous tinted with lilac of 
the pileum and nape extending dowui on the 
back and continuous with the lower back 
and rump. The rest of the plumage, how'- 
evor, is similar to the typical subspecies. 

The immature plumage differs from tin* 
adult as in eritfiacus, 

Miasiin ments: ^ 57.5-60.5 (59.5) 

Tail, S 22-24 (22.8). Wing-tail index 56-59 
Bill, 3 28.5-50 (29.1). 

Range- Borneo, Banguey Is, Labuan (?). 
Spicimens ExamiiKd: Five. 

Discussion: The confusion resulting over 
the description of Ceyx dillwynni and 
sliarpn from Borneo w\as finally re.solvod by 
Chasen & Kloss ( 1929 ) . 1 believe, howxwer, 
that they were mistaken in assuming 
Sharpe’s plate of dillwynni ( 1868-71 ) to be a 
representation of an immature specimen of 
i iifidorsus. I have before me tw'o male adult 
specimens ( M.C.Z. 197J55, 197156) which 
correspond very closely to Sharpe’s plate, f 
believe that they are hybrids between i n- 
fidorsus and motleyi. From a careful exami- 
nation of the specimens it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that where erithacus 
overlaps into the range of rufidorsns, 
hybridization has occurred. Indeed Sharpe 
had apparently already begun to suspect 
this by the time that he was working on the 
Catalogue of the Birds in the British Mu- 
seum. In that volume (1892) he transfers 
his original description of dillwynni to a 
description of what is now motleyi and lists 
several dubious specimens which he re- 
marks may be “in changing plumage . . • 
or are hybrids.” A description of some ot 
these specimens may be appropriate at this 
point. 
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(1). M.C.Z. 197135, ad. Kalabakang 
R., Borneo, coll. July 7, 1937. H. G. DeiRnan. 
Above this specimen is similar to typical 
motley iy but the forehead spot is very much 
reduced as is also the supraocular patch of 
ultramarine. The capulars are washed with 
ultramarine, but tipped with pale lilac. The 
lesser and median wing coverts are strongly 
rufous (more so than in Sharpe’s plate). 
The distal outer margins of the secondaries 
as well as the inner margins are edged with 
rufous. Below the bird is similar to the 
adult of either rufidorsus or criihacvH. 

<2). M.C.Z. 197136, 6, ad. Kalabakang 
R., Borneo, July 14, 1937. H. G. Deignan. 
Above this specimen lacks any hint of fore- 
head .spot and again the supraocular patch 
of ultramarine is nearly gone. The scapulars 
are as in motleyiy but some of the upi)er 
median wing coverts are rufous and the 
greater wing coverts and outer margins of 
the secondaries are irregularly tipped with 
rufous. 

(3). M.C.Z, 197134, , ad. Sandaken, 

Borneo, June 18, 1937. H, G. Deignan. Above 
this .specimen is uniformly rufous with a 
lilac ^^ash. There is no trace of either fore- 
head or sui)raocular .spot. The .scapulars pre- 
sent a curious violet tone from the mingling 
of ultramarine and lilac washes. The les.ser 
median wing coverts are rufous. The greater 
wing co\ert.s are black with a bluish-lilac 
.subterminal wa.sh and rufous edgings. This 
bird .stands almost exactly in an intermedi- 
ate i»o‘^ition between motley i and n/fidorsus, 

ill. M.C.Z. 69608, ad. Linibang, Sa- 
rawak. Borneo, no date. Above this bird has 
a forehead spot and supraocular spot. The 
scapulars are, however, predominately ru- 
fous-lilac. The lesser and median wing cov- 
erts are rufous, the greater strongly tipped 
with ultramarine. 

i5), M.C.Z. 69610, ad- Borneo, 1915, 
H. W. Smith. Above this bird is similar to 
rfffido) fios. However, it is an adult .specimen 
and .so should not have curious patchy black- 
ish and ultramarine tinted scapulars. The 
wing coverts are similar to rKfidorsus ex- 


cept that there is a hint of ultramarine on 
the tips of some of the greater one. 

(6). M.C.Z. 69609, o im., Kuala Treban, 
Sarawak, Borneo, Feb. 28, 1918. An imma- 
ture hybrid is of interest. Above this speci- 
men shows a prominent forehead spot and 
the merest trace (two feather tips) of a 
supraocular patch. The scapulars are black 
with a few faint tips of ultramarine. The 
les.ser and median wing coverts are largely 
rufous, the greater are black, washed with 
ultramarine and with faint rufous edgings. 
Below this bird i.s typically immature, hav- 
ing a white throat and .strongly rufous 
cheeks, flanks, and breast band. 

The above specimens represent almo.st a 
complete transition from enthaenn motley i 
to riifidorsns riffidorsiis. Each bird repre- 
.sents a greater or less blending of the dis- 
tinctive characters of the two species. Here 
indeed is an interesting example of two 
closely related forms of kingfisher which do 
not quite satisfy any of the concepts of 
taxonomy or speciation. On the one hand the 
color of the back is so different that many 
taxonomists would consider these birds to 
belong to two species. Others might lump 
them, if it were not for the over-lapping of 
their ranges. From the .speciation point of 
view they do not conform either to a Super- 
species or to a rassoikreis. And yet the 
birds would satisfy any geneticist as to 
their close ancestry by their apparent readi- 
ness to hybridize. 

Shown on a linear .scale, the characters of 
these hybrids indicate quite clearly their 
intermediate position. Letting certain car- 
acters equal certain numbers we arrive at 
an arbitrary scale as follows: 


< 1 Uhai M \ 
moth \i 

Forehead .spot present — 0 

Supraocular spot present — 0 
Scapulars blue — 0 

Lesser & median 

wingco verts black — 0 

Greater wing 

coverts black — 0 


» ufidursu y 
» u tnu>r^ui 

ab.sent — 1 0 
absent — 10 
rufous lilac — 10 

rufous — 10 

rufous — 10 



jnotleyi rufidorsus 

Text-Jig. 1. The numbers on the left are those of the individual specimens. The base 
line represents the scale from mofleyi to rufidorsus. At the end of each specimen’s line 
IS the figure representing the sum of its characters. 
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By adding up each specimen's score and 
dividing by five we arrive at the following: 

The original description of Ceyx dilU 
wynni Sharpe (1868) would have sufficed 
for the local race of crithacvn, if it had not 
been for the fact that not only did Sharpe 
not mention a supraocular patch as occur- 
ring on his type, but Salvador! ( 1869) spe- 
cifically says that it did not have one. 1 
cannot find a single undoubted specimen of 
the species erithacus which does not possess 
this spot. Any specimen, therefore, coming 
from Borneo or Sumatra or the Malay 
Peninsula (as will be seen later) which 
is an adult but does not possess either the 
forehead spot or supraocular patch, and yet 
which has ultramarine on scapulars or wing 
coverts must be considered to be potentially 
a hybrid. 

Ceyx erithacus captus Ripley. 

Cegjc enthacuit cajittis Ripley, Proc, Ne 2 v Eaq. 

ZooL Chth, \IX, 15, Dec. 29, 194 J. 

Dcscnpfiint: This race differs from tnoi- 
by its longer bill and slightly larger 
size, and by reduction of the forehead spot 
which is lacking in one specimen. This last 
character was not mentioned in the original 
description due to the fact that the question 
of the hybrid population of moilviji has not 
been elucidated. 

From cnfhacaa this rac-e differs as 
motlcyi, 

I have seen no immature specimens. 

Wing, ^ 50.5-(j2.5 (6(1.8). 
Tail, 28-24 ( 25,6). Wing-tail index 89-40. 
Bill 32-88.5 (82.6). 

Range : Nias I. West Sumatra. 

Sped m< }is E.t a m i tu d : Th ree. 

I)i}irnsf<ion : It is int(*resting to note that 
rapfns, as maciocai )/.s, differs from its near- 
est relative by size. In this case it is tin* bill 
which is notably larger. Like* maciocanii^, 
also, the forehead spot and the supraocular 
patch are mucli reduced. 

Ceyx eriihacus varftasi Manuel. 

Cf' 2 f.r eniliucits rrirgofu Manuel, PhtL Jourv. 

Science, 69., No. 4, 888, Aug., 1989. 

DcHcnptton : I)iff<*rs from moilviji, wffiich 
it otherwise closely resembles, by the reduc- 
tion of the lilac w^ash on the upper surface. 
In the specimen examined this wash occurs 
only in a supraorbital stripe* ending in an 
ultramarine supraocular patch, and on the 
lower back, two areas where the color is 
most highly concentrated in motlcyi. The 
ultramarine wash on the scapulars also is 
reduced to the tips of one or two feathers. 
The specimen examined, though otherw^ise 
in adult plumage, has a black shaft and a 
black strips along the middle of the terminal 
half of the tail feathers. 

MeasurementH (one female) : Wing 56.5. 
Tail 24. Wing-tail index 42. Bill 28.5. 

Range: Mindoro I., Philippine Islands. 


Discussion : The existence of this popula- 
tion of Ceyjr (riihacm was only discovered 
in 1989 by Manuel who noticed that two 
specimens of Ceyx had the blue supraocular 
patch not found in rufidorsus. It is worth 
noting that Ceyx melaiiurus behaves in a 
strictly representative way in the Philip- 
pines with rufidorsus, while erithacus has 
incurred on the range of rufidorsus on 
Mindoro. 

Ceyx rufidorsus rufidorsus Strickland. 
Ceyj rufidorsa Strickland, Pioc, ZooL Soc,, 

p. 99, 1846. 

Ceyjc ivjiominatns Salvador!, Atii R, Acrad. 

ScL Tonno, IV, p. 4(56, 1869. 

Descriplio)t: Above, rufous washed with 
lilac, scapulars and wung covt‘r1s as the 
back, primaries black, the first edged with 
rufous, secondaries black edged with i-ufrius 
Ordinarily this species lacks a dark fore- 
head spot (three tim(*s present in 25 ex- 
amples) and an ultramarine suiiraocular 
patch (twice present in 25 exami>les). Below 
the throat is white, the rest o( the iiiidei*- 
parts being rich yellows 

Immature liirds differ from the adult b> 
having less of the bright lilac w^ash on the 
rufous upper parts. A nestling (A.M.N.ll. 
(>.*>7014) from (iiinong Talian, Pahang, Ma- 
la> Penin.. collected in Novemlier, has hhu'iv 
scapulars tinted with rufous anci with om* 
or two faint spots of ultramarine. The wiiig 
coverts tend to have rather more black tiian 
the adult. The tail is entirely rufous. Belovs 
the throat and Ixily are whiti*, the (*l'(*i*ks, 
tianks, and a band across the abdomen 
rufous. 

An immature male from Last .Ja\a 
ixA.M.N.H. 687081) collected in August, has 
(omjilolelv rii foils scajnilars. This bird is 
one of the specimens which luus an ultra- 
marine spot above tin* ear. Below' it agri*!'** 
with the other specimens. 

An immature female from Borneo 'AM. 
N H. 687055) coll(*c1ed in Se\)tember, has 
blackish .scapulars overlaid with rufous and 
a black-tiiiped tail. 

Meastiremf ufs (adults): Wing, ^ 56.5- 
60.5 (58.2), 9 59.5 ()().5 (60). Tail, * 22.7 
25 (28.7, 9 24-24.7 (24.2 ). Wing-tail index 
89 41. Bill, from naris, c.^ and 9, 27-8)2 
( 28 ) , 

Range : Malay Peninsula, Rhio and 
Lingga Islands, Banka, Billiton, Sumatra, 
Siberut, Sijiora, Java, Bali, Lombok, Sum- 
bawut, Florc'S, Kangeari, Baw^an, BoriU'O, 
North Natuna, Anamba Ids, and Philij)- 
pines, Palaw'an, Balabac, Mindoro, Tawi- 
tawi, Bongao, Calamianes. 

Spe Cl ni( ns Exa mined : Twenty-one. 

Discussion : Several specimens from the 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra have been 
noted which appear to be hybrids. 

(1). An adult female (A.M.N.ll. 687027) 
from the Deli district of Sumatra, Van 
Heyst coll., has a prominent forehead spot 
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and an infusion of ultramarine in the supra- 
ocular area. The scapulars, lesser and me- 
dian wing coverts are mixed with black and 
ultramarine. 

( 2 ) . Another adult female { M.C.Z. 17707 ) 
from Benkoolen, Sumatra, has a prominent 
forehead spot and blackish scapulars and" 
wing coverts irregularly spotted with traces 
of ultramarine. 

(3) . A juvenal male ( U.S.N.M. 180199) 
from Kateman River, K. Sumatra, collected 
in August, has the forehead spot and black 
tipped with ultramarine scapulars of er if ha- 
ws, but it lacks the supraocular patch. The 
terminal half of the tail along the shaft of 
the feathers is black. 

(4) . An immature specimen from Great 
Karimon Id., K. Sumatra, (U.S.N.M. 
18(U98) collected in May, has a black fore- 
head patch and mixed scapulars, black and 
rufous, with lilac and ultramarine sjmts. 

(5) . A male molting into adult plumage 
fA.M.N.lI. (>37012) from western Pahang, 
Malay Peninsula, ctdlected in January, has 
the blue forehead s])ot and supraocular 
patch of ei it haws. However, the wing cov- 
erts, as in some of the Bornean hybrids, ar(» 
mainly rufous. 

These specimens indicate clearly that 
wherever the range of these two species 
overlap, there is a pronounced tendency to 
hybridization. From them it is clear that 
any specinum from Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula or Piorneo, which seems to be 
adult but has either of the following com- 
binations, must be suspect. 

Hybrid Type* A : Forehead spot and sujira- 
ocular patch pr<*sent, but scapulars and wing 
co\erts largel> rufous. 

Hybrid Type B: Forehead spot and supra- 
ocular patcli abst'iit, but scapulars and wing 
coverts largely black with an ultramarine 
W'ash. 

SiK‘(imens from Java tend to be slightly 
smalh*i\ but tests for the significance of 
these data by the formula of T, show that 
the differences are not valid and the name 
iiniomniat ns cannot be upheld. 

Ceyx rufidorsus junp^pi ssp, nov. 

Tudv: M.(\Z. no. 178157, 6 ad., collected 
by K. Jacobson and W, (\ vanlleurn, July 
28, 1913, Ajer Dingin, Simalur 1. 

Diagnoses : From C\ r. rHfi(forsi(s this race 
differs by its larger size. 

Mrasin'cnicnfs (of type): Wing 62, tail 
26, bill 31.5; (of series): Wing, 3 62-64.5 
(63.2), 9 62.5-63,5 (63). Tail, V 25-26 
(25.5), 9 2e5.5-26.5 (26). Wing-tail index 
39-42. Bill, c? and 9,30.5-32 (31.3). 

Range: Simalur and Batoe Ids, Tanah 
Massa and Tanah Bala. 

Specimens Examined : Seven. 

Discussion : This race is decidedly larger 
than rufidojsus from the rest of the range. 
It is interesting to note that the bill meas- 
urements, tnough averaging larger, are not 


significantly so when the probability is com- 
puted by standard deviation. Birds from 
Siberut and Sipora, as listed by Chasen & 
Kloss (1926), agree in size with typical 
rufidorsus. Here again, as in the two races 
of Ceyx erithacus on small islands north 
and west of Sumatra, this population of 
kingfishers differs from its nearest rela- 
tives by larger size. This race is named in 
honor of Dr. G. C. A. Junge of the Leiden 
Museum who has always been int(*restod in 
East Indian birds. 

Conclusion. 

Ceyx erithacus and rufidorsvs are closely 
allied species and might be considered con- 
specific w^ere it not for the fact that their 
ranges are overlapping. In the Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra and Borneo where this oc- 
curs, specimens w'ere examined w^hich show" 
hybrid characters indicating that the earlier 
confusion in the nomenclature was probably 
due to this phenomenon. Ceyx rufidf^tsus is 
considered to be the older species du(* to its 
more extensive range. 
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11 . 

On the Reproduction of Gobiosoma robustum Cinsburg. 

C. M. Breder, Jr. 

New York Zoological Society. 

(Plates I & II ; Text-fifrurc 1 ) . 


iNTRODIKTION. 

The small and active froby, Gobiosoma 
rohusfinn GinsbiirK, inhabits a wide range 
of territory on the west coast of Florida 
near the field station of the New York 
Aquarium located on Palmcdto Key. There 
appears to be nothing whatever in the 
literature on the liabits or behavior of 
this common fish. The observations and data 
pre.Nented herewith were gathered inci- 
dental to studies of the life histories of 
other wSpecie^ in this region i see Ilreder 
19:>l)a and b, 1 9 11 a and b). Mr. M. l». lUshop 
of Yale University, Mr. L. A. Krumholz of 
the Universit.v of Illinois and Mr. 1> Dontzin 
of (.’ornell Univ'ersity all rendered v^ilued as- 
sistance in connection with this study. 

This species, different i«uted fr(»m related 
forms b.v Ginsburg <19J18), rejiresents the 
only member of the genus found occuring 
near tin* laboratory. Here it is abundant and 
nia> be taken in numlier.s among the man- 
gi’ove roots and on oj^en sandy beaches. 
Dredging brought it up from depths as 
great as tw’onty feet, which repn'sents the 
deepest of this shallow bay in the vicinity 
of the laboratory. It was taken in such 
equipment over all of tht* various types of 
bottom, such as grassy places, sponge beds, 
scallop beds, sand bars and even over soft 
spots of tlocculent mud. 

The individuals of this form are exceed- 
ingly variable. Fowler (1941) figures six 
pat bums represented in his material. Some 
of the pattern differences are r(‘ferable to 
sex but they are so overlaid with individual 
vagaries that exact description becomes dif- 
ficult. Nevertheless with a little experience 
it is possible to sex individuals with reason- 
able accuracy. 

^ Shropshire (1932) figures the young of a 
Gobiosoma under the name (7ob/osow?a moles- 
fvm. It is impossible to tell just which form, 
under present terminology, he had. G. jiioles- 


turn Girard is now^ a synonym of G. bosci 
(Lacepede) but as Shropshire thought his 
material was not the latter it is possible 
that he was actually dealing with (7. robus- 
tum as here understood. 

There is no confusion about the identity 
of the present material as the fish w’ere 
taken guarding their eggs and furthermore 
all other specimens in our collections are 
referable to this one species, and it is the 
only form definitely known to be living in 
the vicinity. Dr. I. (Jinsburg, the describer 
of G. robustum, was good enough to check 
over this maftuual and compare it with his 
laiTe series of lioth sjiecies. 

Nesting .vnd Nesting Sites. 

Gobiosoma lobustum may be found with 
its eggs fj'om March to June, at least. At 
first this finding led to the assumption in 
the field that there were more than one 
species included. However, since a critical 
stud> of the incubating fishes shows them 
to be referable to a single species, it follows 
that this form has a long spawning period 
w’hich reaches from tht* coldest to the warm- 
est period of the year. It may well be that 
actually spawning is in progress at all 
times, which, if true would account for the 
relatively small number of nests encoun- 
tered at any one lime, compared with the 
abundance of individuals in the region. 

Tht* nests so far located have all been in 
shells or sponges. Usually the eggs are 
found hanging from the underside of some 
surface, but arc not necessarily in such a 
position. Plate I, Figure 1, shows the tvv^o 
valves of a Pecteii shell with the eggs at- 
tached to what had been the lower shell and 
the guarding male with them. This fish con- 
tinued caring for the eggs with the shell in 
its open position. 

Courtship and Parental Care. 

Apparently only the males guard the 
eggs, as females have never been found in 
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the vicinity of nests. The males fan and 
work over the eggs in a manner reminiscent 
of a fresh water darter. Beyond this noth- 
ing w’as noted in the matter of specialized 
behavior. Although the males would attack 
small animals, such as other gobies, the 
slightest disturbance of a larger sort would 
usually cause them to retire. They would 
return as soon as the disturbance subsided. 

Although we were not successful in hav- 
ing this species spawn in aquaria, several 
males established themselves in sheltered 
places which they would defend against the 
intrusion of their tank mates. From such 
locations they would sally forth to court 
nearby females. This was done with much 
spreading of the fins, especially the dorsal, 
accompanied by short darts near or at the 
female. This was usually carried on until 
she retreated. The coloration of the male at 
these times became intense and dark, nearly 
black, in most cases; most notably so on the 
widely extended first dorsal fin. 

The largest male seen was 34 mm. in 
standard length. This is the fish shown in 
Plate 1. The smallest mature and ripe male 
seen was 16.5 mm. Ripe females examined 
ranged from 16. t5 to 21.5 mm. Apparently 
the males not only reach a larger size but 
average somewhat lai’gtT than the females 
as well. Smaller individuals grading down 
to those of a few millimeters are present 
both summer and winter, again indicating 
a long if not continuous reproductive season. 

The Eggs. 

The elongate eggs are attached by one 
end to a matted base of adhesive threads. 
They are evenly elliptical but there is an 
apparent seasonal difference in their pro- 
portions. Those taken in March average 
rather differently than those taken in June 
according to the following schedule, meas- 
ured on living eggs and given in mm. 


dropping out. In this connection the differ- 
ences in the spawning times of Opsant^s tau 
and Opsanus beta discussed by Breder 
(1941a) is suggestive. 

The winter eggs are shown in six stages 
of development in Text-fig. 1. When first 
found they appeared as in March 14, 
3:45 p.m. The yolk and germinal parts are 
opaque and slightly yellowish. The elliptical 
envelope is clear and without markings. 
Attachment is at one end by means of a 
tangled mass of adhesive strands. The na- 
ture of this material is better shown in the 
photographs of PI. II. In many of the eggs 
the yolk was nearer to the upper tip than 
to the center. Numerous exceedingly small 
droplets, hardly visible at lower powers, 
were scattered over the surface of the yolk 
as indicated in the sketches. Twenty-two 
and a quarter hours later the eggs appeared 
as shown in Text -fig. 1, ‘"B.” At this stage 
the swelling of the large head was espe- 
cially prominent. In an additional twenty-six 
and a quarter hours th(‘ embryo was well 
formed and appeared as in Text-fig. 1, 

Both yolk and embryo ])resented an opaque* 
appearance. After twenty and one-cpiarter 
hours more the embryo had reached the pro- 
portions shown in Text-fig. I, “D.'' At no 
time was there a sufficient transparence to 
evidence much of the internal structun* 
The side view seen in Text-fig. 1, “K,” when 
the egg was tw'enty-one hours more ad- 
vanced, sh(>w\s some of the v^ertebral frag- 
mentations By the tim(' an additional 
twenty-seven and one-half hours had t)as^(‘d 
the heart was evident and beating slowly 
and th<» tail gave sj>asmodic twitches. 

These figures cover a ]>eriod of 117’i 
hours during which time the temperature in 
the incubating dishes ranged from 15.5 to 
18.5^' r. It was noted that some of the egg> 
were not as advanced as otht*rs, indicating 
at least more than one spawning. These iig- 


No. of eggs Months 

8 March 

2 June 

10 All 


Length 
Average Maximum 
1.62”* 1.70 

1.35 1,40 

1.57 1.70 


Minimum Average 

1 .55 0.62 

1.30 0.50 

1..i0 O.hO 


Width 

Maximum Minimum 

0.70 0.60 

0.50 0.50 

0.70 0.50 


The.se differences would seem to be refer- 
able to seasonal effects, probably chiefly 
temperature, controlling the speed of de- 
velopment of the ovarian eggs. Another pos- 
sible interpretation is that this is an ex- 
pression of incipient speciation, starting 
first wdth a prolonged spawning season fin- 
ally reaching over the extremes of summer 
and wdnter temperatures. Those fish most 
responsive to temperature variations, at 
either end of the long season, might be b(‘- 
ginning to show' slight differences in repro- 
ductive items, in this case egg size, finally 
leading to the establishment of tw^o fairly 
distinct forms with, perhaps, intermediates 


ures are ba.sed on the youngest eggs. By the 
time the last stage vva.s reached they wen* 
practically etpial, so far a.s gross examina- 
tion was concerned. Plato 11, Figur(*s 2 ami 
3, give some indication of the differences in 
the extent of advancement of the eggs, e.spe- 
cially if compared with the sketches of Text- 
fig. 1. 

By March 24 all the eggs w ere dead, jire- 
sumably due to extreme lem])erature fluc- 
tuations in the laboratory. 

Discussion. 

The development of the eggs of Gohinsowo 
ho.Hci ( Lacepede ) has been described in de- 
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Text-fij?. 1. Stages in the development of the eggs of Gohlttsnma robust utn. Camera 
lucida sketches of living material. A. An early egg as found in nest. B, 22^4 hours older 
than “A,” with cephalization well advanced. C. 48*2 hours older than “A/’ with the tail 
reaching well beyond the yolk. I). 68% hours older than “A.” K. 89% hours older than 
*‘A.^' F. 117% hours older than “A/^ with the heart beating and the embryo showing 
activity. 

tail by Kuntz (1916) and discussed at length such close species. The eggs of the latter 
by Hildebrand & Cable (1938). A compari- average slightly longer and wider than 
son of the present notes on G. robustum those of G. hosci, as is indicated bj" the fob 
with these papers shows the details to be lowing tabulation of ranges in size, given 
quite similar, as would be expected on tw^o in mm. 
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Long Short 

Species Diameter Diameter 

G. hosci 1.15-1.37 0.67-0.59 

G. rohuBtam All 1.30-1.70 0.50-0.70 

Summer 1.35-1.40 0.60-0.50 

Winter 1.62-1.70 0.62-0.70 

It will be noted that the summer measure- 
ments are closer to those of G. hose I than 
those of the winter. The G. hosci material 
was likewise taken in summer. Hildebrand 
& Cable (1938) found young from May to 
December on the North Carolina coast, in- 
dicating a long season for this species also 
but with a winter interruption which is 
probably more a matter of geography and 
temperature than a specific difference. This 
strengthens the view that spawning may 
take place throughout the year on the much 
warmer Florida west coast. They found the 
young sometimes in the surface tows but 
more frequently in the bottom tows, indi- 
cating that they do not spend much time as 
plankton, an item also noted in the G. 
robastmi) material. Dip nets have found 
them in very small sizes clinging to float- 
ing drift, such as bits of plant stems, and 
it seems that most specimens taken in sur- 
face tows come from such locations, as <wen 
in very small sizes they sink rapidly and 
are not given to much active .swimming 
other than short darts between supporting 
objects. Apparently sustained swimming is 
a considerable effort for these fishes. 

The eggs of G(>hi(>so)na and a number of 
related genera are remarkably siniilar as 
are their reproductive habits and it would 
be pointless at this ])lace to discuss the per- 
haps minor differences of uncertain clarity 
until much more is knowm in greater detail 
about more of the numerous si)eci<‘s. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1 

Fig. 1. Male Gobiosama lohastaia ruaidinj.' 
nest in an opened scnllof) shell. 

Plate IT. 

Fiy. 2. Photoniicrogra})h of Ilu‘ living ei^cs ni 
about th(* stage sliown in Text>figuie 
1, A. 

Fig, *>. Photomicrogi'aph of the living egg- in 
about the stajj«‘ of Text~figiiie 1, E. 
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Trichodina spheroidesi and Trichodina halli spp. nov. Parasitic 
on the Gills and Skin of Marine Fishes, with Special 
Reference to the Life-history of T. spheroidesi. 

Morton Padnos 

AVk; York Vrii versify 

& 

Ross F. Nigrelli 

New Yoik Aquarium 
Plates 1 HI; Texl-fipu res 1-4. 


Introduction. 

Marine members of the family Urceolarii- 
(lae have been described from several species 
of invertebrates and vertebrates. Amony 
those parasitizing fish are the following: 
Ttieliodiua srorpaom Robin <1879) from 
the gills of Sroipavya and Triqla: 7’. lahro- 
ium Hhatton (1910) from two species of 
Symphodus; and, T. faiiai da (hinha & 
Pinto (1928) from the intestine of the 
smooth puffer, Sphf ) oidi s festudiueus. 
Fanlham (1918, 1919, 1921, 19:i0» reported 
Trichodina from several fishes of which the 
following were d(‘finit(*ly identified as new 
in his 19‘10 papei*: Trichodina cJini from 
(linns faurcs, (\ siifictriliosns, (\ capensis, 
C. cottoidcs, (' nnpniUn ns. Pi niopoma hen- 
ncflli and Re.r salpa: T. hlnini from Blen- 
nins cornnfns, T. nniffilis from Mnpil vopito 
and T, cJielidonichflnfs from Chi lidonichihijr 
cn pen sis. 

Hecause of insufficient information on 
many of the above forms, it w^as e\ti*eniely 
difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion as 
to the validity of these siiecies. In the pres- 
ent studies, the w^riters encountered two 
forms of Trichodina parasitic on the gills 
and skin of puffers iSpheroidf s macidafns) 
and oth<‘r marine fishes from the New’^ York 
and New^ Jersey coast. These peritrich cili- 
ates are easily distinguished from one an- 
other on absolute size and other characters. 
The one, a smaller and more abundant form, 
is designated Trichodiva spheroidesi. The 
other, larger in all respects and less fre- 
quently encountered, is called Trichodina 
halli. This species can easily be distin- 
guished from other Trichodina infesting 


marine fishes on the basis of body size and 
size and relationships of the organelles ( see 
Table). 

Matkhial and Mkthods. 

Betw^een the months of June and the early 
part of October, from 1938 to 1940, about 
three hundred of the puffers taken in pound 
nets in Sandy Hook Bay wore examined for 
Trichodina. Twt) hundred and forty-eight, 
or 82'<', of the fish were found parasitized, 
the intensity varying considerably. 

A number of gill samples w^ere fixed in 
Schaudinn’s fluid without acetic acid, and 
others were fixed in 10'^' neutral formalin. 
The material was stained with Heidenhain’s 
iron-hematoxylin and Mallory's triple stain. 
A few^ samples of those tr(‘ated by the for- 
mer method w^re counterstained with “light 
green." Only the Schaudinii-fixed specimens 
w^ere found suitable for cytological studies. 
Studies on the adhesive disc and denticulate 
ring were made from both the Schaudinn 
and formalin fixed material. 

A combination of the Klein's (1926) sil- 
ver impregnation and the I)e Fano’s i*ed ac- 
tion technicjues was used to determine the 
ciliary pattern. Especially good results for 
such studies wx*re obtained with material 
fixed wnth formalin. The samples w’ere 
washed in five changes of distilled w^ater. 
impregnated with a 5% solution of silver 
nitrate for a period of eight to twelve hours, 
and placed in darkness. Following the re- 
moval of excess silver nitrate solution the 
material w^as reduced in De Fa no's solution. 
The films w’ere tones in a lYf .solution of 
sodium hydrosulphite and sodium anthra- 
ciuinone sulphonate (25:1). This method, 
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althouKh not delieato enough to give a dis- 
tinct silvei line system, nevertheless effec- 
tively demonstrated the ciliary pattern, in- 
cluding the basal granules. 

Measurements were taken of the height, 
the diameter of the organism, the diameter 
of the adhesive disc* and of the denticulate 
ring. A count was made of the hook number 
on ell mounted organisms. 

Host- Parasite PwElationships. 

A \ariety of fishes indigent to the Sandy 
Hook aiea were found to harbor Trivhodina 
( Nigrelli, 1040 ». The infestation on any one 
host species was never found as consistently 
or as intense as on the puffers. Insofar as 
could be determined, trichodiniasis among 
puffers was limited to fish on th(‘ New York 
and New Jersey coast, for examination of 
this species from the coast of Massachusetts 
during ]>art of the period of this investiga- 
tion did not re\eal infection. 

A few migratory Tncfioclnia were found 
moMug about on the body surface of puffers. 
However, the heaviest infestation was al- 
ways on the gills. T'his may be attributed to 
the small opei-cular opening which encour- 
ages the concentration of these ciliates in 
the gill chamber. 

The jirescuice of red blood cells in food 
vacuoles of the jjarasites show that they are 
capable of considerable tissue th*struction. 
This is indicated further by the fact that in 
exceptionally heavy infestation the gill 
epithelium w’as completely destroyed, leav- 
ing large denuded areas among the fila- 
ments. Such a condition results in the death 
of the liosl. 

Triehoilina spher^puiesi sj). nov. 

(Text-fig, 1 ) . 

I>< sri iijf lOH : Organisms turban shaped. 
Diameter ranges from 17-54 a; height from 
12-42 a. Two jiarallel rows of adoral, long, 
Ilexible, closel> set, cilia present ; cilia begin 
a short distance from the base of the pedun- 
cl(', make one and a (piarter clockwise, spiral 
turns and termmale in the vestibuluin just 
above the mid-s<‘ctional plane of the oral 
surface: cilia, shortened noticeably at a 
point near the entrance of the vestibiilum, 
spirals twice along the w^all of the vesti- 
bulum and at the lower end are twisted to- 
gether; direction of this spiral, when view'ed 
from the end of the vestibulum outward, 
also clockwdse. Aboral region wdth two rings 
oi cilia ; one ring, fused to form a mem- 
branelle, attached to inner posterior surface 
of the velum; second ring of cilia, found 
between membraiielle and outer surface of 
the adhesive disc, are more delicate and 
approximately half as long as those forming 
the membranelle. Adhesive disc is a deep 
saucer-shaped organelle, ventral in position, 


bordered on the dorsal side by the denticu- 
late ring and on the posterior side by the 
inner row of cilia; diameter of adhesive disc- 
ranges from 18-32 m; striae, present on in- 
ner and outer walls of the disc, are argento- 
philic. Denticulate ring non-argentophilic ; 
diameter of the ring varies from 14-22 g; 
denticles of the ring with hooks on outer 
border and slender rays on inner border, 
joined together by triangular projections 
( Text-fig. 4 ) ; number of hooks varies from 
21-31. Macronucleus is typically horse-sho<‘ 



Text-fig. 1. T i ichodtiia ohIvsi. Side viev\ 

950. Semj-diagrammatic reconsti'uction from 
hematoxylin and silver nitj'ate ])reparatu)ns 
A<L r.., adoial cilia; \., vestibulum; Mu., 
maci onucleus ; (I. V., coniiactile vacuole; Mi., 
inicronutleus ; 1). R.. denticulate ung ; \fl. D.. 
adhe.sive di.se; Ve., velum; J. iniuu ring of 
aboial cilia; Ah. outer ling of aboial (ilia 

shaped, with comparatively f<‘U’' basophiii'* 
granules; it lies in the posterior half of the 
cell, parallel to the dorsal plant* of the ad- 
hesive disc; the open ends of the macronu- 
cleus extend to the oral side and surround 
the descending portion of thi* gullet, (’on- 
tvactile vacuole lies close to th(» descending 
portion of the vestibulum and during trophic 
life, fission and post-coiijugative reorgani- 
zation, it is found in the posterior half of 
the cell. Trophic micronucleus small, lies 
close to the left tip of the macronucleus, 
during conjugation its position is variabh*. 

Remarkic Many individuals of this spe- 
cies were found to be infected with the suc- 
torian parasite, FJndosphaera (iiffdmarnn. 
In such cases, position of the nuclei and 
other cytoplasmic contents may be greatly 
displaced. The above description is based on 
several hundred normal ciliates. Tnchodina 
tipheroidesi is distinguished from other 
Tnchodina described from marine fishes by 
the presence of the inner ring of aboral 
cilia. 

Triehodina halli sp. nov. 

(Text-fig. 2) . 

Description: Hemisphere or dome-shaped 
organisms. Diameter, taken at the base. 
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Tc'xt-fijj:. 2. A. Tnvhod'nm halh. Side view. 950. Semi-diag:ramimitic recon&ti notion 
ium hematoxylin and silver nitrate preparations. Lej^end same as in Text-fiK:. 1. Note 
llie alisence of innci* aboral rinj? of cilia. B. Denticulate ring. V 475. 


ranges from 15 80 a. Adoral cilia present, 
similar in arrangement and extent to T, 
^plKnoifiiah Only one ring of aboral cilia 
oMdent ; membraneile absent. Disc diameter 
vari(‘s from 41-81 m; striae present in two 
layers Denticulate ring thicker than in T. 
'<pl(no}d(yi: diameter ranging from 20 54 
a, denticles fitted together by the insertion 
of a cone-sha])ed i)rotuberanc(‘ of one den- 
ticle into a corresponding dejiression in 
adjacent one (Text-fig. 2, B). Number ol 
hooks \aries from 20-.'U; hooks shaped and 
curved like a ship’s propeller blade and 
joined to the denticles at an angle so that 
w^heii obsiTved on edge the broad area is not 
evident and they aiipear to be cre.scent 
.sha])ed. Macronuclens as in T. sphooldcai, 
except that arms are longer and there are 
more basojihilic granules })r(*sent. Position 
of the micronucleiis and oth(*r .structures 
typical. 

Rcmaiks: Trichodum halli can be distin- 
guished from T. sphctoidcfii in the follow- 
ing ways: (1 ) size of organism and organ- 
elles considerably larger, <2) ratio of disc 
diameter to the diameter of the organism as 
a whole is less, (2) denticulate ring thicker, 
(4) shape and arrangement of denticles and 
hooks entirely different, (5) longer arms of 
the macronucleus, and (6) lack of inner 
ring of aboral cilia. 

The variation in size of both T. spheroid- 
esi and T, halli suggests that other species 
of Trirhodim reported in recent years may 
have presented a like variation in range of 


measurement if sufficient numbers were 
studied. A re\iew^ of the reported .siiecies 
shows that in very few instances was this 
range adetiuately determined. In the table 
below' a comparison of measurements of 
various structures of T. sphiutidisi and 
T. halli with the available data of some 
previously reported marine species is made. 
As may b(* seen from this talile all the spe- 
cies, excejit T. halh, fall within the size 
range of T, sphrroidesi. The distinguish- 
ing features of most of these forms consist 
mainly in host specificity ( ? ) and minor 
variations as to shape, ciliary pattern, na- 
ture of adhesive disc and denticulate ring. 
Since such information is not given in 
sufficient detail these organisms cannot be 
keyed out. 
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Binary Fission in Tiichodim spheroideni. 

('Poxt-figs. li & 4). 

The stages of fission in T. spheroidesi 
correspond very closely to those described 
by Diller (1928) for the species of Tricho- 






Text-fig. 4. I'nchodnta sphc) oidf'si. X 950. Iron-heniatoxylin preparations. G, U, 1, 
binary fission stages showing the final division of the macronucleus and the reorganiza- 
tion of the denticulate ring. (’. V,, contractile vacuole; N. R., new ring; O. R., old ring. 


diita from tadpoles. The trophomacronucleus 
undergoes vacuolization and clefts appear 
in the ground substance (Tcxt-fig. 3, B). 
The macronucleus begins to condense vi^hile 
the chromatin granules, large in the trophic 
stage, become smaller in size and randomly 
distributed in the matrix. As the macro- 
nucleus contracts further, the micronucleus 
swells, eventually becoming spheroidal, then 
divides mitotically (Text-fig. 3, C, D, E). 
A metaphase stage of a dividing micro- 
nucleus is shown in Text-fig, 3 D. The mito- 
tic division continues as the macronucleus 
pulls apart, and two daughter micronuclei 
are formed before the macronucleus is com- 


pletely divided (Text-fig. 3, F; Text-fig. 4, 
G). 

Plasmotomy takes place about the time 
of the late telophase. A stricture appears in 
the ventral portion of the organism, and the 
adhesive disc and denticulate ring separate 
into approximately equal halves (Text-fig. 
4, G, H ) . Final cleavage of the macronucleus 
takes place and two daughter cells are 
formed (Text-fig. 4, H). 

Peshkowsky (1923) reported that during 
division of Trichodina steinii and T. mifra 
the adoral cilia, gullet and contractile vacu- 
ole are absorbed. Careful study of the silver 
impregnated material, however, leads the 
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writers to believe that the adoral and the 
aboral zones of cilia, in T. spher aides i at 
least, are retained throughout division. The 
fate of the vestibulum and the vestibular 
cilia could not be traced. In specimens 
stained with hematoxylin, it was observed 
that the contractile vacuole is retained also 
during cell division. It appears to cleave 
concomitantly with the cleavage of the 
macronucleus (Text-fig. 4, G). 

The anlage of the new denticulate ring 
(corona) is laid down as a delicate ring 
close to the posterior border of the adhesive 
disc before the onset of cell division (Text- 
fig. 4, G ) . This confirms the observations of 
Diller (1928). After the formation of the 
daughter cells the new corona gradually 
develops its denticles and hooks and takes 
up a more dorsal position on the adhesive 
disc. The rays are the last structure to be 
formed in the ring. Half of the old ring, 
carried over after cell division by exich 
daughter cell, is pushed into the ventral plug 
of the cytoplasm between the aperture of 
the adhesive disc. Here it is slowly rcsorbed 
(Text-fig. 4, I, J). 

Conjugation in Trichodina sphcroidesi. 

(PL I HI). 

Conjugation in T. spheroidcsi is aniso- 
gamous and the process is very similar to 
that reported by Maupas (1888) for Votfi- 
cella nehuUfera (see also Doflein, 1927). 
The aboral surface of the microconjugant is 
fitted over the adoral surface of the macro- 
conjugant (Pis. I, II). They may or may not 
be oriented in the same direction. After the 
conjugants have assumed their respective 
positions, the micronucleus of each begins 
to swell, eventually becomes vesicular and 
passes from the original posterior position 
to a more central location in the cell (PI. 1, 
Figs. 1 -8 ) . The macronucleus begins to 
show signs of vacuolization (PL T, Fig. 2). 

At the time of spindle formation, the 
macronucleus twists and pulls apart into 
large coarse fragments (PL I, Fig. 3). 
These pieces continue to break up into small- 
er and smaller parts until minute spherical 
bodies with deeply staining granules are 
formed (PL 1, Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; PL II, 
Fig. 9). 

Micronuclear activity immediately preced- 
ing the metaphase period is not clearly de- 
fined (PL I, Fig. 4). It is possible that the 
micronuclei have a decreased affinity for 
iron-hematoxylin stain during these stages. 
The metaphase spindle, however, is clear 
and granular chromosomes can be identified 
about the center (PI. I, Fig. 5). During the 
final fragmentation of the macronucleus, 
two micronuclear divisions take place in 
each conjugant (PL II, Fig. 10). 

It is of interest to point out here that 
conjugation in T. spheroidesi differs from 


conjugation in Vorticella yiehuUfera in that 
there are only two micronuclear divisions in 
each conjugant instead of three. 

Protoplasmic continuity is established be- 
tween the conjugating individuals (PL II, 
Fig. 11), and the contents from the smaller 
individual pass into the larger one (PL IJ, 
Fig. 12). It is assumed that the gametic 
nuclei (PL II, Fig. 10) then combine to form 
the synkaryon, and the remaining nuclei are 
resorbed. The remains of the microconju- 
gant collapse and the ensuing processes of 
conjugation are confined to the single large 
exconjugant (PL II, Fig. 13). 

At the onset of its first division, the 
zygotic nucleus develops a larger spindle 
than any of the dividing nuclei in the early 
stages of conjugation. It is assumed that 
three mitotic divisions subsequently occur, 
resulting in eight micronuclei. Seven of 
these become the macronuclear anlage and 
one the functional microriucleus (PL II, 
Figs. 14, 15). The functional micronucleus 
divides (PL II, Fig. 15) and in the cell divi- 
sion which takes place, the macronuclear 
anlage are distributed betw(*en the daughter 
individuals i PL III ). The most frecpient dis- 
tribution is three and four ( PL III, Figs. 16, 
17). However, the distribution ma^ some- 
times be two and five (PL III, Figs. 18, 19) 
or one and six. Tell division continues until 
each of the daughter cells formed contain 
one macronuclear anlage (PL III, Fig 20) 
The macronucleus then increases in size and 
develops its chara(*teristic horse-sho(‘ shaix* 

Reorganization of the denticulate ring 
occurs in the macroconjugant shoilly after 
the fusion of the protoplasmic contents of 
the coniugants has occurred. Figures 12 and 
13 of Plate II show the newlv formed i ing 
together with the remains of the old den- 
ticulate ring. It should be pointed out that 
the original ring is present in preceding 
stages but is not shown in the figures frir 
sake of clarity. It is of interest to note that 
the number of denticles in the ne^\ ring is 
invariably the same as the number present 
in the old ring. Such structures as the gullet, 
vacuole and cilia are present throughout 
conjugation. 

Discussion. 

T) ichodinn spheroidesi is distinguished 
from other Tnchodina of marine fishes by 
the presence of the inner ring of aboral 
cilia. Wetzel (1927) and Precht (1035i re- 
ported a similar observation for T, pidieulus 
and T. scoploplonfis, respectively. 

The double layer of striae in the adhesive 
disc observed by the writers in the two 
forms from the puffers have been previ- 
ously reported by Mueller (1932, 1938) for 
Trichodina revicola and Vavchowia iiephri- 
fica, Mueller (1938) refers to the inner 
group of striae as the posterior hard rays 
and the outer group as the anterior soft 
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rays. He further commented that the soft 
rays comprise a system of myonemes which 
connect with the posterior girdle of cilia. 
This duplex nature of the striae Mueller 
featured to distinguish members of the 
Trichodinidae found in the urinary tract of 
fishes (e.g.» T. refiicola and V, nephritica 
from Esox niyer and Ehox masquinongy, 
respectively) from those found on the gills 
of certain fresh-water fishes reported by 
him in 1937. In the ciliates from the gills 
only the hard rays wore present in the stri- 
ated ring. However, the occurrence of double 
striations in the forms described by the 
writers suggests that this feature may be 
more widespread than heretofore has been 
observed. 

The similarity of conjugation in Tricho- 
(Uho pfdicidus to that of certain members of 
the Vorticellidae was first i)ointed out by 
I'usch (1855). Stages in conjugation among 
certain of the Urceolariidae have since been 
recorded and the same comparison made, 
('aullery & Mesnil (1915) reported stages 
in conjugation in Trichodwa patellae 
(Cuenot) from a species of fresh-water 
mollusc. Peshkowsky (1923) described con- 
jugation in T. sfeitiH and commented that 
this [)r()cess was similar in all essential fea- 
tures to that observed in the Vorticellidae. 
Anisogamous conjugation was described by 
Zich <1928) for Urceolaria korsvhelti, and 
by Hunter {193()) for two types of Tricho- 
dnia found in the intestine of sea-cucum- 
bers, Diller (1928) described in detail en- 
df)mixis in T riehndina from tadpoles. He 
suggested that some of the evidence of con- 
j\igatioii i)resented by Caullery & Mesnil. 
Peshkowsky and others were most likely 
stages in endomixis. The endoniictic stages 
described by Diller, however, conform close- 
ly to the nuclear reorganization in the post- 
con jugativc stages described for Trichodina 
r^phenddesi. Diller makes a distinction be- 
tween endomictic individuals and conjugat- 
ing forms on the basis of differences in 
shaf)e of macronuclear fragments. Since 
the fragments in Diller's material are not 
unlike those observed in some of the stages 
in conjugation in T. spheroidcsl this distinc- 
tion cannot be supported. Any other differ- 
ences that Diller may have noted are, in all 
probability, the result of examining too few 
samples of conjugation which he stated was 
present in his material. That he may have 
misinterpreted post-conjugation for endo- 
mixis is supported further by the similarity 
of his figure (PI. II, Fig. 14) of the first 
micron uclear division to the figure of the 
zygote nucleus in Vorticella nehulifera 
shown by Maupas (1888) (see Dofiein, Fig. 
310) and in Trichodina spheroidcsi (PI. II, 
Fig. 13). 


Summary. 

1. Trichodina spheroidesi and T. halli 
spp. nov. from the gills and skin of puffers 
iSph oroides macnlatus) and other marine 
fishes from the New Jersey and the New 
York coast are described. 

2. The processes of fission and conjuga- 
tion are described for T. spheroidcsi. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Anisopfamous conjugation in Trichodina 

ftpheroidesi. All figures drawn fiom material 

stained with iron-hematoxylin. < 950. 

Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Start of conjugation. 

Fig. 2. Macroijueleus in the process of frag- 
mentation. Note lumping of nuclear 
material. Micronucleiis in pre-meta- 
yihase stages of meiosis. 

Pig. 3. First macronuclear fragmentation. 

Micronucleus still in pre-metaphase 
stage. 

Fig. 1 Furthei* macronuclear fragmentation. 

Fig. 5. Metaphase of meiotic nucleu.s clearly 
evident. Fragmentation of the inacio 
nucleus continues. 

Pigs. (), 7, 8. Continued meiotic division and 
completion of fragmentation of the 
maci'onucleus into many spherical and 
oval shaped bodies of variou.s size. 

Plate IT. 

Fig. 9. Continuance of the meiotic proces.s 
seen in Fig. 8. 

Fig. 10. Second micronuclear division. Note 
persistent gametic micronucleus and 
the degeneration of other three micro- 
nuclei in each conjugant. 

Fig. 11. Cametic nuclei in an early stage of 
fusion to give rise to the synkaryon. 
The other micronuclei completely dis- 
appeared. Note the compl(‘tion of cyto- 
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})Iasmic continuity between the con- 
jugants. 

Fig. 12. The cytoplasmic contents of the micro - 
conjugant pass into the macroconju- 
gant. The new^ denticulate ring devel- 
ops while the old ring is resorbed. In 
this individual the macronuclear frag- 
ments are coarser than in the prece(i- 
ing stage. 

Fig. 13. Post -conjugant stage. Maci oconjngant 
with large zygotic nucleus in meta- 
phase stage. New denticulate ring and 
remnant of the old ring still pre.sent. 

Fig. 14. Initial stage in development of the 
macronuclear anlage. There art* sev- 
en of thes(‘ larger bodies present, in- 
dicating that thr(*e divisions of the 
zygotic nucl(‘us had taken place*. 

Fig. 15. Further development eif the macro- 
nuclear anlage. The start of the first 
binary fi.ssion. Micronucleus in meta- 
phase. 

Plate III. 

Figs. Id, 17. Daughter cells showing the three 
and four macronuclear anlage distri 
but ion. 

Figs. 18. 19. A two and live distribution of 
macronuclear material. 

Fig, 20. Each cell will continue to divide until 
only a single macronuclear anlage is 
present in each individual. The last 
.step in this process is shown in this 
figure. 
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Mortality of Albino Embryos and Aberrant Mendelian Ratios in 
Certain Broods of Xiphophorus hellerii.' 

Myron Gordon 

New York Zoological Society 
(Text-fiprure 1). 


In a previous publication^' the author has 
shown that when the albino swordtail is 
mated with the golden variety, their off- 
.spring resemble neither parent but revert to 
the ancestral gray coloration of the wild 
species. 

The author showed further that when the 
gray offspring of the above mating reached 
maturity and w’cre mated together, brother 
to sister, tht‘ second generation population 
consisted of three color classes: 202 were 
“wild'’ gray, 05 were golden and 07 were 
albino. These frecjuencies ai)proached the 
th(‘oi-elical 9:3:4 ratio and were interpreted 
on the basis of the recombination of two 
independent autosomal factors: St I for 
“wild” gray, s/ / for golden and St i and 
st / for albino. 

To get the above data the results of four 
matings W(‘i*e pooled, as Table I will show. 

Table I. 

S(*con(l Generation Offspring of Gray 
(Stst li) Swordtails. 


Female No. 

Gray 

Golden 

Albino 

70-4 

37 

12 

8 

70-5 

38 

13 

0 

70-0 

50 

15 

20 

70-7 

77 

25 

3,3 

Totals observed 

202 

05 

67 

vxiwciod 

188 

03 

83 


It was noted that there was a deficiency 
of albinos in the above totals, particularly in 
broods from females 70~4 and 70-5, yet the 
two indei)endent factor hypothesis seemed 
most appropriate in explaining the results. 
This was confirmed when the Chi-Square 
test for significance was applied to the 
pooled data; the value of Chi-Square was 

^ 1 wish to exprt'sH my thanks to the* Dopartment of 
Birds of the* Amorican Musoum of Natural History for the 
use of their laboratory in the Whitney Winp of th<* Museum. 

2 Back to their Ancestors, Journal of Hcrcd%t\, ^2: 
385-390. 1941 


found to be 4.18. However the value of Chi- 
Square for the first two broods alone was 
9.84 and indicates the deviations found here 
cannot be attributed to chance. 

Broods were obtained from three addi- 
tional females after mating with their gray 
brothers. The three females, 70-8, 70-9 and 
70-10, yielded ratios so obviously aberrant 
that counts of their young were not in- 
cluded in the original jiresentation because 
it w^as thought, at the time, that a contami- 
nating factor was involved in this portion of 
the experiment. Further study w^as under- 
taken to account for these unusual results. 

Reports from the laboratories of other 
workers and from our results as indicated 
in Table 1 iiointed to a deficiency of albinos 
in genetic tests. This w'as attributed to the 
constitutional weakness of the albino indi- 
viduals. It was noted, for insUince, that if 
the fishes of a brood are counted soon after 
birth and again after tw'^o months, the death 
rate of albinos is greater than that of the 
other color varieties. 

From this evidence it was suspected that 
the weakness of the albinos may be manifest 
early, perhaps in their embryonic stages of 
develoi'ment. The three additional females, 
70-8, 70-9 and 70-10, that produced hardly 
any albinos in their first broods (see Table 
11), w^ere killed three weeks after giving 
birth to their last brood. The females were 
dissected, their embryos were removed and 
counts were made of them. In each case an 
appropriate proportion of albinos was found 
among the gray and golden embryos. This 
may be seen in Table II. 

Discussion and Conclusions. 

It is obvious that the numbers of albinos 
are decidedly deficient among the young 
fishes from females 70-8, 70-9 and 70-10; 
the extremely high value of Chi-S(iuare, 
42.46, indicates that the results obtained 
are not due to chance variation alone. On 
the other hand, the numbers of albinos 
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Text fii?. I. Embryos from ffray females mated to gray males. 


Table IL 


Offspring of Gray (Stst li) Swordtails. 


Female No. 

Gray 

Golden 

Albino 


70-8 

38 

11 

2 

Young 


35 

10 

13 

Embryos 

70-9 

45 

10 

1 

Young 


40 

9 

12 

Embryo« 

70-10 

58 

18 

1 

Young 


40 

12 

17 

Embryos 

Totals : 




Observed 

141 

39 

4 

Young 

Expected 

103.5 

34.5 

40 


Observed 

115 

31 

42 

Embi yos 

Expected 

100 

35 

47 

found among the embryos of the 

same fe- 


males are in close harmony with exj)ectan(*y. 
The slight deviations found may be at- 


tributed to chance, for the C’hi-S(|uare value 
is low, 1.75. 

In light of all the data, the gray females 
tested may be divided into three groups ac- 
cording to their ability to produce viable 
albino swordtails. Females 70-8, 70-9 and 
70-10 fail in this respect almost completely; 
females 70-4 and 70-5 fail to produce an 
adequate number according to expectancy; 
females 70-0 and 70-7 have the ability to 
produce viable albino young in normal 
numbers. 

Thus the dcticiency of albinos in certain 
broods must be attributed not only to the 
low viability of the albinos themselves but 
also to some failure in the ability of the 
albinos’ mothers to carry their (omolete 
broods through to birth. 
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The Schooling Behavior of Mackerel: A Preliminary 
Experimental Analysis. 

Arthur Shlaifer 

New York Aqaariam & U. S, Fish & Wildlife Serviccy Woodh Hole, Masn, 

(Plate I). 


Introduction. 

As indicated in the comprehensive review 
of the field by Allee ( 1931 ) , animal aggre- 
gations and their significance have attracted 
increasing critical analysis in recent years. 
Curiously, the fish school — one of the most 
striking examples of well-integrated animal 
aggregations -- lias received remarkably 
meager critical attention. Sjiooner (1931) 
and Breder & Nigrelli (1935), considering 
various aspects of schooling in fishes, have 
noted this unfortunate lack of literature. 
Some notes on the schooling behavior of the 
herring, China honnigas L., by Newman 
(ISTG), constitute one of the earliest pub- 
lications in this field. Nevertheless, Parr 
(1927) after a fifty year interval had a 
virtually clear field for his theoretical 
analysis of the schooling behavior of 
mackerel. 

Fishes which do not school and have no 
visible aggr(‘gating tendency have been con- 
sidered **non-social” forms. However, it is 
unwise to so classify a form which mani- 
fests no obvious social tendencies. Statisti- 
cal evidence has demonstrated that the gold- 
fish, wliich had been summarily thus dis- 
missed, manifested a definite group effect; 
isolated individuals were found to have a 
higher rate of locomotor activity and oxy- 
gen consumption than did grouped gold- 
fishes (Schuett, 1934; Escobar, Minahan & 
Shaw, 1936; Hreder & Nigrelli, 1938; 
Shlaifer, 1938). Hence, social tendencies 
may be relatively obscure and not readily 
determined by casual observation. 

At the extremes, it is a relatively simple 
matter to differentiate between a loosely ag- 
gregating fish and a closely schooling one. 
However, in many cases it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine whether a fish should 
be considered a closely aggregating form or 
a loosely schooling one. The mackerel im- 
poses no such difficulties. It remains in 
dense schools throughout life, except for 
possible dispersal at night. It is difficult to 


think of an instance, at least among verte- 
brates, in which individuality is as com- 
pletely lost as it is in a mackerel or herring 
school. 

Parr (1927) subjected the mackerel 
school to critical theoretical analysis. Sev- 
eral interesting conclusions were reached 
which will be considered later. His report, 
however, contains relatively little experi- 
mental data. It is the purpose of this re- 
port to treat the phenomenon experimentally 
and, wherever possible, to attempt correla- 
tion with Parr’s theoretical conclusions. 

The writer wishes to express his deep 
appreciation to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service at whose Woods TIole station the 
experiments were performed; also to Dr. 
R. Buchshaum whose photographic skill is 
responsible for the figures in the plate. 

Experimental Study. 

Ninnbei of Individuals Needed to Form a 
School: The experimental animals used in 
these and subsequent tests were 8-inch 
specimens of the chub mackerel, Pnenma- 
fophorns grex (Mitchill). Originally caught 
in the waters off Woods Hole, they were sub- 
secpiently kept in appropriately large tanks 
in the laboratory. Several days were allowed 
for acclimatization before the animals were 
used. Two tanks were employed for experi- 
mental purposes. One was a rectangular as- 
sembled aiiLiarium with tran.sparent glass 
sides whose dimensions were 36" by 15" and 
17" deep. The other was a rectangular 
w'ooden tank 44" by 23" and 9.5" deep. Sea 
water was kept running through these tanks 
at all times at a fairly rapid rate. The aver- 
age oxygen content was 5.60 cc. per liter 
and the temperature range was 18-20 de- 
grees r. In general, the mackerel survived 
well. Of those that died, many expired dur- 
ing the course of acclimatization in the 
laboratory. Most of those which survived 
this period lived for several weeks in no 
apparent distress. 

Repeated experiments demonstrate that 
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two individuals wsuffice to form a mackerel 
school. If two fishes are removed from a 
group and placed in the wooden tank they 
immediately school, i.e., swim about the tank 
nearly always in line with each other. If one 
mackerel is kept iiiolated in a tank and 
another is grouped with it, they immedi- 
ately school. Apparently, the fish that first 
becomes aware of the presence of the other 
initiates the schooling reaction. Whether 
this will be the original fish or the intro- 
duced one is purely a matter of chance for 
it will be one or the other 50' '-r of the time. 
Other fishes added to this group of two im- 
mediately join the school. 

Thus, only two individuals are required to 
begin the formation of a mackerel school 
which is, however, better integrated if com- 
posed of many individuals. 

Hreder & Nigrelli (1935) found that two 
sun fishes. Leponiis at4rifuft, grouped to- 
gether in a tank “aggregate’' with each 
other after two days. Shlaifer (1938) 
demonstrated that the oxygen consumption 
and locomotor activity of an isolated gold- 
fish is significantly higher than is that of an 
individual in a group of two. 

It would seem, at least in the cases listed 
above, that there is a much greater psychic 
diflference between an isolated fish and one 
in a group of two than between the latter 
and an individual in a much larger group. 

Kff(ci of Various Types of Blinding: Parr 
i 1 927 ) found that when chub mackerel were 
blinded by the application of vaseline and 
lampblack to the eye, they did not school or 
mill. Blinded catfishes do not aggregate 
(Bowen, 1931) nor do blinded sunfishes 
(Breder & Nigrelli, 1935). Grouped gold- 
fishes which are normally less active than 
isolated individuals lose this group <*ffeet 
uhen they are blinded (Shlaifer, 1939). 
These results as well as other lines of evi- 
dence indicate the importance of vision in 
integrating social behavior in fishes. 

The experiments described below were de- 
signed to repeat and to extend the original 
work of Parr (1927) on this species. Mack- 
erel were blinded by piercing the cornea and 
were kept in the wooden tank described 
above. One day was allowed for recovery 
from operative shock. Blindness was ascer- 
tained by appropriate tests, e.g., failure to 
avoid a net, etc. All results noted for the 
various blinding experiments were con- 
firmed by repeated testa. As controls, the 
area in the vicinity of the eye of non- 
blinded mackerel was pierced by the same 
instrument used for blinding, thus approxi- 
mating similar conditions of shock. In no 
case did control individuals fail to school 
when grouped. 

If an individual is blinded on one eye and 
subsequently grouped with six schooling 
mackerel, it immediately joins the school. 


In fact, if only three minutes are allowed 
for recovery from the shock of the operation 
instead of the customary day, it also re- 
joins the school immediately. This half- 
blinded fish succeeds in maintaining its 
orientation with respect to the rest of the 
school fairly well. Sudden turns by the 
normal animals to the blinded side of the 
experimental fish may result in temporary 
loss of integration of that animal with the 
school; however, it is quickly recovered. 

If a mackerel is subjected to bilateral 
blinding, it makes no attempt to join the 
school. Occasionally its random movements 
about the tank may disrupt the smooth in- 
tegration of the normal school but only for 
a moment. 

The grouping of a normal fish with a 
half-blinded one results in a schooling re- 
action. In general, the unilaterally blinded 
animal will orient itself so that the intact 
eye side is the one nearest the normal fish. 
Sudden turns by either animal will initiate 
a turn in the other, thus maintaining the 
school. If the half -blinded fish is then 
blinded on the other eye, the school disinte- 
grates. There is, of cour.se, no reaction by 
the sightless form to the normal one. How- 
ever, it might be expected, inasmuch a.s 
there is no other mackerel in the tank but 
the blinded individual, that the normal fi.sh 
would attempt to school with it. This is not 
the case. 

Sightless mackerel do not s^\ im in a typi- 
cally normal manner; movement is slowei* 
and less uniform. Apparently, normal .swim- 
ming movement is of great importance in 
the .schooling reaction of mackerel. 

If two mackerel are blinded on the same 
eye, a school obtains though it is not as wtH 
integrated as is a school of two normal indi- 
viduals or one normal and one half -blinded 
form. In this ca.se the maintenance of tlu^ 
school is dependent upon the behavior of the 
fi.sh whose intact eye side is nearest the 
other animal whose swimming movement is 
apparently sufficiently normal to evoke a 
.schooling reaction by the mackerel which is 
in visual contact with it. We are presented 
with the unusual case of a school of two 
fi.shes, one of which plays a passive role. 
Sudden turns and changes in direction may 
rever.se the role of either fish. The mackerel 
which sees the other member of the group 
of two usually follows the turns of the pas- 
sive partner. On occasion, however, it may 
initiate a turn, in which cavse the school is 
broken for a second or so until one indi- 
vidual finds the other. 

If, in a group of two, one mackerel is 
blinded on its left eye and the other on its 
right one, schooling behavior is very erratic. 
If their blinded sides face each other no re- 
action obtains; if not, they school, though 
the school is likely to be broken by a sudden 
sharp turn by one animal which results in 
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their blinded sides facing each other again. 

A totally blinded fish grouped with a 
half-blinded one evokes no good schooling 
reaction by virtue of the abnormal move- 
ment of the former. Two totally blinded in- 
dividuals grouped together will swim at 
random and may collide. 

Confirming Parr's data (1927), three 
mackerel blinded in both eyes and placed in 
an exhibition tank containing a large school 
of mackerel swim aimlessly and make no at- 
tempt to join the group. 

The results obtained demonstrate the role 
of vision. Also indicated is the importance 
of normal swimming movement. 

Any experiment in which \isiial response 
is eliminated through blinding suffers from 
the criticism that the normal physiological 
state of the animal may be disturbed. This 
may be true even when a period deemed to 
be sufficient for recovery from shock ob- 
tains. A more natural condition is darkness 
and a description of th<* behavior of mack- 
erel in this state follows. 

The Effect of Darknc.Hfi on Schooling: 
Newman <1876) finds that the closely 
schooling herring, CInpea hatengnH, break 
up completely at night in a tank in captivity, 
(‘ach fish taking an independent path. The 
school reforms in the presence of sufficient 
light. Kreder (1929) reports that compact 
schools of Joiliinsia, also a memlier of the 
family (’lii]>eidae, are dispersed at night 
Howen il98J) finds that aggregations of 
cat fishes are dispersed in darkness. Breder 
& Nigrelli (1985) report that aggregations 
of the sunfish, Lepomis an)itn.*<, break up 
with the coming of night. Shlaifer <1989) 
finds thut the effect of grouping i, decreased 
oxygen consumiition ) on goldfishes dis- 
appears in total darkness. 

The behavior ot mackerel in darkness was 
investigated by two ])rocedures, one obser- 
vational, the other jihotographic. One of the 
exhibition tanks of the Aipiariuni at the 
Woods Hole station of the H. S. Fish and 
Wildlife S(*rvice contains a school of fort> 
to fifty 8-incli chub mackerel, as well as a 
turtle, rtouiider, blackfish, and skate. The 
tank, rectangular in shape, is G.5 feet by 
4 feet and 8 feet deep. Three of the verti- 
cal sides are composed of stone and cement 
and the fourtli of transparent glass. 

The lights in the Aiiuarium were always 
off at night and after 9 p.m. the room was 
quite dark. The observer, looking at the tank 
from above or standing next to thi' trans- 
parent glass side, could see nothing in the 
tank; in fact, one's hand held two inches 
from the eye was quite invisible. For several 
hours at night during several consecutive 
evenings observations were made on the 
schooling behavior of the mackerel in this 
state of darkness. At half-hour intervals a 
flashlight beam was directed at the bottom 
of the exhibition tank for only one or two 


seconds. If maintained longer, the fishes 
would react to the light, weak though it was, 
by forming a dense school. Hence, it was 
necessary to form an impression of the 
aggregating condition of the group in this 
very short time. The general impression 
gathered by these observations was that the 
school was fairly well dispersed. The fishes 
were never found to be closely schooling or 
milling but neither were they swimming 
about the tank at random as Newman ( 1876 ) 
reported for the herring in darkness. The 
mackerel swam in an elliptical orbit more 
or less in the same direction but with con- 
siderably greater distances between indi- 
viduals than is found in a normal school in 
the light. Considering the number of indi- 
viduals, the size of the tank, and the ten- 
dency of mackerel to swim in a uniform way 
for hours unless disturbed, the observed 
state of the school is probably what is to be 
expected in the absence of visual integra- 
tion. Further experiments are planned along 
these liru'S. 

The mackerel eye is apparently capable 
of detecting similarly moving forms at very 
low light intensities for when they could 
just barely be seen they were in fairly com- 
liact schools. This is in contrast to the find- 
ings of Breder & Nigrelli ( 1935) for sunfish 
aggregations which br(*ak up when they 
can still be seen distinctly. Another interest- 
ing fact is that the mackerel also is capable, 
apparently, of seeing in light at the deep red 
end of the spectrum. When a Wratten Series 
11 Safelight, which transmits light in the 
deep red from about 650au. to 700aa., w^as 
susiiended at night over the tank several 
inches from the w^ater surface in otherwise 
total darkness, the mackerel formed fairly 
compact schools and mills. (See Plate 1, 
Fig. 8, ) 

The observational method described above 
is open to the criticism that the observer’s 
reaction must be instantaneous and is sub- 
.lective. Accordingly, a series of flash-bulb 
photographs was made of the mackerel 
group in artificial light and in total dark- 
ness. These flash-bulb photogra])hs are taken 
in a fraction of a second, much too fast for 
any disturbance caused by the blinding flash 
of light to be recorded in the photograph. 
The school was photographed from the side 
through the transparent glass. Darkness 
shots wTi-e taken only after a i)eriod of at 
least 15 consecutive minutes of darkness 
following the small amount of illumination 
from a flashlight incident to setting up the 
eciuipmcnt. Darkness set in at about 9 p.m. 
and the first photograph w^as usually taken 
at about 10 p.m. Plate I contains tw^o photo- 
graphs wffiich represent typical results. Fig. 
1 is a compact mackerel school under fairly 
strong artificial light. Fig. 2 w^as taken in 
total darkness at about 10:80 p.m. The con- 
trast in the denseness of the aggregations 
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is obvious and portrays the results obtained 
by observation. 

The observational and photographic evi- 
dence reveals that mackerel schools appar- 
ently are dispersed in total darkness. How- 
ever, the ability of mackerel in aquarium 
tanks to school at very low light intensities 
leaves unsolved the condition of mackerel 
schools in nature where dim light may ob- 
tain at night. It is the intention of the 
writer to pursue this matter more exhaus- 
tively in future work. 

Visual Contact: Shlaifer (1939, 1940) 
found that the oxygen consumption and 
locomotor activity of isolated goldfishes in 
visual contact with others of the same spec- 
ies and variety was of the same order of 
magnitude as that of these individuals when 
actually members of a group. This confirmed 
previous results which demonstrated the 
visual integration of the group effect. 
Although darkness and blindness tests have 
indicated the importance of vision in the 
schooling behavior of mackerel, the follow- 
ing experiment was performed as a bit of 
additional evidence. 

The glass tank whose dimensions have 
been listed above was divided in half along 
its length by a plate of transparent glass. 
One mackerel was placed on each side. After 
a short period of acclimatization, the two 
fishes tended to swim close to the dividing 
glass plate in line wdth each other. In gen- 
eral, the animals would turn only when 
they reached one end of the tank and w^ould 
then swim back to the other end. If, how- 
ever, one mackerel turned in the center of 
the tank, the fish on the other side of the 
glass in visual contact with it would usually 
also turn before reaching the end of the 
tank. This behavior was not invariable but 
occurred with sufficient frequency to be con- 
sidered significant. 

Thus, from three lines of evidence — 
blinding, darkness, and visual contact ex- 
perimiuits — the important role of sight is 
demonstrated. 

R(sponH( to Form and Movenunt: 
Spooner (1931), working with the ba.ss, 
Mo)one lahrax, which is a schooling form, 
found that individuals \vould be attracted 
to dead, mounted, sjiecimens of the species 
but not to rough models. Similar results 
were obtained for the goldfish ( Shlaifer, 
1939, 1940). Thus, there is indicated that 
there may be a visual response to objects of 
the proper form though they are devoid of 
movement. Response to form is also re- 
ported by Breder (1929) for the schooling 
herring, Jerikinsia, and by Breder & Nigrelli 
(1935) for the aggregating sunfish, Le- 
pomis anriftfs. On the other hand, many 
sexual behavior studies emphasize the im- 
portance of movement (Noble, 1934; Breder, 
1930). 


Experiments demonstrate that a mackerel 
isolated in a tank with freshly killed and 
mounted specimens placed in the normal 
swimming position, does not react to them. 
On the other hand, if another normal mack- 
erel is introduced into the tank, the school- 
ing reaction is immediately evoked. 

Repeated experiments were performed 
with freshly killed mackerel which were 
manipulated by means of a long rod, the 
hooked end of w^hich was inserted in the 
back of the fish. A normal mackerel was 
grouped with a mounted fish which was then 
manipulated so as to simulate a normal 
swimming animal. In only one case in 70 
trials was there any response given to the 
dead specimen. Again, normal mackerel in- 
troduced into the experimental tank elicited 
immediate schooling. An olfactory basis for 
the lack of response to a dead, manipulated 
individual is not probable by virtue of the 
fact that the animals w^ere freshly killed 
and were in fairly rapidly flowing w^ater. 

It may be concluded that normal swim- 
ming movement is an important factor in 
the schooling reaction. True, with normal 
movem(ml a mackerel may be attracted by 
the body form of its neighbor but, in the 
absence of normal movement, form alone 
will not suffice. The importance of normal 
movement is further emphasized by the 
failure of a mackerel to school with a 
blinded individual w^hich does not swim in 
the usual manner. Evidently, mackerel are 
sensitive to diff(*rences in motion w'hich we 
can also detect and (juito possibly to minor 
differences which we cannot observe. Never- 
theless, further experimentation along these 
lines is in order. If simulation of swimming 
motion in a killed mackerel can be skillful 
enough to evoke a schooling reaction, neat 
checks might lie obtained on response to 
form b> altering in many ways the sha])e 
of the dead specimen. 

R(sponsc to Color: The reaction of fishes 
to colors is still the subject of considerable 
debate. Warner (1931) criticized the lack 
of control of the intensity factor and deemed 
most of the experimental work worthy of 
repetition. White (1919, 1927) demon- 
strated that mudminnow^s and sticklebacks 
can discriminate between wave lengths and 
not merely intensities of light. Brown 
(1937) found that the large-mouthed black 
bass, Huro salmoides, resj)onds to differ- 
ences in wave lengths. Noble & Curtis 
(1939) demonstrated that young cichlids 
may be born with a greater interest in 
moving red di.scs than in moving black, blue, 
green or yellow ones. 

Shlaifer ( 1939 ) , though not differentiat- 
ing between wave length and intensity, 
found that the grou]) reaction in the gold- 
fish w'as not in any way based on color dif- 
ferences or similarities. Accordingly, ex- 
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periments were performed with mackerel to 
determine whether response to color was in 
any way involved in the schooling behavior. 
Mackerel were removed from the tank and 
paints of various colors were applied over 
all of the body but the eye. They were then 
allowed a period of recovery from shock and 
were grouped in various combinations. 
Specimens painted blue were grouped with 
ones painted white, black, etc. In all cases, 
schooling occurred immediately with no in- 
dication whatsoever of differential response 
to color. 

hJffect of Isolation: Bowen (1932) found 
that the sight response of normal aggre- 
gating cat fishes to one another was not 
completely eliminated in all individuals by 
Ifi] days of isolation. It was much less 
marked but was re-established in the course 
of a few minutes, usually after contact oc- 
curred. Catfishes isolated for only 52 days 
uhen grouped together showed no difference 
in behavior from those animals kept in a 
^u'oup. 

Five mackerel were isolated for 20 days, 
the maximum time available before the 
laboratory closed. At the end of this period, 
two of the five were grou])ed together as 
were the remaining three. Schooling oc- 
curred immediately. If mature mackerel 
could be kept in isolation for much longer 
])eriods, it would be interesting to observe 
Mibse(iuent schooling behavior. Even more 
interesting would be the subseciuent school- 
ing reaction of mackerel reared in isolation 
from various early stages. 

Discussion. 

The experimental r(\sults re])orted above 
confirm the data ()f Parr (1927) on the 
visual integration of the mackerel school. 
Further, it is seen that only two normal in- 
dividuals are necessary to begin a school. 
The visual response is apparently not cor- 
related with color but is with normal swim- 
ming activity. Finally, several weeks of iso- 
lation do not induce any weakening of the 
schooling reaction. 

The fact that two individuals suffice to 
begin a school, at least under laboratory 
conditions, may have implications for larger 
aggregations in nature. If schools are com- 
pletely dispersed at night, their reforma- 
tion in daylight w^ould be definitely facili- 
tated by the mutual attraction of only two 
fishes. In fact, again granting the break up 
of the school at night, without a schooling 
response by one solitary fish to another one, 
it is difficult to see how schools could reform. 

In reference to the apparent visual inte- 
gration of fish schools, Parr (1927) indi- 
cates that schooling pelagic fishes have eyes 
of large size and rather scantily equipped 
lateral line systems. He concedes that lateral 
line stimuli might come into play once the 


mackerel, by visual stimuli, approached each 
other. However, his data and those reported 
above on the behavior of blinded fishes 
would not tend to confirm this hypothesis. 

Parr attributes the schooling reaction of 
mackerel to a simple automatic eye reflex 
rather than to a social instinct involving 
the entire school. The apparently senseless 
milling reaction is caused, he believes, when 
the school as a whole tries to make a turn 
of more than 180 degrees and is thus turned 
back on itself. This behavior pattern tends 
to emphasize the rather mechanical nature 
of the school. 

Since the reaction of a mackerel to others 
of its kind is not to color it must be to form. 
However, form alone will not induce the 
schooling act if swimming movement is not 
normal. The fact that mackerel are evidently 
capable of detecting slight differences in 
movement would put the reaction of the fish 
on a slightly higher plane. Extensive hetero- 
typic grouping experiments are planned 
which would tend to shed much light on the 
factors of response to various types of body 
form and movement. Further interesting 
data might be obtained by observing the re- 
action by an isolated mackerel to its mirror 
image. Following the work of Spooner 
( 1931 ), the reflecting surface of the mirror 
could be broken by lengths of tape at definite 
intervals; in this way the reaction of the ani- 
mal to body form which is identical with its 
own but not complete might be ascertained. 

The condition of various types of fish 
schools and aggregations is summarized in 
a schematic diagram by Breder & Nigrelli 
( 1935 ) . Compared with other fishes possess- 
ing social tendencies, the schooling of mack- 
erel is striking by virtue of its fixity. Never- 
theless, the survival value of this mechani- 
cally highly integrated group is still not 
clear. 

An interesting feature of the mackerel 
school is the spacing of the individuals in 
the group. The distance between the ani- 
mals is more or less constant. A school may 
be greatly concentrated, however, by a sud- 
den disturbance which produces a ‘TrighC’ 
reaction — after being momentarily dis- 
persed the fishes rush together in a compact 
mass which soon, however, returns to nor- 
mal proportions, Parr (1927) states that 
when the fishes in a closely schooling group 
approach each other too closely, their images 
may become too large and the accompanying 
strenuous accommodation of the eyes may 
produce a negative response, thus regulat- 
ing the spacing. Breder (1929) states the 
proposition that such fishes that depend on 
visual reactions for the formation of schools 
approach no closer to other objects than 
that distance at which they become clearly 
visible. This problem may be approached 
experimentally. 
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Whether the schooling habit is ontoge- 
netically or phylogenetically acquired and 
whether the schooling or solitary state is 
the primitive one are important theoretical 
considerations. It is to be hoped that future 
investigation will shed some light on these 
problems. 

Summary. 

1. Although larger groups are better in- 
tegrated, two individuals suffice to begin the 
formation of a mackerel school. 

2. Blinding, darkness, and visual contact 
experiments indicate that the schooling re- 
action of the mackerel is visually integrated. 

8. Mackerel display no schooling reaction 
to others of the same species, living or dead, 
which move or are moved in a manner not 
completely normal. 

4. As far as tested, response to body color 
plays no role in the schooling reaction. 

5. Isolation foi* three weeks does not 
eliminate or reduce the schooling proclivity. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Plate L 

Fig. 1. A school of chub mackerel, Pncinnato- 
jdiorus grex, in an exhibition tank 
under fairly strong artificial light. 

Fig, 2. A flash-bulb photograph of the same 
school in total darknes.s — dispersed. 

Fig. 3. Mackerel milling in light in the deep 
red— '650 gjit to 700 pp. 

(The photographs include the upper 
four-fifths of the vertical depth and 
the central four-fifths of the length 
of the tank). 



SHLAIFER. 


PLATE I 



FIG 3 


THE SCHCX)LING BEHAVIOR OF MACKEREL A PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS 
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15 . 

Food, Eggs and Young of the Carnivorous Snail 
Euglandina rosea (Ferussac). 

William Marcus Ingram 

Millti College, Cnliforma 

& 

Walter Edward Heming 

Whittier College. 

(Plato I). 


The information contained herein is based 
on the observation of a single Evglandina 
roHva ( Ferussac ) which was collected April 
1, 1940, at Fort Myers, Florida, by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Hamilton, Jr., of Cornell University. 
On April 11 the snail was placed in a ter- 
rarium filled with humus and soil, at Ithaca, 
New York. Standing water was provided to 
keep the air in the container moist. The 
individual successfully survived until De- 
cember 9, 1940, when accidental overheating 
caused its death. During the interval of 
2t52 days obs(*rvations concerning its food 
habits, eggs and young were carried out. 

Food of Euglandina. 

During this period of approximately 8 
months the following New York land mol- 
lusks were placed in the terrarium with the 
carnivorous Euglandina: one Menomphi.r 
inornatuR (Say), two Menornphix cuprcn>i 
( Rafinesque), six Anguispira alfirnata 
(Say), and four newly hatched and two 
adults of TriodopHiH aJhoIahris (Say). Of 
these species only the M. wornaius, and the 
SIX A. alfernafa were devoured; the remain- 
ing snails were left untouched. 

The Euglandina was observed during its 
process of feeding upon the M. inornatua. 
The predatory snail in approaching the M. 
inornatuR lifted its head and anterior foot 
region in the air and moved them from side 
to side. This weaving back and forth con- 
tinued for 60 seconds; during this time the 
greatly elongate lips w^ere moved from side 
to side. Finally the Euglandina touched the 
body of the food snail, whereupon the latter 
contracted into its shell. The Euglandina 
then employed its anterior foot region to 
turn the Mesnrnphix shell over on its spire. 
This done, the predator entered the aperture 


of the food snail's shell: the posterior foot 
region serving to hold the rest of the body 
firmly to the substratum. As soon as the 
Euglandina thrust its head into the Mesom- 
phu shell aperture it began to feed with a 
piston-like motion, apparently forcing its 
head firmly against the soft parts of the 
prey so that the radula could obtain a firm 
purchase. The piston motion was accom- 
panied by a lateral movement, indicating 
that the Euglandina was working from the 
columellar region outward, and then back 
again. Because of the thinness of the M. 
inarnat UR shelly the feeding could be observed 
without great difficulty. As the body of 
Mcsoniphix was gradually consumed the 
Euglandina worked further into the prey’s 
shell, until its shell presented an effective 
block against further entrance. During the 
preliminary feeding the tentacle-like lips 
seemed to be thrust betw'een the body of 
Mesomphu and its shell. Finally the colu- 
mellar muscle of the Mesomphi.r was torn 
loo.se and the entire upper visceral mass was 
observed to disappear into the buccal cavity 
of the Euglandina. The feeding process 
took 40 minutes from the time of entrance 
until all of the body of Mesomphix had 
disappeared. 

After the soft parts had been consumed 
the lips of the Euglandina were observed 
to move about the interior of the shell as 
though the animal was searching for food 
fragments which might have been over- 
looked. It seems likely that the sense of 
smell is well-developed in Euglandina apd 
possibly serves this animal in locating food. 
Simpson’s data (1901) indicates that the 
sense of smell is highly developed and 
used to locate food by Triodopsis albolabris 
(Say). He records this species moving 18 
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inches in order to feed on concealed lettuce. 
When the Mesomphix was placed in the 
terrarium with the carnivore, the latter was 
10 inches removed and was fully contracted 
within its shell. In 3 minutes the Euglan- 
dhia was active, and was moving toward the 
Mesomphi.t. A similar phenomenon was ob- 
served when one A. alternata was placed in 
the terrarium; the Euglandina was again 
contracted and motionless, 6 inches away 
from the Ariguisptra, In five minutes it 
became active and moved toward the food 
snail. 

The six A. alternata and the one M. inor- 
7iatn.^ utilized as food were all turned over 
on their apices before they were devoured. 

The following writers have discussed the 
snail food of Englandma roma. Baker 
{ 1908 > reports Euglandina feeding upon the 
large Floridan pulmonate mollusks of the 
genera Liguus and Orthalicns. He observed 
that in some instances the voracious Euglan- 
dina will even bore a hole in the shell of the 
victim in order to reach the animal, instead 
of entering through the prey’s aperture. 
Rogers (1908) states that Englandhia de- 
vours individuals of its own species and 
preys chiefly upon Helices. A. Binney (1851) 
reports E nglandina feeding on half-putrid 
remains of a Helix, and on Limacies which 
were confined together in the same con- 
tainer. lie, too, writes that it preys on its 
own kind. W. G. Binney (1885) concerning 
the feeding habits of E. }OHea states, ‘'By 
its I the radula’s] action the soft parts of 
its prey are rapidly rasped away or are 
forced in large morsels down the oesopha- 
gus. The animal has been seen to swallow 
entire the half-putrid remains of a Helix, 
and to attack LnnacvH confined in the same 
box with it, rasping off large portions of 
the integument, and in some instances de- 
stroying them. In one instance an individual 
attacked and devoured one of its own spe- 
cies, thrusting its long neck into the interior 
of the shell and removing all the viscera, 1 
found many specimens of Pohjgra volroxis, 
[Polygi^a septemvolva SayJ, in the stomach 
of individuals collected by me at Saint 
Augustine, Fla.” 

Eggs of Euglandina. 

In the second week of October the Englan- 
dhia deposited 22 eggs on the upper surface 
of the humus in the terrarium. This location 
was exposed to light, although more secre- 
tive places were available. Five of the eggs 
did not hatch. Because of periodic absence 
from the laboratory complete data on the 
incubation period were not obtained. The 
approximate incubation period was 60 to 68 
days; the hatching period for individuals 
continued for 8 days after the first indi- 
vidual had emerged, 60 days after the egg 
had been laid. 


The oval-oblong eggs were of nearly uni- 
form size, measuring 4.25 mm. in length 
and from 3 to 3.25 mm. in width (Fig. 1). 
The egg shell is brittle and hard; no inner 
egg membrane is present. The egg shell is 
extremely rough, and is quite porous. 

Young of Euglandina. 

The young develop with their long axes 
coinciding with the long axis of the egg. 
The young break through the egg shell by 
means of the radula. A circular opening 
( Fig. 1 ) is first filed in the egg shell at the 
end surrounding the aperture of the young 
within. The initial hole is enlarged by 
use of the radula until approximately one- 
third of the egg shell is cut away (Fig. 2). 
This done, the young emerges, leaving an 
intact two-thirds of the shell behind. The 
exact amount of time required for the young 
to cut away enough shell to permit their 
escape was not observed. It is estimated, 
however, that with the young in question it 
was between 6 and JO hours. 

Little variation in size is shown in newly 
hatched young; of 15 that were measured 
the length varied .25 mm. ; with the greatest 
length 4 mm., and the least 3.75 mm. Varia- 
tion in v\idth was also .25 mm.; the widest 
shell was 8 mm.; and the narrowest 2.75 
mm. The largest yt)ung was 8.90 mm. in 
length and 2.90 mm. in width; the smallest 
was 3.75 mm. long and 2.75 mm. wide. 

Each young has approximately two and 
one-fourth shell whorls upon hatching, as 
compared to the 6 to 8 w^horls of fully ma- 
ture shells. The aperture of the young is 
relatively large in proportion to the length 
of the shell, running approximately five- 
sevenths of the total shell length (Fig, 8). 
In the parent of the.se young the aperture 
was approximately equal to one-half of the 
total shell length. W. G. Binney (1885) con- 
cerning the length of young shells that he 
studied states, “In young individuals the 
spire forms but a small proportion of the 
shell, but in the old it often forms one-third 
of the length.” A Binney (1851) comments 
on the shortness of the spire of young indi- 
viduals, and at its enormous increase in 
mature shells. In an attempt to supply food 
for the young snails 4 small immature T. 
alholahrifi w’ere placed within reach. Adult 
individuals of A. alternata WTre also avail- 
able but individuals of neither species were 
touched. Apparently the lack of suitable ani- 
mal food resulted in the death of the young 
15 days after hatching. 

Natural Habitat of Euglandina. 

It should be understood that the observa- 
tions included here w^ere made in a habitat 
far from that in which Euglaiidina rosea is 
found. The data arc, however, the most ex- 
tensive to be reported on the eggs and young 
of Euglandina, and the photographic method 
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has not been used before to illustrate the 
eggs and young of this species. 

The natural habitat is reported by W. G. 
Binney (1885) as follows, ‘‘The habits of 
this animal are somewhat aquatic. It is 
found on the sea islands of Georgia and 
around the keys and everglades of Florida, 
and in these situations the shell often at- 
tains the length of 4 inches ; when found on 
the oyster hummocks and less humid locali- 
ties it seldom exceeds 1 inch in length. Mr. 
Say found it in the marshes immediately 
behind the sand-hills of the coast. It is most 
readily found in the center of the clumps of 
coarse grass on these marshes.'" W. G. 
Binney (1885) lists the following distribu- 
tion: Atlantic and Gulf States from North 
Carolina to Texas; Macon Springs, Georgia; 
Bibb County, Alabama; and Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. A. Binney (1851) indicates that it 
is common among the West Indian Islands. 
Pratt (1935) states that its distribution is 
from South Carolina to Texas. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Fig:. L Egg of Euglavdiva rosea, showing ini- 
tial opening cut by radula of young 
within its eggshell. Note porous and 
rough character of the shell. X 21. 

Fig. 2. Egg of young three hours later, show- 
ing egg shell cut away, revealing the 
immature snail within. X 23. 

Fig. 3. Newly hatched young which emerged 
approximately 6 hours after the initial 
opening had been made in the egg 
shell. V23. 



INGRAM a HEMING. 


PLATE 



FOOD FGGS AND YOUNG OF THE CARNIVOROUS SNAIL EUGLANDINA ROSEA (fERUSSAc) 
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16 . 

The Anatomy and Morphology of the Hypophysis of Several Species 
- ' of Ovo-viviparous Poeciliids.* 

Hugh E. Potts 

JJepu) tuient of Biology, Woshingion Square College, Sew York Urnversity, 

(Plates I & 11). 


Introduction. 

The constantly growiiiK kiiowledKP of the 
endocrine glands makes increasingly appar- 
ent the complex physiological interrelation- 
ships of the pituitary. A great deal has been 
repoi-ted both on the morphology and the 
physiology of the pituitary but most of the 
investigations have been concerned with 
mammals where such structures as the 
mammary glands, corpora lutea and pla- 
centa introduce many complicating factors. 
It would seem possible to obtain some clari- 
fication of the many problems arising from 
these studies by an investigation of the 
pituitary in forms sucli as low er vertebrates 
in which the presence of fewer accessorv 
structures makes the problem less complex 

A survey of the literature has shown a 
surprisingly incomplete knowledge of the 
pituitary of lower vertebra t(*s, especially of 
teleost fishes ( Stendell, 1914; deBeer, 192(); 
rharipper, 19;17). This becomes especially 
apparent when one considers the various 
reports relating cell types in the anterior 
pituitar.v with th(‘ re])roductive cycle in 
mammals (Kasmussen, 1921 ; Wolfe & Cleve- 
laiub l9o.‘k 19r‘ir>; rhari])per &: Ilatorius, 
19.‘>2; Kirkman, 1927^ as compared with the 
meager literature of a similar nature con- 
cerning the bony fishes. With regard to the 
latter group, Matthews ( 1 9S6 ) has showui 
that the pituitary gland of Fioidphis is not 
static but undergoes variations in cell type 
distribution which may lie related to the 
different seasons of the year. Cardoso 
( 1934), also working on an oviparous form, 
Pipielodus clarias, has shown a relation 
between gonad size and injection of hypo- 
physeal suspensions. TIoussay (1931), inves- 
tigating the ovo-viviparous teleost, Cues- 
terodon decemmaculatus, described a rela- 
tion shij) between ovulation and secretions 
of the pituitary. In addition, Rojas et al. 

* Accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the dejrree of Doctor of Philosophy, New York University. 


(1934) show’od cyclic changes in the pi- 
tuitary of Jenynsia liueata, another ovo- 
viviparous teleost. Further, the Teleostei 
as a group seem to offer many oppoi’tuni- 
ties for descriptive investigations correlat- 
ing variable hypophyseal histology and 
cytology to reproductive phenomena. In this 
group are a vast number of diminutive 
tropical fishes w^hich present many evolu- 
tionary phases of reproduction from ovi- 
parity to true viviparity. This group of 
viviparous fishes are of particular interest 
because of the relatively short and usually 
regular reproductive cycle. These animals 
may be kept in large numbers in small aqua- 
ria, assurinj* a plentiful supply throughout 
the year. In addition, most of them can be 
bn*d readily so that animals in definite 
stages of the reproductive cycle may be 
easily obtained at all times. 

With these facts in mind an investigation 
of the mt)rpholog.v and histology of the 
pituitaries of males and females of six s))e- 
cies of ovo-viviparous teleosts w’as under- 
laken and forms the basis of the ])rosent 
report. The particular species examined 
were earefullv chosen for availability and 
the ease with which they could be main- 
tained and br(‘d under laboratory conditions. 
In addition all these forms showed regular 
reproductive cycles of approximately thirty 
days. It is proposed that these descriptions 
constitute the beginning of w^hat should 
prove to be an exhaustive survey and 
furnish a basis for future experimental 
investigations. 

1 wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to Dr. Harry 
A. Charipper for his generous and helpful 
assistance throughout the course of this 
investigation. 

Materials and Methods. 

The pituitaries of six different species 
of ovo-viviparous poeciliids, Platypoecilvs 
variatvs, XiphopJforns hvlleri (red, and 
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green varieties), Lebistes retlculatm, Limia 
tricolor, Mollienisia sphenops and Mollien- 
isia latipinna (black variety) were exam- 
ined histologically. Specimens of Mollien- 
isia sphenops and latipinna were obtained 
from a local dealer during the months of 
December, January and February. These 
were killed and fixed within two weeks of 
purchase. The other species were reared in 
aquaria at temperatures between 21 and 27 
degrees centigrade and sacrificed at various 
times throughout the year. 

Each fish was anaesthetized in ice water 
and the head severed immediately posterior 
to the gills and also cut just in front of the 
eyes. A fixing fluid composed of 18.5 cc, 
basic Zenker's to 1.5 cc. formalin gave the 
best results in about twenty hours. Follow- 
ing fixation, tissues were decalcified in 
phloroglucin l^'^ hours and washed in run- 
ning water 6 to 12 hours before dehydra- 
tion and embedding. 

Whole heads, or brain and pituitary, dis- 
sected fi'ee of all cartilage were then dehy- 
drated and embedded in hard paraffin or 
tissue mat, after which they were cut at 5 
micra in median sagittal, cross and hori- 
zontal sections. 

The Masson technic was used almost ex- 
clusively. Timing and washing were stand- 
ardized as carefully as possible in order to 
get comparable n'sults on all six species. 
Earlier preparations were stained in Masson 
A ten minutes, rinsed in di.stilled water and 
destained in V/v phosphomolybdic acid 1^4 
hours. They were then transferred directly 
to Masson C for thirty minutes, dipped in 
95 VV alcohol, absolute alcohol, half and half 
absolute alcohol and xylol and then pure 
xylol, and finally mounted in Canada bal- 
sam. In later preparations the staining 
times were changed to three minutes in 
Masson A, thirty minutes in phosphomolyb- 
dic acid and 1 hour in Masson (\ The latter 
timing gave better results although the 
staining affinities did not seem to be criti- 
cally affected. 

Description. 

The pituitaries of the six species of poe- 
ciliids in this investigation show such strik- 
ing similarities in morphology and histology 
that a single description will be made, using 
Platypoecilns variaius as the standard. The 
description will deal first with morphology 
and then with histology, under the headings 
cerebral portion (pars nervosa) and epi- 
thelial portion (pars anterior, intermedia, 
and uebergangsteil ) . Similarities and dif- 
ferences of the other species will then be 
considered separately, 

I. Platypoecilvs variatus 
A. Morphology. 

The pituitary is an ovoid gland, immedi- 
ately behind the optic chiasma, attached to 


the midventral floor of the diencephalon by 
a short hollow stalk. There is no sella turcica 
but the pituitary protrudes into a depres- 
sion, the hypophyseal fenestra, closed ven- 
trally by connective tissue (PI. II, Fig. 12). 

An extremely thin meninx primitiva ex- 
tends from the brain down over the stalk 
and over the pituitary, carrying with it 
numerous small blood vessels. 

There are four portions of the gland, dis- 
tinguishable by staining reactions and cell 
types, namely, pars nervosa, anterior, inter- 
media and uebergangsteil (PI. II, Fig. 7). 
No distinct septa separate the portions. The 
pars nervosa is a thickened and modified 
portion of the floor of the diencephalon, 
occupying the central dorsal region of the 
gland. The pars anterior, like a half sphere, 
has its posterior surface in contact with all 
the other parts of the gland. In its median 
dorsal portion, this contact is with the ner- 
vosa. Surrounding the nervosa completely 
ventrally and laterally, but only its ventral 
half anteriorly and posteriorly, is a convo- 
luted layer of cells, the uebergansteil, which 
contacts the posterior face of the pars an- 
terior ventral and lateral to the nervosa. 
The pars intermedia is a shell-like portion 
surrounding the uebergangsteil completely 
ventrally, laterally and i)ost(*riorly, forming 
in the latter region the blunt posterior end 
of the gland. Anteriorly it is contiguous 
with the pars anterior lateral and ventral 
to the contact of the latter with the ueber- 
gangsteil. 

T>. Histology 

1. Cerebral Portion (Pars Nervosa ) 

The cerebral portion is composed of tissue 
from the floor of the diencei)halon It con- 
sists of masses of neuroglia cells and many 
interlacing fibres continuous through the 
infundibular stalk with the brain (PI. 1, 
Figs. 2, 4 ). The outer walls of the stalk are 
covered by a thin meninx jirimitiva whereas 
the inner walls are comjiosed of e])endyma 
cells wffiich line the infundibular cavity. 

The nuch'i of ependyma and neuroglia 
cells are essentially similar, being refunded 
to ovoid and vaiying considei-ably in size. 
Each is surrounded by a well defined mem- 
brane and contains a centrally located, red- 
staining nucleolus and scattered pink to 
violet chromatin material. Nuclei are more 
abundant near the stalk and sparser in the 
central and more distal parts of the nervosa. 

The cytoplasm of the ependyma cells is 
pale gray. Many irregular processes from 
them extend into the infundibular cavity. 
The cytoplasm of the neuroglia cells is in- 
distinct and loosely fibrous, also staining a 
pale gray. Many tracts of fibres extend from 
the central portion of the nervosa into other 
parts of the gland as compact processes en- 
closing blood vessels which are thus distrib- 
uted to the epithelial portions of the gland. 
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Penetration by these processes is especially 
heavy in the ueberganp:steil and intermedia 
(PI. I, Fig. 6; PL II, Fig. 7). In the dorsal 
posterior region of the nervosa the fibres 
run caudad through the low posterior end 
of the basket-shaped uebergangsteil and 
ramify among the cells of the pars inter- 
media (PL II, Fig. 7). 

Colloid bodies of varying size and shape 
are characteristically present in the nervosa 
in varying amounts (PL I, Fig. G; PL II, 
Figs. 7, 11). In the ccmtral region they are 
usually fairly large bodies but in the pos- 
terior region they are generally fine and 
granular. Their staining reaction varies in 
different glands from violet to jiink, and 
both colors may be present in the same 
gland. In some cases large baso])hilic ma.s.ses 
are filled with brilliant red-staining globules. 

Free single cells, generally baso])hiles, are 
often found well within the nervosa. In 
some cases they appear normal but in others 
they show pycnotic nuclei and indi.siinctly 
outlined cytoplasm. The latter closely re- 
semble many of the larger colloid masses. 

2. Epithelial Portion 
a. Pars Anterior 

The pars anterior is compo.sed almost 
entirely of orange-red acidophiles, except 
for a longue-like portion adjac<*nt to the 
nervosa in the median dorsal ])ortion of the 
gland. The acido])hiles are closely packed, 
showing no definit(‘ arrang-ement into cords 
or tubules (PL II, Fig. 7). They vary in 
shap(‘ from rounded to ovoid to spindle 
shafied. Th(dr size is als(» variable. The cyto- 
plasm contains fine orange-red granules. 
The nuclei vary in size in relation to the 
size of the cells containing them. Their 
shapes range from spherical to elongat(‘ and 
tiu'ir ])o.sition may In* central or apical. 
Within each nucleus are on<' or two red- 
staining siiherical nuck*oli sun*ounded by 
red-staining^ chromatin granules in a clear 
hyaloplasm. The tongue-like strip of tissue 
{ PI. I, Fig. 2 ) is a slieet several layers thick, 
roughly “V’ shaped, which fits into the 
uebergangsteil with which it is continuous 
laterally and A entrally. its posterior surface 
is in contact uitli the pars nervosa from 
'which it is clearly separated by a membrane, 
and its anterior surface is in contact with 
the acidojihilic part of the pars anterior. 
Here the delineation is less definite as many 
of the acidophiles ])enetrate the tong»-ue-like 
portion irregularly. Many blood vessels pass 
through this sheet, enclosed within proc- 
esses from the nervosa. The cells of this 
layer bordering the nervosa tend to be 
columnar while those within the sheet are 
poorly defined. The cytoplasm has a fleecy 
appearance and stains a pinkish-gray color. 
Nuclei are ovoid to spherical, containing a 
centrally located nucleolus and scattered 
granular chromatin, both of which stain 


similarly to the cytoplasm. 

b. Pars Intermedia 

The pars intermedia is composed entirely 
of basophiles. Its cytology is variable, the 
posterior part often showing a large number 
of basophiles, larger and more clearly defined 
than the cells of its middle portion, which 
closely resemble basophiles of the ueber- 
gangsteil. The cytoplasm of these larger 
ovoid to spherical cells j*anges from violet 
to blue and appears homogeneous. Nuclei 
are roughly spherical, often having inden- 
tations which give them a vesicular appear- 
ance. They contain granular, faint pink- 
staining chromatin and a centrally located 
red-staining nucleolus. The rest of the in- 
termedia cells are smaller and usually indis- 
tinctly outlined, their stainability varying 
from pale gray-blue to a deep blue. Small 
spherical vacuoles are often pre.sent. No 
special arrangement is apparent in these 
cells (PL 1, Fig. G; PL 11, Figs. 7, 8). The 
nuclei are small and ovoid to spherical with 
well defined membranes in which is a granu- 
lar chromophobic chromatin surrounding a 
centrally located red nucleolus. Nervosa 
processes enclosing blood vessels penetrate 
the middle region of the pars intermedia 
after jiassing through the uebergangsteil, 
while loose wavy masses of fibers penetrate 
the dor.sal jiosterior portion directly (PI. 
II, Fig. 7 e 

Besides varying in cell type, the pars 
intermedia varies in size. In some it is large 
while in others it is much reduced, forming 
a thin layer over the uebergangsteil and a 
small posterior part. 

C. l^ebergangsteil 

The uebergangsteil is the most changeable 
])art of the gland, varying both as to size 
and as to proportions of its three cell types, 
basophiles, acidophiles and chromophobes 
(PL I, Fig. G; PL II, Figs. 7, 8). Sometimes 
single cells or i.slets of cells lie free among 
the fibres of the pars nervosa. 

The most common type of cell is a large 
polygonal or round deeply staining carmine 
red cell with well defined borders. The cyto- 
plasm is filled with coarse carmine-colored 
granules. The nuclei are spherical to ovoid 
with a fine granular light red chromatin 
reticulum surrounding a centrally located 
brilliant red nucleolus. In some pituitaries 
these cells were present almost exclusively 
(PL I, Fig, GK Other glands have an ueber- 
gangsteil which is heavily basophilic with 
a few scattered acidophiles and chromo- 
phobes. In such glands the stainable ma- 
terial of the acidophiles is often clumped 
and peripheral in location. The basophiles 
closely resemble the acidophiles in size and 
shape and their nuclei appear identical ( PL 
II, Fig. 8). Their cytoplasm is optically 
homogeneous and vari(»s in staining capacity 
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from pale gray-blue to deep blue. In some 
glands basophiles are present only in one 
or two spherical, centrally located masses 
which may be exclusively basophilic or 
may contain some acidophiles also. Chromo- 
phobes are smaller, poorly outlined and 
faintly pink-staining cells, more prevalent, 
if present at all, in the ventral region of the 
ucbergangsteil. Their nuclei are similar to 
those of the ehromophiles. 

II. Xiphophorys h viler i. 

The pituitary of Xiphophorns is typically 
deeper dorso-ventrally than that of Plafy- 
poecilns variaty.n and is more concave at 
its dorsal surface (PI. I, Fig. 4). 

Cell types of the four ]>ortions of the 
gland correspond to those described above 
with the exception that ^several small ])atches 
of basophiles are usually present in the pars 
anterior ( PI. I, Fig. 4 ) . These have a 
small amount of fleecy, indistinctly outlined 
bluish-gray cytoplasm and nuclei with a 
coarsely granular, similarly colored chro- 
matin reticulum. They resemble (juite closelv 
the cells of the tongue-like portion of the 
pars anterior. 

Another difference from J'laf upo( ciUi*^ is 
found in the arrangement of the cells of the 
uebergangsteil. In XipliopltoiiiH cells of this 
region form a deep mass heavily penetrated 
by small curving fibrous tracts enclosing 
blood vessels, which, in median sagittal sec- 
tions, appear to divid(‘ the tissue into 
rounded islands (PI. I, Fig. 4). In Platy- 
poeviUii^ the uebiu'gangsteil is a thinn(‘r. 
more convoluted layer through ^\hich the 
nervosa processes pass in a more' direct 
manner. 

III. Lvbistvs ivticidain^ 

The pituitary of Lvbisfvs rvt icnJarys is 
slightly more elongate and dorso-ventrally 
flattened than either of the preceding (PI 
I, Fig. 5; PI. II, Fig. 10). Fewer nervosa 
processes penetrate the tongue-like portion 
of the pars anterior than is the case in 
Plaiypoivih(s variaiu,s. The uebergangsteil 
is more of a convoluted la\er than in Platy- 
po(cllff}i (PI. II, Fig. 10), and is heavily 
penetrated by nervosa processes with their 
blood vessels. One or two conspicuous masses 
of basophiles are characteristically present 
in the central region of the ueberg-angsteil. 

In the pars intermedia of Lebisivs a broad 
fibrous tract often reaches from the pos- 
terior end of the nervosa, postero-ventrally 
to the median ventral border of the gland. 
This is not shown in the figures of Lrb isles 
but may be seen in PI. I, Fig. Jb of Moliien- 
isia sphenops, and PI. II, Fig. 9, of Liniia 
tricolor. 

Cell types and arrangement are almost 
identical Avith those of Plaiypocvilys. How- 
ever, patches of pale basophiles, similar to 
those of Xiphophorits, are occasionally pres- 
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ent in the pars anterior, especially in the 
Trinidad variety of Lebiates. 

IV. Limia tricolor 

The pituitary of Limia tricolor is similar 
in shape to that of Xiphophorus (PI. II, 
Fig. 9). The pars anterior is heavily pene- 
trated by nervosa processes as in the case 
of Platypoecilvs. A broad tract of nervosa 
fibres cut through the uebergangsteil and 
pars intermedia to the median ventral sur- 
face of the gland as in the case of Lab isles. 

Cell types correspond to those in Xiplio- 
phorus, sparse groups of basophiles being 
characteristically present in the pars 
anterior. 

V. MoUieyisia spiienops 

The pituitary of MoUieiiisia spJivnops is 
different in shape from all the others, being 
almost perfectly rounded, and flattened 
dorso-ventrally, (PI. 1, Fig. PI. II. Fig. 
12). Like Lebisfes and Limia it has a broad 
nervosa tract extending postero-ventrally 
through the uebergangsteil and pars inter- 
media to the median ventral surface of the 
gland. Occasional pale basophiles are found 
scattered in the pars anterior as in the euwso 
of Xiplioplionts, and are also pn'sent along 
the nervosa pi’ocesses ent(‘ring the ])ars 
anterior. 

The uebergangst(‘il is nion* highly convo- 
luted than in PJaf ypovcihis and Ldustfs, 
and often a linear arrangement of carmine- 
colored acidophiles forms a border Ixdween 
the nervosa and basophiles and acidophiles 
of tile deeper layer of the uebi'rgangsteil 

VI. Mollieuisia lahpniiia 

The pituitary of Mollicitisia Inlipiinia is 
most similar in shape to that of Xiphopho- 
riis helleii (PI. T, Fig^ 1 ). The extension of 
the infundibular cavity, the recessus hypo- 
physeus, penerates the gland more deeply 
than in any of the ()th(*r species. Many ner- 
vosa processes with theii* blood vessels pen<*- 
trate the tongue-like portion of the pars 
anterior to be distributed throughout the 
basophilic part of the pars anterior. Along 
these processes, and scattered in small 
groups throughout the mass of acidophiles, 
are pale basophiles, a condition similar to 
that found in Mollienisin spkevops. 

Discussion. 

I. Anatomy 

Pituitary morphology and histology are 
fundamentally similar in the six species of 
poeeiliids examined. The g-lands most closely 
resemble those of the egg laying poeciliid, 
Fnndyliis, and the ovo-viviparous poeciliid, 
Jenynsia lineata, as described by Scruggs 
(1939) and Rojas et al. (1934) respectively. 

The infundibular stalk is highly variable 
among teleosts, being almost non-existant 
in Mormyriis (Stendell, 1914), the pituitary 
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being held close to the brain, and short in 
Ftnidulfis (Matthews, 1936) and Carassius 
anratiis (Bell, 1937, 1938; Levenstein, 1939; 
Scruggs, 1939). In Lophins piscaiorius (de 
Beer, 1926) the stalk reaches its highest 
development, extending anteriorly for a 
considerable distance. It may be solid as 
in ("araiisifL*< or hollow as in Pvngitus 
(Scruggs, 1939) and in the poeciliids de- 
scribed here. 

No structure comparable to a sella turcica 
is prescuit in the tel(‘()sts. In Fundvlus 
(Matthews, 1936) and Carassius (Bell, 
1938; Levenstein, 1939) the pituitary is 
protected by the parasphenoid bone. The 
poeciliid crania of this investigation differ 
from the above, being of the platybasic type 
(h^scribed by Kingsley (1936). The cra- 
nium door is composed of calcified connec- 
tive 1isMi(‘ which si)read.s out laterally over 
the trabeculae cranii. The pituitary projects 
\entrany into the hypophyseal fenestra, a 
depn^f- hion in the floor of th(' cranium. 

A. Pars Nervosa 

Th<* pars nervosa protrudes into the gland 
at differ(‘nt angles in various teleosts. In 
( liell, 1938; Levenstein, 1939) 
and in (b//)/ona.s* (Scrugi»s, 1930) the gland 
is tilted forward and the nt'rvosa runs an- 
teriorl\ In AmvuDu^ )i('})i(Utsus ( Scruggs, 
193*9) the pituitary is tilted backw'ard and 
the neiwosa runs ])ost'Tiorly. In the poe- 
ciliid'- investigated here the pituitary is 
dire«tlv ))eneath th(‘ infundibular stalk and 
tht‘ ner\(»sa is directed vertically downward 

A lecessus hvpophyseus, rejiresenting an 
e\ten>ion of the infundibular cavitv into 
the nervosa, is present in Jiinpisia (Rojas 
et ai , 1931), Fuudulus (Matthews, 193(f>), 
and in the poeciliids of this investigation. 
)1 is Lii'king in some tel<‘o.st.s, as Caiasshfs 
(Bell, 1938; Levenstcun, 1939) and Awn- 
Scruggs, 1939). 

Thore is also much variation in the num- 
ber of ncr\osa processes given off and in 
theii nenetration of the ^arious portions of 
tin* iriand In Pscudopinn (tm rf( s auivrica- 
HUH and CyprhiUH carpio (Scruggs, 1939) 
the nervf>sa ])rocosses are limited exclusively 
to t})(‘ pars intermedia: in Fuudulus, to jiars 
intermt‘dia and nebergangsteil ; in Caras- 
sius, Jnnfusia and the poeciliids of this 
report, the nervosa processes go to all parts 
of the pituitary. 

B, Pars Anterior 

The proportions, contacts and ]K>sitions 
occupied by the various portions of the 
pituitary in different teleosts are highly 
variable. In Carassius (Boll, 1938; Leven- 
stein, 1939; Scruggs, 1939) and in Cypriuvs 
carpio ( Stendell, 1914; Scruggs, 1939) the 
pars anterior is small, dorsal in position 
and makes contact with the nebergangsteil 
nmstly and the nervosa only in a limited 


area. In Notemigouus (Scruggs, 1939) it is 
large and anterior in position, making con- 
tact with the uebergangsteil and the main 
portion of the nervosa. In Amcivrus nebv- 
losvs the pars anterior is small. It is ante- 
rior and ventral in position, again making 
^contact with uebergangsteil and nervosa 
(Scruggs, 1939). In the fishes of the inves- 
tigation the pars anterior is very large, 
anterior in position, and touches nervosa, 
uebergangsteil and pars intermedia. The 
variations, how^ever, are more apparent than 
real, being due in large part to a tilting of 
the pituitary cither backward or forward. 

A pars anterior has been reported for 
all teleosts examined except Fsox niger 
(Scruggs, 1939) and Fundulas (Matthews, 
1936). How^ever, in his 1937 paper Matthews 
decided that the anterior portion of the 
pituitary, previously called the uebergang- 
steil, was actually the pars anterior. This 
was substantiated by Scruggs ('1939) on 
the basis of staining reactions. In the case 
of Esox niger Scruggs found no portion 
taking a stain like that of the pars anterior 
of other teleosts; Stendell (1914), however, 
describes a small pars anterior for Esox 
lucius. 

C, Pars Intermedia 

The pars intermedia of teleosts has 
usually been identified by its close relation- 
ship wdth the pars nervosa. Stendell (1914) 
shows an intimate relation.ship of the two 
})arts in the primitive Mormyrns, while in 
the higher teleosl, Esox lunus, the pars 
intermedia is more posterior in position and 
retains its association with the nervosa by 
means of nervosa processes extending out 
into it. It extends forward ventrally, reach- 
ing or nearly reaching the posterior end of 
the pars anterior, thus surrounding the 
uebergangsteil ventrally. While Matthews 
(1937) divides the pituitary of Fuuduhis 
into only tw’o epithelial portions, a pars 
anterior and a pars intermedia, Scruggs 
(1939) show’s that the latter imrtion may 
be differentiated, by the Dawxson & Fried- 
good (1938) method, into two portions com- 
jiarable to the pars int(‘rmedia and the 
uebergangsteil of other teleosts. The pitui- 
tary of the poeciliids of this investigation 
compare with that of Fuudulus as found by 
Scruggs, having an uebergangsteil adjacent 
to the liars nervosa and a pars intermedia 
w’hich surrounds it laterally, ventrally and 
posteriorly. Connection w'ith the nervosa is 
direct posteriorly and by means of nervosa 
processes extending through the uebergang- 
steil centrally and anteriorly. 

D. Uebergangsteil 

The uebergangsteil is present in some 
cyclostomes and all teleosts. It is highly 
variable in the latter! the simplest condi- 
tion being found in Morwyrus w’here the 
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pars anterior, uebergangsteil and pars in- 
termedia are arranged in linear order with 
no distinct boundaries between them. In 
Gasterosteus (Bock, 1928) connective tissue 
septa separate the parts. In Carassius av- 
ratus (Bell, 1938) the uebergangsteil is 
very large, bordered by connective tissue, 
and forms most of the anterior part of the 
gland. In Esox viger (Scruggs, 1939) no 
pars anterior is reported and the uebergang- 
steil occupies the antero-dorsal region of 
the gland, being in size, shape and location 
similar to the pars anterior of CarasHius 
an rat us. The uebergangsteil of the poeciliids 
investigated here has no connective tissue 
septa, is moderately large, and as in most 
teleosts, lies between the pars anterior and 
the pars intermedia, a portion of the latter 
extending over it, however, in the middle 
region of the gland. It is highly variable in 
individuals of the same species, being a 
large deep layer in some, a thinner layer in 
others. In Lchistes, Platypoecilus and Mol- 
lienism splienops it tends to be highly con- 
voluted while in the other species examined 
it is a thicker, less folded layer. 

II. Histology 

A. Pars Nervosa 

Stendell (1914) described the nervo.sa 
most completely. It is composed chiefly of 
neuroglia cells. The infundibular cavity and 
recessus hypophyseus are lined with primi- 
tive ependyma cells having protoplasmic 
extensions both basally and distally. Bock 
(1928) confirms these findings in Gasferos- 
fcw.s'. Through the neuroglia network Stendell 
describes lymph tracts, blood vessels and 
connective tissue. Stolon-like nervosa proc- 
esses extend to all parts of the gland. He 
interprets the structure of the nervosa as 
providing the means of absorption of pars 
intermedia secretions by way of lymph and 
blood vessels. Colloid masses among nervosa 
fibres, he believes represent secretion of 
degenerating pars intermedia cells. Collin 
(1924), in mammals, Florentin & Weiss 
(1931), Florentin (1934) and Rojas et al. 
(1934), in teleosts, hold the same theory of 
secretion and absorption. The structun' of 
the pars nervosa of the poeciliids investi- 
gated here confirms that of the above au- 
thors. Nervosa processes ramify through- 
out all portions of the pituitary, especially 
the pars intermedia. Colloid masses of vary- 
ing size and amount are present in the ner- 
vosa and pars intermedia. Matthews (1936), 
Levenstein (1939), Scruggs (1939) and 
others call attention to masses of colloid in 
the nervosa. Stendell (1914) also notes 
many free cells of the pars intermedia ly- 
ing in the nervosa and believes that they 
degenerate intfO colloid. In the present work 
a number of free cells were seen lying in 
the nervosa, some appearing degenerate and 
closely resembling colloid masses. 


B. Pars Anterior 

The pars anterior of teleosts differs 
greatly from that of other vertebrates, con- 
sisting almost entirely of acidophiles, with 
sometimes a scattering of basophiles. En- 
tirely basophilic pars anteriors have been 
reported in the eel, Cyprinus, Esox lucius 
and in Carassius by Tilney (1911), Stendell 
(1914) and Bell (1938). However, modern 
technics have shown these same portions to 
be predominantly acidophilic (Florentin & 
Weiss, 1931; Scruggs, 1939; Levenstein, 
1939). These discrepancies thus appear to 
be due to differences in staining technics. 

In the present work the pars anterior is 
almost entirely acidophilic. Occasional sin- 
gle or small groups of pale basophiles mav 
be present, especially in Xiphophoi us, Linna 
and the MoJUenisias. Their scarcity pre- 
cludes any great physiological significance. 
An additional type of cell, an orange acido- 
phile, IS described in some species by 
Scruggs, using the Dawson & F'riedgood 
technic. These are difficult to interiiret since 
in some species they are tht‘ iiredominant 
or exclusive type of cell present in Die pars 
anterior while in others a few a]‘e ])res^nit 
among a background of carmine-staining 
cells. Also similar orange cells ar(' d(‘scribed 
in the pars intermedia of some sjieties 

The arrangement of pars anterior cells 
differs greatly in the various eroups ot t('le- 
osts, varying from a compact condiii(;n v\ ith 
no special arrangement as found in the 
poeciliids in this report to a tubulai distri- 
bution in which the c<‘lls ar(‘ arranged 
around lumina, as in the eel (Tilney, DM 1 ) 
and in the Salmonidae (Scruggs, 1939) An 
intermediate condition, where the cells are 
arranged in solid cords, is seen in Du* cod 
(Herring, 1908). In thos(‘ forms in which 
cord or tubule arrangement is ina'sent the 
cords or tubules are separated from one 
another by connective tissue septa Such 
separation is difficult to discern, oi abst^nt 
in the compact type of gland. 

A pale basophilic or chromophobic tongue- 
like portion of the pars anterior has re- 
ceived little attention; Bock (1928) reports 
it in Gasftnosfeus and Scruggs refers to it 
briefly in the Salmonidae, FuvcIhIhs and 
Pungilus. This portion is present in all the 
Poeciliidae investigated in the present re- 
port, occupying a position in the dorsal half 
of the gland, bc'tweon the acidophilic jiart 
of the pars anterior and the jiars nervosa 
It is a layer several cells in thickness, the 
cells adjacent to the pars nervosa being 
ependyma-like, orient (*d with their lon<^ av#‘s 
perpendicular to their contact with the 
nervosa. 

C. Pars Intermedia 

Most of the recent work on teleost pitui- 
taries shows the pars intermedia to be com- 
posed almost entirely of small pale-staining 
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basophiles. Scruggs (1939), using the 
Dawson & Friedgood technic, also found a 
varying number of orange cells. In E$ox, 
Scruggs describes basophiles, orange cells 
and carmine cells; in Fundulus, basophiles, 
chromophobes and orange cells. Matthews 
rl93G) describes acidophiles of the pars 
intermedia lining the nervosa processes. 
These cells, however, seem to belong to the 
uebergangsteil as described by Scruggs in 
the same species, rather than to the pars 
intermedia. The poeciliids investigated in 
the present report closely resemble Fvndu- 
lus in pituitary structure. In these the pars 
intermedia, with the Masson stain, is en- 
tirely basophilic. The uebergangsteil lies 
between part of the intermedia and the ner- 
vosa, and deep red cells of the uebergang- 
steil often line the nervosa processes. 

The arrangement of cells in the pars in- 
termedia is generally agreed to by all inves- 
tigators. In AnijniUa and Ehox ( Stendell, 
1914) ])olygonal cells form a compact stra- 
tum traversed by many nervosa processes. 
Bordering the nervosa processes the cells 
become cuboidal to columnar, forming an 
epithelium. Bell (1938) describes the cells 
of the pars intermedia of Carassius as ovoid 
or polygonal but forming an epithelial layer 
about th(* nervosa proc(*sses. Scruggs de- 
scribes the intermedia cells of Carassins as 
indistinctly outlined In the present work 
the pars intermedia shows a compact ar- 
rangement with polygonal or indistinctly 
i)utlined cells. An epithelial aiTangement 
may occasionally be found adjacent to ner- 
vosa processes. 

The pars intermedia varies both in struc- 
ture and in the proportion of the gland 
which it occu])ies. Rojas et al. describe the 
disappearance of t,\pical cells in the pos- 
terior portion and the appearance of colloid 
droplets in this location. The same condition 
i« noted in the pars intermedia of the poe- 
ciliids investigated here The dorsal portion 
of the intermedia is sometimes filled with 
small colloid droplets and few typical cells 
are present. Herring (1908) was the first 
to note such colloid in his work on the cod, 
and since then Stendell (1914) and many 
others have called attention to its presence. 
Scruggs (1939) reports a decrease in the 
size of the pars intermedia of FiniduUfs in 
January as compared with June. The jiars 
intermedia of the poeciliids investigated 
here shows considerable variation in the 
proportion of the gland which it forms. In 
some cases a portion of its territory is occu- 
pied by large basophiles which appear to 
belong to the uebergangsteil. 

D. Uebergangsteil 

The uebergangsteil is composed of acido- 
philes and basophiles in the eel and in 
Mormyrus, acidophiles predominating in the 
former and basophiles in the latter (Sten- 


dell, 1914), In the stickleback (Bock, 1928) 
chromophobes and a few basophiles are pres- 
ent. Scruggs (1939) finds no acidophiles in 
the uebergangsteil of the eel, only basophiles 
and chromophobes being present. In most of 
the teleosts examined by him, he reports 
deep-staining acidophiles and basophiles, 
and chromophobes. The poeciliids examined 
here have the three characteristic cell types. 

Uebergangsteil cells may form a compact 
mass with acidophiles and basophiles scat- 
tered in groups (Bell. 1937, 1938; Charip- 
per, 1937; Levenstein, 1939; Scruggs, 1939) 
or a folded epithelial configuration as seen 
in Scruggs’ figures of the Centrarchidae and 
Poeciliidae. A similar condition is .seen in 
the figures of Matthews (1936), Rojas et 
al. (1931) and in the poeciliids of this 
investigation. 

Cell type proportions are highly variable 
in the uebergangsteil of any single species. 
Bock (1928), Rojas et al. (1934), Matthews 
(1936) and Scruggs (1939) all call atten- 
tion to changes in cell types. Matthews finds 
sea.sonal changes in the proportionate num- 
ber of acidophiles and basophiles of Fundu- 
Ins. A particular type of basophile is present 
in the posterior part of the pars intermedia 
only at certain times of the year. Scruggs 
also reports seasonal changes in the Ftnidu- 
/?/« pituitary and describes the migration of 
large deep-staining basophiles which invade 
the posterior part of the pars intermedia. 
In this investigation, large basophiles are 
pre.sent in many specimens in the po.sterior 
part of the pars intermedia, similar to those 
of the uebergangsteil Also great variability 
IS manifested in percentage of basophiles 
and acidophiles in different individuals, th(‘ 
uebergangsteil of some being almost entirely 
ba.sophilic, others almo.st entirely acidojihi- 
lic, still others having varying proportions 
(►f each. These variations are suggestive oi 
a regulated cyclic variation which may be 
related to the re})roductive cycle. Howtwer, 
cell counts failed to establish any definite 
relationship between stages of the rt'pro- 
diictive and percentage of cell types. 

E. (\>lloid 

Herring (1908) fir.st called attention to 
colloid in the cod pituitary. Stendell (191 1) 
emphasizi‘d the functional relationship be- 
tween nervosa and pars intermedia and pos- 
tulates tw’o methods of secretion by the 
intermedia, one by release of minuti' colloid 
droplets which are absorbed by the nervo.sa 
proces.ses. In the second, intermedia c<‘lls 
wander into the nervo.sa and disintegrates 
forming secretory material w^hich i.s ab- 
sorbed by the nervo.sa. Rojas et al (1934) 
and Florentin (1934) likewi.se describe holo- 
crine secretion in ttdeost pituitaries. Rojas 
states that cells of the^ posterior part of the 
pars intermedia degenerate and only colloid 
is left in their place. Matthews (1936) de- 
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scribes acidophilic colloid in the nervosa 
which closely resembles the secretory inclu- 
sions of the acidophiles of the pars “inter- 
media'' as described by him. In the poeciliids 
investigated here the posterior portion of 
the pars intermedia is highly colloidal in 
many specimens and few cells are present. 
In others the region is cellular and has little 
or no colloid. Also single cells or small 
groups of cells from the uebergangsteil are 
sometimes present in the nervosa, many of 
them apparently in the process of disinte- 
gration and closely resembling some of the 
colloid masses. Thus both types of secretion 
as interpreted by Stendell (1014) are con- 
firmed in this report. 

F. Blood Supply 

Bock (1928) and Bell (1938) describe 
poor vascularization in the pitnitaries of 
Gasicyosteufi and Caranslus respectively. On 
the other hand, a heavy vascular supply is 
described in the eel (Tilney, 1911) and 
Cggtnnts and Ehojt (Stendell, 1914). The 
poeciliids investigated here most closely re- 
semble the eel in vascularity. Large vessels 
in the nervosa radiate outward in all direc- 
tions within the nervosa processes, and 
penetrate all parts of the gland. 

G. Homologies 

Establishment of homologies of the parts 
of the teleost pituitary with those of mam- 
mals is desirable as a prelude to experi- 
mental work. Stendell (1914), Gharipper 
(1937), Bell (1938) and Levenstein (1939) 
homologize the teleost uebergangsteil with 
the mammalian pars anterior Levenstein 
shows two types of chromophobes in the 
uebergangsteil having Golgi corresponding 
to those of the acidophiles and basophiles 
of this portion. This compares with the 
findings of Addison (1916), Atwell (1929), 
Severinghaus (1933) and Kirkman (1937) 
in mammals. The present work show^s three 
ty])es of cells in the teleost uebergangsteil 
similar to those in the mammalian pars an- 
terior. The pars intermedia of mammals 
and teleosts occupies a similar position and 
is almost exclusively basophilic. 

The pars anterior of teleosts is inter- 
preted l)y Bock as a portion unrelated to 
the par.s anterior of higher vertebrates. 
Charipper (1937) and Bell (1938) compare 
it with the pars tuberalis of higher forms 
on the basis of location, cord-like arrange- 
ment of cells and basophilic staining reac- 
tion. Scruggs (1939), using the Dawson & 
Friedgood technic, finds the teleost pars 
anterior to be acidophilic, however, while 
the pars tuberalis of mammals is chromo- 
phobic with the same technic. In the pres- 
ent investigation a tongue-like portion of 
the pars anterior, occupying a position along 
the dorso-anterior surface of the nervosa, 
close to the infundibular stalk and brain. 


takes a pale basophilic or chromophobic 
stain. Bock (1928) and Scruggs (1939) 
desei'ibe a similar portion in several teleosts. 
This portion seems to compare more favor- 
ably with the pars tuberalis of higher forms. 
If this be the case, then the rest of the pars 
anterior can be considered only as a sepa- 
rate structure characteristic of teleosts and 
of some cyclostomes. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. The pituitaries of the six species of ovo- 
viviparous poeciliids conform, in the 
presence and general disposition of epi- 
thelial and nervous portions, with the 
structure reported for other teleost 
fishes. The four portions are the pars 
anterior, pars intermedia, uebergang- 
steil and pars nervosa. 

2. Boundaries between the parts ax'e estab- 
lished by abrupt changes in cell type 
rather than by connective tissue septa. 

3. The pars nervosa consists of a solid mass 
of fibrous tissue and neuroglia cells. It 
occupies the dor.sal and central ])or1i()n 
of the pituitary gland and sends solid 
root -like i>rocesses to all the epithelial 
portions. Within tiie nervosa are valu- 
ing amounts of colloid, usually violet- 
colored, large, amorphous masses and 
s(»me finer acidophilic granules. 

4. 4'he pai‘s anterior is composed almo.st 
entii’ely of small orange-red acidophiles 
wdiich show no special arrangement into 
cords or nests. A tongue-like strip of 
faintly ])as()philic or chromophobic cells 
separates the acidophilic portion from 
the pars nervosa throughout the dorsal 
half of the gland. 

5. Only occasional single or small groups 
of basophiles are presemt in the pars 
anterior of Xiphophon/s hclleri, Limia 
tricolor, MolUcahia lafipuma and MolU- 
coiHia sphenop}^, and in a few Lebit^tes. 

6. The pars interm(‘dia consists of small 
faintly-staining basophiles showing no 
special arrangement. The posterior re- 
gion is less cellular and more heavily 
penetrated by fibres from the nervosa 
and takes a \iolet color with the Masson 
stain. The middle portion is heavily cel- 
lular and stains light blue. Many small 
vacuoles but little or no colloid are pres- 
ent in this region. 

7. The uebergangsteil is a thick layer of 
cells surrounding the pars nervosa com- 
pletely laterally but only on its ventral 
half anteriorly and posteriorly. It may 
form a highly convoluted layer typical 
of LebiKfcH and Platypoecilus variafus, 
or a thicker, less folded layer as in Xi- 
phophornfi hellcri. In all cases many 
strands of the nervosa penetrate it to 
reach the middle portion of the pars 
intermedia. Large granular acidophiles, 
large and more homogeneous basophiles 
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and occasional chromophobes constitute 
the cellular population of this region. 

8. There appears to be a regulated varia- 
tion of the pars intermedia and the 
uebergangsteil in which the proportions 
occupied by the two parts varies in- 
versely. Not only do the proportions of 
the two parts change but also the ratio 
of basophiles and acidophiles in the 
uebergangsteil changes. No correlation 
was established, however, between these 
changes and stages of the reproductive 
cycle. 

9. The pars anterior, intermedia and ner- 
vosa have an abundant blood supply. The 
uebergangsteil has no direct blood sup- 
ply, but it is penetrated in many places 
by strands of the nervosa tissue, each of 
which ensheathes a blood vessel. The 
many foldings of the uebergangsteil 
layer bring most of the epithelial tissue 
in close contact with the blood vessels. 
In cases where the uebergangsteil is not 
convoluted the nervosa processes with 
their blood vessels show heavy anasto- 
moses with each other, thus dividing the 
epithelium into many patches or islands 
bordered by blood vessels. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

All material illustrated has been fixed with a modified Ilelly’s fluid, stained with the Masson 
stain, and cut at 5 micra (except Fijr* ‘1 which was cut at 7 micra). 


Pl*ATE 1. 

Fij». 1. Median sa^rittal section through the 
infundibular stalk of a female Mollien^ 
isia latipinna, showing the recessus 
hypophyseus, nervosa processes enter- 
ing the pars anterior and other por- 
tions of the gland. X 140. 

Fig. 2. Median sagittal section through the 
pituitary of PlatypoecUns variatus 
showing pars nervosa and part of pars 
anterior. Neuroglia cells and fibres are 
visible in the pars nervosa. The tongue- 
like portion of the pars anterior is 
clearly visible. X 010. 

Fig. ‘1. Median sagittal sectum through the 
infundibular stalk of Mollievisia sphe- 
nops showing nervosa tract descending 
from the posterior region of the pars 
nervosa to the ventral border of the 
gland. A patch of basophiles is present 
in (he pars anterior, adjacent to a 
nervosa process. The convoluted ar- 
rangement of the uebergangsteil is 
apiiarcnt. Colloid is abundant both in 
the pars nervosa and in the posterior 
region of the pars inter m(*dia. X 250. 

Fig, 4. Median sagittal section through the 
infundibular stalk of Xfphophorus 
helleri showing the four portions of 
the gland. Small gray patches of baso- 
philes and the giay tongue-like por- 
tion can be .seen in the pars anterior. 
ALso, small fibrous tracts carrying 
blood vessels can b<‘ seen penetrating 
the uebergangsteil. '' 175. 

Fig. 5. Median sagittal section through the 
infundibular stalk of the pituitary of 
a female Lcbistes rvtic(4latt(s showing 
the different portions of the gland. 
The pituitary is more elongate and 
dorso-ventrally flattened than in the 
other species. X 200. 

Fig. 6. Cross section through the infundibular 
stalk of PlatypoeciIiiS mriatus show- 
ing the sharp demarcation of the 
uebergangsteil (dark staining cells) 
from the middle region of the pars 


intermedia. Colloid bodies and nervosa 
processes can be seen in the nervosa. 
X 160. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 7. Median sagittal section through the 
infundibular stalk of a male Plafy- 
poecihis varintm, the four portions of 
the gland. The pars anterior is com- 
posed almost completely of dark-stain- 
ing acidophiles. In the pars nervosa 
colloid bodies are seen among the neu- 
roglia cells and fibres. The uebergang- 
steil is composed of basophiles and 
acidophiles, some of which invade the 
pai‘s intermedia ventrally. X 220, 

Fig. 8. Median sagittal section through the 
pituitary of PlatypoecUus vanatus, 
showing the large acidophiles and ba> 
sophiles of the uebergangsteil. Below 
(hem are the small basophiles of the 
pars intermedia. X 900. 

Fig. 9. Median sagittal section through the 
pituitary gland of Limia tricolor, A 
tract of pars nervosa fibres can be 
seen penetrating to the ventral border 
of the gland. Many colloid masses are 
present in this tract and in the dorsal 
posterior region, >" 240. 

Fig. 10. Cross-section through the infundibular 
cavity of the pituitary of Lebistes 
reiiciildfiAs, showing the highly con- 
voluted uebergangsteil. X 200. 

Fig. 11. Cross-section through the mid-region 
of the pituitary of Platy poccUus van- 
at as, showing the pars nervosa sur- 
rounded by the uebergangsteil. ('olloid 
bodies are prominent in the pars ner- 
vo.sa. Numerous blood ves.sels carried 
in nervosa processes penetrate the 
uebergangsteil. X 460. 

Fig. 12. Cross-section through the infundibular 
stalk of the pituitary of MoUiemsia 
spheaops, showing a part of the pars 
anterior at the right. Beneath the 
gland may be seen the hypophyseal 
fenestra. X 160. 
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17 . 

The Synonymy of the Garter Snakes (^Thamnophis^, with Notes 
on Mexican and Central American Species. 

Hobart M. Smith. 


The accumulation in recent years of rela- 
tively large series of garter snakes from 
Mexico and Central America has made pos- 
sible a more satisfactory definition of the 
various species occurring in that area than 
was possible when Ruthven completed his 
study of the genus in 1908 (Bull. U. S. Nat. 

no. 61 ). The redefinition of them at- 
tempted here has made necessary a re- 
examination of types and type descriptions, 
and a number of surprising facts have come 
to light. While the allocation of names was 
undertaken chiefly to clarify the synonymy 
of Mexican garter snakes, all names which 
have been proposed in or subsequently re- 
ferred to the genus Thanniojfh is have been 
allocated. Since these are not available in 
any one place, they are listed below with 
original place of description, type locality 
and present status. The discussions which 
follo\^ this list concern only those species oc- 
curring in mainland Mexico and Central 
America. Specimen numbers, unless other- 
^^ise indicated, are from the U. S. National 
Museum. 

I am much indebted to Dr. K. H. Taylor 
for numerous courtesies, specimens and ad- 
vice; and to Dr. K. P. Schmidt for the op- 
portunity to study material in Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

(i7igiist}rontris, Eiifaono. Kennicott, Proc. 
Acad, Naf. Sci. Phiht,, 1860, pp, 882 8. 
Parras, Coahuila. ~ T. radpanctatua X T. 
mclaifoyastcy hybrid (oi* T. aayafitif ott- 
fnf<, a valid species). 

arahdotas^ Thamvojfhis, Andrews, ZooL Scr. 
Field Mas. Nat, Hist,, vol. 20, 1987, ])n. 8»r>7 8. 
Catniis, Quintana Roo. “ T. samichrasti 
jiroeocala ris, 

at rata, Eataeaia, Kennicott. H. S. Pac. R. R. 
Surv., vol. 12, 1860, p. 296. Califoi’nui. r 
T, ordiiwides at rat as. 

aarata, Eataeaia, Cope, Proc, U, S, Nat. Mas., 
vol, 14, 1892, p. 659. Lake Valley, New 
Mexico. T, eqaes cyrtopsis. 

Pa con is Miilleri, Tropidovotas. Troschel, hi 
Muller, Reisen Ver. Slaat., Can., Mex., 1865, 
pp. 610-611. Mexico. :=:i T, melanogaster 
cavescens, (Not binomial, therefore not 
available.) 


hantais-malleriy Tropidonotas. Boulenger, Cat. 
Snakes Brit. Mus., vol. 1, 1898, p. 226. Near 
Mexico City. = T. m, ^nelanogaster, 
bipanctatus, Tropidoaotns. Schlegel, Essai 
Phys. Serp., vol. 2, 1887, p. 820. Nashville, 
Tennessee. “ T, sirtalis sirtalis, 
biscatata, Eataenia. Cope, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci, Phila,, 1888, p. 21. Klamath Lake, Ore- 
gon. “ T, ordiaoidcs ordiaoides. 
bovalli, Thamaophis. Dunn, Hcrpetologica^ 
vol. 1, 1940, pp. 191-2. Granada, Nicaragua. 
“■ T, saanchrasii samichrasti, 
brachystoma, Eatatmia, Cope, Aiaer, Naf.y vol, 
26, 1892, p. 964. Franklin, Venango Co., 
Pennsylvania. T, batleri, 
braaiica, Eataeaia clegnas. Cope, Proc, U. S. 
Nat, Mas., vol. 14, 1892, p. 654. Ft. Bidwell, 
California. — T, ordiaoidcs biscatotvs. 
batJeri, Eataeaia, Cope, Proc, U, S, Nat, Mas,, 
vol. 11, 1889, p. 899. Richmond, Indiana. 

T, batleri. 

caaesccas, Thaianophis aielaaogaster. See be- 
low. Chapala, Jalisco. 

cerchi osns, Tha aiaophis saaiichrasti. See be- 
low. Escuintla, Guatemala. 
chalccas, Prymaoanodoa. Cope, Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci, Phila., 1861, p. 558. Siam, in error. 
" T. scat Has chalccas. 

chrysoccphala, Eataeaia, Cope, Proc, Aaier. 
Philos. Soc., vol. 22, 1885, pp, 178-174. Ori- 
zaba, Veracruz. ■ ' T. chrys(tcephalas. 
collams, T roaidoaotas. Jan, EJenco Sist. Ofidi, 
1868, p. 69. Mexico. ““T. eqaes eqiies, 
coariauas, Trojddoaofas. Hallowell, Proc. Acad, 
Nat. Sci. Phila,, vol. 6, 1852, p. 182. Ore- 
gon. T. sirtalis coachtaas. 
coopr/i, Eataeaia. Kennicott, U. S. Pac. R. R. 
Surv., vol. 12, 1860, p. 296, pi. 15, fig. 1. 
Cathlapootn and Willopah Valleys, Wash- 
ington. ' T. orduwides ordiaoidcs, 
coachii, Eatacata, Kennicott, IT. S. Pac. R, R. 
Surv., vol. 10, 1859, p. 10. Pitt River, Cali- 
fornia. ~ T. ordiaoides coachii. 
cyclides, Thamaophis cyrtoj)sis. Cope, Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila., 1861, p. 299. Cape 
San Lucas, Baja California, in error. ” T, 
eqaes eqxACS. 

cyrtopsis, Eataeaia. Kennicott, Proc. Acad, 
Nat. Sci. Phila,, 1860, p. 883. Rinconada, 
Coahuila. = eqaes cyr' apsis, 
digueti, Tropidoaotns, Moequard, Nouv, Arch. 
Mas. Hist. Nat. Paris, ser. 4, vol. 1, 1899, 
p. 827. Mulege and San Ignacio, Baja Cali- 
fornia. ^ T, digueti. 
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dorsalis, Eutaenia, Baird & Girard, Cat. N. 
Amer. Kept., 18B3, pp. 31-32. Between Mon- 
clova and Rio Grande, Texas, in Coahuila. = 
T, sirtalis parietalis. 

eburatus, Thamnophis, Taylor, Herpetologica, 
vol. 1, 1939, pp. 187-189, pi. 19, text fig. 2. 
Ccrro San Felipe, 1700 meters, Oaxaca. =: 
r. chrysocephalus. 

elegans, Eutaenia. Baiid & Girard, Cat. N. 
Amer. Kept., 1863, p. 34. Eldorado Co., Cali« 
fornia. T. ouiinoides elegans. 
eques, Coluber. Reuss, Zool. Mine., 1834, pp. 
152-156, pi. 8, fig. 2. Mexico. T. eques 
eques. 

errans, Thainnophis ordinoides. See below. 

Colonia Garcia, Chihuahua. 

Fairegi, Eutaenia. Baird & Girard, Cat. N. 
Amer. Rept., 1853, p. 25. Prairie Mcr Rouge, 
Louisiana, T. sauritus proximus. 
flavilobris, Eutaenia. Cope, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sri. Phila., 1866, p. 306. Tableland or south- 
ern mountains of Mexico. “ T. rnacrostemma 
macrostemyna. 

fulrus, Eutaenia cyy'topsis. Bocourt, Miss. Sci. 
Mex., Rept., 1893, pp. 777-8, pi. 62, fig. 2. 
Alta Verapaz, Guatemala. • T. suynichy'asti 
fulviis. 

gigas, Thatnnophis ordinoides. Fitch, Uniy\ 
Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 44, pp. 69-73, pi. 5, 
fig. 7, pi. 7, fig. 7. Gad wall, Merced Co., 
California. 

glaphyros, Tropidouofus. Jan, Elenco Sist. 
Ofidi, 1863, p. 70. North America, T. 
radix. 

godmaui, Tropidonotus. Gunther, Biol. Centr. 
Amer., Rept,, 1894, p. 133. Omilteme, Guer 
rero. r. sralaris godmani. 
graviinea, Eutaenia sirtalis. Cope, Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., vol. 11, 1889, p. 399. Brookville, 
Indiana, T. sit tails sirtalis. 
halophilus, Thauinojthis. Taylor, Herpetologica, 
vol. 1, 1939, pp. 183-187, pi. 19, text-fig. 1. 
Seven kilometers north of Zacualtipan, 
Hidalgo. =::: T. phenax halophilus. 
haynnwndii, Eutoenm. Kennicott, Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., 1860, p. 322. San Diego and 
Ft. Tejon, California. “ T. hatn^nondii. 
Haydenii, Eutaenia. Kennicott, Expl. Surv. W. 
100th Mer., vol. 12, pt. 2, 1860, p. 298. Ft. 
Pierre, Nebraska, ~ T. radix. 

Henshawi, Eutaenia. Yarrow, Proc. V. S. Nat. 
Mus., vol. 6, 1883, p. 152. Ft. Walla Walla, 
Washington. - T. ordinoides vagravs. 
hueyi, Thatuno^^his ordinoides. Van Denburgh 
and Slevin, Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., ser. 4, 
vol. 13, 1923, p. 2. Arroyo Encantado, San 
Pedro Martir Mts., Baja California. 
hydrophiln, Thamnophis ordinoides. Fitch, 
Awer. Midi. Nat., vol. 17, 1936, p. 648. Trail 
Creek Jackson Co., Oregon. 
ibibe, Coluber. Daudin, Hist. Nat. Rept., vol. 7, 
1803, pp, 181-3. Carolina. ~ T. sirtalis 
sirtalis. 

infernalis. Coluber. Blainville, Noiiv. Ann. 
Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris, vol. 4, 1835, p. 291, pi. 
23, figs, 3-3a. California. =; T. sirtalis in- 
fernalis, 

insigniarum, Eutaenia. Cope, Proc. Amer, 
Philos. Soc., vol. 22, 1885, p. 172. Chapulte- 
pec, Distrito Federal, Mexico. T. macro- 
stemma rnacrostemma. 


jauresi, Tropidonotus, Dumeril & Bibron, Erp. 
Gen., vol. 7, p. 606. No locality. = T, sirtalis 
sirtalis, 

Kennicotti, Tropidonotus, Jan, Elenco Si.st. 
Ofidi, 1863, p. 70. North America. 1 =:: T. sir- 
talis parietalis ( ?) . 

leptocephala, Eutaenia, Baird & Girard, Cat. 
N. Amer. Rept., 1853, pp. 29-30. Puget 
Sound. = T. ordinoides ordinoides. 

Uneolata, Eutaenia elegans. Cope, Proc. U. S, 
Nat. Mus,, vol. 14, 1892, p. 655, Southern 
California. — T. ordinoides vagy'ans. 
maci'ostemyna, Eutaenia. Kennicott, Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1860, p. 331. Mexico 
City, D. F. T. tnaci'osteyyuua yuacrostetnma. 
ynarciana, Eutaenia, Baird & Girard, Cat. N. 
Amer. Rept., 1853, pp. 36-37. Red River, 
Arkansas [Oklahoma]. ~ 7\ }narcianus. 
tnegnlops, Eutaenia, Kennicott, Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., 1860, p. 330. Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Santa Magdalena, Sonora, rr T. macro- 
steunna ynegalops. 

iuelanogaster, Tropidonotus. Peters, Monatsb. 
Berl. Akad. Wiss., 1864, pp. 389-390. Mexico. 
— T. ynelanogaster nielanogasfer. 
rnelanota, Eutaoiia sirtalis. Higley, Trans. 
Wise. Acad. Sci. Arts Lett., vol. 7. 1889, p. 
163. Walworth Co., Wisconsin.- T. sirtalis 
sirtalis. 

ynelanotaeuia, Eutaenia radix. Cope, Proc. 

V. S. Nat. Mus.., vol. 11, 1889, pp. 400-401. 
Brookville, Indiana. - T. radix. 

ynesomelanus, T ro}>idouotus. Jan, Elenco Sist. 
Ofidi, 1863, p. 73. Mexico. ~~T. ynelanogusto 
ynelanogaster. 

ynultiyuaculatus, Atoniarch us. Cojie, Ayucr. 
Nat., vol. 17, 1883, p. 1300. San Francisco 
River, Now Mexico, near Arizona Boundary. 
~ T. rufipunctatus. 

nigy olato'is, Eutaenia. Brown, Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., 1889, pp. 421-2. Tucson, 
Arizona. “ T. ynay ciana. 
nigrilatus, Eyttaenia. Cope, Pyoc. V. S. Nat, 
Mus., vol. 14, 1892, p. 665. Tucson, Arizona. 
-- T. ynnrciayia (emendation of nig rotate yds 
Brown) . 

obalskii, Ty opidonotus. Moequard, Pytll. Mus. 
Hist. Nttf. Pans, 1903, no. 5, pp. 211-2. 
Black Lake, C'dnndsi.r . Thaynnophis siydalis 
siy'tnlis. 

obscura, Eutaenia sirtalis. Cope, Expl. Surv. 

W. 100th Mer., vol. 5, p. 546. Westport, Now 
York; Lacque Parle, Minnesota; Ft. Benton, 
Montana; California.- — T. sirtalis siy'talis. 
The name is hero restricted to the five co- 
types iU.S.N.M. No. 974) from Westport, 
New York. 

ocellata, Eyttaenia cyrtoosis. Cope, Bull. V. S. 
Nat. Mus., no. 17, 1880, pp. 22-23. Helotcs, 
Bexar Co., Texas. 1 =: T. eques cyidopsis. 
olympia, Thamnophis leptoccphalus. Meek, 
Zool. Ser. Field Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 1, 1899, 
p. 235. Olympic Mts., Washington, r T. 
ordinoides oydinoides. 

ordinntus. Coluber, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat., ed. 
12, vol. 1, 1766, p. 379. Carolina. sir- 
talis sirtalis, 

oydinoides, Tropidonotus, Baird & Girard, 
Proc, Acad, Nat, Sci, Phila., 1852, p. 176. 
Puget Sound. T, ordinoides ordinoides. 
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ornaia, Eutaenia. Baird» Kept. U. S. Mex. 
Boundary, 1869, p. 16, pi. 9. Indianola, 
Texas; Lower Rio Grande, Texas; San An- 
tonio, Texas. ~ T, sirtalis parietalis, 
pallidula, Thamnophis sirtalis. Allen, Proc. 
Dost. Soc. Nat. Hist, vol. 29, 1899, pp. 64-67. 
Intervale, New Hampshire. nL": T. sirtalis sir- 
talis. 

parietalis, Coluber. Say m Lonp:*s Exp. Rfwjky 
Mts., vol. 1, 1823, p. 186. Stone Quarry on 
west side of Missouri River, 3 miles above 
the mouth of Boyer^s River. — T, sirtalis 
parietalis. 

phenax, Eutaenia, Cope, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., 1868, p. 134. Cordoba, Veraciuz (in 
error?). — T, phenax phenax. 

Pickeringii, Eutaenia. Baird & Girard, Cat. 
N. Amer. Rept., 1853, pp. 27-28. Puget 
Sound.- T. sirtalis pickertngii. 
plutouia, Eutaenia vagrans. Yarrow, Proc. 
V. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 6, 1883, p. 152. Arizona. 
“ T, ordinoides vagrans. 
post I emus, Thamnophis eques. See below. Hda. 
El Sabino, Michoacan. 

praeocularis, Eutaenia. Bocourt, Le Natuial- 
iste, 1892, p. 278. Belize, British Honduras. 
— T. sumich rasti praeocularis. 
proxunus, Coluhei. Say, in Long's Exp. Rocky 
Mts., 1823, p. 187. Stone Quarry on west side 
of Missouri River, 3 miles above the mouth 
of Boyer's River. T. sauiitus proxunus. 
puirfn tlatus, Eutaenia. Cope, Proc. Anicr. 
Philos. Soc., vol. 23, 1885, p. 174. Probably 
Guanajuato. T. eques eques. 
nicln, Eutaenia. Baird & Giiard, Cat. N. Amer. 
Rept., 1853, p. 31, Racine, Wisconsin. -T. 
radij. 

lozellae, Thamnophis. Smith, Proc. Plot. Soc. 
Wash., vol. 53, 1940, pp. 56-57. Palenque, 
Chiapas. — T. sumichrasti sumichrasti. 
lubristnata, Thamnophis. Meek, Zool. Scr. 
Field Mas. Nat. Hist., vol. 1, 1899, p. 235. 
Olympic Mts., Washington. ~T. oidinoides 
in din aides, 

I ufipunctatum, Chilopoma. Cope, Rept. U. S. 
Expl. Surv. W. lOOth Mei., vol. 5, 1875, p. 
511. Southern Arizona. - T. i ufipunctatus. 
rutdofis, Eutaenia. Cope, Pioc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., vol. 22, 1885, pp. 388 9. (^)zumel Lsland. 
— T. sauntus chalceus. 

sackenii, Eutaenia. Kennicott, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Set. Phila., 1859, p. 98. Florida, T. sauri- 
tus sacke7iii. 

saurita. Coluber. Linnaeus, Syst. Nat., ed. 12, 
vol, 1, 1766, p. 385. Carolina. — T. sauritus 
sauntus. 

scalaris, Thamnophis. Cope, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., 1860, p. 369. Jalapa, Veracruz. 
“ T. .scalaris .scalaris. 

scaliger, T i opidonotus. Jan, Elenco Sist. Ofidi, 
1863, p. 70. No type locality. T. scalans 
scaliger. 

semifasciata, Eutaenia snfahs. Cope, P ’oc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus„ vol. 14, 1892, pp. 662-3. Aux 
Plaines, Illinois. — T. sirtalis sirtalis. 
sirtalis. Coluber. Linnaeus, Syst. Nat., ed. 10, 
vol. 1, 1758, p. 222. Canada. 7*. sirtalis 
sirtalis. 

stejnegeri, Thamnophis. McLain, Contr. Neotr. 
Herp., 1899, pp. 4-5, pi. Salamanca, Guana- 
juato. macrostemma megalops. 


sumichrasti, Eutaenia. Cope, Proc, Acad. Nat, 
Sci, Phila,, 1866, p. 306. Orizaba, Veracruz 
(in error?), = sumichrasti sumichrasti. 
taenia. Coluber. Schoepf, Reise Ver. Staat., 
1788, vol. 1, p. 496, New York {1).^T. 
sirtalis sirtalis, 

tetrataenia, Eutaenia sirtalis. Cope, U. S. 
Expl. Surv. W. 100th Mer., vol. 5, 1875, p. 
546. Puget Sound, Washin^on; Pitt River, 
California. T, sirtalis tetrataenia, 
trilineata, Eutaenia sirtalis. Cope, Proc, U. S. 
Nat. Mus,, vol. 14, 1892, p, 666. Port Town- 
send, Oregon. ==:= T, sirtalis concinnus. 
trivittatus, Tropidonotus, Hallowell, Proc, 
Acad, Nat, Sci. Phila,, 1853, p. 237. Cosum- 
nes River, California.—T. ordinoides elegans. 
fwiningi, Eutaenia radix. Coues and Yarrow, 
Bull. V, S, Geol. Surv., vol. 4, pp. 279-280. 
Two Forks of Milk River, Montana. — T. 
radix, 

vagrans, Eutaenia, Baird & Girard, Cat. N. 
Amer. Rept., 1853, p. 35. California, in er- 
ror. ~~ T. ordinoides vagrans, 
vicimis, Thamnophis. See below. Temaxcal, 
Michoacan. 

vidua, Eutaenia infernalis. Cope, Proc. U, S, 
Nat, Mus., vol. 14, 1892, p. 658. San Fran- 
cisco, California, rz- T, ordinoides atratus, 

Jan's Tropidonotus intermedins (Elenco 
Sist. Ofidi, 1863, p. 70, and Arch, Zool. Anat. 
Fis., vol. 3, 1865, p. 209), from unknown lo- 
cality, was plac(»d, with question, in the 
synonymy of marcianus by Boulenger (Cat. 
Snakes, vol. 1, 1893, p. 210). This disposi- 
tion cannot be correct. The snake is de- 
scribed as follows (translation). “This ser- 
pent, of unknown provenance, differs prin- 
cipally from T. natnx, which it resembles 
not a little, by having 8 supralabials and 21 
series of scales. Behind the head are seen 
two spots that simulate a kind of collar, 
and on the body six series of small spots dis- 
posed alternately. Both upper and lower 
labials have a black border on lip; the pre- 
dominant tint is olive-color above and yel- 
lowish Ix'lnw. The specimen examined is 74 
centimeti'rs long, of which 14 centimeters 
and 5 millimeters form the tail." It is in- 
feried from this description that the anal 
is divided as in T. natrix, with which intc)'- 
mcdiu.s is identical except in the characters 
mentioned; it is likewise apparent that no 
light stripes exist in the described specimen 
(lacking in vafrix). 1 believe the name is 
based upon some species which does not oc- 
cur in the western hemisphere. 

Thamnophis phenax phenax Cope. 

The five specimens known of this form 
are from “Cordoba" (Nos. 30498-9) and 
“Alpine Region, Orizaba" (No. 7079I3J). I 
believe the former locality is incorrect, as it 
is situated at an elevation of some 2,000 ft., 
in a humid forest zone. 

The subspecies is different from all other 
Thamnophis in having the large dorsal 
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blotches completely crossing the back. One 
specimen is of great interest, as in it the 
pattern is partially broken, and shows a 
stage intermediate between the striped pat- 
tern of most species and the singular one of 
pheymx. Only the nuchal blotch is single; on 
the anterior half of the body the blotches 
are divided medially and alternate with each 
other, and a very irregular, zig-zag median 
stripe is made evident; at the middle of the 
body a median series of blotches, similar to 
the lateral blotches, becomes evident; and 
on the extreme posterior part of the body 
this median series of spots is divided into 
two, forming a total of four series of alter- 
nating spots on the body. An additional 
series of poorly defined spots occurs on each 
side, involving the outer two or three rows 
of scales, but these are visible also in the 
other specimens of phevax. The pattern of 
this aberrant specimen is highly suggestive 
of a primitive status for the typical phevax 
pattern, from which the striped patterns, 
with six series of spots, observable in all 
other Thamriophis, may have been derived. 


Most distinctive of halophilus and phenax 
is the peculiar head pattern, by which they 
easily are distinguished from close relatives. 

Thamnophis scalaris Cope. 

The most diminutive garter snake in Mex- 
ico is Thamnophis scalarisy a species dis- 
tinguished not only by its small size but 
also by its reduced number of supralabials 
(normally seven, rarely eight), very small, 
low loreal, a relatively small eye and head, 
and the tendency toward formation of a 
single row of large spots on each side to 
replace the usual double row. A median 
stripe is always present, but the lateral 
stripe is poorly defined or invisible, on the 
second and third scale rows (or second only ) 
when visible. These characters define a form 
restricted to high elevations (conifer zone) 
on the central Mexican plateau.^ 

Since the areas to which these snakes are 
adapted are separated from each other by 
broad barriers in the form of semi-arid 
deserts and plains, a gradual divergence in 
different directions from the presumably 


Scale Counts of phenax phenax. 


Number 

Sex 

Scale Rowb 

Ventrals 

CaudalB 

Supralabials 

Infralahiuls 

Proc 

Ptoc 

30499 

9 

19-19-17 

161 

65 

8-8 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

7079 

9 

19-19-17 

151 

60 

8-8 

11-11 

1-1 

3-3 

7079 

6 

17-19-17-16 

160 

78 

7-7 

3 0-10 

1-1 

3-3 

7079 

c? 

19-19-17 

158 

76 

8-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-4 

30498 

S 

19-19-17 

158 

73 

7-7 

9 10 

]-] 

3-3 


Thamnophis phenax heJophilus Taylor. 

In addition to the type, one other speci- 
men is known, from Tequeyutepec, 7 miles 
west of eJalapa, Veracruz, at 5,(100 ft. (No. 
110801). It is a male, with 19-19-17 scale 
rows, 150 ventrals, 71 caudals, 8-8 supra- 
labials, 11-12 infralabials, one preocular, 
three postoculars. The head has the pattern 
of phenax, with small, parietal si)ots and 
most of the remainder of the head light. A 
pair of large nuchal spots is pres<‘nt, and 
following these on each side is a double 
series of very small spots which decrease in 
size and distinctness posteriorly. 

In structural characters and form of body 
the present form is not distinguishable from 
phenax. It also has the same, peculiar head 
pattern. The differences between the two 
are in body pattern; halophilus shows but 
little evidence of spots, while in phenax they 
usually are present, as a single series. A 
specimen of phenax shows a condition inter- 
mediate between the two pattern types, how- 
ever, and accordingly 1 have little doubt that 
halophilus is properly associated as a sub- 
species of phenax. The trend exhibited by 
halophilu»^towaY& reduction of pattern by 
subdivision and obsolescence of the spots — 
is exhibited also by a subspecies of scalaris 
( godmani ) , 


more uniform character of the original 
stock has taken place in th(‘ various isolated 
populations. As a result three very well de- 
fined populations may be distinguished. 

Thamnophis scfdaris si*alaris Cope. 

Diagnosis, Supralabials usually seven; 
eye relatively small; scale rows usually 
17-19-15; ventrals KM to 145 in males, 180 
to 145 in females ; caudals G9 to 77 in males, 
58 to 65 in females; usually a single row of 
spots on each side at least anteriorly; two 
vertical light lines, one on nape and one be- 
hind eye, enclosing a lateral extension of 
dorsal head color reaching to upper edge of 
labials; dorsal stripe splitting the two nape 
spots, or else a complete transverse light 
band preceding the fused nape spots. 

Specimens Examined. Thirty, as follows: 
Orizaba (Nos. 7076, 12115-6, 80497), Cruz 
Blanca (No. 110806, EHT-HMS No. 4989), 
Mt. Orizaba (FMNH Nos. 1517, 1523), Las 
Vigas (EIIT-TIMS No. 27916), Cofre de 
Peroto (EHT-HMS No. 5567), Veracruz; 
Mt. Orizaba, western side, 10,000 ft. (EHT- 


’ The bpocimens menljoncd by Ruthven {op i%t , p. 129) 
from (iimiemfila arc not sralatis but bolonpr to a subMpecies 
of sumirhrasti ifulvu^) They arc diBcussed under the 
latter name in the following. 
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HMS No. 5566), Puebla; El Chico National 
Park (EHT-HMS No. 23512), Guerrero 
(EHT-HMS No. 5568), Hidalgo; Mt. Popo- 
catepetl (No. 110815), Lake Zempoala (No. 
110816, EHT-HMS Nos. 5299, 5565, 21535), 
Mexico; Tres Cumbres (EHT-HMS No. 
4964), Km. 54, 26 kilometers east of Cuer- 
navaca (EHT-HMS No. 4666), Morelos. No 
locality, EHT-HMS No. 23513. Data avail- 
able also on ANSP No. 11694, Jalapa, Vera- 
cruz ( Ruthven, op. cit., p. 129 ), and the type 
(Cope, loc. cit.) 

Variation. Usually the spots are in a .sin- 
jrle series on each side at least anteriorly, 
but some variation occurs. In certain speci- 
mens two rows are visible the entire lenjrth 
of the body (save the nuchal spots), and in 
some of these the posterior sjjots become 
very indistinct. The essential features of the 
head pattern are the two vertical liRht bars 
I one postocular and one on nape ) which en- 
close an extension of the dorsal head color 
reaching: the upper edK<^s of the supra- 
labials; the nape spots ar(‘ completely sepa- 
rated by the continuation of the middorsal 
li^ht stripe to the occiput, or else the two 
nuchal li^ht bars are prolonged and are 
fused medially in front of the fused nuchal 
spot s 

In some respects the type, as described by 
Cope, is not exactly ty])ical of the sub- 
species; amoriK other discrepancies are the 
8-8 sujiralabials. There is, however, no other 


known species of Thamnophis in that area 
to which the name may apply. One other 
specimen with 8-8 supralabials has been 
seen. 

Thamnophis scalaris godmani 
(Gunther). 

Diagnosis. Supralabials usually seven; 
eye relatively small; scale row^s usually not 
over 17, usually 15 or less in front of anus; 
ventrals 134 to 158; caudals 61 to 88 in 
males, 60 to 73 in females ; head dark above, 
the color extending posteriorly to a trans- 
verse black line across nape, and postero- 
laterally to level of angle of mouth. 

Specimens Examined. Twenty-six from 
the .states of Puebla ( San Diego, No. 1 1 0810 ; 
Laguna San Bernardino ( EHT-HMS Nos. 
27932-4) ; Pajaro Verde (No. 110811, EHT- 
HMS No. 23801); Oaraca (Oaxaca, Nos. 
46534, 46604, EHT-HMS Nos. 23771-5; 
Cerro San Luis, EHT-HMS No. 4997, Cerro 
San Felipe Summit, EHT-HMS Nos. 15978, 
15989): Veracruz (above Acultzingo, Nos. 
110807-9, EHT-HMS Nos. 5277-9, 5280-1, 
27932-4) and Gnenero (Omilteme, EHT- 
HMS No.s. 23779, 23781). Ten other speci- 
mens (including the types) are recorded by 
Boulenger ( Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus , vol. 3, 
1896, p. 600) from Omilteme, Guerrero, and 
certain data given. 

Deser ipfion (from No. 46534). Head 


Scale Counts in scalaris scalaris. 


NumTx 1 

Sex 

S< al* Kows 

Ve ninth 

C uudaK 

Supra 1 

Infral 

Pro( 

Plot 

1517 

6 

17 - 17-15 

138 

74 

7 7 

9-9 

1-1 

2 2 

1517 

s 

17 17 15 

137 

75 

7-7 

8-8 

M 

3-3 

1517 


17 17-15 

138 

75 

7-7 

8-9 

1-1 

2-2 

7076 


17 - 17-15 

142 

73 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

2-3 

7076 


17 - 19-15 

137 

72 

7 7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

7076 


17 19-15 

134 

76 

7-7 

8-9 

1-1 

3-3 

11694 


17-19 15 

138 

7 :’. 

7 7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

30497 

6 

17 19-15 

145 

75 

7-7 

10-10 

1 1 

3-5 

110806 


17 19-15 

136 

77 

7 8 

9-10 

1 1 

3-3 

4989 

3 

17 19-17 

138 

— 

7-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

5568 


17 - 19-17 

137 

74 

7-7 

8-8 

1-1 

3-3 

23513 

t 

17 19-17 

140 

73 

7-7 

9-9 

l-I 

3-3 

5565 


19 - 19-17 

133 

69 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

2-3 

21535 

6 

17 - 19-15 

1 12 

74 

7 7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

5299 


17 - 19-16 

137 

70 

7-8 

10-10 

1-1 

2-3 

23512 

9 

17 - 19-16 

146 

63 

7 7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

5567 

9 

17 - 19-16 

139 

60 

7 7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

5566 

9 

19 - 19-16 

140 

58 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

110815 

9 

17 - 19-17 

144 

61 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

110816 

9 

17 - 19-17 

136 

58 

7 7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

4666 

9 

17 - 19-16 

141 

— 

7-7 

8-9 

1-1 

2-3 

4964 

9 

17 - 19-17 

140 

54 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1617 

9 

17 - 19-16 

141 

61 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1517 

9 

17 - 19-15 

136 

65 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1617 

9 

17 - 19-15 

140 

66 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

8-3 

1617 

9 

17 - 19-15 

138 

60 

7-7 

8-8 

1-1 

2-3 

1523 

9 

17 - 19-17 

144 

61 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

2-3 

7076 

9 

17 - 19-15 

145 

58 

7-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

12115 

9 

17 - 19-15 

135 

59 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

12116 

9 

17 - 19-17 

136 

53 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

2-3 

Type 

9 ? 

?- 19 -? 

143 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 
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small, not markedly distinct from neck, 
short; suture between internasals equal to 
that between pref rentals ; internasals about 
three-fourths as long as pref rentals, a little 
over half their area; latter extending far 
onto sides of head; preocular not in contact 
with frontal ; latter hexagonal, shorter than 
its distance from tip of snout, more than 
twice as long as broad ; nasal completely di- 
vided; loreal small (fused with prefrontal 
on one side) ; a single large preocular; three 
postoculars ; temporals 1-2 ; supralabials 7-7, 
third and fourth entering eye; eye small, its 
vertical diameter a third greater than its 
distance from labial border, less than height 
of fifth labial; longitudinal diameter of eye 
(8.1 mm.) over half its distance from tip of 
snout (5.7 mm.); infralabials 9-10, 4-5 in 
contact with anterior chinshields; latter 
shorter and a little broader than posterior 
chinshields, which are separated medially. 

Dorsals in 17-17-16 rows, all of which are 
keeled: ventrals 147; caudals 64; total 
length 459 mm., tail 106 mm. 

Top of head uniform brown, the color ex- 
tending onto nape a distance of four scale 
lengths, where it is bordered by a black, 
transverse line: lips nearly white, except for 
black lines along the sutures between the 
labials; a very distinct, broad black line bor- 
dering penultimate labial above and pos- 
teriorly; dorsal color extending postero- 
laterally even with angle of mouth, uninter- 
rupted save by a vague lighter area imme- 
diately posterior to penultimate labial; be- 


ginning after transverse nape line, a light 
(brown) vertebral line on middorsal scale 
row, visible to tail; sides of body brown, of 
about same shade as top of head, becoming 
lighter on first and second scale rows, the 
color disappearing on ends of ventrals ; two 
rows of very small, scarcely distinguishable, 
alternating spots on each side ; the spots of 
lower row involving the third and fourth 
scale rows, the upper ones the seventh and 
eighth scale rows; the spots are more dis- 
tinct anteriorly than posteriorly. Belly and 
subcaudal surface dark slate; chin and 
throat cream; no black ventral marks save 
on the extreme anterior edges of ventrals 
(visible only by lifting overlapping portion 
of preceding ventrals). 

Variation. The 25 other specimens ex- 
amined show scarcely any divergence from 
the pattern of the described specimen. One, 
softer than the others, shows the lateral 
dark spots more plainly. In three the nuchal 
spots characteristic of Hcalans and many 
other Than! noplus are visible, being darker 
than the dorsal head color; in No. 46584 
they are fused indistinguishably with the 
head color. The vertical dark bars are not 
regularly present on the anterior labials, but 
a curved line on the edge of the sixth labial 
is regularly present and the most distinct 
of all. 

The specimen with 19 scale rows has a 
.short series of abnormally small scales in- 
tercalated on either side of the vertebral 


Scale Counts in scalaris godmani. 


Number 

Sex 

Soule R()We> 

V< ntrnl» 

Cuudalh 

Supra) 

Infra) 

Prof 

Pt<K 

5279 

s 

17-17-15 

153 

76 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

2-3 

46584 

3 

17-17-16 

147 

64 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

46604 

6 

17-19-17-15 

147 

— 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

110807 

S 

17-1 7-15 

145 

65 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

110808 

i 

17-17-15 

149 

75 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Brit. M. 

6 


148 

80 

7-7 




Brit. M. 

s 


146 

74 

7-7 




Brit. M. 

6 


146 

81 

7-7 




Brit. M. 

3 


146 

78 

7-7 




Brit. M. 

3 


149 

73 

7-7 




Bnt. M. 

3 


145 

81 

7-7 




6277 

3 

17-17-15 

152 

76 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

5280 

3 

17-17-14 

158 

77 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

5281 

3 

17-17-15 

150 

78 

7-7 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 

23775 

3 

17-17-15 

143 

65 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

28779 

3 

17-17-15 

142 

88 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 

23774 

3 

17-17-15 

149 

61 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

15989 

3 

17-17-15 

146 

65 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

5278 

9 

17-17-15 

151 

68 

7-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

23781 

9 

17-17-15 

136 

71 

7-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

15978 

9 

17-18-16 

143 

63 

6-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

23801 

9 

17-17-15 

143 

64 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

110809 

9 

17-17-11 

141 

64 

8-8 

9-10 

1-1 

2-3 

11022 

9 

17-17-14 

140 

57-f 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

11551 

9 

17-17-15 

144 

60 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Bnt. M. 

9 


142 

66 

7-7 




Brit. M. 

9 


145 

73 

7-7 




Bnt. M. 

9 


134 

61 

7-7 




Brit. M. 

9 


141 

— 

7-7 




4997 

9 

17-17-15 

141 

— 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 
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row. One specimen has the penultimate and 
antepenultimate labials mostly fused. The 
one with 8-8 supralabials owes its higher 
count to the presence of a small i but com- 
plete) labial between the second and third 
labials. 

Comparisons, In scale characters this 
form is most like s, scalaris, but it differs 
from that by usually having no more than 
17 scale rows; typical scalaris usually has 
19 near the middle of the body. In details of 
head pattern the two are remarkably and 
constantly different. Typical sralans has the 
median light stripe usually extending to the 
occiput, separating the nuchal blotches; if 
it does not reach the occiput the light areas 
bordering the nape spots anteriorly meet 
dorsally. Also a light, vertical, postocular 
band extends dorsally, to the supraocular; 
the dorsal head color extends laterally be- 
tween this postocular and the nuchal light 
lines, and terminates abruptly at the upper 
edge of the supralabials. 

Thamnophis scalaris sralipipr (Jan). 

Ihofjnosis, Supralabials usually seven; 
eye relatively small; scale rows usually 
19 19-17, never 17--17-15, occasionally 17- 
19-17, rarely 17-19-15; ventrals 13G to 151 
in males, 135 to 150 in females; caudals 51 
to 74 in males, 47 to G5 in females; a single 
row of spots on each side, seldom two rows; 
si)()ts as a rule larger, more rectangular, 
than in s. scalaris; head pattern as in latter. 

Sped m CVS Examined, Seventeen, from 
Mexico City (No. 12730) and Road between 
Tacubaya and Desierto de los Leones ( EHT- 
HMS No. 5298), Distrito Federal; 15 kilo- 
meters west of Toluca (Nos. 110812-4), 
Toluca (No. 32281), Rio Frio (EIIT-HMS 
Nos. 4990, 21524), Llano Grande near Rio 
Frio (EIIT-HMS Nos. 23510-11), and 8-10 
miles west of Villa Victoria ( EHT-HMS 


No. 5571), Mexico; Mt. Malinche (EHT- 
HMS Nos. 5569-5570), Tlaxcala; Guana- 
juato No. 12675) ; 2 miles east of Rio Frio, 
Mexico, in Puebla (Nos. 110817-8); and 
Nahuatzen (No. 46553), Michoacdn, 

Variation, In cephalic pattern this sub- 
species is like s, scalaris. In general its body 
pattern also is the same, except that the 
lateral spots are more frequently large and 
single. 

Comparisons, This form differs from s. 
scalaris primarily in the number of scale 
rows anteriorly and in front of anus; males 
may usually have more numerous caudals 
and ventrals. The race is conceived to have 
a central area of distribution, away from 
the peri])hery of the plateau; s, scalaris oc- 
cupies the eastern escarpment, which for 
the most part is separated by arid plains 
from the central area where s, scaliger oc- 
curs; s, scalaris also occurs on the southern 
edge of the plateau in Morelos and Mexico. 
Further specimens from central Michoacan 
will be necessary to determine whether the 
Nahuatzen, Michoacan, specimen is prop- 
erly allocated with .s*. scaliger. 

The name scaliger is applied to the cen- 
tral subspecies of scalaris with some ques- 
tion. The scale rows are said to be 19 in the 
type, which therefore is not the same as 
godmani. However, it is impossible to cer- 
tainly ascertain which of the other two sub- 
species the type may represent. The only in- 
dication whatever is the statement that the 
.spots are large and ‘‘subquadrate.*’ While 
this statement is applicable to some speci- 
mens of typical scalaris, on the other hand 
in general it more clearly describes the cen- 
tral subspecies. Roulenger’s de.scription of 
scaliger (Cat. Snakes, vol. 1, 1893, pp. 203- 
204) is of no assistance, but is apparently a 
composite based perhaps upon scaliger and 
godmavi as well. 


Scale Counts in scalaris scaliger. 


Numhor 

Sox 

Scale Kows 

Ventrals 

Caudals 

Supralalnals 

Infralubials 

Proc. 

Ploc. 

12675 


19-17-15 

144 

56 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

2-2 

12730 

(5 

19-17-17 

161 

52 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

2-3 

32281 

/ 

19-19-17 

143 

62 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

110814 

S 

17-19-17 

143 

61 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

2-3 

5570 

S 

19-19-17 

140 

74 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

5571 

s 

19-19-17 

136 

71 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

2-3 

46553 

9 

17 19-17 

139 

57-f 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

110812 

9 

19-19-17 

136 

47 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

2-3 

110813 

9 

19-19-17 

138 

— 

6-7 

8-8 

1-1 

2-2 

110817 

9 

19-19-17 

143 

57 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

110818 

9 

19-19-17 

149 

62 

7-7 

8-9 

1-1 

3-3 

5569 

9 

19-19-17 

146 

55 

8-8 

9-12 

1-1 

3-3 

23510 

9 

19-19-17 

142 

— 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

4990 

9 

19-19-17 

143 

58 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

2.3511 

9 

19-19-17 

150 

64 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

21524 

9 

19-19-17 

144 

65 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

5298 

9 

18-19-17 

137 

49 -f- 

? 7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

2-2 
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The three subspecies of scalarts may be 
contrasted as follows: 

scaliger scalaris godmani 

Posterior scale rows, less than 17 6% (1 in 17) 70% (21 in 30) 100% (18) 

Maximum scale rows 19 100% (17) 87% (27 in 31) 6% (1 in 18) 

Anterior scale rows 17- 12% (2 in 17) 93% (28 in 30) 100% (18) 


Caudals in males over 60 33% (2 

Ventrals in males 143 or more 67% (4 

Infralabials 10 or more on each side 42% (7 

Some eare must be used in determinintr this character, 
for the distant o on neck in which the scale rows are re- 
duced to 17 , m ^ ^icalans and t is very short. 

This tabulation does not include pattern 
characters, by which godwaiDi can easily be 
distinguished from the other two. Curiously, 
no differences of great significance are dis- 
cernible in the ventral and caudal counts of 
the females of the three subspecies. 

Thamnophis chrysoeephalus (Cope). 

This is one of the few^ species of the genus 
entirely lacking a vertebral light stripe, and 
the only one that combines this character 
with 17-15 scale rows. ALso characteristic 
of the species is the very light color of the 
head, sharply differentiated from the black 
nuchal area. The lateral stripe has irregular 
edges and involves the second and third 
scale row^s. 

Ordinarily the dorsum, betw^een the 
lateral stripes, is light brown or browmi.sh- 
gray, with tw^o series of very poorly defined 
spots on each side; the spots in the outer 
series are generally better defined than 
those of the inner series; posteriorly the 
spots become entirely indistinguishable: an- 
terior edges of ventrals irregularly marked 
with black. However, another color phase is 
represented by the type of ehuratHH, in 
w^hich the whole dorsum (between the 
stripes) is dark (black), and the entire 
venter black. This phase appears to be only 
a variation, since ( 1 ) it occurs in a .series 
of specimens from other localities, one in 
seven from ‘‘Orizaba,'’ and one in three 
from the vicinity of Acultziiigo, Veracruz; 
and (2) it does not regularly occur in the 
region of the type locality. Moreover the 
specimens having the very dark color are 
otherwise precisely like other specimens 
wdth the lighter markings; the differences 
are only in degree of pigmentation, and do 
not involve different patterns. 

Twenty-three specimens examined are 
from the following localities. Veracrtfz: 
Orizaba (^Nos. 7077, 30494); above Acult- 
zingo (EHT-HMS Nos. 21536-8; U.S.N.M. 
No. 110774); Xuchil (F.M.N.H. No. 1519). 
Oaxaca: Cerro San Felipe (EHT-HMS No. 
5556 ) ; Totontepec ( No. 46445 ) ; Mt. Zem- 
poaltepec (No. 46446). Puebla: Pajaro 
Verde (Nos. 110775-6). Guerrero: Omil- 
teme (Nos. 46342, 47747; EHT-HMS Nos. 
23778, 23780, 23782). 


in 6) 100% (14) 100% (16) 

in 6) 7% (1 in 15) 94% (16 in 17) 

in 17) 23% (7 in 31) 72% (13 in 18) 

Thamnophis vicinus sp. nov. 

Holotype. EHT-HMS No. 21539, female, 
from a locality near Temaxcal, Michoacan, 
about 20 kilometers east of Morelia, col- 
lected by E. H. Taylor, August, 1939. Para- 
types. Nine, including No. 15897, a topo- 
type, and Nos. 15893-6, 15992-5, from 
Morelia, Michoacan, all collected by H. Dev- 
lin Thomas. 

Diagnosis, Similar to c. eques, having 
19-19- 17 scale rows, 149 to 160 ventrals and 
77 to 89 caudals; differing from c. cqties in 
the complete absence of a middoi-sal light 
stripe w'hich is replaced by a s(‘i*ies of dark 
spots, and perhaps in having a smaller size. 

D( script ion of HoJotypc, Head a half 
wider than neck, somewhat tlattened; eye 
large, its longitudinal diameter (3.2 mm.) 
three-fourths its distance from tip of snout 
(4 mm.) ; full width of r(»stral visibh* from 
above; length of portion of rostral visible 
from almve about half length of internasal.^; 
latter about half as wnde anteriorly as pos- 
teriorly, a little shorter than maximum 
length of prefrontals; frontal somew’hat 
shield-shaped, a little longer ( 1.2 mm.) than 
its distance from tip of .snout (3.8 mm.', 
subequal to length of median suture be- 
tween parietals, four-fifths maximum length 
of parietals (5.3 mm,), it.s width about tw’o- 
thirds (2.7 mm.) its length; supralabials 
7-8, three on one side to a point below’ mid- 
dle of eye, four on other; antepenultimate 
labial slightly the largest; nasal completely 
divided, naris in anterior section, w’hich is a 
little higher and a little larger than pos- 
terior section; a quadrangular loreal, a lit- 
tle higher than wide; a large preocular, nar- 
rowly separated from frontal; three po.st- 
oculars, more or less subeciual in size, the 
upper tw’o in contact wdth parietal; tem- 
porals 1-2-3, the primary much larger than 
others. Infralabials 10-10, five in contact 
with anterior chinshields, two ( 5th and 6th ) 
with posterior; latter separated from each 
other medially throughout their length, and 
divergent posteriorly; posterior chinshields 
perhaps somewhat longer than anterior, lat- 
ter a little the wider. 

Dorsal scales strongly keeled, except those 
in outer row, which are weakly keeled; 
dorsals in 19-19-17 rows, those scales to- 
ward middorsum with a single apical notch, 
none with pits; ventrals 151; anal entire; 
caudals 77; total length 299 mm., tail 76 mm. 
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Top of head light slate, this color merging 
with cream on sides of head and white on 
lower parts of labials; posterior edges of 
supralabials with a vertical black line, that 
on antepenultimate labial most conspicuous; 
a large, single, black nuchal spot extending 
laterally two scales below angle of mouth, 
anteriorly to within one scale length of 
rictus oris and to posterior margin of parie- 
tals, and posteriorly five scale lengths (me- 
dially); middorsum of body brown, this 
color reaching to the third scale row, where 
it is replaced by a very light brown or 
cream color; the first scale row and the 
lower half of the second is gray; on the pos- 
terior part of the body the lateral light 
stripe descends to the first and second scale 
rows; nowhere is the lateral light stripe 
sharply defined, and on the anterior third 
of body it is broken by encroaching black 
spots and with difficulty can be discerned 
as a stripe; three series of more or less 
rounded black spots, none with vsharply de- 
fined edges, on the body; spots in the me- 
dian series alternating with those of the 
lateral series; on fhe first scale row and 
lateral (*dges of ventrals another series of 
smaller black spots alternating with the lat- 
eral s])ots; latter spots extending to first 
scale row on anterior fourth of body, but 
posterior to this part beconu* restricted to 
the area above the lateral light line; all 
spots becoming vein poorly defined near 
iniddh* of body, and posteriorly scarcely dis- 
tinguishable ; on the posterior part of the 
body the dorsum appears almost uniform 
brown; dorsal surface (»f tail brown, un- 
spotted. 

Ventral surface of head cream; belly and 
subcaudal surfaces slate, clouded, without 
distinct black markings. 

Variation. The paratypes are very much 
like the holotyjie in coloration and sciitella- 
tion. All completely lack evidence of a mid- 
dorsal stripe, and the lateral stripes are 
poorly defined because of encroachment 
upon them by the lateral dark spots. The 
middorsal area is occupied by a vseries of 
large dark spots. The largest specimen (a 
male ) measures 592 mm. in total length, the 
tail 155 mm. 


Remarks. This species bears a very close 
resemblance, in coloration, to chryHocephalas, 
with which the specimens at first were as- 
sociated, without question, until counts were 
made. These reveal a relationship closer to 
eques than to chrysocephalus^ since the lat- 
ter regularly has 17-17-15 scale rows. An 
examination of the maxilla also shows a 
closer agreement with eques, since the latter 
(4 specimens) has 24 to 27 teeth, chryso- 
cephalus (2 specimens) 29 to 30, and the 
type of vicinus 26. Its chief difference from 
V. eques is the total absence of the middorsal 
light stripe (a middorsal series of dark 
spots instead ) ; correlated with this is the 
reduction of the lateral light stripes. 

The total absence of variation in the nu- 
merous specimens examined of eques with 
respect to the character of the middorsal 
stripe leads me to believe that the specimens 
referred to oicinus, even though known 
from a very small area, are not merely vari- 
ations from the eques norm but represent a 
distinct population. The uniformity of char- 
acter of the s(weral specimens of vicinus 
also points to the probable distinctness of 
that species. 

Since jncinus is so like e. equrs from the 
same area in scutellation, the two might be 
considered subspecies; this arrangement is 
not supported, how’ever, by the existence of 
perfectly typical c. eques at exactly the same 
localities as those in wffiich vicinus has been 
collected. For the present they must be con- 
sidered distinct species. 

It seems that vicinus furnishes evidence 
t)f a close rolationshii) betw^een eques and 
chrijsoc( phalus in the W’est, and of the deri- 
vation of one of th'‘se from the other <or 
from their very close ancestors). There is a 
southw^ard gradient in the reduction of the 
median stripe, from eques cyvtopsis in the 
north, with a broad stripe, to typical e. 
equ<H with a narrow stripe, vicinus without 
a .^tripe and chrpsocephalus on the extreme 
south, also without a stripe. A similar gradi- 
ent in reduction of the number of ventrals 
also is evident. That vicinus forms a con- 
necting link in this chain is evident, but evi- 
dence that chnjsoceplialus and eques actually 
intergrade is completely lacking, and it is 


Variation in Scale Counts of incinus. 


Numbt*r 

St*x 

Scalo Rows 

Vontmla 

Caudals 

Supral. 

Infra). 

Proc. 

Ptoc. 

Temp. 

21539 

9 

*19-19-17 

151 

77 

7-8 

10 10 

1>1 

3-3 

1-2-3 

15992 

9 

19-19-17 

149 

79 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1-2-3 

15895 

9 

19-19-17 

156 

80 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1-2-3/4 

15894 

9 

19-19-17 

162 

78 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1-2-3 

15993 


19-19-17 

162 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1-2-3 

16893 

6 

19-19-17 

160 

84 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

4-4 

1-2-3 

16897 

S 

19-19-17 

161 

88 

8-8 

9-9 

1~1 

3-4 

1-2-3 /2 

15994 

S 

19-19-17 

155 

84 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

4-4 

1-2-3/4 

16896 

6 

19-19-17 

160 

89 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1-2-3 

15995 

6 

19-19-17 

156 

86 

8-8 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

1-2-3 
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assumed that such intergradation does not 
occur; the completely overlapping ranges 
bear out this assumption. However, given 
that orthogenetic trends do exist in this 
group of the genus, it is not even yet obv- 
ious in which direction evolution has oc- 
curred; conclusions by Fitch and Ruthven 
point toward a north-south direction in this 
case, while various facts mentioned else- 
where in this paper support the opposite 
view. 

Thamnttphis eques eques (Reuss). 

This form is characterized by having 19 
scale rows; median light stripe on body very 
distinct and occupying no more than a sin- 
gle scale row ; lateral light stripes on seal ' 
rows two and three; a light head followed 
by two large, black nape spots (fused or 
not) ; belly nearly immaculate; ventrals 14G 
to 171 in males, 145 to 168 in females; 
caiidals 74 to 104 in males, 68 to 95 in fe- 
males. It ranges from central Durango and 
southern Sinaloa southward to the edge of 
the plateau in Michoacan, west to Hidalgo 
and central Veracruz; highlands of central 


Oaxaca and the Sierra Madre del Sur of 
central Guerrero. 

Thamvophis e. eques can be differentiated 
from the northern race (c. cyrtopsis) by 
having 166 or fewer ventrals in males ( 977c, 
31 out of 32) while in e. cyrtopsis only 147« 
(8 in 21) have 166 or lewer; in females 
lOOYf of e. cyriopsis have 168 or more ven- 
trals, while in c. eques (1 in 88) have 
more than 162 ventrals. 

Thamnophis eques, as previously known, 
shows a north-south trend in ( 1 ) reduction 
of ventral scale counts; (2) reduction of 
the median stripe and complete restriction 
of it to the vertebral scale row ; and ( 8 ) re- 
duction in an average number of supra- 
labials. Most marked of all those trends is 
the redaction in ventral scale count, which 
shows a rather abrupt changa in c *ntral 
Mexico. The approximate liri ' at which this 
change occurs does not correspond exactly 
in position with the zone in which a change 
in the width of the dorsal stripe occurs; 
nevertheless, because of the ease of defini- 
tion of th^' scale charictcr, this is the one 
upon which the definition of the t^^o race's is 


Scale Counts in c, eqms (females). 


MustMim 

Niinnh< r 

Ventrals 

randulH 

Supra I. 

Tnfral 

}*r(»f 


state 

FMNH 

17110 

159 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3 3 

D . F . 

USNM 

46482 

156 

91 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3 3 


EHT-HMS 

52 S 2 

153 

89 

7-8 

10-10 

M 

3 3 

Gto. 

USNM 

9892 

156 

91 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3 4 

“ 


9899 

159 

68 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 


n 

14433 

151 

68 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3 3 


n 

14434 

156 

85 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 


n 

26363 

164 

73 

7-7 

10-n 

1-1 

3-3 

ti 

n 

26147 

154 

91 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3 3 

“ 

it 

26148 

155 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

M 

;^3 

(t 

EHT-HMS 

21642 

149 

79 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

4-4 

Gro. 


23783 

148 

78 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

it 

it 

23792 

145 

79 

8-8 

11-12 

1-1 

3-4 


it 

15974 

155 

70 

7-7 

10-10 

M 

2 3 

IJgo. 

a 

16985 

158 

90 

8-8 

10 10 

1-1 

3-4 

** 

*< 

23776 

163 

95 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

** 

a 

23785 

145 

85 

7-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Jal. 

*i 

4998 

156 

98 

8-8 

11-11 

1-1 

2-3 


a 

5080 

156 

70 

7-7 

10-10 

M 

3-3 

Mex. 

tM 

15975 

154 

72 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

it 

it 

1 5890 

152 

86 

8-8 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 

Mich. 

ti 

15891 

149 

87 

8 8 

8-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

USNM 

110779 

155 

— 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

It 

110780 

157 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tt 

EHT-HMS 

21625 

157 

72 

7-7 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

a 

5276 

151 

83 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Mor. 

ti 

16977 

150 

80 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 

ti 

USNM 

46605 

149 

80 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

2-3 

Oax. 

EHT-HMS 

15979 

161 

80 

8-8 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 

it 


23784 

158 

81 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

ti 


23789 

146 

82 

8-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

a 

23790 

152 

77 

7-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

it 

ti 

23791 

159 


8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 


USNM 

46457 

150 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Sin. 

it 

46432 

160 

— 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Ver. 

ti 

25038 

149 

76 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

ti 

a 

30496 

153 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

2-4 

it 

EHT-HMS 

15986 

162 

— 

8—8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 

7 
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largely based. The reduction in numbers of 
supralabials from 8 to 7 in the southern 
specimens is not sufficiently universal to 
warrant use as a key character to define a 
southern race. Nevertheless, specimens with 
7 supralabials almost invariably belong to 
the southern race. 

While for convenience I have here spoken 
of “north-south'^ trends, they should more 
properly be termed “south-north" trends for 
in general this is the direction of evolution 
in Thanniophin and especially in this section. 

Scale counts have been taken on 104 Mexi- 
can specimens of eques vqucn and c. cyrfopsis. 
The scale rows in these are uniformly 19- 
19-17, except in one from “Orizaba" (with 
17-19-15 ro'ws). one from (?) Guanajuato 
(17*-19-17 rows), one from Samachique, 
Chihuahua (17-19-15), two from Moja- 
rachic, Chihuahua (19-19-15, 19-19-16) 
and one from Chilpancingo, Guerrero ( 19- 
19-16). There is no indication that these 
variations have special .significance other 
than indicating the extremes of variation in 
the form; the extra scale rows dropped are 
usually missing only for a very short dis- 
tance (one scale on one side, six on the 
other, in one ca.se). 

The identity of Reuss’ name is not abso- 
lutely certain. It has generally been asso- 
ciated with the Mexican form here treated 
under that name, and at the present, until 


the type can be re-examined, there is no al- 
ternative. Jan’s collar is definitely belongs to 
e. equeSf however; in it the middorsal light 
line is only one scale row wide (see Jan and 
Sordelli, Icon. Gen., livr. 25, pi, 5, fig. 2). 

Specimens examined are from the follow- 
ing localities. Distrito Fed'^ral: Rio San 
Juan de Dios ( FMNH No. 17110). Durango: 
Durango ( No. 8066 ) ; Huasamota ( No. 

. Guanajuato: Acambaro (EHT-HMS 
Nos. 5282-8); Guanajuato? (Nos. 9892, 
9899 Itype pvlchrilaf us\, 14433-4, 25363, 
26147-8). Guerrero: 7 miles east of Chil- 
pancingo (EHT-HMS Nos. 21542, 23783, 
23786, 23792); Omilteme (EHT-HMS No. 
15974); south of Zacualtipan (EHT-HMS 
Nos. 15985, 23776-7). Jalisco: 20 kilometers 
south of Guadalajara (EHT-HMS No. 
23785); Helen (EHT-HMS Nos. 4965, 
4998). Mexico: Nochitongo Ditch, 30 miles 
north of Mexico City (No, 19003); San 
Martin (EHT-HMS Nos. 4968, 5080-1); 
Villa Victoria (EHT-HMS No. 15975); 
Zempoala National Park (No. 15973). Af/- 
choacdn : 15 miles east of Morelia ( EHT- 
HMS Nos. 15889-91, 21533-4); Los Reyes 
(No. 46463); Tacicuaro (Nos. 110777-83, 
EHT-HMS Nos. 21525-32). Morelos: Cuer- 
navaca (EHT-HMS Nos. 5276, 15977). 
Oaxaca: Huajuapam (No. 46605); Summit 
''f Cerro San Felipe (EHT-HMS No. 15979) ; 
Oaxaca (EHT-HMS Nos. 23784, 23789-91). 


Scale Counts in e. eques (males). 


MuKt um 
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Vt ntrals 
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Prop 

Ptop 

state 

USNM 

8()G(> 

164 



8-8 

10 10 

1-1 

3-4 
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EHT-HMS 

5283 
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8-8 

10-10 

1 1 

3-3 

Gto. 

ii 

2.378G 

157 

85 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

4-4 

Gro. 


23788 

152 

81-f 

8-8 

9-9 

1-1 

2-3 



23777 

161 

95 

8-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-4 

Hgo. 

44 

4965 

159 

99 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Jal. 

USNM 

19003 

164 

95 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Mex. 

EHT-HMS 

4968 

166 

90 

7-7 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 


n 

5081 

159 

82 

7-7 

9 10 

1-1 

3-4 


n 

15973 

162 

78 

7-7 

10-10 

lA 

2-2 

ii 

ii 

15889 

157 

97 

8-8 

10-10 

1 1 

3-3 

Mich. 

“ 

21533 

171 

82 

7-7 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

it 

ii 

21534 

158 

81 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 

ii 

USNM 

46463 

155 

93 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 


a 

110777 

162 

81 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

ii 

ii 

110778 

159 

80 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

ii 

it 

110781 

166 

84 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 

ii 

ii 

110782 

146 

— 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

2-2 

ii 

ii 

110783 

153 

100 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

it 

EHT-HMS 

21526 

159 

89 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

ii 

ii 

21527 

165 

80 

7-7 

11-11 

M 

3-3 

ii 

ii 

21528 

160 

79 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

2-2 

ii 

a 

21529 

161 

88 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

ii 

ii 

21530 

159 

77 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

it 

it 

21531 

161 

76 

7-7 

— 

— 

— 

ii 

ii 

21532 

163 

74 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 


USNM 

46423 

160 

99 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Zac. 

it 

32279 

166 

76 

7-7 

8-9 

1-1 

3-3 

7 

it 

32280 

161 

78 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

7 

EHT-HMS 

6273 

164 

104 

8-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

7 

ii 

15976 

166 

— 

7-7 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

7 

ii 

23620 

163 

— 

7-7 

8-9 

1-1 

3-3 

7 
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Sinaloa: Rosario (No. 46457). Veracruz: 
Las Vigas (No. 464B2); Mirador (No. 
25088); Totalco (EHT-HMS No. 27908); 
Orizaba (No. 30496). Zacatecas: San Juan 
Capistrano (No. 46423). No locality: (Nos. 
32279-80; EHT-HMS Nos. 5273, 15976, 
15986, 23620). The species has been re- 
ported also from More Leon, Guanajuato, 
and Tezuitlan, Puebla. 

Thamnophis eques cyrtopsis 

(Kennicott). 

This race differs from c. eques of the 
southern part of the Mexican plateau chiefly 
in the greater average number of ventral 
scales. In c. cyrt apsis 86% of the males have 
167 or more ventrals, and 100% of the fe- 
males have 163 or more ventrals; in c. eqnes, 
on the other hand, only 3% of the males 
have 167 or more ventrals, and only 3% of 
the females have more than 162 ventrals. 

In addition, over most of its range e. 
cyrtopsis is characterized by having the 
middorsal light stripe involving parts of ad- 
jacent scale rows on various parts of the 
body; in c. eques the middorsal stripe is al- 
ways confined strictly to the vertebral scale 
row. Toward the south specimens of c. 
cyrtopsis have a stripe like e. eques, so the 
ventral count must be relied upon to dis- 


tinguish the two races. 

Very rarely do 7 supralabials occur in e. 
cyrtopsis, while in e. eques 7 occur as fre- 
quently as 8. 

The range of c. cyrtopsis in Mexico is the 
eastern half of Sonora southward to north- 
ern Durango and along the Sierra Madre 
Occidental to northern Nayarit; eastward 
through Chihuahua to eastern Coahuila, and 
southward on the central plateau to south- 
ern San Luis Potosi and probably northern 
Zacatecas. 

Specimens of this race have been ex- 
amined from the following localities. Chi- 
huahua: Arroyo del Alamos, Casas Grandes 
(No. 42876); Basuriachi (FMNH No. 
11823); Cajon Bonito Creek (No. 21056); 
Chihuahua (No. 14256) ; Guadelupe y ('alvo 
( No. 46356-8 ) ; Mojarachic ( EHT-HMS 
Nos. 18962-3, 23063-6, 23787); San Luis 
Mts. (Nos. 21()e57-8); Samachuiue (FMNH 
Nos. 11822, 11824, 15727). Coahuila: 21 
miles north of Saltillo ( No. 105303 ) ; Rin- 
conada ( No. 8067, type cyrtopsis ) . Durango : 
Guanacevi (No. 46367). kayarif: Santa 
Teresa (Nos. 46420-1). San Luis Potosi: 
Hacienda La Parada i No. 16110). Sonoia: 
La Posa, 10 miles north of (iuaymas iKHT- 
II MS Nos. 4866-73) ; Giia(lelui)e Canon i No. 
21059). 


Scale Counts of equts cyrtopsis. 
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77 -j 

8 8 

10 10 

1-1 

3-3 

it 

USNM 

42876 


177 

91 

8-8 

10-11 

1-1 

3 3 

rhih. 


21056 


169 

94 

8-8 

10 10 

1-1 

3 3 

** 

it 

14256 


172 

102 

8-8 

10 10 

1-1 

3 3 

tt 

** 

46357 

3 

174 

92 

8-8 

10-10 

1 -1 

3 3 

tt 

a 

46358 

3 

174 



8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 

it 

EHT-HMS 

18962 

3 

174 

89 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

it 

18963 

3 

169 

99 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

it 

23064 

3 

173 

98 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

USNM 

21057 

i 

173 

91 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

FMNH 

11822 


174 

92 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

t< 

11824 

3 

177 

95 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

ti 

15727 

3 

163 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tt 

USNM 

105303 

6 

169 

89 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

Coah. 

tt 

8067 

3 

173 

88 

8-8 

11-11 

1-1 

2-3 

tt 

tt 

46410 

6 

174 

91 

7-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

S.L.P. 

EHT-HMS 

4867 

3 

172 

91 

8-8 

11-11 

1-1 

3-3 

Son. 

it 

4868 

3 

169 

88 

8-8 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

tt 

4869 

3 

163 

84 

8-8 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

tt 

4870 

3 

171 

— 

9-10 

9-10 

2-2 

3-3 

tt 

tt 

4871 

3 

172 



8-8 

11-11 

1-1 

3-3 

tt 

tt 

21059 

3 

164 

93 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 

tt 
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Thamnophis eques postremus 
subsp. nov. 

Type. E. H. Taylor-H. M, Smith Coll. No. 
5275, El Sabino, Michoacan, collected by 
H. M. Smith. Paraiypes, Three, Nos. 5274, 
5285-6, Uruapan, Michoacan. 

Diagnosis. Similar to e. eques, except 
ventrals fewer, 138 to 141 in the only speci- 
mens known (4 females) ; caudals 71 to 72; 
supralabials 7 to 8; lateral liKht stripes not 
apparent; middorsal stripe but very little 
lighter than ground color, scarcely or not 
evident; dark spots very much reduced, al- 
ternating with each other in two series on 
either side; middorsum not traversed by 
spots; outer row of dark spots on first and 
second scale rows greatly reduced, generally 
scarcely visible; no distinct dark spots on 
venter. 

Descripiiov of Holotype. Length of por- 
tion of rostral visible from above a little 
more than half length of median suture be- 
tween internasals; latter a little longer than 
prefrontals, but much narrowed anteriorly, 
their combined width anteriorly somewhat 
less than a third the length of the posterior 
border of the rostral; frontal pentagonal, 
anterior edge straight, posbTior edges 
forming an obtuse angle of about 110 ; 
lengtli of frontal subccjual to its distance 
from tip of snout and from i)osterior tip of 
parietals; nasal divided, nostril largely in 
anterior section and bordering posterior 
s(*ction; loreal large, nearly scpiaro; a large 
preocular, rather widely separated from 
frontal; three postoculars, upper a little the 
largest, lowest smallest and wedge-shaped , 
temporals 1-3-3, the primary much the 
largest. Su]jralabials 7-7, 5th largest, 3d 
and 4th enttu'ing orbit; infralabials 10-10, 
5 bordering anterior chinshields, two (5th 
and fith) bord<*ring posterior chinshitdds; 
length of suture betweim 1st infralabials 
subequal to length of mental; anterior chin- 
shields a little shorter and a little broader 
than ])ost<‘rior chinshields; latter separated 
from each other their full length. 

Dorsal scales in 10-19-17 roAVs, strongly 
keeled, those in outer row with ndatively 
weak keels; apical notches present on dorsal 
scales, but no typical ai)ical pits; ventrals 
139; caudals 72; total length 575 mm.: tail 


144 mm.; female. 

Maxillary teeth 27. 

Dorsal surface of head slate gray, un- 
marked; sides of head the same color, be- 
coming cream at labial border, but posterior 
borders of all labials with a distinct vertical 
black streak, most prominent on 5th labial ; 
nape with a large black blotch fading an- 
teriorly into the slate color of head, pos- 
teriorly sharply terminating about six scale 
lengths from edge of parietals; nape spot 
extending slightly below level of angle of 
mouth, and someAvhat indented on middorsal 
line. 

Ground color of body slate gray, a little 
lighter than head color; a poorly defined, 
short area cream in color immediately pos- 
terior to dark nuchal spot; a very feebly 
defined light line on vertebral scale row% 
very slightly lighter than ground color and 
lacking darker edges; lateral light stripes 
not visible but their position on the second 
and third scale rows indicated by the re- 
striction of dark marks to areas lateral and 
medial to these rows. Sides of body with two 
series of small, poorly outlined but distinct, 
alternating black spots widely separated 
from each other and not encroaching w'hat- 
over on the vertebral line or upon the second 
or third scale row'; on the outer, anterior 
edg(‘s of certain scales of the outer row of 
dorsals is a small black spot; these tend to 
occur on alternate scales. 

Venter cream, immaculate save for a 
small dark streak near either end of each 
\entral, placed on the anterior edge and 
concealed by the overlapping edge of the 
I)receding scale; these small dark marks not 
visible except Avhen scales are spread apart; 
chin and gular region cream, unmarked save 
for a dark streak on the posterior border of 
a few' of the posterior infralabials; sub- 
caudal surface immaculate. 

Variation. One of the paratypes is marked 
exactly like the holotype. Another ( No. 
5386) has somew'hat larger dark spots on 
the dorsal surface; the corners of the spots 
nearly toucli on either side, but in no case 
do the spots cross the middorsal line; those 
in the paravertebral series alternate w'ith 
each other. The last specimen, a juvenile, 
agrees with No. 5286 in pattern. 


Variation in Scale Counts of cqius ptfstremus. 


Number 

5275 

5274 

5286 

5285 

Sex 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Dorsals 

19-19-17 

19-19-17 

19-19-17 

19-19-17 

Ventrals 

139 

138 

140 

141 

Caudals 

72 

71 

72 

72 

Supralabials 

7-7 

7-7 

8-8 

7-7 

Infralabials 

10-10 

10 10 

10-10 

10-10 

Preoculars 

1-1 

1-1 

2-2 

1-1 

Postoculars 

3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

Temporals 

1-3-3 

1-3-3 

1-3-3 

1-3-3 

Total length (mm.) 

575 

571 

441 

192 

Tail length (mm.) 

144 

141 

105 

47 
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In the specimen with 2~2 preoculars the 
normal preocular is split across the middle; 
it is a type of anomaly not infrequent in 
equea and its relatives. 

Remarks. In the low ventral count, e. 
postremus is like s. sumichrasti, s. praeocu- 
laris, 8. fidvus and perhaps s. ccrebrosus. 
The last and s. praeocnlaris have distinct 
spots on the belly and distinct, broad ver- 
tebral light stripes. In s. sumichrasti there 
is a median series of dark spots alternating 
with a series of lateral spots, as in view us. 
The closest resemblance to s. postremus of 
all these is held by s. fulvus, which also 
lacks belly spots and distinct stripes. In it, 
however, the middorsal stripe is visible, dis- 
tinct and relatively broad ( one and two half 
rows to three full rows) on the anterior 
part of the body, and becomes narrower pos- 
teriorly, disappearing completely on the 
posterior part of the body. In c. post remits 
the dorsal stripe is restricted completely to 
one scale row (as in e. eques ) and is of equal 
indistinctness throughout its length. 

Thamnophis sumichrasti sumichrasti 

(Cope). 

This form is characterized by the absence 
of a dorsal stripe, presence of a medial series 
of dark spots, a very poor definition of the 
lateral light stripes, and by having 19 scale 
rows and 139 to 157 veiitrals, 58 to 72 cau- 
dals. In form, scutellation and type of pat- 
tern it is undoubtedly a close relative of 
eques, which differs by having a distinct 
dorsal stripe and higher average ventral 
and caudal counts. The two are considered 
as distinct species because there is no evi- 
dence whatever of an intergradation be- 
tween the curious pattern of sumichrasti — 
a median and two lateral series of spots- - 
with that of eques, which has a median light 
stripe and four lateral series of spots. T. 
sumichrasti does intergrade with races 
which do have patterns similar to that of 
eques iviz., s. fulvus, s. praeocularis) , but 
from that fact it cannot be inferred that 
sumichrasti must also intergrade with 
eques. For some time I labored under such 
an inference, but the discovery of vicinus 
has made it evident that intergradation be- 
tween forms with patterns as different as 
those of sumichrasti and eques is not to be 
taken for granted. T. vicinus, with a pattern 
like sumichrasti but with a ventral count 


like eques, occurs in the same localities as 
the latter species, yet remains quite dis- 
tinct. Since it is so close a parallel of su- 
mich rasti ( differing chiefly in ventral count) , 
I believe it unwise to assume that the latter 
is a subspecies of eques, any more than is 
vicinus. 

Thus it appears that there are two centers 
of dispersal of the complex eques group : one 
in Guatemala, the other in Mexico. The most 
primitive of the groups may be vicinus and 
8. sumichrasti, respectively, each of which 
has given rise to striped forms some of 
which closely parallel each other ie.g., e, 
postremus and s. fulvus). The chief differ- 
ence between the history of the forms de- 
veloping from these two centers of dispersal 
is that vicinus has become completely dis- 
tinct from its striped derivative, eques, 
while sumichrasti still remains linked with 
its striped derivatives. Chiapas specimens 
of sumichrasti show definite evidence of in- 
tergradation of that form and s, fulvus. 

In spite of evidence of separate centers of 
dispersal for sumichrasti and eques, the two 
species obviously have had a common origin, 
and chrijsocephalus seems very near the an- 
cestral type Irom which they were derived. 
T. chnjsocephahfs shows a strong similarity 
to luciuus, differing chiefly in number of 
scale rows and maxillary teeth. 

The two cotypes of sumich i asti are very 
small and soft. They completely lack stripes, 
however, and ha\e a series of spots crossing 
the vertebral scale row. Moreuwer th(‘y have 
19 scale rows (19-19-17) and the low ven- 
tral and caudal counts typical of the sub- 
species. They may actually have been se- 
cured near Orizaba, as stated by Oope, but 
it apj)ears more proljable that they w’ere col- 
lected on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, on 
the Atlantic slopes. At best the locality data 
cannot be relied upon until verified by fur- 
ther specimens from the region of Orizaba, 
for in numerous instances the data for 
Sumichrast’s specimens are knowm to have 
been misrepresented. 

The name sumichrasti has previously been 
applied to a 17-scale-row^ed form ichrysoce- 
phalus “f scalar i^ godmani) and for this 
reason Dunn and 1 nearly simultaneously 
applied different names to the stripeless, 
19-scale-rowed form to w'hich actually be- 
longs the name sumichrasti. These three 
names {sumichrasti, hovalli, rozellae) clear- 
ly refer to the same form. 


Scale Counts of s. sumichrasti. 


um 

Number 

Sex 

Scab* Row8 

Ventrala 

('’audalH 

Supral 

Infral 

Proc. 

Ptoc 

USNM 

25234 

9 

19-19-17 

149 

66 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

TTSNM 

26501 

cJ 

19-19-17 

157 

63 

8-8 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

USNM 

* 26502 

c5 

19-19-17 

148 

68 

8-8 

8-8 

1-1 

3-3 

USNM 

46549 

9 

19- 19-17 

139 

72 

8-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

USNM 

108597 

9 

19(20)-19-17 

140 

58 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-4 

UWM 

108598 

$ 

19-19-(15)17 

148 

— 

8-8 

9-9 

1-1 

3-3 

USNM 

108599 

$ 

19-19-15 

151 

— 

7-7 

9-9 

1-1 

3-4 
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The localities now represented by speci- 
mens are: Tabasco: Montecristo (USNM 
No. 46649). Veracruz: ?Orizaba (USNM 
Nos. 26601-2). Chiapas: Palenque (USNM 
No. 108597) ; Aguacate, 24 kilometers north 
of Palenque (USNM No. 108598-9). Guate- 
mala: (USNM No. 26234). Nicaragua: 
Granada (Dunn, loc, cit.) 

Thamnophis sumichrasti praeocularis 

(Bocourt). 

The types of praeocularis arc described 
with 140 ventrals, 68 to 74 caudals, and 19 
scale rows. The type of arabdofus (FMNH 
No. 26994) has 140 ventrals, 72 caudals, 
and 19-19-17 scale rows (female). Two fe- 
males in the U. S. National Museum (Nos. 
46528-9) from Puerto Morelos, Yucatan, 
have 137 and 136 ventrals, respectively; 
caudals 70, 71; scale rows 19-17-15, 19- 
19-16. The patterns in all these specimens 
are remarkable alike, including a very broad 
median stripe; large nuchal blotches fol- 
lowed by smaller blotches on the body, of 
\s'hich a few anterior are fused to form sin- 
gle lateral cross-bands; and a series of black 
spots on each side of venter, a spot to the 
side of each ventral. This uniformity in pat- 
tf‘rn, as well as in most features of scutella- 
tion, leads me to believe that the presence of 
tliree preoculars in the types (both?) of 
proi (fcularis is an anomaly; there is no 
other feature which could distinguish them 
from arabdofus as another species or sub- 
sjjecies. 

Thamnophis sumichrasti cerehrosns'^' 

suhsp. nov. 

TioloiifiH. U. S. Nat. Mus. No, 12734, fe- 
male, Escuintla, Guatemala, collected by 
H. J. Stuart. Paratupes, U. S. Nat. Mus. 
No. 12735, topotype; F.M.N.H. No. 410, 
‘‘Guatemala.'' 

Diagnosis. Dorsal stripe covering one 
and two half scale rows, with continuous 
lateral edges; lateral stripe poorly defined 
or absent ; two regular rows of dark spots on 
venter, at least toward posterior part of 
belly; head light above, with discreet verti- 
cal dark marks on edges of supralabials; 
ventrals 144 to 167. Scale rows regularly 
19-19-17. 

Description of Holotypc. Internasals a 
little shorter than wdde, their combined con- 
tact with rostral considerably greater than 
a nasorostral suture; prefrontals a little 
longer than internasals; frontal very slightly 
shorter than its distance from tip of snout 
or length of parietal suture; greatest width 
of frontal four-fifths its length, least width 
about half its length; one loreal, about as 
high as long; a large preocular; three post- 

• Liiiht headed, in referonco to tho relatively liffht 
liTound color and poi)rly defined dark marks on head. 


oculars, lower smallest; temporals 1-3, an- 
terior very large; supralabials 7-7, 3d and 
4th entering eye, 5th highest and largest; 
ten infralabials, five in contact with an- 
terior chinshields, two with posterior; pos- 
terior chinshields separated from each 
other, a third longer than anterior chin- 
shields. 

Dorsal scales in 19-19-17 row’s, all 
strongly keeled except those of outer row, 
which are weakly keeled; ventral 144; anal 
divided; subcaudals 66 (female). 

Head very light brown; two small, white 
pineal spots; posterior edges of 2d to the 
5th supralabials inclusive black-edged, the 
anterior scales less prominently; otherwise 
head without markings. Two dark nuchal 
blotches partially fused medially; a very 
distinct, sharply outlined middorsal light 
stripe covering one and tw^o half scale rows, 
extending from nape onto tail; below’ this 
tw’o series of alternating spots on each aide, 
the lower reaching to and including the 
upper part of the third scale row ; irregular 
dark areas on many scales of the three outer 
row’s. Belly light, with small, black spots 
near the anterior end of each ventral, ar- 
ranged in a series on each side, near ends 
of ventrals; other scattered dark spots and 
irregular dark areas near bases of many 
ventrals, especially those near middle of 
body; chin with a very few’, tiny dark flecks 
below’. 

Variation, The topotypic paratype has an 
'inomalous pattern, and the head scutella- 
tion is not normal. Apparently it should 
have 7-8 supralabials, as the outlines of the 
scales indicate this number, but they are so 
fused that only six remain on each side. In 
scutellation it is otherwise normal, and has 
10-10 infralabials, 1-1 preoculars, 3-3 post- 
oculars, 19- 19-17 scale row’s, 149 ventrals 
and 74 caudals < male ) . The head show’s no 
markings w’hate\ei*. The body lacks all pat- 
tern characters save the middorsal stripe, 
w’hi^’h is narrower than in the type (in- 
volves only the edges of the paravertebral 
row’s) and black-bordcred; there are flecks 
of black on some lateral scales, and the 
nuchal blotches are indicated by blacV 
flecks on certain nuchal scales; the belly is 
unspotted. 

The Field Museum paratype has 167 ven- 
trals, 78 caudals, 7-7 supralabials, 10-10 in- 
fralabials, 1-1 preoculars and 19-19-17 
scale rows. It is like the holotype, except 
that the pattern is less w’ell defined (scales 
not spread apart as in holotype) : the an- 
terior spots are fused together, reproducing 
more or less the lateral neck pattern of 
praeocularis; and the rows of spots on the 
belly are shorter and the spots smaller. 

Comparisons. This form appears to be 
most closely related to praeocularis, having 
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a very similar body pattern. The most dis- 
tinctive pattern differences are found on the 
head. In praeocnlaris the dorsal surface of 
the head is dark, the lips are strongly 
barred, and the nuchal blotches are fused 
with the head color. The ventrals are a little 
less numerous than in cerebrosns, varying 
from 136 to 140 in four specimens (fe- 
males ) . Whether there will prove to be aver- 
age differences in neck pattern cannot now 
be stated; in praeocvlarls the first few body 
spots are single, instead of double and al- 
ternating, and cross the lateral light stripe; 
this pattern does not occur in the type of 
cerebroHHS, but does in the single normal 
paratype. It is also possible that the number 
of supralabials in cerebrosus may average 
fewer than in pmeocularis, 

Thamnophis sumichrasti fultms 

(Bocourt). 

This rather well-defined form is charac- 
terized by the indistinctness of the dorsal 
stripe, which is poorly defined and about 
one scale row wide (except sometimes on 
the neck) ; the head generally is light, and 
always with no or very discreet dark labial 
marks; dark marks on the belly, as in prae- 
ocular and ccrcbrosus, are completely lack- 
ing; scale rows 19-19-17 (a short row me- 
dially on each side, increasing the count to 
21, in one specimen out of 32; one other 
specimen with 15 posteriorly) ; supralabials 
regularly 8-8; ventrals 136 to 153; caudals 
58 to 76. 

The subspecies is known only from cen- 
tral Guatemala. Specimens examined are 
.rum Sierra Santa Elena, Tecpam, 9500 ft. 
(FMNTT Nos. 1926, 30432-3) and Chichi- 
vac, Chimaltenango ( FMNII Nos. 20261-2, 
20275). Slevin ( Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., ser. 
4, vol. 23, 1939, p. 397) records 26 speci- 
mens from Chichivac, in the vicinity of 
Tecpam ( CAS Nos. 66983 98 ) ; Lake San 
Antonio, near San Antonio (CAS Nos. 
66983-98 ) : and Finca El Potrero, Volcan 
Agua (CAS No. 66973). The race may exist 
in Chiapas. Api)arontly it occurs only at 
relatively high elevations, while cocbrosus 
and pracocidaris are lowland and foothill 
subspecies. 


The closest relative of fulvus is not prae- 
ocvlaris or cerebrosus, which are closely as- 
sociated geographically, but more probably 
simichrasti. With the latter fulvus agrees 
in head pattern (no dark labial marks), 
ventral pattern (no spots) and in scale 
counts; the only significant difference be- 
tween these two is in the presence of stripes 
(although dim except on neck) in fulvus, 
the absence of them in sumichrasti. This 
difference, though slight, is very constant in 
the specimens examined, 

Thamnophis ordinoides errans 

subsp. nov. 

Holotype, USNM No. 46336, female, from 
Colonia Garcia, Chihuahua. Parafypes, 
Three topotypes, Nos. 46337-9, and twi> 
from Coyotes, Durango (FMNH Nos. 
1499A-B). 

Diagnosis. A member of the ordinoides 
group, with 19-19-17 scale rows and maxil- 
lary teeth 17 or 18, the posterior not con- 
spicuously enlarged, although a little longer 
than the anterior teeth; ventrals 155 to 166 
(155-156, females; 163-166, males) ; caudals 
72 to 91 (72 to 82, females; 85 to 91, 
males); supralabials seven or eight; sixth 
labial large and not narrowed above; stripes 
very poorly defiru'd as a rule, median stripe 
generally covering but one scale row where 
visible; spots between stripes small, those 
of the outer row usually very pooi*ly de- 
fined or abs(‘nt ; top of head dark, the color 
extending onto sides; supralabial region 
light, except for black i)osterior edges on 
most of the labials; a vaguely darker, longi- 
tudinal line through lower tem])oral region. 

D( SC) ipUon of Holotype. Portion of ros- 
tral visible from above as long as inter- 
nasal; suture of one of latter with rostral 
as great as naso-rostral suture, or a little 
longer; one preocular; thi'ee post oculars; 
temporals 1 -2-3; eight supralabials on one 
side, on th(‘ other side the two subocular 
labials fused; anterior and ])osterior edges 
of 6th labial parallel, inclined forward 
slightly; 6th labial a little higher than long; 
ten infralabials; posterior chinshields sepa- 
rated from each other, a little longer than 
anterior chinshields. 


Scale Counts of s. fulvus.'^ 


Number 

Sex 

Scale Kow8 

Ventralh 

CandalK 

Siipral 

Infral 

Proc. 

Ptoc. 

20261 


19-19-16 

146 

69 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

20262 

6 

19-19-17 

145 

75 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

1926 

9 

19-19-17 

136 

— 

8-8 

9-10 

1-1 

3-3 

20275 

9 

19-19-17 

142 

60 

8-8 

10-11 

1-1 

3-3 

30432 

9 

19-19-17 

144 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

30433 

9 

19-21-17 

142 

68 

8-8 

10-11 

1-1 

3-4 


^ Se<' Slfvin iloi nt ) for counts on the 26 8p«*cnnens 
in the California Academy of Sciences. 
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Scale rows 19-19-17, the fourth row drop- 
ping at the 104th ventral; ventrals 166; 
anal entire; caudals 82, total length 545 
mm.; tail 139 mm. 

Dorsal surface of head uniform dark 
brown, the color extending onto sides, with- 
out marks; labial region cream; an area on 
posterodorsal edge of labials (except last) 
black; loreal, nasal, two lower postoculars 
and lower half of preocular suffused with 
cream; temporal region dark, nearly black 
at sutures with labials, abruptly differen- 
tiated from light labial color: posterior to 
temporal region and parietals, the brown 
color of head shades into a black nuchal 
patch extending posteriorly four scale 
lengths, this patch extending laterally a lit- 
tle below angle of mouth, and sharply dif- 
ferentiated posteriorly and below from the 
adjacent light color. Dorsal ground color 
brown, lighter brown below middle of third 
and on vertebral scale rows; on neck a sin- 
gle, poorly defined series of transversely 
ekingate spots; this series breaks into two 
rows, and the lower of these rows dis- 
appears on anterior fourth of body; the 
median series of spots continues about to 
middle of body, there disappearing; on pos- 
t('rior third of body no markings whatever 
are visible, and only the lighter ground color 
below the middle of the third row^ indicates 
th(* position of the lateral light stripe. Tail 
uniform browui. (^hin and gular area cream, 
unmarked; otherwise (Uitire ventral surface 
slate gra\, the jiosterior edges of the scales 
light. 

Variafio)f. In coloration the subadiilt 
male and one juvenile topotyjie are just like 
the holotype; the other juvenile topotype 
has the spots in the out(‘r row more clearly 
defined, visible (though dimly) to the tail. 
All agree with the type in having the naso- 
rostral suture much smaller than the com- 
bined internasal-rostral sutures. 

The two paratypes from Coyotes, Du- 
rango, differ in coloration from the topo- 
tvr)es only in the greater distinctness of the 
dorsal stripe. In the larger the stripe is dis- 
tinct the full length of the body, and in- 
volves the inner halves of the paravertebral 
scale row’s; it divides the nuchal blotches 
and reaches the parietals. In the smaller 


specimen the stripe is only one scale row 
wide, but it is distinct posteriorly as well as 
anteriorly. There are no markings below the 
vaguely indicated lateral light line. 

Remarks. These are the first specimens 
recorded from mainland Mexico ( i.e., exclu- 
sive of Baja California) of the ordinoides 
group. They differ from all except ordi- 
noides, atratus, and hydrophila by having a 
maximum of 19 scale rows. Of these, ordi- 
iwides has few^er ventrals and caudals; 
atratvs has a distinct dorsal stripe and fre- 
quently has red in the dorsal color; and 
hydrophila regularly has eight labials, the 
sixth narrower above than below, and the 
combined internasal-rostral sutures less 
than a single naso-i'ostral suture ( these 
characters from Fitch, Ihdv. Calif. Publ. 
Zool, vol. 44, 1940). 

Of known Mexican species, the one most 
iasily confounded with errays is eques 
eqtus, a form having similar scutellation at 
least in the southern part of its range. The 
latter may be distinguished by the presence 
of dark spots below the lateral light line (on 
the scales ) ; by the distinct lateral light 
line; and by the number and character of 
the maxillary teeth. Tw^o eqt^es eqiies exam- 
ined (from the states of Sonora and Mex- 
ico ) have 24 and 26 maxillary teeth, and the 
last is much larger (tw’O or three times) 
than the anterior and middle teeth. Two 
fvrafis (one from each locality) have 17 and 
18 maxillary teeth, and the posterior is but 
little larger than the middle and anterior 
teeth; these maxillae resemble one extracted 
from a si)ecimen of ordinoides ray vans 
from Rinconada, New’ Mexico (USNM No. 
44361), with 20 teeth, the last but little 
enlarged. 

The relationships and phylogenetic ])osi- 
tion of crraiis are not clear, and cannot w^ell 
be guessed until mure specimens show’ the 
type of variation that exists in it. The re- 
semblance to equi s is so close that the possi- 
bility of its derivation from the latter 
should be considered; if such is the case, 
then erra)is w’ould have to be looked upon as 
the most primitive of the ordinoides group; 
this is the view’ here considered the most 
probable. According to Fitch’s theories, 


Scale Counts in ordinoidts errans. 


Number 

Sex 

Scale Rows 

Ventrals 

Caudals 

Supralabials 

Infralabials 

Prcoculars 

Post oculars 

Total length (mm.) 

Tail length (mm.) 


46336 

46339 


9 

19-19-17 

19-19-19 

156 

156 

82 

72 

8(7)-8 

7-8 

10-10 

10-11 

1-1 

1-1 

3-3 

3-3 

546 

214 

139 

51 


46337 

46338 

3 


19-19-17 

19-19-17 

166 

163 

91 

85 

7-7 

7-7 

10-10 

10-11 

1-1 

1-1 

3-3 

3-3 

437 

242 

117 

68 


1499 

1499 

6 

S 

19-19-17 

19-19-17 

156 

168 

90 

91 

7-7 

7-7 

10-10 

10-10 

1-1 

79 

3-3 

1-1 

610 

2-2 

169 

300 
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however (and Ruthven's), errans probably 
would be considered one of the end forms of 
the artenkreis, paralleling the ordinoides 
section in its reduced scutellation and 
broad snout. 

Thamnophis sirtalis parietalis (Say). 

A specimen collected by Nelson and Gold- 
man at Casas Grandes, Chihuahua (USNM 
No. 46371), is the only specimen of this 
species known from Mexico. It is a female 
with 19-19-17 scale rows, 152 ventrals, tail 
incomplete, supralabials 7-7, infralabials 
10-11, preoculars 1-1, postoculars 3-3. The 
spots in the upper row are fused together, 
and those in the lower row are confluent 
with the upper row but not with each other; 
the spaces between the latter are red. 

Thamnophis marcianus 

(Baird & Girard). 

This species is characterized by having a 
distinct lateral light stripe confined to the 
third row of scales; the onlv other having a 
similar disposition of the lateral stripe is 
rNihoetii. In the latter, however, the mid- 
dorsal stripe involves only the vertebral 
scale row; in marciamifi it covers the adja- 
cent halves of the paravertebral rows as 
veil. In addition the ventrals in ruthveni are 
generally fewer. 

In body pattern, particularly in the neck 
region, this species as well as rutiiveni 
shows a much greater similarity to the 
equcs group than it does to mvgalopH. 

The forty-seven specimens examined are 
from the following localities: Sonora: (No. 
7235); Chihnahna: Ojos del Diablo, Santo 
Domingo Ranch (No. 30S37 ) ; 16 leagues 
north of Guerrero i No. 46583); 10 miles 
north of Ciudad Delicias (No. 105293); 
Progreso (near Casas Grandes) (Nos. 
104634-41) ; 5 miles south of Cuidad Juarez 


(EHT-HMS No. 5418); Rio San Pedro, 
betw. Chihuahua City and Naica (EHT- 
HMS Nos. 5319-22, 5419, 5421-3). Dv- 
rango: 5 miles north of Conejos (EHT- 
HMS No. 5420); between Lerdo and La 
Goma (No. 109295). Coahnila: 2-3 miles 
east of Torreon (EHT-HMS No. 4996); 
Santa Helena Canyon, Rio Grande (FMNH 
No. 26135). Nuevo Leon: Mamulique Pass 
(EHT-HMS No. 5287); Sabinas Hidalgo 
(EHT-HMS No. 28653); 8 miles W. of 
Monterrey (EHT-HMS No. 23615). Ta7nan- 
Upas: Matamoras (Nos. 861, 5491, 15344) ; 
Charco Escondido (No. 1849); Rancho El 
Plato, 38 miles southeast of Reynosa (No. 
95183). Garman {Bull. Essex Inst,, vol. 19, 
1887, pp. 7-8) records the species from 
“San Luis Potosi/' but the record a])pears 
to be in error. 

Thamnophis ruthveni Hartweg & Oliver. 

Similar to marcianus, having the lateral 
stripe confined to the third scale row, but 
differing in having a narrow middorsal 
stripe covering only the V(*r1(4n*al S(*ale row 
(one and two half rows in marnanus) , and 
generally by having fewer ventrals (117 to 
154 in males, 141 to 150 in females; ma)- 
cianus has 151 to 165 in males, 111 to 159 
in females). It is known only from the Pa- 
cific side of the Isthmus of Tehuante])ec, 
where it has been taken near Tehuante])(H , 
at Chivela, and at San Mateo del Mar, stati 
of Oaxaca. 

Two specimens examined are from Te- 
huantepec (No. ] 10802) and C'luvela (No. 
463)64). Doth are males, and respectively 
have 21-21-17, 21-21-16 scale rows; ven- 
trals 153 in both; caudals ?, 71 ; supralabials 
8-8, infralabials 10-10, i)reoculars I- I, post- 
oculars 4-4, a minute anterior temporal in 
each. Three other specimens (EHT-HMS 
Nos. 27562-4) are from Tehuantepec. 


Scale Counts of marcianus. 


Numbt r Se\ 

28653 9 

5491 9 

849 9 

7235 9 

26135 9 

30837 9 

46583 9 

104635 9 

104637 9 

104639 9 

104640 9 

104641 9 

106293 9 

106295 9 

15344 c5 

95183 S 

104634 S 

104636 $ 

104638 S 


.Scale Rows 

21-21-17 
21 -21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21 -17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
21-21-17 
(19)21-21-17 


Venlruh 

Cnuda K 

150 

65 

146 

— 

144 

- _ 

153 

67 

150 

— 

150 

— 

148 

— 

157 

66 

154 

62 

156 

— 

156 

— 

156 

— 

165 

69 

164 

— 

151 

76 

153 

78 

162 

— 

166 

72 

160 

70 


Supra) 

Infial 

8-8 

10-10 

8-8 

10-10 

8-8 

10-? 

8-8 

10-10 

8-8 

10-11 

8-8 

9-10 

8-8 

10-10 

8-8 

9-10 

8-8 

9-9 

8-8 

9-10 

8-8 

9-10 

8-8 

10-11 

8-8 

10-10 

8-8 

10-10 

8-8 

9-10 

7-8 

10-10 

8-8 

10-10 

8-8 

9-9 


Rroc. 

Ptoc 

1-1 

4-4 

1-1 

3-4 

1-1 

4-4 

1-1 

4-4 

1-1 

3-3 

1- 1 

4-4 

1-1 

4-4 

1-1 

3-3 

1-1 

3-3 

1-1 

3-3 

1-1 

3-4 

1-1 

3-4 

1-1 

3-4 

1-1 

3-4 

1-1 

4-4 

1-1 

4-4 

1-1 

4-4 

1-1 

3-4 
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Thamnophis macrostemma macro- 
stemma (Kennicott). 

As stated previously {Smith, ZooL Ser, 
Field Mm. Nat. Hist., vol. 24, 1939, pp. 29- 
30), this species cannot stand as megalops; 
if the latter name is to be used, it must be 
for a subspecies of macrostemma ( since it is 
not based upon a distinct species) for Cope 
{Bull. U. S. Nat. Mvs., No. 1, 1875, p. 41) 
chose the latter as the name for the species. 

It seems that macrostemma is composed 
of one or more populations differin^iT to some 
extent from each other. Nevertheless I am 
not certain that the differences previously 
pointed out by me {loc. cit.) between north- 
ern and southern specimens actually differ- 
entiate two populations, instead of merely 
expressing a lack of specimens from terri- 
tories intervening between the two j?eo- 
^raphical extremes. Specimens from certain 
localities in such intermediate territory 
which have been studied more recently do 
turn out to oe intermediate, and thus is 
supported a possibility that the variation 
in ventral and caudal counts exhibits a defi- 
nite south-north trend independent of the 
variation in ()th(‘r chiiracters, such as color, 
that may actually define several true popu- 
lations in the species. That color character- 
istics may define K^^o^^niphic races in this 
s])ecies has been emphasized ))y Ruthven 
(op. r//. » and more recently by Hrumwell 
Kaus. Acad. Sci , vol. 42, 1939 
119401, pp. 423-429, pi. 1 ). Th(‘ difficulty of 
analyzing color differences upon the basis 
of only preserved .sfx^cimens has made im- 
practical a further study of this aspect of 
the problem at the present time. 

However, despite c(‘rtain doubts in my 
own mind of the validity of such a .separa- 
tion, the recognition of a northern and a 
southern race of macrostemma based upon 
differences in ventral and caudal counts is 
still statistically sound. 

In caudal counts of males, of m. 

macrosi( mma have 78 or less, while 91^r of 
m. mi galops have 79 or more; in female.s 
947^ of m. macrostemma have 68 or less, 
while 957 of m. megalops hav^’e 69 or more. 
In ventral counts of females 857 of m. 
macrostem in a have 185 or less, while 54 
of m. me galops have 159 or more; the over- 


lap in males is practically complete. In total 
counts of males, 86% of m. macrostemma 
have 242 or less, while 95% of m. mcgalops 
have 243 or more; in females of m. itmcros- 
temma, 79% have 225 or less, while in m. 
megalops 89% have 226 or more. 

Specimens recently examined add further 
data for the table of variation previously 
published. 

The following distributional recoi’ds are 
available. Nayarit: Santa Teresa; Tepic. 
Jalisco: Atemajac; Chapala; 20 km. south 
of Guadalajara; Guadalajara; La Quemada; 
Magdalena; Ocotlan. Mlchoacdu : Lake Cuit- 
zeo; Patzeuaro; Zamora; Tacicuaro. Mex- 
ico: Chaleo; Chimalhuacan; Lerma; San 
Pedro Tultepec; Toluca; Nevado de Toluca; 
7-10 miles west of Villa Victoria. Distrito 
Federal: Chapultepec; Coyoacan; La Viga 
Canal; Mexico City; Xochimilco. Puebla: 
Atlixco; Puebla; Tecamachalco. ^Veracruz: 
Acateno; Mirador; Orizaba. Oaxaca: Mitla. 

The specimens from the vicinity of Lake 
Chapala and La Quemada are intermediate 
in character between the two races, and 
were not included in the comparisons given 
above. For data on variation in these speci- 
mens see P>rumwell, op. cit. 

Thamnophis macrostemma megalops 
(Kennicott) . 

The following distributional records in 
Mexico are available. Chihuahua: Chihua- 
hua; Colonia Juarez; Jimenez; Minaca; San 
Andres; Rio San Pedro between Naica and 
('‘hihuahua City; Progreso, near Casas 
Grandes (on Rio Santa Maria); Casas 
Grandes: ('’olonia Garcia; Santa Rosalia; 
Sierra Madre. Sonora : Santa Magdalena 
(Tuscon Ariz. ?). Durango: Ada Magda- 
lena; Coyotes; Durango; El Salto; Rio 
Tunal, above Pueblito; Lerdo. San Luis 
Potosi: Hda. La Parada. Guanajuato: 
Guanajuato; Irapuato; Moro Leon; Sala- 
manca; Tupataro (this may be one of the 
to\Mis of the same name in the state of 
Michoacan); Celaya. Hidalgo: La Vega, 
Mizquiahuala, Valle de Mezquital ( Martin 
del Campo, Anal. Inst. Biol. Mex., vol. 8, 
1937. p. 264). 

4 Looalities in this ‘itnte probably Jnrorrpct 


Variation in Scale Counts of Thamnophis macrostemma. 


Race 

Sex 


Caudills 



No. 

Rantre 



Spec. 


m. megalops 


23 

77-89 

m. megalops 

9 

22 

68-89 

m. macrostemma 

S 

43 

65-81 

m. macrostemma 

9 

33 

61-71 


Ventrals Totals 


Av. 

No. 

Spec. 

Kangre 

Av. 

No. 

Spw 

Ranire 

Av. 

82 

32 

169-172 

165 

20 

242-255 

248 

74 

30 

149-164 

157 

18 

222-260 

235 

74 

53 

129-169 

164 

42 

226-245 

237 

66 

48 

160-171 

158 

33 

210-228 

221 
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Thamnophis sauritu$ proximus (Say). 

Mexican specimens examined since 1938 
( Smith, Occ. Papers Vniv. Mich, Mus, ZooL, 
No. 388, 1938, pp. 5~7) are from 60 miles 
south of Matamoras, Tamaulipas (FMNH 
No. 27183); Hda. La Clementina, Tamau- 
lipas (No. 105305); and Acultzingo, Vera- 
cruz (Nos. 110803-4). These have 165, 160, 
159, 160 ventrals, respectively; caudals 
94-f ?( $ ), 102-f ( $ ), 97( ), 98{ 9 ). The 

Acultzingo record must represent nearly the 
extreme southern edge of the range of the 
subspecies, as at about the same parallel 
chalccvs occurs on the coast. 

Thamnophis sauritus chalceus (Cope). 

The range of this subspecies is from cen- 
tral Veracruz to Costa Rica, To the locali- 
ties mentioned by Dunn {Herpetologica, 
vol. 1, 1940, pp. 192-3) and Smith (op.eit,, 
pp. 5-6, pi. 1) can be added Jonuta (No. 
110805) and Montecristo (No. 46584), Ta- 
basco; Puerto Morelos (No. 46530) and 
Cozumel Island iNo. 13906), Yucaidv; 
Coba (FMNH No. 26972), Quintana Roo; 
San Geronimo (FMNH No. 1459), Oaxaca; 
and Potrero Viejo (EHT-IIMS No. 5272), 
Veracruz, 

Thamnophis melanogaster melanogasier 

(Peters). 

It seems not to have been generally recog- 
nized that eastern specimens of this very 
distinct species are the only ones with a 
broad, black area on the belly and tail; 
specimens from the western and northern 
parts of the range have a narrow, mid- 
ventral dark line frequently scarcely evi- 
dent. The lateral light stripes are seldom 
not visible (placed on the second and third 
scale rows) in eastern specimens, but sel- 
dom evident in the western. Young, sub- 
adults and sometimes even large specimens 
of eastern specimens have a narrow, mid- 
dorsal light line involving only the vertebral 
scale row, while western specimens show no 
middorsal light line in either young or 
old. Moreover eastern specimens generally 
(81^) have the second labial in contact 
with the nasal on both sides of the head 
(usually the contact is broad), while in 
western specimens this occurs in but 22^ . 
Eastern specimens also usually ( 759^ ) have 
3-3 or more postoculars, while western 
specimens usually have 2-3 or 2-2 (729^^). 
Finally, the caudals in eastern specimens 
are usually 64 or less in males (84*% ), 54 or 
less in females ( 739J- ) , while in western 
specimens they usually number 65 or more 
in males (69%), 55 or more in females 
(84%). 

The name melanog aster probably, al- 
though not certainly, is referable to the 


eastern specimens. Peters' description is 
very brief and states only that a median 
black band is present on the belly, and that 
it is less distinct on the tail. The descrip- 
tion might well apply to western specimens, 
but such a name as melanogaster hardly fits 
them, while it is very descriptive of the 
eastern specimens. Accordingly 1 restrict 
Peters’ name to the eastern race, pending a 
study of the types that will definitely allo- 
cate the name. 

Tropidonotus mesomelanns Jan also is 
based upon the eastern race as shown by 
the excellent figures on plates 5 and 6, 
livraison 27, of the Iconographie Generale 
des Ophidiens. The pigmentation of the tail 
is less extensive than usual and the anal 
plate is unmarked in one of the figures (pi. 
6), but I have seen a specimen from Lake 
Xochimilco w^hich duplicates the pattern 
shown in the figure so exactly that I have 
no doubt in referring the specimen depicted 
to the eastern race. (In plate 5 another speci- 
men, this from the Vienna Museum, is fig- 
ured; it is a very typical specimen of the 
eastern race, and is here designated lecto- 
type of Jan’s mesomdaniis. 

A final name synonymous with melano- 
gaster is Tro,pidonotus Horonis Muller! 
Troschel. This is synonymized with the 
typical race of mdanogastf ; for several rea- 
sons. In the first place the name is not in 
binomial form, since the species name con- 
sists of two words. The name, thus written, 
cannot be accepted; had a hyphen been used, 
thus making one word of it, the form would 
satisfy requirements of binomial nomen- 
clature. Boulenger, in fact, referring the 
name to th(» synonymy of nnlanogastet 
(Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., vol. 1, 1893, p, 226) 
hyphenated the name, thus giving it nomen- 
clatorial status. His description is based 
upon specimens of both races of melano- 
gaster; I restrict it to eastern s])ecimens, 
referable to the typical race. 

Troschel’s description of T. Baro)ns 
M idler i, moreover, is not certainly indenti- 
fiable to subspecies; the specimens are, of 
course, definitely melanogaster, but whether 
eastern or western is not made evident. By 
inference, since a comparison is made with 
T, graham! i and the belly is stated to have 
a midventral dark streak like that species, 
Troschel’s specimens may have been west- 
ern, for the belly streak in graham!!, when 
present, is quite narrow as in western 
melanogaster. The identification at present 
how’ever cannot be definite; fortunately this 
is not imperative since Troschel’s name is 
not available. 

Accordingly no name proposed in the past 
appears to be available for the widely-dis- 
tributed western race. It is named and de- 
scribed in the following. If, how'ever, at 
some future date it develops that Peters' 
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type of melanogaster is based upon western 
specimens, then his name must take pre- 
cedence over the one proposed here, and 
mesomelanus Jan will be available for the 
eastern race. Unfortunately it is impossible 
at present to offer a more assuredly perma- 
nent nomenclature for these snakes. 

In 31 specimens, 25 have the second labial 
in contact with the nasal on both sides, 4 on 
one side, 2 on neither side. In 44 specimens, 
the postoculars are 2~2 in six, 2~3 in five, 
3-3 in thirty, 3-4 in three. The ventrals are 
144 to 158 in males, average 148.3, in fe- 
males 140 to 153, average 145.2. The caudals 
are 58 to 68 in males, average 62.3, in fe- 
males, 50 to 61, average 53.5. 

Specimens examined of Thamnophis me- 
lanoy osier melanogaster are from the fol- 
lowing localities. Distrito Federal: Mexico 
Citv (Nos. 12726, 12720) ; Lake Xochimilco 
(EJIT-HMS No. 5063). Me.rico: Chaleo 


IFMNH Nos. 983, 1099, 2038); Chimal- 
huacan (Nos. 110793-8); Lerma (EHT- 
HMS Nos. 5044-62, 5075-8, 5076A, 15942-7) . 
The only record in the literature for a lo- 
cality not represented by specimens ex- 
amined and probably referable to m. melano- 
gaster , is Jicaltepec, Veracruz. 

These records indicate a range from cen- 
tral Mexico (state) to western central Vera- 
cruz; it possibly occurs also in northern 
Puebla and southern Hidalgo. 

Thamnophis melanogaster canescens 

subsp. nov. 

Holotype. EHT-HMS No. 5023, male, from 
Lake Chapala at Chapala, Jalisco, collected 
July 2, 1935, by 11. M. Smith. Paratypes. 
Sixty-four, including EIIT-HMS Nos. 4896, 
4921, 4923-32, 4928 A, 4934, 4936, 4939-41, 
4942A, 4943, 4967-73, 4970A, 5020-2, 5024- 
43, all topotypes, same date and collector; 


Scale Counts in melanogaster melanogaster. 


Mus < um 

r 

StK 

Scale Rows 

Vcntralh 

Caudals 

Siipral 

Infral 

Proi 

Ptoc . 

FMNH 

983 


19 - 19-17 

145 

61 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 


2038 

J 


153 

55 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-4 


1099 

;■ 


153 

57 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 


1099 

4 

“ 

147 

— 

8-8 

9-10 

1-2 

2-3 

1 SNM 

12726 

V 

(4 

150 

51 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

3 3 

“ 

12729 

$ 


150 

69 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

3-3 


110794 

9 


150 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

1-2 

2-2 


110797 

9 


150 

53 

8-8 

10-11 

2-2 

2-2 

EHT-HMS 

5044 

9 


143 

53 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

2-2 

(i 

5045 

9 


143 

51 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

3-3 


5046 

9 

‘‘ 

141 

51 

8-8 

10-11 

2-2 

3-3 


6047 

9 

44 

141 

52 

8 8 

10- n 

2-2 

3-3 

11 

5048 

9 

44 

I 12 

53 

8 8 

9-10 

2-3 

3-3 

<1 

5049 

9 


144 

54 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 


5051 


44 

143 

52 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

3-3 

11 

5052 

9 

4» 

141 

55 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

3-3 

a 

5057 

V 


143 

52 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 


5058 

9 

4. 

141 

54 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

2-2 

It 

5060 

9 

44 

143 

52 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 


5063 

9 


145 

57 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

2-2 


15943 

9 

44 

140 

51 

8-8 

10-11 

2-2 

3-3 


15941 

9 

44 

146 

52 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

3-3 


1 5945 

9 

44 

142 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 

ti 

15946 

9 

44 

146 

53 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-4 

ti 

15947 

9 

44 

147 

60 

8-8 

11-11 

2-2 

3-3 

PMNH 

1099 

-5 


155 

67 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

USNM 

110793 

cC 

44 

158 

68 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

u 

110795 

s 

44 

152 

68 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

2-2 


110796 

6 

44 

154 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

3-3 

3-3 


110798 

3 

«4 

152 

64 

7-7 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

EHT-HMS 

5050 

3 

44 

150 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 


5053 

3 

»4 

145 

61 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

3-3 

it 

6054 

3 

44 

144 

60 

8-8 

10-11 

2-2 

3-3 

(( 

5055 

3 

** 

147 

62 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

3-3 

n 

5056 

3 

44 

144 

64 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

u 

5059 

3 

44 

147 

64 

8-8 

9-10 

2-3 

3-3 

it 

5061 

3 


149 

64 

7-8 

10-10 

1-2 

3-3 

It 

5062 

3 

44 

145 

61 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

3-3 

ti 

6076 

3 

»4 

147 

63 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

tt 

5076 

3 

44 

147 

61 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

tt 

5077 

3 

44 

146 

58 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 

tt 

6078 

3 

44 

146 

62 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

tt 

5076A 

3 

44 

145 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

tt 

15942 

3 

44 

146 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-8 
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EHT-HMS No. 6019, Magdalena, Jalisco; 
EHT-HMS Nos. 5064--5, Lake Cuitzeo, 
Michoacan; EHT-HMS Nos. 5066-71, three 
miles east of Celaya, Guanajuato; FMNH 
No. 1529(2), Ocotlan, Jalisco; USNM No 
110800, Tacieuaro, Michoacan; USNM No 
110799, La Palma, Michoacan. 

Diagywsis, Like Thanmophismelanogaster 
m el anog aster, except: belly with scattered 
spots, immaculate or, usually, a narrow, some- 
times broken longitudinal midveiitral dark 
line ; lateral light stripes rarely evident; sub- 
caudal surface unmarked or with a narrow, 
irregular median streak; never a middorsal 
light line; second labial generally 
separated from nasal on one or both sides of 
head ; postoculars generally ( 72% ) 2-2 or 
2-8; subcaudal scales generally (67%) 65 
or more in males, 55 or more in females 
(84%). 

Description of Holotype. Head narrow, 
somewhat pointed, lores somewhat flaring; 
length of rostral visible from above two- 
thirds length of suture between internasals; 
latter equal to length of suture between 
pref rentals; frontal pentagonal, anterior 


edge straight, posterior edges forming a 
right angle, sides somewhat concave, very 
slightly narrower posteriorly than anteri- 
orly; length of frontal subequal to length 
of suture between parietals, slightly less 
than distance from frontal to tip of snout; 
sutures between nasals and rostral three- 
eighths width of posterior margin of rostral ; 
nasal completely divided, anterior section 
subequal in size to posterior; loreal large, 
rectangular, longer than broad; preocular 
single on one side, but a lower part partly 
divided by two incomplete sutures; pre- 
oculars two on other side, upper much the 
larger; postoculars 2-3; temporals 1-2-2. 

Supralabials 8-8, second narrowly in con- 
tact with nasal on one side, narrowly sepa- 
rated on the other; seventh labial largest, 
fourth and fifth entering orbit; infralabials 
10-10, five in contact with anterior chin- 
shields, two (fifth and sixth) with posterior 
chinshields ; latter a little longer and 
broader than anterior, separated from each 
other throughout their length, divergent 
posteriorly. 

Dorsal scales in 19-19-17 rows, all except 
those in outer two rows keeled and truncate; 


Scale Counts in melanogaster canescens (Males). 


Muheum 

Number 

S( ale Rows 

Vt ntralh 

Caudals 

Supral 

Infral 

Pr(i< 

Ptoc 

FMNH 

1384 

19-19-17 

146 

65 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

2-3 


1384 

u 

149 

67 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

ti 

1500 

it 

155 

75 

8-8 

10 10 

1-] 

3 3 

EHT-HMS 

’“4806 

ti 

147 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

2 3 

3 3 

it 

*4921 

tt 

149 

60 

8 8 

10-10 

2 2 

2 2 

it 

t4923 

tt 

146 

63 

8 8 

10-10 

2-3 

2-3 

a 

t4924 

it 

147 

64 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

,3-3 

it 

t4926 

tt 

147 

67 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

it 

t4927 

it 

146 

65 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3- 3 

it 

t4928 

tt 

148 

63 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

2-3 

it 

t4931 

tt 

147 

64 

8-8 

10-10 

2 2 

3-4 

.i 

*4934 

tt 

148 

65 

8-8 

10-10 

2 2 

2-3 

tt 

*4936 

19-19-15 

149 

70 

8-8 

10-10 

2 2 

3-3 

n 

*4939 

19-19-17 

148 

67 

8-8 

10-10 

2 2 

2-2 

n 

*4940 

it 

149 

70 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

2 3 

tt 

*494U 

it 

147 

67 

8-8 

10-10 

2 2 

2-2 

tt 

4942A 

ti 

146 

63 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

tt 

4943 

tt 

147 

67 

8-8 

10 10 

§1-1 

2-2 

tt 

4970 

tt 

148 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

44 

4970A 

ti 

148 

__ 

8 8 

10-11 

2-2 

2 2 

tt 

4973 

it 

149 

72 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 

it 

6023 

it 

148 

69 

8-8 

10-10 

1-2 

2-3 

ti 

5024 

it 

148 

68 

8-8 

10-10 

§1-2 

2-2 

ti 

5027 

tt 

145 

69 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

it 

6028 

it 

143 

67 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

it 

5029 

ti 

144 

65 

7 7 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

tt 

5030 

tt 

146 

68 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

it 

5032 

it 

148 

67 

8 8 

10-11 

2-2 

2-3 

it 

5034 

tt 

146 

63 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 

ti 

5066 

it 

161 

71 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

2-2 

tt 

5071 

tt 

152 

73 

8-8 

9-9 

2-2 

2-3 

USNM 

23985 

tt 

144 

— 

8 8 

10-10 

3-3 

3-3 

it 

23986 

tt 

149 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

it 

23987 

tt 

145 

61 

8-8 

10- ? 

2-2 

2-3 

it ‘ 

46412 

it 

164 

69 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

3-3 

it 

46413 

tt 

149 

70 

7-7 

9-10 

2-2 

2-2 

** 

46414 

tt 

160 

71 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

* Young of No. 5038 

t Young of No. 

5021 

t Anal 

divided 

5 Loreal 

entering orbit. 
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scales in anal region with a central en- 
largement on the keel; ventrals 148; caudals 
69; total length 525 mm., tail 124 mm.; 
male. 

Entire dorsal surface slate (scales shed) ; 
when scales are spread, a narrow, inter- 
rupted, pure white line on the skin and ad- 
jacent edges of the third and fourth scale 
rows is evident; it is distinct and almost 
continuous anteriorly, but becomes less dis- 
tinct posteriorly and is not evident on pos- 
terior fourth of body; a series of small black 
spots placed in the middle of this line at 
every second or third scale; these spots vis- 
ible nearly to tail ; a somewhat similar 
series of spots and light streaks, but much 
less evident, between the seventh and eighth 
scale rows ; no dorsal or typical lateral light 
stripes (the light stripe described above is 
not the primary light stripe usually referred 


to in Thamnophis; it is an accessory mark- 
ing). Belly and tail light slate, chin cream; 
near the middle and posterior part of belly 
a very narrow, broken, longitudinal mid- 
ventral streak is discernible, but nowhere 
distinct; no dark marks on subcaudal sur- 
face; anal plate cream (not slate). 

Specimens Examined. In addition to the 
63 specimens of the type series, I have ex- 
amined 16 others, including FMNH No, 
1384(6), USNM Nos. 23985-9, Durango, 
and FMNH No. 1500, Coyotes, Ihirango; 
USNM Nos. 46411-4, La Parada, San Luis 
Potosi. Records in the literature referable to 
this race are from Guadalajara, Nevado de 
Colima, La Laguna and Colonia Brizuela, 
Jalisco; Tupataro and Guanajuato, Guana- 
juato; and Tangancicuaro, Michoacan. 

Variation. In 59 specimens, 13 have the 
second labial in contact with the nasal on 


Scale Counts in melanogaster caneseens (Females). 


Mustum 

Number 

Sc ule Rowh 

V t iitrals 

Caudals 

Supra 1 

Infral 

Proc 

Ptoc. 

FMNH 

1384 

19 - 19-17 

145 

63 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

3-3 

** 

1384 

44 

146 

61 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

a 

1384 

44 

138 

53 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

(4 

1384 

44 

143 

55 

9-9 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

1529 

44 

145 

57 

8-8 

10-10 

1-1 

2-2 


1629 

44 

143 

57 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

EHT-HMS 

t4925 

44 

142 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

(( 

t4928A 

44 

141 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 

<< 

t4929 

44 

140 

60 

8 8 

10 10 

2-2 

3 3 


t4930 

44 

145 

55 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 

it 

t4932 

44 

142 

56 

8 8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

ti 

4969 

44 

145 

57 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

«( 

4971 

44 

143 

60 

8-8 

10-10 

2 2 

2-2 

H 

4972 

44 

145 

59 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

it 

6019 

44 

137 

56 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

it 

6020 

44 

142 

55 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

2-2 

<4 

6021 

44 

146 

- 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

i4 

6022 

44 

138 

54 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 


5025 

44 

139 

60 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5026 

44 

144 

59 

8-8 

1(»-10 

2-2 

2-3 

44 

5031 

44 

138 

55 

8-8 

10-11 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5033 

44 

146 

55 

8-8 

10-10 

1-2 

2-3 

44 

5035 

44 

139 

55 

8-8 

10-10 

1-2 

2-2 

44 

5036 

19 - 19-16 

137 

55 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5037 

19 - 19-17 

141 

51 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5038 

44 

141 

56 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

6039 

44 

143 

54 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5040 

44 

140 

58 

8 8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5041 

19 - 19-16 

147 

58 

8-8 

10-10 

1-2 

2-3 

it 

5042 

19 - 19-17 

140 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

it 

6043 

44 

143 

55 

7-8 

10-10 

1-2 

2-2 

44 

5064 

17 - 19-17 

140 

60 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5065 

19 - 19-17 

141 

— 

8 8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5067 

44 

147 

61 

8-8 

10-11 

2-2 

2-3 

44 

5068 

44 

147 

58 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

6069 

44 

143 

57 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

44 

5070 

44 

146 

57 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-3 

44 

4984A 

44 

139 

— 

8-8 

9-10 

2-2 

3-3 

44 

4984B 

44 

137 

55 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

USNM 

23988 

44 

140 

52 

8-8 

10-10 

1-2 

2-2 

44 

23989 

44 

142 

55 

8 -? 

11 -? 

2 -? 

?-? 

it 

46411 

44 

147 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

3-3 

it 

110799 

19 - 19-16 

143 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

2-2 

110800 

t Young of No. B021 

19 - 19-17 

145 

49 
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both sides, 12 on one side, 34 on neither 
side. In 79 specimens, the postoculars are 
2-2 in 39, 2-3 in 18, 3-3 in 21, 3-4 in one. 
The ventrals vary from 143 to 155 in males, 
average 148.3; in females they are 137 to 
147, average 142.3. The caudals are 59 to 73 
in males, average 6f>.4; in females they are 
49 to 63, average 56.6. Other details of the 
variation in scutellation are given on the 
accompanying table. 

The largest specimen examined is a fe- 
male ( No. 5069 ) measuring 751 mm. in total 
length, the tail 155 mm. The largest male 
(No. 4973) measures 622 mm. in total 
length, the tail 146 mm. 

In color there is considerable variation. 
There are two notable patterns. One, the 
more common, is exemplified by the holo- 
type. In this type there is no very promi- 
nent dorsal pattern; most clearly evident is 
a lateral series of small spots in the third 
and fourth scale rows. A female of this type 
(No. 5038) contained seven young ( No.s. 
4896, 4921, 1934, 4936, 4939 11), all with 
the same pattern with the exception of one 
that is completely melanistic (there is also 
one completely black adult, No. 5022). 

In the second pattern type, the spots in 
the two rows described in the type are much 
enlarged, although not with sharply de- 
fined or regular edges; the spots do not 
meet; the belly may have irregularly-placed 
spots near the mid ventral line, two or three 
on each ventral scale. One female (No. 
5021) of this type contained eleven young, 
and all are marked dorsally like the mother, 
with very prominent spots; some have scat- 
tered dark spots on the belly, others have a 
midventral line or no marks whatever. 

The constancy of pattern in the young 
suggests that there may be more than one 
form involved. There are five adults (Nos. 
4969, 4973, 5021, 5030-31 ) that definitely 
belong to the distinctly-spotted group, 35 
that belong to the nearly unicolor group, 
and one that is more or less intermediate 


(No. 5034). Since the spotted specimens 
form such a small proportion of the adult 
population, it might be expected that, if the 
variant were of a normal type, there would 
be an equally small proportion of the young 
with such a pattern. That all the young of 
one female is the same, the rarer, type is 
distinctly unusual. 

In no specimen is a middorsal light stripe 
present. Some show slight evidence of a 
lateral light stripe anteriorly, on the second 
and third scale rows. 

Remarka. There seems to be little doubt 
of the distinctness of the two races of me- 
1a}foga,^tcr. In greater doubt is the alloca- 
tion of the names, and the identity of the 
spotted specimens from ("hapala. The west- 
ern race, //?. c(7»cwrn/,s*. ranges from eastern 
Ciuanajuato and Michoacau and southern 
San Luis Potosi westward to the Nevado de 
Colima and central Nayarit, north\\ard to 
central Durango It is possible that the Du- 
rango s))ecimens may be distinguishable 
from the others, for 3-3 ])ostoculars and 1- 1 
or 1-2 preoculars frequently occur in them. 
Specimens from that area have not been re- 
examiiud during the study of this species 
and are thus not included as paratyi)es. The 
Tepic s{)ecimens are typical, non-spotted. 
The Olaya specimens show some evidence* 
of approach to /;/. mdanoaai^tf r, as the mid- 
ventral stripe is somewhat broader than in 
others of m. cana^cois. 

Thamnophis rufipunctatus (Cope). 

The type of n hh (No. 959) has 

the appearance of a hybrid between 
gastc) and the species ^^hich ha^ been 
known since 1908 (Kuthven. op.cit., pp. 120- 
124) as a}tgndn ostns ( 7 ufipuuctatifH) . 

That it cannot be identified with the species 
long known by that name has already been 
noted bv Taylor (Tavlor & Knobloch, Proc. 
Biol. Soc. WohIl. voL 53, pp. 129-130, 1940). 
The essential differences between these two 
species may be contrasted as follows: 


Dorsal pattern 


rufijnmetataH 

Upper row of spots distinct 


Ventral pattern Irregularly mottled 


Head pattern (juv.) 

Preocular 
Labials enter eye 
Dorsal scales 
Ventrals 
Caudals 
Range 


Labia strongly barred, head 
mottled 
Never one 

One 

21-21 (23)-17 
9 152-160 (9 counts) 

9 65-68 (5 counts) 
Durango to Arizona 


melavognsfer 

No upper row of spots, lower 
row poorly defined 
Nearly all black, or a midventral 
dark line 

Labia indistinctly barred, head 
not mottled 
Occasionally one 
Two 

19-19(17)-17 
9 137-153 (69 counts) 

9 49-63 (60 counts) 

San Luis Potosi 
Mexico City to Durango and 
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The type of a^igustirostris has a very dis- 
tinct body pattern, with well defined spots 
in the upper row as well as the lower; the 
labia are somewhat more strongly barred 
than in typical melanogaster; and the dorsal 
scales are in 21-21-17 rows. In these char- 
acters it is more nearly like rufipwctatus. 
It also has a nearly completely black belly, 
head nearly uniform except labial marks, 
one preocular, two labials entering orbit, 
and 149 ventrals. In these characters it is 
like melanogaster. In caudal count the type 
is exactly intermediate between the two 
species, having 64 (female). Since the type 
is from a locality intermediate between the 
known ranges of melanogaster and riifipmic- 
tatns there can be little question that it may 
he considered a hybrid. '• 11 may be an inter- 
grade { /.c., of a fertile hybrid population), 
but the fact that both rufipunctaUfs and 
melanogaster are distinguishable in one lo- 
cality I Coyotes, Durango, FMNH) indicates 
that the hybrids, if and when produced, are 
not fertile. Accordingly angnstirostris gives 
no evidence in sui)port of a view that 
) iifi})nnctatns and mdanogastn are sub- 
species. 

The proper name for th(‘ northern form 
is open to question. In general the proced- 
ure is to let stand for hybrids those names 
bas(‘d ui)on them, and accordingly angnsti- 

■■ Thf poKsibilitv that it reprosonts a distinct apecieH 
stiJJ rtmain'- howt‘ver, onl> further from the 

ar(‘H ie])resented liy the type will iiht»w cofulusively vvhuh 
nit« rprt tation is correct 


rostris cannot be applied to either of the 
parent species. The next earliest name avail- 
able is rufipunctatus, which also unfortu- 
nately is based upon an atypical (partial 
albino?) juvenile. The type (No. 8600) now 
lacks all dorsal markings although Cope de- 
scribed it with red spots. In belly pattern it 
is typical. The head pattern cannot be dis- 
cerned. The scutellation is typical, with the 
exception that two labials enter the orbit 
(a rare occurrence, but seen in other speci- 
mens). There are 173 ventrals; 86 caudals 
( ) ; 8-9 supralabials; and 21-21-17 scale 

rows. Jt is not an anomalous Matrix valida, 
which has 139 to 154 ventrals ^ Van Den- 
burgh, 1922). A later name, Atomarchus 
midfimacidatHs Cope, is without question 
referable to this species {cf. Taylor & Knob- 
loch, loe. cii.) 

Twenty-six Mexican specimens examined 
are from the following localities. (Inhua- 
hna: Colonia Juarez (FMNH No. 1096); 
Ahumada (FMNH No. 1259); San Andres 
(FMNH No. 1275a); Chihuahua (Nos. 
14254, 14261, 14265, 14271, 14275, 14286, 
14288); Rio Casas Grandes (No. 2659); 
Meadow Valley (No. 26592); Arroyo del 
Alamos, 70-74 kilometers south of Nueva 
Casas (irandes (Nos. 42874-5); (Juadelupo 
y Calvo ( No. 46368) ; Rio Papagochic, Guer- 
rero (No. 95607); Progreso (Nos. 104658- 
61), Mojarachic (FHT-HMS No, 23015). 
Dnrango: Coyotes ( P^MNH No. 1501-2); 
Guanaeevi (No. 46369). Sonora^ (No. 
21055). 


Scale Counts in rufipunctatus. 


Enter 

Labials 


Musriim 

Number 

Se\ 

Sealt* Kow'i 

VentraO 

('audalH Supnil 

Infral 

Proo 

Ptoe 

Eye 

FHT-HMS 

23015 

9 

21-21-17 

156 

64-i 

9-9 

12-12 

3-3 

3-4 

1 

FMNH 

1259 

9 

21-21 17 

158 

— 

8-8 

10 11 

3-3 

3-4 

1 

USNM 

14275 

9 

21 21-17 

152 

68 

8 9 

10 11 

3-3 

3-4 

1 


14288 

9 

21-21-17 

160 

67 

9-9 

10 11 

3-3 

3-4 

1 

a 

26591 

9 

21 21-17 

155 


8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3 3 

1 


26592 

9 

21 23-17 

160 

65 

8 9 

10 11 

3-3 

4-4 

1 

n 

104658 

9 

21-21-17 

154 

— 

8-9 

10-11 

2-3 

2-? 

1 


104659 

9 

21 21-17 

158 

— 

8-8 

10- 10 

2-2 

3-3 

1 

FMNH 

1501 

9 

21-21-17 

156 

68 

8-8 

10 10 

2-2 

3-3 

2 

“ 

1096 

i 

21-2M7 

162 

79 

8-9 

10-10 

2-2 

4-4 

1 

** 

1275a 


21 23-17 

163 

78 

8-8 

9-9 

3-3 

3-4 

1 

USNM 

14254 


21-21-17 

161 

- 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

2-3 

1 

(( 

14261 


21-21-17 

162 

76 

8-? 

10- ? 

2-3 

3-3 

1 


14261 

6 

19-21 17 

158 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

3- 3 

3-4 

1 

<< 

14265 

$ 

21-21-17 

160 

79 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

1 

n 

14271 


21-21-17 

164 

80 

8-? 

11 ? 

3-3 

3-4 

1 

n 

14286 


19-21-17 

159 

82 

8-9 

11-11 

3-3 

3-4 

1 

n 

42874 

6 

21-21 17 

163 

— 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-4 

1 

ti 

42875 

S 

21-21-17 

165 

— 

7-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

1 

(t 

46368 

S 

21-21-17 

174 

76 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

3-3 

1 

n 

46369 

6 

21-21-17 

177 

78 

8-9 

9-10 

2-3 

3-4 

1 

it 

95607 


21-21-17 

166 

77 

8-8 

10-10 

2-3 

3-3 

1 

ti 

104660 

S 

21-21-17 

159 

— 

8-8 

10-n 

2-2 

3-3 

1 

u 

104661 

6 

21-21-17 

162 

76 

8-8 

9-10 

2-4 

2-4 

1 

FMNH 

1502 

6 

21-21-17 

165 

— 

8-8 

10-11 

2r2 

3-3 

1 

USNM 

21055 

6 

2U21-17 

164 

79 

8-8 

10-10 

2-2 

3-3 

1 
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Key to Mainland Mexican and Central 
American Thamnophis, 

1. Lateral stripe involving third and fourth 

scale rows on anterior part of body. . .2 
Lateral stripe not involving fourth row, 
indistinct, absent, or involving only the 
second or third row or both 6 

2. Scale rows 21 at middle or on anterior 

third of body; anterior edges of ventrals 

black 3 

Scale rows 19, maximum (except immedi- 
ately behind head ) 4 

3. Caudals 78 or less in males, 68 or less in 

females . . .rnacrofttcmma macroatemmo 
Caudals 79 or more in males, 69 or more 
in females macroate^nma viegalops 

4. Caudals 93 to 104, ventrals 165 to 169, 

totals 255 to 262 in females; 102 to 109, 
158 to 172, and 260 to 277, respectively, 

in males soaritus proximus 

Caudals 83 to 96, ventrals 142 to 159, 
totals 229 to 254 in females; 92 to 99, 
149 to 168, 245 to 256, respectively, in 
males sauritns chalcens 

5. Scale rows 21 or more on anterior third 

of body 6 

Scale rows less than 21 10 

6. Preoculars two or more; usually one labial 

entering orbit rufipuvcfatus 

Preocular single; usually two labials en- 
tering orbit 7 

7. Usually anterior edges of ventrals black, 

and the entire belly clouded, but never a 
longitudinal dark line or entire belly 
black; chin and sometimes subcaudal 
surface cream, sharply differentiated 

from dark belly color 3 

Not so; belly unmarked or with a longi- 
tudinal dark line, or nearly entirely 
black, or with scattered dark spots; chin 
and subcaudal surfaces not sharply dif- 
ferentiated from dark color of belly ... 8 

8. Belly almost completely black (or perhaps 

a midventral black stripe) ; lateral light 
.stripe not restricted to third row an- 
teriorly argusliroatna 

Belly not with a median, more or less ex- 
tensive black stripe; lateral .stripe, when 
evident, restricted to thii-d row anteri- 
orly 9 

9. Vertebral light stripe one and two half 

scale rows wide, at least at base of 

tail marciamia 

Vertebral light stripe one scale row wide, 
or nearly indistinguishable, even at base 
of tail rnthveni 

10. Preoculars two or more, rarely one; belly 

usually with a continuous, longitudinal 
black area on center; scale rows 19 on 

anterior third of body 11 

Preoculars single; belly not with a con- 
tinuous black area (or if so, scale rows 
no more than 17) 12 

11. Black on belly and tail very extensive, 

covering nearly all of ventral surface; 
vertebral and lateral light stripes evi- 
dent in all except large specimens; sec- 
ond labial generally (81%) in contact 
with rostral; postoculars usually (75%) 
3-3 or more; caudals usually 64 or less 
(84%j) in males, 64 or less (73%) in 
females . . . .melanogaster melon ogaater 
Black on belly and tail entirely absent or 


restricted to a midventral line or a few 
scattered spots; rarely light lines evi- 
dent, never the middorsal; second labial 
usually not (78%) in contact with ros- 
tral; postoculars usually (72%) 2--2 or 
2~3; caudals usually over 64 (69%) in 
males, 66 (847o) in females 

melanogaster cane scene 

12. Maximum dorsal scale rows 17, and no 

evidence whatever of a middorsal stripe 
on any part of body. . . chrysocephalus 
Dorsal scale rows more than 17, or if only 
17, a vertebral light stripe present or 
indicated on some part of body 13 

13. A moderately dark area in middle of each 

parietal, sometimes fused with nuchal 
blotches, darker than most of the re- 
mainder of the dorsal surface of head 

(light) 14 

No distinct dark mark on center of pari- 
etal ; head nearly uniform light or dark 
above 16 

14. Large spots present on body, usually a 

single series extending completely across 

back phenax phenax 

Spots on body (except on neck) poorly 
defined or absent ... .p//ewrrjr halophilus 

16. The spots in the two rows on each side, 
between the vertebral and lateral stripes, 
fused together over most of body (not 

just on neck 17 

The spots in the two rows on each side, be- 
tween the vertebral and lateral stripes, 
not fused together except on neck; spots 
disappe*aring postei iorly or not 16 

16. Scale rows anteriorly 17‘' 17 

Scale rows anteriorly 19 19 

17. Dark color of dorsal surface of head and 

nape with a cleaily defined, dark-edged 
indentation a little posterior to angle of 
mouth, extending anterodorsally toward 
midoccipital region; scale rows usually 
19 on some part of body; spots usually 

di.stinct on most of body 18 

Dark color of dorsal surface of head and 
nape lacking any clearly defined, dark- 
edged light indentation behind angle of 
mouth; .scale rows seldom over 17 on 
any part of body; no spots distinct on 
body posterior to nape, dorsum nearly 
uniform blown scalaris godmoni 

18. Scale rows posteriorly usually 17 (94%); 

anterior scale rows usually 19 (88%)) 

scalaris scaUger 
Posterior scale rows usually less than 17 
(70%) ; anterior scale rows usually less 
than 19 (93%^) scalaris scalaris 

19. Spots in upper row of the two series be- 

tween vertebral and lateral light lines 
fused together and usually with the 
spots in the outer row, the latter spots 
remaining distinct from each other; 
ground color red between spots of outer 
row (above lateral stripe) ; middorsal 
stripe well-defined .... sirtalis parietalis 
Spots not fused in such a manner, al- 
though sometimes poorly defined or cor- 
responding spots of the two rows fused 
together; ground color not red; mid- 
dorsal stripe distinct or not 20 

Some care must be used to determine whether the 

scale rows nre* reduced to 17 at any point on the anterior 

part of body. 
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20. Middorsal stripe with continuous, straight 

edges, covering one and two half scale 
rows; rounded dark spots on anterior 
edges of ventrals on sides of at least 
part of belly; ventrals seldom over 157, 

caudals seldom over 76 21 

Middorsal stripe usually covering only the 
vertebral row, or indistinct, or absent; 
if broader, not straight edged and ven- 
trals and caudals more numerous; belly 
not spotted 22 

21. Supralabials strongly barred; head dark 

above, the color fused with that of nape; 
ventrals 136 to 140 

sumichrasti praeocularis 
Supralabials not or weakly barred; head 
light above, its color sharply differenti- 
ated from that of nape; ventrals 144 to 
167 sumwhrnsli cerebrosus 

22. No median light stripe on any part of 

body, its place occupied by a median 

series of dark spots 27 

A median light stripe at least anteriorly; 
no median series of dark spots 23 

23. A very distinct median light stripe 

throughout length of body; a7id dark 
spots present on the scales below the 


lateral light line at least anteriorly, 
visible without spreading the scales; 

ventrals seldom less than 149 24 

Median light stripe indistinct or absent 
posteriorly; or, if distinct posteriorly, no 
dark spots on the scales below the lateral 
light line 25 

24. Ventrals 167 or more in males, 163 or more 

in females eques cyrtopuis 

Ventrals 166 or less in males, 162 or less 
in females eques eques 

25. Ventrals 155 to 166. . . .ordiwoidcs errans 

Ventrals fewer, 136 to 153 26 

26. Median light stripe scarcely distinguish- 

able on any part of body, and nowhere 
more than one scale row wide 

eques postremus 
Median light stripe covering one and one 
half to three scale rows anteriorly, but 
disappearing completely on posterior 
part of body sumichrasti fulvus 

27. Ventrals 139 to 157 in males, in females 

139 to 147; caudals 58 to 72 

sumichrasti sumichrasti 
Ventrals 155 to 162 in males, 149 to 156 
in females; caudals 78 to 89. . . .vichms 
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Membracidae (Homoptera) from British Guiana.^ 

W. D. Funkhouser 

University of Kentucky, 


[This is one of a series of papers dealing 
with the collections made at Kartabo, Brit- 
ish Guiana, at the Field Station of the De- 
partment of Tropical Research of the New 
York Zoological Society, under the direction 
of Dr. William Beebe. During the eight 
years of the maintenance of the station, ex- 
tensive collections and ecological studies 
were made within an area of jungle one- 
guarter of a mile square, which may be 
called the Guiana Jungle-zone. For details 
concerning this area of intensive study, see 
Zoologica, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1925, 

Miss Maud D, Haviland reported on the 
first collection of Membracidae from Kartabo 
in Zoologica, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1925. The pres- 
ent pjiper is the result of Dr. W, D. Funk- 
houser’s study of a second collection.! 

Introduction. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. William 
Beebe, the writer has had the privilege of 
examining a very interesting lot of Mem- 
bracidae collected chiefly in British Guiana. 
In fact, Dr. Beebe states that practically all 
of the specimens were taken within a quar- 
ter of a square mile of jungle at Kartabo. 
This small area must certainly have a rich 
insect fauna since it has yielded nearly fifty 
different wspecies of one small family. 

The collection is particularly valuable, 
however, in its contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the geographical distribution of the 
Membracidae since a very large number of 
the listed species represent new locality rec- 
ords. Included in the collection are two spe- 
cies taken at Guanoco, Venezuela, and one 
in Trinidad. 

The species represented in the collection 
are here reported as follows: 

1. Memhracis fusca DeGeer. 

DeGeer, Ins., Vol. Ill: p. 208, No. 10, Tab. 

32, fig. 14. (1773). 

Eight specimens from Kartabo and six 
from Bartica. A large foliaceous bizarre 
form, originally described from Peru but is 

’ Contribution No. 637, Department of Tropical Re- 
search, New York Zoological Society. 


common throughout South America. It has 
been previously reported from Kartabo by 
Miss Maud Haviland (Mrs. H. H. Brindley) 
in 1925. 

2. Memhracis foliata Linn. var. c-alhum 

Fairm. 

Linnaeus, Syst. Nat., Vol. II; p. 705, No. 2. 

(1767). 

Fairmaire, Revue Memh., p. 244, No. 4. 

(1846). 

Ten specimens from Kartabo. Another of 
the well known foliaceous forms with a wide 
distribution in South and Central America, 
its known range extending from Brazil 
across the northern part of South America 
and through Central America to Mexico. 
Fairmaire described the variety c-album 
from British Guiana. 

3. Memhracis proviftata Buckt. 

Buckton, Mon. Memb., p. 42, PI. 3, figs. 6, 

6a. (1903). 

Twenty-two specimens from Kartabo and 
one from Bartica. This species has been con- 
sidered a synonym of tectigera but is now 
known to be distinct. Buckton described it 
from Surinam and we have a long series in 
our collection from British Guiana. These 
are the only known localities, for the species 
is apparently rare and is seldom seen in 
collections. 

4. Memhracis fasciata Fabr. 

Fahricius, Syst. Ent., Vol. II; p. 2092, No. 

64. (1767). 

One specimen from Kartabo. A striking 
species very common in Brazil and with a 
rather confused taxonomic history since it 
has been redescribed under a large number 
of synonyms. Miss Haviland reported it 
from British Guiana in 1925. 

5. Memhracis arcuala DeGeer. 

DeGeer, Ins., Vol. Ill: p. 206, No. 9, Tab. 

32, fig. 10. (1773). 

One specimen from Kartabo. Common 
throughout South and Central America and 
previously reported from British Guiana by 
Miss Haviland. 
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6. Enchenopa lanceolata Stoll. 

Stoll, Cic., Tab. 27, fiff. 166. (1780). 

Four specimens from Kartabo and ten 
from Bartica. One of the commonest of the 
neotropical membracids. Reported from all 
of the northern countries of South America 
and across Panama into Central America. 
Previously reported from British Guiana by 
Miss Haviland. 

7. Enchenopa serratipes Buckt. 

Buckton, Mon. Memb., p. 49, PI. 5, fig. 9. 

(1903). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. This spe- 
cies has often been confused with E. albi- 
dorsa Fairm., but is distinct. E. albidorsa 
is abundant throughout South America but 
we have undoubted records of serratipes 
only from Brazil, British Guiana and Colom- 
bia. Miss Haviland reported this species as 
albidorsa from Kartabo. 

8. Campyloichia hasfata Fabr. 

Fabricins, Mant. Ins., Vol. II: p. 263, No. 

9. (1787). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. A widely 
distributed species, showing some variation 
in size and color in different regions but 
found in one phase or another in most parts 
of South America, Central America and 
Mexico. One of the common forms of this 
species was described as Jiatans and was so 
reported from British Guiana by Miss 
Haviland. 

9. Leioscyfa rafidorsa Godg. 

Coding, Jourv. N, Y. Evt. Soc., Vol, 

XXXVl: p. 37. (1928). 

Two species from Kartabo. Goding de- 
scribed this species from Ecuador and it has 
not been reported in the literature from any 
other country but we have specimens in our 
collection from Peru, Colombia and Brazil. 
This is the first record from Brtiish Guiana. 

10. Erechtia punctipes Buckt. 

Buckton, Mon. Memb., p. 53, PI. 7, figs. 

5-5b. (1903), 

One specimen from Kartabo. This is ap- 
parently a very rare insect and is seldom 
seen in collections. Buckton gave only 
“South America” as the locality and it was 
a long time before it was finally recognized. 
Finally Goding identified it from Brazil and 
the writer secured a good series from Peru. 
This British Guiana specimen gives us a 
new locality record. 

11. Erechtia brunneidorsata Funkh. 

Funkhouaer, Can. Ent., Vol. XLVI: p. 367, 

PI. 24, fig. 1. (1914). 

Three specimens from Kartabo; one from 
Bartica, PriBviously known only from Peru 
but the British Guiana specimens agree en- 
tirely with the type material. A new locality 
record. 


12. Pterygia uropigii Buckt. 

Buckton, Mon. Memb,, p. 72, PL 12, fig. 3. 

(1903). 

One specimen from Kartabo. A bizarre 
form described from Brazil and reported 
from British Guiana by Miss Haviland in 
1925. The writer has a few specimens from 
Peru. These are the only locality records 
known. 

13. Pterygia cerviceps Fowl. 

Fowler, B. C. A., p. 24, No. 3, Tab. 2, figs. 

12, 12a. (1894). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. The center 
of distribution of this species is certainly 
Central America whore it is quite common 
but we have seen specimens from C/olombia 
and from Venezuela so it apparently ranges 
down into South America. This is the first 
record from British Guiana. 

14. Urnbonia spiiiosa Fabr. 

Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 675, No. 4. (1775). 

Eighteen specimens from Kartabo. One 
of the largest, commonest, most widely dis- 
tributed and most easily recognized of the 
neotropical Membracidae. Reported from al- 
most every country in South America and 
Central America. Previously reported from 
Kartabo by Miss Haviland. 

15. Aronophora niarginata Walk. 

Walker, List. Horn. B. M., p. 540, No. 16. 

(1851). 

Eleven specimens from Kartabo. This 
species is common in Mexico and Central 
America and has been reported from Pan- 
ama, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia but 
this is the first record from British Guiana. 

16. Acovophora pallesvens Stal. 

Stal, Hem. Fabr., Vol. II: p. 35, No. 12. 

(1869). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. Another 
widely distributed species, closely related to 
the preceding, and reported from the same 
general regions but never before recorded 
from British Guiana. 

17. Acovophora fasiformis Fowl. 

Fowler, B. C. A., p. 69, No. 19. Tab. 5, 

figs. 18, 18a, 19. (1895). 

One specimen from Kartabo. This is an- 
other Central American form which is only 
rarely reported from South America. The 
writer has material from Brazil and Bolivia 
but the Kartabo specimen gives us the first 
record from British Guiana. 

18. Acovophora projecta Funkh. 

Funkhouser, Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., Vol. 

XXV: No. 2, p. 160. (1927). 

One specimen from Kartabo. Since this 
species has been recorded from Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Colombia and Brazil, it would be ex- 
pected to occur in British Guiana but has 
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not been previously reported from that 
country. Another new locality record. 

19. Darnis partita Walk. 

Walker, Ins. Saund,, p. 75. (1868). 

Five specimens from Kartabo and one 
from Bartica. When Miss Haviland reported 
this species from Kartabo in 1925 it was 
the first record from South America but 
since then we have secured specimens from 
Peru, Ecuador, Panama, Canal Zone and 
Colombia. It would therefore seem that its 
rang:e extends along the northern coast of 
South America. 

20. Darnis latior Fowl. 

Fowler, B. C. A., p. 52, No. 2, Tab. 4, figs. 

16, 10a. (1894), 

One specimen from Kartabo. This is an- 
other new locality record but the species 
has been found in Peru, Ecuador and Colom- 
bia so its distribution is probably about the 
same as that of partita. 

21. Sfictopcita fraterva Butler. 

Butler, Ciht. Ent., Vol. 11: p. HIO, No. 9. 

(1878), 

One specimen from Kartabo and one from 
West Bank. Again a new locality record. It 
was described from Peru and both Coding 
and Fowler reported it from Mexico. We 
have specimens in our collection from Co- 
lombia and Bolivia. These localities with this 
British Guiana record represent its jiresent 
know^ii distribution. 

22. Nassnifia hinotatn Fairm. 

Fairmaire, Rente Mr mb., p. 291, No. 3, 

( 1 846 ) . 

Three specimens from Kartabo, A very 
rare species, almost never seen in collec- 
tions and previously knowm only from 
Brazil. A new’ locality record. 

23. Hi’tf ) onotns tridms Burm. 

Burnieister, Rev. Silb., Vol. I: p. 229. 

(18;}3). 

Seven specimens from Kartabo. The larg- 
est species of its genus, very grotesque in 
appearance, strikingly marked and very well 
knowm. Common in northern South America 
but this is the first time it has been re- 
ported from British Guiana. Another new 
locality record. 

24. Heferonotus spinostfs Lap. 

Laporte, Ann. Soc. Ent. France ^ Vol. I: 

p. 96, PI. 3, fig. 7. (1832). 

Four specimens from Kartabo. Closely 
related to the preceding and showing consid- 
erable variation so that it has been de- 
scribed under several synonyms. Its distri- 
bution seems to be about the same as that of 
H. tridens of which it may be merely a 
variety. Miss Haviland reported it from 
British Guiana under the name Heniconotus 
armatvs. 


25. Cymbomorpha dorsata Fairm. 

Fairmaire, Rev. Memh.y p. 293, No. 6. 

(1846). 

One specimen from Kartabo and one from 
Guanoco, Venezuela. Both the British Gui- 
ana and the Venezuela records are new. It 
has previously been reported only from 
Brazil, Peru and Costa Rica. 

26. Horiola piefa Coq. 

Coquebert, III. Ic„ p. 78, Tab. 18, fig. 10, 

(1801). 

One specimen from Trinidad. The com- 
monest species of its genus, found in most 
parts of South America, Central America 
and the West Indies but not previously re- 
corded in the literature from Trinidad so 
that this also is a new locality record. 

27. Horiola lincolata Fairm. 

Fairmaire, Rev. Memb., p. 492, No. 2. 

(1846). 

Three specimens from Kartabo. Closely 
related to the preceding species and with 
about the same range. It is commonly found 
in Brazil and ('olombia but has not been 
previously reported from British Guiana. 

28. Cerrsa sallai Stal. 

Stal, Hew. Mex.. p. 70, No. 421. (1864). 

A good series of thirty-one specimens 
from Kartabo. This species was described 
from Mexico w’here it is abundant and it is 
common in Central America. It is reported 
only rarely from South America, the only 
known records being from Brazil and Bo- 
livia, This is the first record from British 
Guiana. 

29. Ceicsa rtf alas minor Fowl. 

Fowler, B. (’. A., p. 103. ^^1894;. 

Five specimens from Kartabo. This is the 
small variety of C. vitalus Fabr. w’hich 
seems to occur with vifalas wherever vitalus 
is found, r. vitalus was reported from Brit- 
ish Guiana by Miss Haviland but this is the 
first record of the variety from that coun- 
try. It is found throughout South America. 

30. Micratalis pallevs Fowl. 

Fowler, B. C. A., p. 118, No. 4. (1895). 

One specimen from Kartabo. This is a 
common species in Mexico and Central 
America but has not been reported in the 
literature of the family from South Amer- 
ica. However we have two specimens in our 
collection from Venezuela so it is not sur- 
prising to see it from British Guiana. This 
is a new record from British Guiana and the 
first published record from South America. 

31. Bofthoos reticulata Fabr. 

Fabricius, Syst. Rhyng., p. 29. (1803). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. Apparently 
abundant in Brazil, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela and previously reported from British 
Guiana by Miss Haviland. 
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32. Vanduzea trigut fata Burm. 

Burmeister, Rev. Silb., Vol. IV: p. 183, 
No. 4. (1836). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. The domi- 
nant species of its genus in southwestern 
United States, Mexico and Central America. 
The South American forms which are found 
in Colombia and Venezuela are slightly dif- 
ferent in minor respects from the northern 
ones but we believe that they are all of the 
same species. This is the first record from 
British Guiana. 

33. Stylocentrus ancora Perty. 

Perty, Del. Avim.y p. 179, PL 35, fig. 16. 
(1834). 

One specimen from Kartabo. Very abun- 
dant in Brazil and recorded from Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela. This is the first 
record from British Guiana. 

34. Cyphonia clavata Fabr. 

Fabricius, Mant. Ins., Vol. II: p. 204, No. 
17. (1878). 

Eight specimens from Kartabo and one 
from West Bank. One of the commonest 
membracids in South America and found in 
all of the northern and central areas of thjit 
continent. Reported from British Guiana by 
Miss Haviland in 1925. 

35. Cyphorfia projcima Guer. 

Guerin, Ic. Reg. Anim. Ins., p. 365, Tab. 59, 
fig. 3. (1838). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. A less 
abundant species than the preceding but 
with a range extending from Mexico 
through Central America and Panama to 
northern South America. This, however, is 
the first record from British Guiana. 

36. Antianthe expaiim Germ. 

Germar, Rev. Silb., Vol. Ill: p. 245, No. 1. 
(1835). 

Three specimens from Guanoco, Vene- 
zuela. One of the best known and most 
widely distributed of the American Mem- 
bracidae. It has been reported from prac- 
tically every country in South and Central 
America and extends northward into Flor- 
ida, California and Arizona. 

37. Amasfris antica Germ. 

Germar, Mag. Evt., Vol. IV: p. 16. (1821). 
Two specimens from Kartabo. A very 
rare species previously known only from 
Brazil and Peru. It is quite distinct from 
all other species of the genus and is easily 
recognized. A new locality record. 

38. Amastris obtegens Fabr. 

Fabricius, Syst. Rhyng., Vol. II: p. 25. 
(1803). 

Seven specimens from Kartabo. The best 
known and probably the most abundant of 
the species of the genus but not previously 


reported from British Guiana. The speci- 
mens most often seen in collections are from 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. A new 
locality record. 

39. Amastris compacta Walk. 

Walker, List Horn. B. M. SuppL, p. 140. 
(1868). 

Two specimens on one pin from Kartabo. 
A well known and rather widely distributed 
species, fairly common in Brazil, Peru, 
Ecuador and Colombia but this is the first 
record from British Guiana, 

40. Amastris minuta Funkh. 

Funkhouser, Journ. N. Y. Enf. Soc., Vol. 

XXX: No. 1, p. 30, fig. 6. (1922). 

One specimen from Kartabo. This species 
has never been mentioned in the literature 
of the family since its original description 
and so far as we know this is the second 
specimen ever to be found since the type was 
a single specimen from Peru. Of course this 
is a new locality record. 

41. Hille exaltata Walk. 

Walker, List Horn. B. M. SuppL, p. 140. 
(1858). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. This spe- 
cies has been reported in the literature only 
from Brazil but we have specimens in our 
collection from Peru and Colombia. This is 
the first record from British Guiana. 

42. Hille hcrhicola Hav. 

Haviland, Zoologica, Vol. VI : No. 3, p. 255, 
PL 4, figs. 1, la. (1925). 

Three specimens from Kartabo. This spe- 
cies was described from Kartabo and has 
never been reported from any other locality. 

43. Tyndta Jnrsgta Funkh. 

Funkhousc'r, Journ. N. Y. Evt. Soc., Vol. 

XXX: No. 1, p. 25, PL 3, fig. 1. (1922). 
One specimen from Kartabo. Described 
from Peru and we have seen material from 
Nicaragua. This is the first record from 
British Guiana. 

44. RJfe.iria pallescens Fabr. 

Fabricius, Syst. Rhyng., Vol. II: p. 28, No. 
8. (1803). 

One specimen from Kartabo. A species 
which has been described under a number of 
different specific names in at least five differ- 
ent genera. It is quite common throughout 
northern South America and shows consid- 
erable variation in color. It seems to be most 
abundant in Brazil, Surinam, Colombia and 
Ecuador. This is a new record from British 
Guiana. 

45. Stegaspis insiguis Buckt. 

Buckton, Mon. Memb., p. 59, figs. 6, 6a. 
(1903). 

Three specimens from Kartabo. One of 
the peculiar “dried leaf* forms which al- 
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«vays attract attention and are often seen 
in collections. Most of the material which 
we have seen has been from Brazil, Peru, 
Ecuador and Colombia. This is the first rec- 
ord for British Guiana. 

46. Stegaspis laevipennin Fairm. 

Fairmaire, Rev, Memh,y p. 627, No. 14. 
<1846). 

Four specimens from Kartabo. Another 
of the brown, foliaceous species of this 
genus with about the same distribution as 
the preceding. It was reported from British 
Guiana by Miss Haviland in 1925. 

47. Lycoderes hippocampus Fabr. 

Fabricius, Syst. Rhyng., p. 20, No. 22. 
(1803). 

One specimen from Kartabo. Apparently 
a very rare species. It was reported from 
British Guiana in 1925 by Miss Haviland 
but was known previously only from Brazil 


and has never been recorded from any other 
countries. 

48. Bocydium globulare Fabr. 

Fabricius, Syst. Rhyng., p. 16, No. 3. 

(1803). 

Two specimens from Kartabo. A species 
often figured to illustrate a most bizarre 
type of pronotal development, especially be- 
cause of the globules on the bar above the 
head. However it is not common. It was de- 
scribed from Brazil and we have specimens 
from Peru. It has not been previously re- 
corded from British Guiana. 

49. Tolania opponcyis Walk. 

Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppl., p. 159. 

(1858). 

Three specimens from Guanoco, Vene- 
zuela. One of the few membracids which 
completely lack a posterior process. Very 
abundant throughout South America, Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. 
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19 . 

A Consideration of Evolutionary Hypotheses in Reference 

to the Origin of Life. 

C. M. Breder, Jr. 

New York Zoological Society 
(Text-figure 1 ). 


Introduction. 

The living organisms of today are thought 
by most biologists to have evolved from 
more or less dissimilar ancestors. In fact, 
since the time of Charles Uarwin biologists 
have addressed themselves, in the main, to 
establishing evidence to support or demolish 
various propositions concerning the mode of 
evolution, as set up by him or others who 
followed him to a greater or lesser extent. 
It seems not to have occurred to many such 
students that the importance to be attached 
to interpretations of the results of their 
studies must vary with our ideas concerning 
the origin of life. Since we are in no position 
to make any postulates, it may be useful to 
consider the various ideas that have arisen 
from time to time in reference to their bear- 
ing on the acceptability of any particular 
evolutionary hypothesis. 

We may go along with Lotka (1925) in 
his policy of resignation concerning a defi- 
nition of life without in any way encounter- 
ing difficulty in an attempt to discuss the 
possibilities of origin. Many of the attempts 
to explain the origin of life have come from 
non-scientific groups and most of these may 
be dismissed with a few words. All are in- 
cluded in this discussion since their many 
interlocking ideas make it essential at least 
to mention each one. 

The author is grateful to Dr. Richard T. 
Cox of New York University for checking 
the physical parts of the discussion, to Prof. 
Albert E. Parr of the American Museum of 
Natural History, for helpful criticism, to 
Dr. G. E. Hutchinson of Yale University, 
for valuable suggestions, and to Mr. J. W. 
Atz for editorial assistance. 

Concepts of the Origin of Life. 

Although superficially numerous, see 
Woodruff (1936), all the ideas that have 
been put forth concerning the possible 
origin of life are reducible to two basic pat- 
terns. These may be discussed separately 


for the purpose of considering their tenable 
contents in reference to the adequate inter- 
pretation of evolutionary experiments and 
arguments. 

1. Planted life forms. The idea that life 
may have been planted on the earth from 
some exterior source has always been at- 
tractive, but today it seems less reasonable 
than ever before. The idea divides into two 
parts. 

a. Normal cosmic behavior. One idea has 
been that simple, very resistant particles 
drifting through space from other planets 
or similar bodies may revive to an active life 
when happening to land on a body of suitable 
environment. Arrhenius (1908, 1911 ) by in- 
genious reasoning oven w^ent so far as to 
suggest that thermophilic bacteria rained on 
the earth from possibly Venus, being im- 
pelled by the radiant energy of the Sun. 
This is mentioned in this connection merely 
to indicate that such possibilities have been 
given consideration by thoroughly serious 
persons. Certainly modern experiments on 
the effects of low^ })ressure and temperatures 
have shown nothing tending to make this an 
impossibility as has been indicated, for in- 
stance, by Goertz (1928). Venus itself as a 
source of living substance would seem un- 
likely on the basis of the view^ of Wildt 
(1940) who argues for a negligible amount 
of water and an atmosphere of formalde- 
hyde. See also Jeans (1942). Such a condi- 
tion would not seem likely as a life source, 
in spite of the fact that certain molds and 
dipterous larvae appear to thrive on rela- 
tively low concentrations of formaldehyde 
in aqueous solution. Since Venus evidently 
rotates, although its speed has not been de- 
termined, it would appear that its nearness 
to the Sun, surface temperatures as high as 
60 ®C having been recorded, would also 
stand in the way of the continued existence 
of protoplasm at any place on its surface. 
The effects of unfiltered solar or other radi- 
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ation in apace, moreover, may represent a 
very real hazard. Oparin (1938) on this 
basis presents a very convincing argument 
against the possibility of survival under 
such radiation. 

In effect, this idea 'would have inter- 
stellar space occupied by viable motes pass- 
ing from place to place, along with the mat- 
ter and radiations already known to be 
there. Such a condition would provide for a 
polyphyletic origin of terrestrial life, if evo- 
lutionary capabilities be ascribed to such 
organisms. Lipman (1932) thought he had 
succeeded in reviving bacteria from the in- 
terior of stony meteorites. Oparin (1938) 
dismisses this study by expression of the 
belief that contamination was responsible. 
Actually, while such may have been the case, 
Oparin gives no foundation for so assum- 
ing, other than his well-reasoned argument 
against organisms surviving the radiations 
of interstellar space. He wrote, *The or- 
ganisms which he [Lipman I succeeded in iso- 
lating were identical with the bacterial 
forms existing on the Earth. This makes it 
very probable that, in spite of all his pre- 
cautions, Lipman did not succeed in pre- 
venting earth bacteria from contaminating 
the meteorites while they were ground to 
a powder. Even in different regions of our 
planet there are different forms of micro- 
organisms, and it would be extremely 
strange if exactly the same bacterial forms 
found on the Earth were present also on 
some remote planets.’* Exception is taken to 
this last remark, for if Lipman is right, 
such results, on the contrary, arc exactly 
what one should expect. Since met(»orites are 
continually falling to earth, one then should 
also expect a continual seeding of forms 
capable of surviving such transit. These 
then would be expected to be common on the 
Earth in proportion to its ability to support 
them in active life. This, indeed, also might 
well lead to a spotty distribution dependent 
on their needs. Beutner (1938b) also re- 
jects such a possibility but submits no fur- 
ther closely reasoned arguments. Jones 
(1940) treats the subject in a similar 
fashion. 

b. Special events. The planting of or- 
ganisms on earth, on the other hand, may 
be thought of as a special event, more 
or less unique in cosmic history. Any- 
thing that could be conjured up to induce 
such an event would be classified here. The 
creation of life by decree would come here 
and would be practically the equivalent of 
the planting of a culture by some space- 
traveling, superior animal. Space travel is 
one of th^ most recent serious aspirations 
of man and as yet is seriously handicapped, 
to say the least, on technological grounds 
If extra-terrestrial beings have developed 
such an art, we certainly have no evidence 
of it, but the fact that there have been no 


visits to earth establishes nothing. It might 
even be imagined that life on earth is the 
remnant of some ill-fated expedition from 
another body from which only food animals 
survived. The possibilities ol this sort are 
limited only by one’s imagination and have 
been well covered by the writers of scien- 
tific fiction, and need not longer detain us 
here. 

Other special events in the nature of a 
cosmic accident happening but once could 
make a single planting. Such an accident 
would provide for a monophyletic origin or 
a polyphyletic one to the extent of the va- 
riety of organisms in this single seeding. 
One thinks of the cluster of asteroides be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter that supposedly 
represents a disrupted planet of consider- 
able size. Its disintegration must have scat- 
tered material far and wide. 

Fantastic as these notions may sound, 
there is but one other basic pattern of 
source that has been suggested which, as 
will be seen later, also has its fantastic side 
The idea that living entities were created by 
fiat is a widespread one among theologists’ 
mysticisms, which, with minor variations, 
is the common property of many theologies. 
Such ideas could belong in the category of 
special events, if not mere figments of wish- 
ful thinking. 

2. Spontanf ons q( no ation. The long- 
discredited belief in spontaneous genera- 
tion, experimentally unsupported, is ne\er- 
theless the idea which most scientific miui 
seem to think best accounts for the origin 
of life. B.v the simple expedient of ])ushing 
the event far enough back into geologic time 
to prevent any kind of ex])erimental ap- 
proach and postulating an unknown but 
suitable environment, many seem to have 
eased their minds. This interpretation of 
life origin likewise divides into two parts 
parallel to those of item number one 

a. Chemical evolntiov. Given a sphere 
such as the Earth, chemists, physicists, as- 
tronomers and geologists have showm that a 
chain of events must follow due to the inter- 
action of forces involved. Radioactive degra- 
dation, the salt concentration of the ocean, 
and so on, come to mind, which it is un- 
necessary to discuss at length here. See, for 
example, Clarke (1924), Fairchild (1938) 
and Jones (1940), The point of this is that 
chemical evolution proceeds systematically 
according to the second law of thermody- 
namics and is very definitely identifiable as 
a kind of inorganic orthogenesis. Thus we 
have a world stage in which the inorganic 
props and scenery are changing by an ortho- 
genetic or ‘'built in” process. Oparin ( 1938) 
devotes nearly an entire book to visualizing 
how such chemical changes took place. He 
gives by far the most careful analysis and 
the most plausible picture of a cooling 
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Earth. Whether all his details are sound and 
whether events lead automatically to living 
entities or not, it is hard to deny the basic 
soundness of his chemical evolution. Beut* 
ner (1938) arrives at a very similar conclu- 
sion, differing chiefly in the order of chemi- 
cal events but lacking the close reasoning of 
Oparin. Riddle (1939) sketches his similar 
views with extreme brevity. Jones (1940) 
gives a presentation of the theoretical and 
observational data of astronomy, indicating 
what is known and fairly inferential of the 
conditions on other planets in reference to 
the basic needs of life. 

If the idea is valid that in this process 
there automatically comes a time and a con- 
catenation of events which grade from the 
strictly inorganic to the organic and the 
sentient, then we have life beginning as of 
necessity as a part of a general ‘*ortho- 
genesis.” As such an event would hardly oc- 
cur simultaneously throughout the world, 
presumably there would be started various 
orthogenetic series, the first advanced in de- 
velopment as compared with the later. This 
wshould go on until the period of its possi- 
bility is passed by the general orthogenesis 
of the whole system, repetition becoming 
impossible when the stage is sufficiently 
changed. This point would be passed pre- 
sumably when there were no longer any 
large sterile areas. Oparin believes that 
early sterility is ahHoliitdij ('sseufial for a 
lif<' origin of this sort. The pr(‘-living or- 
ganic components would simply be broken 
down on earth today, long before they 
reached anywffiei'e near the living state, by 
the activities of living beings, according to 
his view^s. 

Lichtig (1938), on the other hand, disre- 
gards this point and supposes the transition 
from lifeless to living matter to be taking 
place more or less continuou.sly, indicating 
a widespread polyphylogenesis. 

Herrera (1942) proposes an interesting 
and startling theory wffiich would derive life 
from the sublimation of volcanic emana- 
tions, after years of close study of the life- 
resembling behavior and physical appear- 
ances of a tremendous number of chemical 
substances. As he indicates, this, too, w^ould 
imply a continual synthesis of life, unless 
some peculiar but necessary factor was pres- 
ent but once in the Earth's history. 

b. Rare accideftt. If, on the other hand, 
we do not consider the origin of life as defi- 
nitely part of the general increasing en- 
tropy, then we may consider it as an “acci- 
dental" event repeatable as often as the 
needful circumstances repeat. This, of 
course, is pure, spontaneous generation in 
the simple sense, and no doubt, when re- 
ferred to known physical law, apparently 
leads such students as Smith (1932) to re- 
fer somewffiat poetically to life as “an eddy 


in the second law of thermodynamics." See 
Pike (1939) for a recent discussion of vari- 
ous views on the subject. 

Both these views may lead to polyphyleti- 
cism, the first definitely orthogenetic and 
the second not necessarily so by virtue of 
questioning the full and simple operation of 
the second law in living systems. 

If, as thought by various students, the 
origin of life occurred by unique “accident" 
another element is intruded. This view 
arose and gained force by the failure of 
Pasteur et al. to produce life by simple 
means, and the large evidence that life, as 
we know it, is produced only by pre-exist- 
ing parents. The rare accident view is peril- 
ously close to the fiat creation of theologians, 
differing largely in use of words, especially 
since it is doubtful if any sect ever believed 
that the creation of human beings w^as an 
“accident." 

This rare accident view should make for 
a monophyletic origin of life and leave the 
way open for any evolutionary process what- 
ever. Judging from the literature of evolu- 
tion, it w^ould seem that most workers in 
that field imply that they are interpreting 
their results on the assumption t)f an origin 
of this sort. Either the rare accident or the 
straight chemical evolution could lead at 
first, at least, only to an orthogenesis. 
Paired species, parallel specializations, and 
parallel mutations cei'tainly suggest at least 
a “charge" of similar potentialities as a re- 
current phase in any group of sufficiently 
numerous organisms. These views are con- 
ditioned by whether one considers life as a 
highly probable or improbable result of the 
operation of statistical mechanics. 

3. Interaci ioN of methods. Of these sev- 
eral view^s, it will seen that evolution could 
conceivably proceed by any method in all 
but one. That one, as a part of general 
chemical evolution, is definitely linked with 
orthogenesis. All those items in wffiich life 
would arise by the ordinary working out of 
natural processes ( la and 2a) wrould be ex- 
pected to lead to a polyphyletic condition. A 
special planting accident Hb) could be 
either mono- or polyphyletic, while a rare 
accident of spontaneous generation (2b) 
would be monophyletic. This interaction is 
especially pertinent in the case of chemical 
evolution (2a) and natural seeding from 
outer space (la). Since sterility is perhaps 
necessary for the first, the second presum- 
ably could not successfully be brought into 
play. If extensive seeding did occur early 
enough, it could, on this basis, check 
chemical development of the basic organic 
compounds. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of 
some current biological ideas in reference to 
the preceding, it may be best to discuss cer- 
tain theoretical considerations basic to the 
establishment of life systems. 
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Non-protoplasmic Systems. 

Active life processes as we know them are 
remarkably limited in their temperature 
range. It is evident that it must be below 
the coagulating point of essential proteins 
(these may range from about 35® to 70®C), 
and above the freezing point (scarcely be- 
low 0®C). Many various forms are able to 
survive protracted periods far below this, 
but are in a state of suspended activity until 
the temperature is raised again. See, for ex- 
ample, Goertz (1938). Warm-blooded ani- 
mals may, of course, be active below this 
temperature of environment, but their life 
processes are going on at a higher tempera- 
ture by virtue of their very pretty trick of 
operating an internal heating plant. 

Since the chief solvent of body fluids is 
water which exists in the liquid phase only 
between 100^ and O' , here are essentially 
the broad limits, 100' never being reached 
because protein coagulates at a lower point 
and 0® being slightly passed on the down 
side because of the lowered freezing point 
of the mildly saline body fluids. 

These remarks, naturally, refer to surface 
pressures. Actually many aquatic organisms 
exist at much greater pressures, as, for ex- 
ample, the abyssal fish of great depths with 
pressures of tons per square inch. Here tem- 
peratures may be such as would cause the 
fluids to change phase at surface pressures, 
but this is merely an expression of the pres- 
sure-temperature relationship. Extremely 
light pressures, on the other hand, are lim- 
ited by the greatly lowered boiling point, re- 
sulting in a rapid vaporization and loss of 
fluids. Actually, in nature, active life is lim- 
ited in the higher atmosphere by low tem- 
perature and apparently by low oxygen con- 
tent, but considering what low concentra- 
tions of available some aquatic animals 
thrive on, this in itself might not be insur- 
mountable. However, unlike the combination 
of high pressure and low temperature, the 
combinations of low pressure and low tem- 
perature, with the resultant change of phase 
of HmO, at a fairly low level of chemical ac- 
tivity may be enough to check active life. 
Nevertheless, extreme conditions in this di- 
rection have been survived for short per- 
iods. Insects have been placed under the in- 
fluence of highly efficient vacuum pumps and 
rapidly brought to a vacuum comparable to 
that of interstellar space and lived to sur- 
vive an immediate return to normal surface 
conditions. Lutz ( 1929 ) . Obviously this 
could only be a transient phenomena because 
the great moisture loss would quickly result 
in death. 

It is evident, however, that while terres- 
trial animals well cover the gamut of tem- 
perature range in their normal activities, 
most live much closer to their minimum 
pressure threshold than to their maximum. 


The truth of this is constantly attested by 
the pressures under which caisson workers 
survive and the relatively slight altitudes 
that force aviators to don masks or pressure 
suits. 

Anaerobic organisms are all of a small 
size and are so presumably of necessity be- 
cause of the low combustion rate to which 
their particularly limited metabolism is 
restricted. 

Thus, life, as we know it, is very sharply 
restricted in a number of directions; by 
temperature, the effects incident to pres- 
sure, and oxygen, either freely supplied or 
broken out of the substrate. After these 
comes a host of others going to make up the 
milieu necessary for the survival of any par- 
ticular form. All such life is concerned with 
a single though slightly variable gel-like 
compound — protoplasm, or as Beutner 
(1938) expresses it, “life. Carbon's out- 
standing property." The actual basic auto- 
catalytic activity, as is pointed out by Alex- 
ander (1939), is properly only referable to 
“. . . the simplest self duplicating units — 
chromosomes and their constituent genes, 
mitochondria and possible subcell ular sym- 
bionts." If there is analogous activity going 
on or possible in other systems of chemical 
and physical combination, we are not cogni- 
zantofsuch. Baldwin ( 1937) writes in italics 
“. . . that the conditions under which cell 
life is possible are very restricted indeed 
and have not changed substantially since 
life first began." With the extensive knowl- 
edge of life forms now available, it would 
seem that the terrestrial existence of non- 
protoplasmic life forms is exceedingly un- 
likely. Henderson (1913) discusses at length 
the unique position of carbon in this regard 
and Jones (1940) makes much of the tetra- 
valence of carbon atoms. 

If we consider such matters in a broader 
way, the question naturally arises as to the 
possibility of equivalent activity in physical 
systems covering quite other ranges of tem- 
perature. Obviously, what we call life is 
either an unique phenomenon of a very tiny 
temperature range, oi it is not. Many doubt- 
less would consider it mere foolishness to 
speculate on other possibilities. However, a 
consideration of various features of it, at 
the very least, makes it possible for us to ob- 
tain a better understanding of the peculiari- 
ties of life activities in the range in which 
we know it exists. 

As a starting point, for a basic require- 
ment, there must be solids, liquids and 
gases present in some specific temperature 
range if the inhabitants are going to be suf- 
ficiently like known life forms to be called 
equivalent or analogous. Thus the higher 
one goes on the temperature scale, the fewer 
solids and liquids and the more gases there 
will be found until that point is reached 
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where only a state of highly excited ions 
exist — a state of complete incandescence. 
Descending, more and more solids are found 
and less and less liquids and gases, until 
absolute zero is reached where no chemical 
activity is possible. 

If the melting and boiling points of the 
elements are plotted, they form a regularly 
ascending series from absolute zero. If the 
phases of the elements are expressed in 
terms of percentages, a chart, as in Text-fig- 
ure 1, may be constructed. It will be noted 
that our life range is very close to absolute 
zero as compared with the whole scale. 
These remarks consider only the elements. 
A study of the possible compounds, which 
would be of great importance, is a task be- 
fore which a corps of physicists and chem- 
ists might well quail. However, it would ap- 
pear that the various compounds possible at 
the different temperature levels, because of 
the statistical nature of the known and ex- 
pected possible combinations of elements, 
would all go to produce curves not dissimilar 
in form to those obtained for the elements 
as shown in Text-figure 1. 

In connection with a consideration of the 


distribution of phases represented in vari- 
ous temperature ranges, the relative abun- 
dance of the separate elements enters as an 
item of considerable importance. Since oxy- 
gen, nitrogen and hydrogen occur on Earth 
in considerable quantities, it is possible for 
large amounts of water and an atmosphere 
comprised mostly of oxygen and nitrogen to 
be present when the suitable temperature 
range and other features have appeared. It 
would, on the other hand, be impossible to 
have an atmosphere in which large quanti- 
ties of krypton were present. If an organic 
system were to be based on an environment 
of some of the less abundant elements it 
would be seriously restricted. Two condi- 
tions can be conceived. One would be such 
that the important materials were widely 
spread but highly dilute, placing the need of 
great effort and consequent strain on any 
energy exchange system so based and in this 
manner limiting it sharply. The other would 
be that the needful materials were concen- 
trated at some focal point and there be rela- 
tively abundant. This would restrict such a 
system on a geographical or spatial basis. 
Until some hypothetical conditions at an- 



DECREES ABSOLUTE 


Text-fig. 1. Phases of the elements at temperatures from 0*^ to 4200®. The tempera- 
tuies, expressed in toims of absolute degrees, are grouped in classes of 100^ each and 
the index figures lead as the higher limit. Thus 100 should be read as from 0® to 100® 
absolute. The phases are expressed in terms of percent, of the total number of elements. 
Due to certain chemical features such as sublimation and the fact that complete data 
are not available for every element, there are some minor difficulties in the construction 
of such a chart, but these in no way destroy the basic nature of the curves as shown. 
See text for an explanation of ^iife range” as here indicated. 
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other temperature range have been postu- 
lated in some detail, to which are to be fitted 
some equally hypothetical creatures, it is 
pointless to pursue the item further. The 
studies of Goldschmidt (1937) on the known 
distribution of elements in the Earth's crust 
would seem to be fundamental to any such 
consideration. See also Kussell ( 1941 ) . 

While it is sufficiently obvious from the 
above that the quantities of individual ele- 
ments present would have a limiting influ- 
ence on energy exchange systems of various 
hypothetical kinds, there could be conceived 
very definite mechanisms. Although such 
basic building blocks to known life as nitro- 
gen, carbon, oxygen and hydrogen are suf- 
ficiently abundant, it should be remembered 
that many of the less common elements are 
needful to the present life on Earth. Iodine, 
for example, an important element in the 
living processes of many forms, is not an 
abundant substance. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Clarke ( 1 924 ) , the only elements that 
are represented by more than one percent, 
of the terrestrial elements are oxygen, sili- 
con, aluminum, iron, magnesium, calcium, 
sodium and potassium, in the order named. 
For the first listed he gives 49.2'/, descend- 
ing to the last with 2.4'/. All are found in 
organisms but most are not present in a 
massive sense. On the other hand, carbon 
in this list shows only 0.08% and nitrogen, 

0.03%. It is thus clear that in the present 
life system some of the basic materials are 
comparatively rare. The discussion of Gold- 
schmidt (1937) on the mechanics of con- 
centrating influences on the rarer elements is 
especially pertinent in this connection. See 
also Lotka (1925) for further discussion of 
the relative abundance of elements, their 
distribution and especially their availability, 
concentration and circulation. 

Thus far we have not mentioned that 
other important element in the maintenance 
of living systems — radiant energy. It is 
hard to conceive of a hypothetical system 
without a primary or secondary source of 
some radiant energy as a prime mover. 
Since astronomers have given us a great 
amount of spectrographic data on radiant 
energy, not only in the Milky Way but from 
far off nebulae, for our purposes, at least, 
it is safe to speculate on the gamut of wave 
lengths sprayed out into the universe. Their 
relative similarity is perhaps their most 
striking feature. The effects on other sys- 
tems, for example, the transparency and 
florescence of various substances to differ- 
ing wave lengths and related matters, is too 
complex to be entered upon casually and 
would not be sufficiently significant at this 
point. 

With these items in mind, we can make a 
few tentative propositions of what life- 
svstems, if they are to be analogous, would 
require at any temperature-pressure range. 


1. The lower the temperature the greater 
the variety of solids available for body- 
building, while the higher the fewer and 
more limited these would be. 

2. Inverse to this would be the variety 
of fluids and gases for the seas, atmos- 
pheres, and body fluids, with an increase 
in kinds and complexities with increased 
temperatures. 

3. The range of the temperature-pres- 
sure relationship would have to be such as 
not to change the phase of the body struc- 
tures except in a manner analogous to that 
for protoplasmic life. 

4. Radiant energy would have to be such 
as to maintain a source of prime moving 
force and the systems would have to be able 
to utilize it directly or indirectly without 
self-destruction. 

5. Some system of energy exchange by 
continuous chemical activity would have to 
be possible in any milieu imagined. 

6. With these elements the origin of life 
forms would be presented with the same 
basic problems already discussed for life on 
Earth. Speed of development and evolution 
(chemical activity) would be slower in each 
successive lower temperature range. Thus 
the length of time reciuired for each cooler 
period would have to be progressively longer 
for complex entities to develop. 

It should be clear that transfers from one 
temperature level to another, in an evolu- 
tionary sense, could hardly be conceivable. 
In connection with this, it is apparent that 
protoplasmic life would be nearly the last, 
or the last, of such a hypothetical series. 
In other words, our temperature range is 
close to the lowest at which it is easy to 
conceive of such activity (see Text-figure 
1 ) . This is for two reasons : (1 ) so many 
substances are locked up as solids, limiting 
the possible liquid and gaseous environ- 
ments, and (2) the level of energy is so 
close to complete entropy that the activity is 
necessarily of a low grade in a purely chemi- 
cal sense. 

Stated another way, the foregoing should 
make it clear that life is either a unique 
event not far preceding a full heat death, 
or it is near the end of a succession of simi- 
lar phenomena that occur in a series of 
focal points as non-connected modes along a 
descending temperature scale. It may be em- 
phasized that each range of such activity 
would have no bearing on the next low^er 
one, any more than the previous chemical 
combination of a substance bears on any 
further combinations it may enter as im- 
pelled under physical changes. 

Since the Earth supposedly existed at a 
temperature too high for protoplasmic life 
prior to its present condition, the question 
naturally arises as to the existence of a 
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previous similar activity at a slightly higher 
temperature, and if such may have existed, 
what are the chances of finding some evi- 
dence of it. Since we have no idea as to what 
range such a thing might have occupied, for 
sake of illustration we might take the range 
of 500 "" to 600 absolute. This is equal in 
span of temperature to our life range, but 
not far above it — perhaps not far enough to 
be fair to the thesis. It has been selected at 
random for purposes of illustration but, 
nevertheless, an examination of the condi- 
tion of the elements is of interest. Instead of 
about seventy-eight percent, of the elements 
being solids, about sixty percent, would be 
solids. There would be about twenty-seven 
percent, liquids as against our fifteen per- 
cent. and gases would be about thirteen per- 
cent. as against our seven percent. For ex- 
ample, the following solids in our life range 
would be liquids: selenium, lithium and 
sulphur, while iodine and bromine would al- 
ways be gas(»s. Various elements between 
the range of 500 and 600^ would change 
phase as various points were passed. For 
example, cadmium, thallium and bismuth 
would melt and freeze while certain forms 
of phosphorous would boil and condense. 
Lead would occur as a liquid in very hot 
regions, for it melts at 600.4 , and in the 
presence of othei* sub.stances (duxes) below 
that value. 

In a world so conceived, what chance of 
fossil survival would its “organic” remains 
stand on a drop to present tem])eratures? 
What is known of igneous rocks, their crys- 
talline structures, consolidation and meta- 
morphosis w’^ould certainly seem to preclude 
the survival of any structural entity frozen 
to our relative frigidity. Our earliest fossil- 
bearing rocks are so clearly of present tem- 
perature ranges that we simply cannot look 
hopefully to such sources for evidence. 

The great variety of carbon compounds 
known to man and the theoretical possibility 
of stupendous numbers of others leads Beut- 
ner (1988b) to consider life a peculiar prop- 
erty reached by the proi)er combinations of 
that element. Silicon has been frequently 
suggested as a conceivable alternate, within 
our life tempt'rature range, largely because 
of its comparable ability to build a large 
number of compounds. This has been most 
recently discussed by Jones (1940). Silicon, 
it may be noted, is not so involved in energy 
exchange systems of which we have knowl- 
edge. While not being disposed to debate the 
unique position of carbon, we may submit 
that a mere multiplicity of “building blocks” 
does not necessarily mean that an endless 
variety of structures will actually be built 
nor that a comparatively few types of build- 
ing blocks preclude construction. Actually 
there are relatively few of the many known 
carbon compounds to be found in living en- 


tities although surely there are many more 
present not as yet recognized. 

Beutner himself seems to be largely con- 
cerned with the ingenious devices of 
Butschli, Traube, Leduc, Herrera, Jennings 
and Crile, many of which show simulated 
lifelike activity not involving organic com- 
pounds. Although these structures are of ex- 
treme interest in various connections, it 
does not seem that they are likely to throw 
much light on the question of the origin of 
life, possibly excepting the work of Herrera. 
Since living entities are clearly controlled 
by the same physical conditions that control 
non-living units, it should not be surprising 
that various arrangements can be made of 
non-living substances that react in ways 
similar to some of those observed in living 
entities. The elaborateness of some of these 
reactions is distinctly interesting and should 
be of aid in explaining behavior, morpho- 
logical detail and pattern, but certainly not 
origins. The striking nature of these con- 
trivances would seem to be limited only by 
the ingenuity of the experimenter and were 
it not for their spectacular nature would 
not be thought of in connection with a divS- 
cussion of the origin of life any more than 
would be experiments which show that ani- 
mal heat is comparable to inorganic combus- 
tion or that HCl in the stomach acts in a 
manner identical to HCl in a test tube. The 
models here under consideration can be seen 
to move or grow' and are comparable to 
studies ill locomotion or growth in a man- 
ner similar to the above suggested chemical 
comparisons and probably useful to an 
equivalent degree. It should also be clear 
that primarily the right chemical compounds 
must be obtained for “livingness” to begin. 
The form or movements come later, and 
obviously these physical aspects may be ex- 
tremely various whereas the chemical nsi- 
ture of life, as we know it, is limited to one 
type of chemical system of energy exchange. 

Rosett (1917), in describing his particu- 
lar “design” of an artificial osmotic cell, 
gives an excellent evaluation of the over- 
emphasis and under-emphasis that has been 
accorded such studies by various schools of 
thought. 

Beutner (1938a) recognizes the separate 
nature of morphology and “the power of 
self-reproduction” and writes, “Obviously, 
then, living organisms, according to our 
present conception, have tw'o distinct gen- 
eral characteristics : 

“1— -The power of chemically transform- 
ing the material of their environment (or 
food material) into their own substance; 

“2 — The ability to develop diverse forms.” 

The first item is a definition for an auto- 
catalytic enzyme and the second is clearly 
not a basic item in the nature of life but is 
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a historical statement based on what has ap- 
parently happened and which condition may 
be needful for long continued survival. 

He considers viruses as having no mor- 
phology when he writes, filterable virus 
possesses the first general property to its 
fullest extent, but nothing of the second 
one.'' It might be equally well argued that 
its morphology is on a submicroscopic basis 
as indeed it would have to be, and that it 
possesses morphology in the sense that any 
molecule does, especially since the entire 
atomic theory is based on structure and ar- 
rangement (morphology ) . 

Evidences of Modern Science. 

If we examine the evidences of modern 
science and not the more or less generally 
accepted speculations based thereon, we 
have to dig rather deep to obtain anything 
of real significance. 

For the theologists' mysticism there is 
none at all, except wishful thinking and sen- 
timentalism. This is not to be taken as a 
mere derogatory dismissal, for until the 
idea of extra-sensory perception can be 
fully disposed of, simple dismissal cannot 
have the full assurance formerly possible. 
However, if such a concept is to be even con- 
sidered, it would automatically reduce to 
the consideration (lb) (page 132). 

For the idea of life as planted, there is 
present-day evidence of the great resistance 
of spores and other living objects to ex- 
treme low temperatures and of their pres- 
ence in the substratosphere. Coupled with 
this is the known force of radiant solar en- 
ergy as a possible propulsive force. How- 
ever, there is also the known destructive 
force of unfiltered radiant energy in inter- 
planetary space, Lewis (1934). Planting as 
a cosmic accident would thus seem to have 
nothing whatever any longer to support it. 
Carbon found in meteorites has been 
thought perhaps to represent the remains of 
extra-terrestrial life forms. The nature of 
impact of these objects is such as to make 
such a .source exceedingly unlikely. Elemen- 
tal life forms have been claimed to be re- 
covered from the interior of stone meteor- 
ites by Lipman (1932), but the true source 
of their origin is still undetermined. See 
Oparin (1938). 

For the concept of spontaneous genera- 
tions, several ideas have been brought for- 
ward. Born in the biological ignorance of 
early man, to explain his failure to under- 
stand the appearance of small animals, a 
mode long disproved, it nevertheless lingers 
in a modified form as a possibility. The part 
of chemical and physical changes in a sys- 
tem of mixed substances gives a point of de- 
parture on the assumption that the world is 
a cooling sphere. Under the influence of 
solar radiation with the Earth acting like a 
gigantic Soxlett extractor, it is easy to 


imagine life as a spontaneous event on the 
reaching of a certain state. Today, with the 
virus situation as it is, the differentiation 
between living and non-living seems to be 
largely academic, Stanley (1937, 1938a and 
b), Rivers (1939), Hunt (1939) and Martin 
and Fisher (1942). It is to be emphasized, 
however, that viruses or even unicellular 
units may not in the least be primitive, but 
may just as well, so far as present evidence 
goes, be derived from the products of living 
metazoan bodies, Breder (1936). Even if 
Oparin's broader views are accepted, viruses 
would not necessarily have to considered as 
primitive. However, this may be, whether 
viruses came first or last, or all the way 
along the line, there is no really objective 
line of demarcation. 

It is not necessary for us in the present 
discussion to go into a close consideration 
of the steady state which life represents or 
the electric fields which surround such 
units of electro-chemical activity. The work 
of Northrop & Burr (1937) may be noted, 
in passing, as indicative of this field of ap- 
proach to the basic nature of livingness. 

No matter what restrictions or modifica- 
tions must be made, the terrestrial water 
circulation acts basically like a Soxlett ex- 
tractor and strongly influences the present 
chemical composition of the ocean, Lotka 
(1925). That the blood plasma of animals is 
not very divergent from it in a chemical 
sense, and protoplasm itself is clearly re- 
lated, makes only a small leap of imagina- 
tion necessary to assume a relationship. It 
has been argued most recently by Macallum 
(1926) and Beutner (1938b) that the first 
land animals may have simply carried some 
of their earlier aquatic environment along 
with them. This w^ould seem to be too pat a 
statement, for it would seem that if oceans 
and organisms are all part of one evolving 
chemical system, it would be quite natural 
for both to partake of considerable chemical 
similarity. Redfield ( 1934 ) gives some very 
suggestive data in this connection. This re- 
semblance of organisms would naturally be 
to a fluid in which there was considerable 
matter in solution rather than to the solid 
substrate or to fresh water. The osmotically 
low value of fresh water, if nothing else, 
would hardly be friendly to the consolida- 
tion of a primitive gel. See Pantin (1931) 
and Baldwin (1937). Croneis & Krumbein 
(1936) discuss the hypothesis of Chamber- 
lin to the effect that life may have originated 
in soil, largely on the basis of the dispersive 
effects of oceanic conditions. Under water, 
subsoil conditions would seem to obviate the 
principal objection. Perhaps the primordial 
gel was interstitial in the sands of early 
beaches, an arena of life now occupied by 
many specialized forms, and which only re- 
cently has begun to receive the attention of 
biologists that it undoubtedly deserves. 
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The above remarks apply equally well to 
either a normal chemical evolution or a rare 
‘‘accident/' 

Effects on Scientific Thought. 

The main purpose of the present paper is 
to discuss the effect of these various hypoth- 
eses on scientific thought. The different 
ideas that have been advanced to explain the 
methods of evolution are usually given and 
discussed as though the origin of life had 
no bearing on the subject. This is certainly 
not the case but in evaluating the plausi- 
bility of any of them we must necessarily 
consider their merits against a background 
of what origin of life is presupposed. Even 
in cases where there are alternates, the one 
selected causes certain strictures or pro- 
duces certain effects implied in all reason- 
ing derived therefrom. 

The primary forms of organic transfor- 
mation that have been suggested by biolo- 
gists may be reduced to four basic concepts: 

(1) Inheritance of acquired characteris- 
tics (Lamarckianism), now discarded because 
of the failure of experimental evidence. 

(2) Natural selection in the Darwinian 
and neo-Darwinian sense and more or less 
under critical appraisement. 

(3) Orthogenesis, perhaps, not suscep- 
tible of scientific investigation by direct 
methods. 

(4) Mutation in the DeVriesian sense or 
in the modern version of Goldschmidt 
(1940) involving violent and sudden trans- 
formations. 

All other views seem to be variants or 
combinations of the above four, more fre- 
quently differing in terminology than in 
content. See Dobzhansky (1940). 

Before discussing these varying views in 
detail, the number of points of origin of life, 
which also has a marked bearing on the 
whole question of organic relationship, may 
best be examined. 

Considering monophyleticism versus poly- 
phyleticism, it should be clear thjit if the 
latter is implied by the nature of the origin 
assumed, it is pointless to attempt to build 
phylogenetic trees that try to tie all forms 
together. Since most present-day biologists, 
tacitly at least, imply a monophyletic origin, 
it must mean that some of the previously 
discussed ideas of life genesis have been dis- 
carded by them. It is evident that while a 
monophyletic origin may be considered for 
all concepts, since life on earth must have 
commenced at least once, such is not neces- 
sarily true of every concept. Stated another 
way, polyphyleticism is possible only if 
life origin is part of a normal process 
(planted or spontaneous). While this could 
also be monophyletic, the assumption of a 


rare “improbable" chemical “accident" or 
planting would almost certainly preclude 
polyphyleticism. 

With the “normal" processes of chemical 
evolution, an orthogenetic basis of evolu- 
tion would certainly be expected — simply as 
a mere continuing of a spontaneous activity. 
With the planted processes, either repeated 
or rare, or with a rare chemical accident, it 
might or might not be expected. In other 
words, any of the conceivable sources of life 
could carry with it the possibility of some 
orthogenetic scheme “built into" organisms. 
Under such a scheme there would be nothing 
to prevent the possible occurrence of muta- 
tions in the Goldschmidt sense. In fact, it 
might well be that such should be expected 
and thought of roughly as somewhat analog- 
ous to the change of phase in inorganic 
“orthogenetic" systems occurring when cer- 
tain points of development have been 
reached. This concept is, of course, not un- 
like that of the emergent evolution of C. L. 
Morgan (1923). 

Natural selection in the coarsest sense 
would no doubt operate from the first. 
Whether it carries over into the refinements 
generally expected of it is another matter, 
but one on which the present discussion may 
be suggestive. If organisms have some such 
orthogenetic “program" built into their be- 
ings, it is certainly not surprising that neo- 
Darwinians have much trouble in trying to 
explain natural selection on a micromelric 
basis. 

Adaptation, in the teleological sense, these 
thoughts do not tend to support, since the 
organic units must by random or other 
means find themselves in environments in 
which they could continue as such. Here 
again only the coarse effects can be argued 
for with any strength. All others could be 
just as well accounted for by some straight 
process of orthogenesis in which the pri- 
mary organisms either found themselves in 
an environment sufficiently suitable or per- 
ished if they did not. 

It is of more than passing interest in this 
connection that Spencer & Melroy (1942), 
on a basis of their results on exposing bac- 
teria, protozoa and flat worms to carcino- 
genic agents through many generations, 
wrote, “The biological generalization that 
certain environments may be ontogeneti- 
cally harmless but phylogenetically lethal is 
suggested." 

This should not be interpreted to mean 
that organisms are not affected by their en- 
vironment except to survive or perish. How- 
ever one may care to try to account for the 
interesting associations of highly specialized 
organisms of today with their environment, 
these refinements certainly appeared at a 
relatively late date in phylogeny unless one 
wishes to assume that this feature of evo- 
lution is an inherent property of organisms. 
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If it is, it is rather amazing how many ani- 
mals have lost the faculty of transmitting 
environmental effects ( acquired characters ) 
at least quickly, and how well they manage 
without it. This thought is, of course, re- 
lated to the complete inability of any one to 
establish satisfactorily the inheritance of 
acquired characters. 

The well-known habit of flounders of 
quickly matching their background in con- 
siderable detail may be considered a matter 
of individual behavior. This operates, and 
presumably without conscious effort, through 
vsense organs (the eyes) but is in truth no 
more remarkable than the fact that we 
stand on two legs without conscious effort. 
Very possibly a flounder on a wrong back- 
ground is as uncomfortable as we are when 
out of plumb. Since any creature necenHarihj 
is limited to the equipment it is endowed 
with, it normally makes use of such as it has 
and survives or not, according to the results 
obtained. This, of course, is a far cry from 
the implications of the adaptationists who 
for long have certainly over-played the nice- 
ness of fit between organism and environ- 
ment and have failed conspicuously to ex- 
plain the development of complex organs, 
such as eyes, for example. That it is at least 
possible for flounders to reach sexual ma- 
turity without benefit of the usual color 
matching changes has been shown by Breder 
TJis fish may have survived on a 
purely random chance or it may have con- 
sistently kept its conspicuous coloration out 
of sight by more adequate burial than is 
usual to the species. 

All this obviously implies that what an 
animal does with its equipment is consider- 
ably superior to what particular kind it has, 
in a functional sense. The divergence of the 
forms of organisms can certainly be u.sed to 
support this view as well as the essential 
basic similarity of what they all do. What it 
does is more closely associated with the re- 
strict ioiis of environment than what it has. 
Stated another way, a Mammoth can be 
frozen in the Arctic tundra for generations 
and essentially retain its form outside of 
temperature ranges at which it can do any- 
thing. Or again, an insect might have its 
form changed (and be ruined) by being 
caught in the beak of a bird. It could be 
saved from this by flying away (if it had 
wings ^ crawling between grass blades (if 
it had none), or even just by sitting very 
still. This is merely fitting its activity to 
its morphological limits to suit its environ- 
ment. That these morphological limits may 
be exceedingly various is evident from the 
above — but \vnat it does must fit its needs 
much more closely; thus a long-legged and a 
short-legged insect may find shelter beneath 
the same leaf. It is little wonder that the 
'^fitness'* and lack of *‘fitness'' of animals to 


environment as based on morphology have 
given rise to endless discussion. 

Returning to the basic argument, how- 
ever, it should be clear from the preceding, 
without laboring the point, that before such 
activity can take place at all the primitive 
organic entity must first fit its environment 
in a purely physiological sense. The tem- 
perature thresholds that hem in our kind of 
life are clearly first in physiological impor- 
tance and these must be substantially main- 
tained long before adjustments between one 
animal and another can even be conceived. 
The losses of species due to glaciation and 
other major changes so far overshadow 
micro-adjustments that one is forced to 
wonder at their alleged importance. If an 
orthogenesis could be established, all the ob- 
served results could be reasonably explained, 
whereas the reverse cannot be said for the 
usual concepts of pure natural selection and 
other similar ideas. 

Finally, the thoughts here expressed lean 
strongly to the conception of life origin on 
Earth as a physico-chemical evolution of the 
sort conceived of by Oparin (11).‘^S). This 
inevitably carries with it a strong bias to 
orthogenesis, place, s emphasis on the funda- 
mental limiting factors of life, on the im- 
portance of what an organism d(»es with its 
equipment rather than what e(iuipm(‘nt it 
has. and questions the micronudric func- 
tioning of selective ])rocess(‘s. Furtlu'rmore, 
in an evolving physico-chemical system in 
which one I'eaction follows anotlu^r, no one 
would think of referring to th(‘ disappear- 
ance of some comiiound, as the result of this 
activity, as natural selection. Only when 
such become siifliciently complicated and in- 
dividuated d()(‘s this word put in its ajipear- 
ance ( biological literatui*<0 and in this scuise 
would s(‘em to be reducible to the status of a 
convenient phrase to hide behind. Lotka’s 
(1925) chajder on “the statistical meaning 
of irreversibility” is very suggestive in this 
connection as is the physico-chemical deter- 
minism of Alexander ( 1 9,‘^9 ) . 

The function of reproduction in connec- 
tion with this problem is far from clear. 
Oparin (19»38), in spite of his interesting 
discussion of coazervate systems, becomes 
somewhat vague at this point. Since it is 
one of the generally obvious basic differ- 
ences between the animate and inanimate, 
it is in serious need of further critical study 
from new approaches. Perhaps here, after 
all, lies the key to the secret of life and what 
may be responsible for the effects that have 
given biologists so much trouble of inter- 
pretation. Since viruses apparently do not 
have need for the elaborate mechanisms of 
reproduction to be found in the larger life 
forms, it may well be that the entire busi- 
ness of both sexual and asexual reproduc- 
tion is a means of circumventing the re- 
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strictiriK influences of elaborate morpholoKi- 
cal structure, a need that does not arise so 
long as the naked enzymes have no more 
than molecular structure with which to deal. 

If we consider life as a retardation of a 
general increasing entropy it follows that 
by the peculiar nature or living processes 
we have in effect a building up of a certain 
amount of back pressure to the degradation 
of energy. This, so far as we know, always oc- 
curs in individuated clumps of heterogeneous 
matter — the individual of the biologist. This 
goes on for a time and finally the individual 
disintegrates. From the first, all such indi- 
viduated organizations are fighting a losing 
battle against the general downward trend 
of available energy, which is evidently 
bound to culminate in death. This places re- 
production in the role of easting off new 
colonies of such aggregates of material — 
like a long relay race uj) a down-moving 
escalator. Whether this necessarily culmi- 
nates in the eventual loss of the race and 
the generally accepted heat-death is still not 
clear, at least for our little niche in the 
space-time frame. A priori, there seems to 
be no particular reason for things working 
just that way, for surely it is conceivable 
that some sort of energy excliange system 
could be imagined that would not necessarily 
exhaust itself in a short time, passing on 
only a tiny fragment saved from the forces 
of destruction, if it were not running a 
breathless race up a dem n-escalator. 

These ideas lead naturallj’^ to a piece of 
pure speculation that it is tempting to in- 
dulge in and which really is at the heart of 
the perhaps seemingly unconnected items 
that comprise this paper. If we visualize all 
known items within our universe as a sim- 
ple expression of physico-chemical activity, 
as a part of an increasing entropy, it is 
clear from the preceding that we are very 
near the end, in a cosmic sense. Life, as we 
know it, appears well along to the end and 
gives the appearance of a manifestation that 
seems to give back pressure to the common 
lowH'ring of energy levels. TTp to the app(»ar- 
ance of autocatalysis all activity w^ould run 
along well enough according to the straight- 
forward operation of the Second Law. Fi- 
nally the autocatalysists emerge into ex- 


tremely complex individualized units pos- 
sessing tremendous urges to run counter to 
the forces of their surroundings, which 
urges are more and more forceful as that 
strange element “consciousness*' appears. 
Finally we reach the stage of present man 
with his deliberate, elaborate and more or 
less successful attempts to modify his en- 
vironment. With this has come careful, 
though blundering, thought processes at- 
tempting to understand what it is all about, 
purely emotional at first but grading finally 
into an intellectual and objective plane. One 
wonders if this drive is a new one directed 
against the continuing entropic drift simi- 
lar to but superimposed and of a later order 
than the fundamental sex drive that seems 
to be the final difference between the inert 
drift downward of the non-living and the 
hold-back of living entities. Looked at this 
way, there is little wonder that such opera- 
tions are a source of trouble and a general 
preoccupation. 

This, of course, is as far as w^e can see, 
as it is the level of activity at which we now 
cut off. What then of the future? Tw^o pos- 
sibilities seem to appear. First that the life 
activity merely peters out sooner or later, 
and it is in truth just one hold-back on a 
descending energy scale ( and there may 
have been others, as already suggested ) and 
will pass on with the universe to complete 
entropy. Secondly, it may be that life ac- 
tivity is of more importance than reason 
dares permit us to postulate. The present 
activity of man one may speculate upon as 
part of the ])hysico-chemical evolution now 
going on but inducing a progressive retar- 
dation in the otherwise increasing entropy. 
This could conceivably result in one of two 
fashions. One w^ould be an increasing slow’- 
ing of the process as entropy approaches the 
absolute. In other words, the evolution of 
such a physico-chemical system could be 
expressed by a curve reaching an asymptote. 
The other w^ould be a complete reversal of 
trends, perhaps brought about by the “in- 
telligence*’ of some groups of individuated 
bits of matter in w''hich case the curve might 
be something in the form of a parabola, a 
hyperbola or, fantastically, even a closed 
figure. 
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